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FOREWORD 

OK 

“ POLITICAL MEMOIRS OF De. F. B. KHARE ” 

BY 

Shri N. G. Ghatterjee 

Former President, Att-hidia Hindu Mahasabha and ex-Member of 

Parliament 

This thought- provoking Biography raises the question— 
Can a Doctor bo a successful politician or statesman 1 

How is it that a man of such brilliancif, who occupied 
the position of a Premier in an important State and that of a 
member of the Vi(!croy’s Executive Council, and then the Dewan 
of an imiK>rtant Princely State, and the leader of an All India 
PoUtioal party, should have achieved, in a high perspective, 

HO Httl<‘ ? 

How is it that a man who was at one time loved 
and trusted by Gandhiji and Netaji and was a colleague of Fehru 
and other great national leadow, managed to bring upon himself 
oonoeiitrated and malignant attacks ? 

As ONJK who had the privilege to be both a colleague and 
a comrade in the inner Cabinet of the Mahasabha and a co-workei* 
in the House of People and outside, I was often struck by the 
utter Hclf-jHJssesHJon of Dr. Khmre and his complete disdain for 
the applause of the multitude and the bitter attacks of his political 
enoraies- 

DooTt>R KhaBK has been a picturesque figure in contem- 
porary iKjIitlcs and often niised storms by his non-conformist 
methods. 

Y»t if any remier dispassionately goes through these pages 
of Us " PoUHcal ", he will pcofit and he will notice at 

onbe the working of » ndnd virile free from opt, and the zig- 
workings of a oomplex oharactcar, oompletdly immune from 


the lure of office or power and all that goes with it. That is why 
in Independent India he was externed from Delhi and subjected 
to coercive lawless laws”, although he was then the J?resident 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasaibha and came to preside over the 
deliberations of its National Executive. 

The intimate portraiture of his interview^ with Gaiidhiji, 
Netaji and other great leaders in this interesting memoirs shows 
that here is a man who could oifer a challenge to the mightiest 
and also accept a challenge with a poise and balance, somewhat 
rare in Indian politics. 

Who else could defy the High Command and tell them in 
unequivocal language " I firmly believe that it is cowai’dice to 
obey discipline when it is prostituted to serve the linlioly ambitions 
of a group o}? a junta. ” Only N. B. Khare could talk like that. 

Constitutional purists may criticise some of the startling 
disclosures made by Dr. Khare in his political hiograpiiy with 
regard to the working of the Congress Executive or the imuttw.r 
in which the Viceroy's Cabinet functioned in pre- Independent 
days. Yet they now form chapters of Indian history and there 
are respectable precedents to permit such discloBures and Pandit 
Nehru and Maiilana Azad have set the example. 

We have yet to come across an Iiidian who was nominated 
by the British Viceroy to his Executive (kmneii, and wlio w'hlie 

in office could have the hardihood to tell th<* Viceroy You 

are plotting to side-track the question of Indian independencc^ 
Is it not the duty of paople like ub whn love their exiunfcry to ex|Kme 
this plot of yours 

In spite oe the malignant attacks by Ins erstwhiltu*i»tnra<k» 
of the CongresB, a grateful nation should to-day rcmcinber that 
Dr. Khare exhibited strength and mental fibre In hy dealing with 
South Africa. We wish there were more ikdians who could 
emulate this example in dealing with IncilfPs foreign afitare. 

His trNOONVBNTiOB'Aii methodSi^ his blunt brusque outburitei 
his flair for responding- to the passing mood; add' W# muimmpt' 
ftoir sugar-coatihg" Ms homilies^ should not make psieplfe oblivion 


Mavolankat to the Speaker’s Chair „d th “f Shri 

played therein is instructive I offef f!f, 

that when Khare was in thft f + rv^ ^ “ Parliament 

«abha, Mavalankar was often very hard^^^^ KI 

knew the art of hitting haek in aiperb ” 

»me of th™'^"„'";'’S“'Bt« il\"p “'‘iongli 

fine chapter ■■ B.ok to the Ptofessioi '■ a^r 

admire hi8resorttoHindunivtholn<y 1 Jou can not but 

by the Devas and theT„T“f 5 '’’‘"“”8 »f *b« ocean 

ahap, of Bengal and PnntS ,“dX ?' 
the power of ruling over the rest of InffiHT'”* 

» a true son of Indir*an? “Ileague, who 

a .trong bond of .pirill “?““trS' affi yT “ 

and Maharashtra and that is why a groat .!“ ■* n'"?” 
prosad Mookerjee and others who h ^ +i, 
with hito, admired sotoe of the gu.Me, o'f T‘fb '°f "* 

dazzling career would have awii+«ri h- ■j’ , ' More 

or bow before the Gods whJ ruled^iS 

's tho glory of Dr. N. B. Khare that h freedom. Yet it 

raised and remained a true md • *’®nt or compro- 

ion of real Nationalism preJchecr by'^ 

P SI4 Itaja Bmmta Roy Road, « ^ 

Ooh.utki-29 ^o'/'N. C. Chattbbjee 

Ihe mh Jvly 1959. 
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My Political Memoirs 


Autobiography 


GHAPTER I 


BIRTH, EARLY YEARS ANI> EDUCATION 


Although this book is primarily written with the intention 
of throwing some*. light on many political events occurxing in the 
recent history of India, 1 think it will not be out of place if I 
begin with a very brief account of niy early years, education etc. 


I am vent.urifig to write this autobiography of mine although 
•I am aware c)f my shortcomings. I am not at all a person of 
Hterary hafnts a.iid pursuits and hence, consider myself ill-fitted 
for this v<?nturesoine task. But I am impelled to do so by an 
iiih^iise dc:*sire to place before the public some historical facts 
not like!)*^ to {jome to its knowkidge in the ordinary course. The 
r<^m,lcrs nhoiikl not expect any literary merits in this book but 
nhouk! Ih^ <^onteut only with the information they would get, 
which I am would be found both interesting and illuminating. 


1 was born about the Kith of March 1882 at village KTere 
near Fanvel in thii Kolaba <liBtrict of the Bombay Presidency 
in II Chitpawan Brahmin family of Maharashtra. The Chitpawana 
am a welkiiown illiistiious clan of Maharashtra which produced 
Bajiraa the .k’irst, Nana Fadimvis, Nana Saheb of 1857, Wasudeo 
liiilwiwit PhiMlkc^ Justice Eaniidej Qokhaie, Lokmanya Tilak 
iiicl Vci^r Hiiwiirkiif, all of whom have contributed to the stiuggle 
jor indopcnilciico and the history of India. My father, Bhaskar 
Eaci Khare, was a District Pleader practising at BMwandi near 
Kiilyam My mother Diirgabai came from branch of the family 
of Bapti (loiifmlib tim last Maratha General who died fighting in 
the bititefbld in the Uhird Maratha' War in 1818 when the Peshwa 
Illr^ciW wai lost Ip^iho feihef.^^^ed; when ^ 
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only B yeais old. I was brought up by my mateinal uncle and 
later on by my elder brother who now Jagadguru Shanker- 
acharya. 

I was educated in Bombay upto the 6th English standard. 
But the Khaie family had to migrate from Bombay on account 
of the fct outbreak of plague in 1896. 

I went to Jabalpur to my maternal uncle who was employed 
in the G. I. P. Kailwaj^ and passed my Entrance Examination 
from Jabalpur in 1897. I joined the Government College, Jabal- 
pur and passed my Intermediate Examination in 1899. Unfor- 
tunately, in 1899, my maternal uncle took part in the Signallers® 
Strike in the G. I. P. Eailway and lost his job. I had to struggle 
hard for my education by doing private tuitions and other sundry 
work. I was first married in 1900 and my father-in-law Dr. K. K. 
Gokhale also rendered me financial help for my education. My 
tendencies were apparent even in my college days. One Mr. 
Browning, Principal of the College who also taught English to 
the Third Year Class, asked the students one day to write an essay 
on the advantages of the British connection with India. The 
whole class wrote passages after passages praising the British 
empire, but I was very highly critical of the British regime in 
India. Principal Browning, of course, could not relish this 
and he sent for nie and told me to apologise for my seditious 
writings and threatened me even with prosecution. I was not 
cowed down by this threat and I told the Principal to his face 
that the views expressed by me were honestly held by me and I 
was not conscious of having done anything wrong and that I would 
never apologise. Of course, it is needless to say that the Principal 
did not carry out his threat of prosecution. The only result o: 
the whole affair was that the papers ^ Kesaii ® of Poona an 
* Amrit Bazar Patrika ’ of Calcutta were stopped from the Colleg 
Library. ^ 

I passed my B. A. m 1902 in the Second Division and secured 
the Central Provinces Government scholarship for Medicine and 
I joined the Lahore Medical College in the Punjab in 1902. Here 
also I had a tiff* with the Principal, Major Sutherland, M. D. 
One day at the time of Clinical Lectures by Dr. Sutherland, I 
was inattentive and was found cutting jokes with fellow students. 


Di . Sutherland caught me and scolded me and gave an imposition 
task to be witten at home. The next day I presented this task 
to Major Sutherland who ridiculed me for faulty English before 
all the students. I told him that my idiom was correct and that 
he himself was wrong. But the Principal said that it was all 
nonsense. I was touched to the quick and next day carefully 
scanned the text books at home. I found the identical phrase 
used by me in the text book for which Major Sutherland had 
ridiculed me the previous day. On the following day I showed 
the same phrase to the Principal from the text book before all 
the students and asked him who was wrong. The Principal 
was discomfited and had to apologise, but while doing so, 
he asked me why I showed him the phrase before all the 
students, I replied to him that it was for the same reason 
for which he ridiculed me before all the students, 

I passed my final M. B. Examination at Lahore in June 1907 
and stood first in the University and obtained a Gold Medal, 
At Lahore I contracted friendship with Lala Hardayal, the well 
known revolutionary. 

Immediately after passing out I got a job in the Provincial 
Medical Service in the Central Provinces. I had to accept it as 
I was a scholarship holder and was bound to serve for five years! 
On account of my ideas of self respect and temperament, I could 
not pull on in Government service. The European officers 
in those days were generally haughty, arrogant and fond 
of insulting Indians. During the course of nine years of 
Government service, I had several incidents with the Euro- 
pean officers, of which a funny one is mentioned below. 

I was in temporary charge of the Victoria Hospital Jabalpur 
in 1908 where one Colonel Alexandar Silcock, I. M, S., was 
the Civil Surgeon, He was awefully offensive in nature and began 
to tease me. One day during his rounds, he showed me some 
cobwebs attached to the strings of picture frames of shakes and 
cobras hung high up on the walls and charged me with failure 
to perform the duties for which I was paid. I protested and told 
him that these pictures were never cleaned daily in any dispensary 
and expressed my surprise that such m importance was attached 
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fo the strings of these pictures, \vhich could not even be easily 
viewedi But reason did not prevail and Colonel Silcock was 
very adamant. I therefore thought of a nice plan to teach him 
a lesson.. Next morning I instructed my compounders not 
to dispense any prescription unless it was marked urgent, with 
the result that about 150 patients of all classes were crowded 
together in the dispensary. At the time of the arrival of the 
Civil Surgeon at the dispensary, I got a ladder, took those pictures 
down, rolled up my sleeves and began to rub them furiously when 
the Civil Surgeion began to enter the room. The patients 
haturally came near the Civil Surgeon who asked why they were 
waiting there. I promptly replied that I was doing my duties 
for which according to the Civil Surgeon I was paid. I told Mm 
that the patients were not Government property and it would 
not matter if they died. But these pictures of snakes and cobras 
were Government property and they must be well looked after. 
There was a roar of laughter amongst the patients and Colonel 
Silcock was completely mortified and left. He did not pursue 
me after this incident, but of course must have given me a bad 
confidential report. 

Inspite of such incMents, I pulled on in Government service 
because I was under a five year bond. In 1913, I appeared for 
fhe M. D. Examination of Punjab University at Lahore which 
took place on the 11th and 12th of December 1913. After 
paying my fees for the examination of the University on 
the 27th November 1913, I got my first heart attack at 
Lahore. Dr. Hiralal a Lecturer in the Medical college 
was called. He examined me and advised me to quit Lahore 
the next morning, as I was very ill. I declined to do so 
and told him that I would either appear in the examina- 
tion or my bones would burn on the banks of Ravi. For- 
tunately, I got well, appeared in the examination and passed. 
T was the first M.-D. of' 'the -Punjab University. Ultimately I 
had to resign Government service in 1916, after a row with the 
•Inspector General of <iyil Hospitals and the CHef Cbmmissioner 
biid I set up private, pcactice at Nagpur^ IJuring' the plafu© 
epidemic in Nagpur in and the teirible irifluenaa e^emie 
in 1918, Ihad^an c^ppitunityfo leader good seiyice'to’thei po<S»fle 


ol Mag'pur which' 'made me ■' very popular. I seonv cam-e' in, contac^t 
with and under the inflnenee of the late Br. B, S, Moonje and 
Banister Mr: 'V.; Abhyankar .and joined' the' Bashtiiya 'Mandal 
which was a political body functioning at Nagpur before the 
Congress got a foothold. 

' ; I was a member of the Executiye .Committee of the Eecep- 
tion Committee when a session of the Indian National Congress 
was held in Nagpur in 1920 and I was in charge of the healtli 
department. 

I was a member of the C. P. Legislative Council on behalf 
•of the Congress gwarajya Party from 1923 to 1929* I resigned 
in 1930 in pursuance of the mandate of the Lahore congress. I 
opposed Mahatma Candhi’s resolution at the Subjects 
Committee meeting of the Lahore Congress condemning 
the attempt to derail the Yiceroy’s train at Nizamnddm 
Station, New Delhi, on the ground that it was none of the 
business of the Congress which had declared its policy of 
nonviolence. In the Civil Disobedience Campaign of 1930, I was 
sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment, but was released 
before the expiry of the full term of the sentence on account of 
heart, attack. 

There was a terrible earthquake in Bihar in 1934, The 
Congress appointed a Committee to afford relief to the people 
who suffered from the consequences of the earthquake. The 
first meeting of this Committee was held in Patna where Mahatma 
Gandhi also attended and moved a resolution advocating respe- 
ctful cooperation to the Government in the matter of earthquake 
relief, I pleaded that the Mahatma should drop the word 
irespeciful because he had described this Government as 
Satanic and no one could respect Satan. Mahatma did 
not agree with me. I told him that if he did not drop 
this word I shall move an amendment to this 
resolution suggesting to drop that word respectful or sub- 
stitute for It the word responsive or necessary. Sardar 
Patel advised me not to do so and not to oppose the reso- 
lution of the Mahatma. He said no one would support 
me, I said that it did not matter. It was a matter of my 
conscience because I can never respect a Satanic Gk)vern* 
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uaent. The result was that the Mahatma moved his reso- 
lution of offering respectful cooperation and I was the only 
one person in the whole Assembly who opposed him. 

In 1933j I was in. charge of the Harijan tour of Gandhiji 
and won lanxels of praise &om him. From the beginning of 1935, 
after the death of BaiTister M. V. Abhyankar, the mantle of 
Congress leadership of the province feU upon me. I was a 
Congress Party member of the Central Asssembly, in 1935 and 
1936 and a part of 1937. In the general elections under the 
1935 Act held in 1936-37, the responsibility of selecting Congres s 
candidates in the three Congress provinces, viz., Mahakoshal, 
Nagpur and Berar devolved upon me. I carried on an extensive 
tour throughout the province of Central Provinces and Berar 
at my own expense without taking a pie from any Congress fund 
and secured a resounding victory for the Congress in this province. 

I^m now on began my life of strife, struggle and sacrifice. 


CHAPTER II 
HYPOCRACY EXPOSED 

::r: iTri" 

submitted to Sardar natel whn ^ Act was to be 
All T ^ ^“ruar patel who was the President of th» 
All India Oon^ress Parliamentafv • 

- Co„g„s. Con.U,..::tX'L^7::T-^Z 

vas necesaa^ befor. the names of the candidates Zu 
be announc^. Sandar Patel approved the whole of mv 

hXulf r L” - 

fn BhncmrcilZS 

aL^Hii i Chandak against Shri P. D. Harkare. He 

me before announcing 
the list with this one change. This was highly irregular 
improper and unconstitutional and I became awtfully 
angry, because I regarded this as a slight to myself I 
^pressed my anger at the Faizpur Session of the Congress 
m 1936 and I told Sardar Patel in an open meeting of the 
11 India Congress Parliamentary Board, that, this action 
his was worse than the action of a British Bureaucrat 
whom we ^1 condemned, because the British Bureaucrat, 
if he wanted to punish a person, at least gave him an opp- 
ortanity to defend himself. Sardar Patel in this case dW 

ri n 1 necessary procedure. Of course 

Sardar I^tel could not tolerate this open attack upon him and 
from that tame onwards, he nursed a feeling of secret hostffity 
against me. As a result he sent a word to Eavi Shankar Shukla 
one of my competitors for leadership to see to it that under no 
circumstances I was elected as the leader of the Party. Shukla 
made some efforts to carry out this Sardar Patel’s behest, but 
was not succ^ul, because I had then a strong backing from the 
Whole legislative party and I was unanimously elected as the leader 

heutir <MaganlaI Bharuka remahang 
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U 0 der the Congress Constitution, the leader of the partF 
had to become the Prime Minister of the province. I was 
not very anxious to accept this job of Prime Minister on. 
a salary of Rs. 500/- per mensem which was fixed then 
because when the mantle of leadership of the Congress* 
fell upon me after the death of Barrister Abhy ankar, I had 
necessarily to suffer from financial stringency from 1 935 ; 
Congress duties naturally came in the way of my profession. 
But at the same time, I could not evade the responsibility 
which fell upon me to become the Prime Minister because* 
people would have said that I was refusing to accept thi^ 
responsibility, fearing the financial loss involved. Therefore^ 
willy-nilly and against my wish, I had to accept 
the position of the Prime Minister of the province of the 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

I formed the first Congress Ministry in the whole of Indian 
bn the forenoon of 14th July 1937. Before becoming the Prime 
Minister, I had got a glimpse of Sardar PateFs dictatorial tendency 
in the task of selection of Congress candidates. I had a tussle 
with him at Faizpur described in the last paragi^aph. After 
becoming the Prime Minister I had an unpleasant experience of' 
Pandit Nehru who presided over the Faizpur session of the 
Congress. In his Presidential address at Faizpur, Pandit Nehru 
said, It ( Congress ) is anti-imperialist and tries for great changes 

in our political and economic structure.* 

Congressmen were going to Legislatures not to co-operate with 
the Government of India Act but to combat it. Naturally as 
a Prime Minister I thought of combatting the Government of 
India Act by fighting for declaration by the Government of India 
of a public holiday on the 26th January 1938, the Independence 
Bay of the Congress. This declaration would not have secured 
independence for India, but would have resulted in the recognition 
of it to principle, . 

* > . But before entering into an argument with the Governor of 
the proviee, Sir Hyde Gowan, a hard bureaucratic nut to cracky 
I thoxight it proper to get the of Pandit Nehru, the Presi- 
dent of the Congress and t wrote to him for it.. He gave it willingly 


ill a short letter dated the 22nd Becember 1937, which was as 
follows : 

I have your letter of 19th December, I am glad to learii. 
that you are taking action about January 26th being declared 
as a -public holiday. I entirely agree with you that such action 
should be uniform in ail the Congress Provinces. I am writing 
to the other Prime Ministers accordingly.’’ 

My letter to which this letter of Shri Nehru is a reply, and 
one or two other important letters of mine have not been- 
Included in the book ^‘Bunch of old letters” recently written by 
Neh ru and published by Asia Publishing House perhaps on account 
of their embarassing nature or my being a persona non-graia! 

At Faizpur, Pandit Nehru emphasised his personal view, 
that the only logical consequence of the policy of the Congress 
was to have nothing to do with the acceptance of office. But 
it, is well-known that Gandhiji and Rajaji held a contrary yiew. 
li is also well known that Gandhiji made it a condition for accept- 
ance of office as provincial ministers that the Governors of the 
provincess should not interfere in the day to day administration 
and should not use their special powers. In the summer of 
1937, Grandhiji was recouping his health at Teethal, a sea- 
side health resort. Rajaji had a secret interview with Lord 
Ersfcine, the then Governor of Madras quite contrary to the 
Congress discipline then. After this interview, Rajaji saw 
Gandhiji at Teethal. This aroused public curiosity and 
when asked, Rajaji, said that he had been to Teethal to dis- 
cuss Kaithopanishad with Gandhiji ! Of course this reply’ 
was giwen only to conceal their manoeuvres. It appears' 
that during the secret interview, Rajaji assured the Madras 
Governor that the Congress would not wreck or combat 
the Act but would work it just like the liberals. One could 
easily imagine that Rajaji’s visit to Teethal was to secure 
Gandhi jd's consent to the assurance given by him to the? 
Madras Governor. When this assurance was communicated to 
Lord Limlithgow, the then Viceroy, he issued a long statement 
from Sim-la in June 1937, which was deemed to be the assurance' 
asked for by Gandhi; As a result Congress formed -ministries irf 
its majCMcSIy. pcoviaoeB jh.thfe latter 
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Hyde 

letter 

w,hicli 

Rajaji 

letter 


After much wrangling with Sir Hyde Gowan, the Gover- 
nor of Central Provinces, I secured his consent for declaring 
a public holiday on the 26th January 1938, the Congress 
][ndependence Day. He naturally referred the matter to 
fcord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, who opposed it. While 
communicating this fact to me. Sir 
Gowan read some paragraphs from a 

received by him, from Lord Linlithgow 

disclosed all the manoeuvres of Gandhiji and 

about office acceptance. Lord Linlithgow in this 

pointendly mentioned the fact of the assurance conveyed 
to him by Rajaji with the consent of Gandhiji, that the 
Congress would work the reforms just like the liberals. 
From this letter it appeared that Pandit Nehru also wrote 
to some Prime Ministers in the Congress Provinces as 
promised by him in his letter to me of 22nd December 19374 
Lord Linlithgow in his letter described the reaction of 
various Prime Ministers in rather picturesque phraseology 
He said, the Bombay Premier, Mr. Kher, raised the matter 
about declaration of holiday with his Governor, but was 
Very lukewarm. The U. P. Premier, Mr. G. B. Pant raised 
the matter with his Governor, but did not insist at all. The 
Bihar Premier, Mr. Shri E^rishna Sinha raised the matter 
with his Governor, but dropped it like a hot potato and 
Rajaji, the Madras Premier did not raise the matter at all 
mth his Governor. Towards the end, Lord Linlithgow 
also mentioned the public statement issued by Pandit 
Ne^u, the Congress President in the first week of January 
1938 that, there would be no deadlock on the issue of decla- 

ttgow conclu^d, Why should your Prime Minister be 
so insistent. TeU him that this could not be done as it wL 
a matter of fundamental importance. » After reading this 

ITL uT Khare, 1 have 

tried to help you, but your own people have betrayed you ” 

Pandit Nehru, the 
Congress President at that time, I had to meekly swaUow 
this insult offered to me by the British Governor 
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Tluv4 very attitude of Pandit Nehru was exhibited years later 
in 1955 at the time of the Goa Satyagraha, in its fully developed 
form .In the beginning he encouraged that movement ; so much 
so, that he publicly expressed his feeling of leading a batch of 
Satyagrahis into Goa. But subsequently he banned it ; and now M's 
police are protecting the Goa Border. > 

Some how or other, my ministry functioned pretty well for 
about a year. It gave the lead in the matter of removing the 
ban on proscribed literature, and permitting the establishment of 
rifle-clubs in High Schools and Colleges. But the bilingualism of 
tMs province and Sardar Patel’s secret hostility against me, had 
their effect after all. Sardar Patel was an important entity in 
the Congress organisation, next to the Mahatma, and tMs fact 
influenced other Congress leaders also against me. My Maha- 
koshal colleagues who were not very friedly to each other, 
seeing the attitude of the Congress High Command towards 
me, became united and took this opportunity to conspire 
against me and oust me from office. I was suspicious 
about the honesty and integrity of some of my colleagues 
and I was having an informal enquiry against some of them. 
This fact also helped a great deal to bring about a conspi- 
racy between some of my colleagues and Sardar Patel, who 
castigated me for holding an informal enquiry into the 
conduct of one of my colleagues. On one of Ms visits to Nagpur 
Sardar Patel openly charged me with shamelessness on account 
• of this informal enquiry against a colleague. To this charge I 
promptly replied to the face of Sardar Patel, that there was no 
shamelessness in holding such an enquiry even against a colleague. 
That shows my character and regard for honesty and I am proud 
of it. I am also proud of the fact that I have the courage to hold 
an enquiry even against a colleague when that became necessary. 

From the above conversation it would appear that the wind 
was blowijG^ against me and the conspiracy was also maturing. 
I disclosed this fact to my friend and supporter and a very able 
la^er of tMs province, namely Shri T. J. Keto* He advised 
ine not to take ^y hasty action bit to consult Mahatma Gandhi 
Accprdi^ly, I fent Ja letter to idaintma Gand^ 
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.feom Paclimarlii daring the summer of 1938 and requested him 
to grant me an interview so that I may place the relevant facts 
^before him. Mahatma Gandhi promptly replied to my letter and 
.fixed 12th June 1938 as the date for the interview. I placed all 

the facts before him and also showed him some papers, official and 

non-official. Mahatma Gandhi saw the papers with close 
attention and said to me with a grave face that such men 
of doubtful integrity should not be in the ministry. He 
comforted me by telling me on my face that he fully realised 
my difficulties and had full sympathy with me. 

I thanked the Mahatma for his sympathy and left him with 
great satisfaction and pleasure but before leaving his hut, I made 
a verbal request to grant me another interview in this connecticn 
after about a fortnight which Mahatma Gandhi conceded with 
pleasure. Accordingly, I went to see him on the 29th of June 
1938 at Sewagiam. During this interview, I showed him 
a letter which I had got intercepted. Wonder of wonders ! 
The Mahatma suddenly became very angry at me after 
seeing this letter and reprimanded me for troubling him 
every time in such matters, saying that he had no concern 
with these matters as he was not even a four anna member 
of the Congress. 

‘ I was amazed at this surprising change in the Mahatma’s 
'mental attitude towai*ds ine. I was also angry and irrit<vted and 
■told him that I was aware that he was not a four anua member 
:of the Congress because. I was also in the Congress, but I knew 
.that he was the creator and dictator of the Working Committee 
and that I came to see him fully conscious of his capacity. I 
told him further that when I first came to see him, it was after his 
.written approval and when I came to see him the second time, 
.it was in pursuance of his verbal consent. On both these occa- 
sions, he wai^ not a four anna member of the Congress and it wag 
surprising that he did not. plead this excuse on those two occa- 
sions and he was. doing it now. Obviously this was a lamo 
.excuse which could not be accepted from even an ordinary 
man in the street. How could it be accepted from a person who 
is called a Mahatnia and who glorified in the appfelation. I told 
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him further that my eyes were cpeued and I was thoroughly 
disillusioned. Now whenever an occasion would arise 
to take action in this matter, I would not go to any Tom, 
Dick and Harry* but I would take such action, as would be 
prompted by my mmr voice which is as powerful as his, al. 
though I was a smaller man. If any unpleasant result arises 
after such an action, prompted by my inner voice, Ishouid not be 
blamed. Mter this, I took permission of Mahatma Gandhi to ask 
him one question. On his agreeing, I enquired from him whether 
he met Sardar Patel between the 12th June and 29th June 1938* 
The Mahatma replied that Sardar Patel was at Sewagram on the 
21st June 1938. On this I at once said that I realised why he 
changed his front and had indulged in a volte-face. After this 
I wished him and returned to Nagpur. 

After some days, the situation became worse and I decided 
to dissolve my ministry. Accordingly, I requested all my collea- 
gues to tender their resignations to me. Both my Maharash- 
triau colleagues sent resignations to me according to my 
request, but all the three Mahakoshal colleagues went to 
Wardha and met Shri Rajendra Prasad (the present Presi- 
dent of the Indian Union ) and got a letter from him asking 
them not to tender their resignations even if demanded by 
Dr. Khare, that is, me. Under the Congress Constitution 
then, Shri Rajendra Prasad had no authority to issue such 
an order. He was only a member of the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee and his individual responsibility was limited only to 
Bihar and Orissa. The individual responsibility about Madras, 
Bombay, G. P. belonged to Sardar Patel. It was clear therefore 
that Shri Rajendra; Prasad exceeded his authority and committed 
a breach of disdiplino. But nobody asked him any explanation 
for his action. This will show who were involved in the 
conspiracy against me. 

If the three Mahakoshal colleagues of mine had followed 
the democratic convention and tendered their resignations to me 
as per my demand, I would have placed the resignations of all the 
iSJinisters before the' Cdiigrass Working Comimttee and would 
‘have abided by'lh^r directive^ 3Snt •‘from ‘the fqri^bhig account, , 
it will be evident to anybody tIiat’'i;wpuW'''Pe^,®aSi''^^ 
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'at the hands of the Working Committee because important 
persons like Sardar Patel, Bajendra Prasad and Gandhi were 
against me and obviously partial to my Mahakoshal colieagues.- 
Under such difficult circumstances, I had no alternative but to 
place the resignations of myself and my two Maharashtrian colie- 
■■ agues before the Governor. . The Governor, Sir Francis Wylie 
advised the Mahakoshal Ministers to follow the democratic 
convention and tender their resignations, but they flatly 
refused. Democratically, therefore, the Governor had no 
alternative but to accept the resignations of the three Maha- 
rashtrian Ministers and terminate the tenure of office of the 
three Mahakosal Ministers. The Governor had this power 
under Article 51 of the 1935, Act and there was no question of 
using his special power. The grievance of the Congress 
Woridng Committee that Dr. Khare acted in a way to compel the 
Governor to use his special powers to dismiss the Ministers 
was entirely wrong and unwarranted by the Constitution. 

Under the law, the Governor could not carry on the adminis- 
tration of the province without a Ministry. Therefore, he had 
again to send for me and request me to assist him in the formation 
'of another Ministry because I was still the leader of the majority 
party. Accordingly I formed another ministry under the auspi- 
ces of the Congress and under its programme and principles. I 
did not do anything wrong by taking this step under democratic 
conventions. Yet without any enquiry on which I insisted, the 
Congress Working Committee charged me with playing into the 
■hands of the Governor and bringing down the Congress prestige. 
This charge was made against me only to cover the conspiracy against 
me. I say so emphatically. In a country, ruled by foreigners, 
it was very easy to say about anyone that he became a tool in 
the hands of a foreign Governor, because under those conditions 
it was easily believed. The Congress W^orking Committee deposed 
me on this charge against me without any enquiry. This raised 
a furore in the whole country and the echoes of this were raised 
.even in foreign countries. Tho famous American author John 
Gunthur has said in his book "Inside Asia” that the Congress 
High Command treated the Bcime Minister of a province worse 
than a mean criminal. 
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1 published a full and authentic account of this ' Kliarc 
Episode’ in September 1938 under the caption 'My Defence’ 
In which fascimile photographs of relevant correspondence had: 
been given. Some account of this episode was also published 
hy Shri Indra Prakavsh, Editor of Hindu Sabha Weekly named^ 
' Hindoo Outlook ’ in my Biography written by him under the, 
name He Fought Gandhism A brief and sketchy account 
is given here to enable the readers to know why I became so bitter' 
against Mahatma Gandhi and. the Congress Working Committee. 
Initially, I was an ardent admirer of Mahatma Gandhi. So much- 
so that during liis Harijan tour, I purchased a new motor car 
for his comfort and while travelling in the car, I used to allow him 
to rest in the car with his head on my lap. But this experience 
which I got in the Khare Episode made me a relentless and 
irreconcilable critic of Gandhi and Gandhism and regarding 
Gandhi as a symbol of the whole Congress Working Committee,, 
I carried on vigorous propoganda against both and against the 
hyprocracy of truth and ncn-voilenoe, till 1948, L e. till the death 
of Gandhi, by my pen and tongue* During his life time Gandhi 
used many meditators to request me to stop this virulent propa- 
ganda. The chief mediator was my friend Mr. T. J. Kedar, but 
the efforts of these mediators failed. 

On the contrary I became very bitter against Gandhi and 
the Congress Working Committee and determined never to spare 
them but to criticise their actions relentlessly whenever an opp- 
ottunity offered. In my public speeches I used to charge the 
Congress Working Committee with nepotism and favouritism. 
The Congress President Subhas Chandra Bose challenged me 
publicly to offer proof * of my charge of nepotism and favouritism 
against the Working Committee, In reply, I published in the 
press the facsimile photographs of letters received from Sardat 
Patel, Sarojini JSTaidu and Charlie Andrews. It would be quite 
relevant for historical purposes to reproduce those letters here 
as follows ; 

Bombay, 

21st August 1937 
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One of Ms brothers is a member of the Congress Assembly Party 
in the Bombay Assembly. His elder brother has given great 
support to the Congress on many occasions in the past. He 
wants a fair deal and no favour, in connection wih his tender 
to the Nagpur Municipal water supply scheme where he is afraid 
of his rivaFs influence in the affair getting an undue advantage. 
I shall thank you if you will see that justice is done to him. His 
rival is a European Contractor and the decision in the affair 
depends, I understand, on the recommendation of a European 
Engineer of Government. 

(Sd) Vallabhbhai PateL 


Manerville. Simla, 

November 5thj 1937. 

My Dear Jamanlal, 

I do hope you have good news about Kamal at Cambridge. 
I want you to pass on this letter to Mr. Khare the Prime Minister 
with the enclosure. Mr. Garewal is in the P. W. D. and was in 
the C. P. where his son Daljit had an accident with a gun which 
was loaded and shot a servant. He told a lie over it and his 
lawyer tried to prove an alibi, but he was convicted of man-sla- 
Tighter and sentenced to four years’ in the Jabalpur Beformatory- 
His father finds, each time he goes, that Ms character is deteri- 
orating and fears that if he remains all the four years, he wiil 
become hardened and ruined for life. He would gladly come and 
see the Minister and ask that his son, who is about 14 years of 
age (if I have remembered rightly ) might be placed under his 
own charge on probation. 

I have no.doubt myself that, the father has told me the truth 
and that if it were possible for Mm now to be responsible for Ms 
own son on probation, Ms character might he saved. Ba|kumari 
offered to write also, hut I said that I would write, to you mysell 
I feel sure that the Prime IMGnister whom I met at your bungalow 
could . take aU/Mterest in mck m .exceptional ,casa, where a son, of 
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a big respectable father has come owing to his own fault in telling 
a falsehood, into such a terrible state. 

Your affectionate friend, 

(Sd) Charlie Andrews. 

Will yon give my kindest remembrances to Dr. Khare. 

This letter was sent to me by shri Jamanlal Eajaj with his 
endorsement requesting me to oblige. 


Zaheer Manzil 
Red Hill, 
Hyderabad Dn. 
21st June 1938, 

Dear Dr. Khare, 

1 hear that you are likely to appoint a new Advocate General 
temporarily in the event of the present incumbent filling in an 
acting the Bench. I would like, if I may to put in a word 

for Mr. Walter Dutt. I think his name was approved by the High 
Court for a post, but your predecessor in office preferred his own 
man whom I need not name, I think, you will find Mr. Dutt 
W. B. very able and deserving of this responsible position. 

(Sd) Sarojini Naidu, 

P. S. — There is also I believe a post of acting Judge likely to be 
vacant. 

People will remember that soon after I was deposed 
towards the end of July 1938, Walter Dutt was appointed 
as Advocate General by the Shukla Ministry, 

In my speeches in the public after my dismissal, I used to 
to compare Mahatma Gandhi with Pope and myself with Martin 
Luther, A relevant extract will be interesting; 

The present working of the Congress organisation is similar 
to the theocracy of the middle ages when all the kings of Europe 
bowed before the Pope and the Pope used to get anything done 
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JxiougL the agency of these kings. Similarly, Mahatma Gandhi 
who was not even a four anna member of the Congress 
was getting everything done in the Congress provinces 
oug his hierarchy and the Congress ministries sub- 
ordinated to it. Blind faith in the Roman Catholic Christianity 
^ ad gone to the extent that money used to be paid to the Pope 
to acquire absolution from sin to the departed soul and the Pope 
a. so issued all sorts of Barmans which were more often than not 
mdicrous. When the situation became intolerable, there arose 
Martin Luther who revolted against such obnoxious dogmas. 

cipwas the birth of Christian Protestantism which is now out- 
num ering Catholicism. The same thing was happening more 

orgams^tion. If you compare Mahatma 
I compare me with Martin Luther 

I have been expelled from the Congress. I am. not sorry for it.” 

A u 5^ Working Committee in September 1938. 

As a result of that I was exnellpd from n ^ i f 

fcion of the A T C P c Congress by a resolu- 

next da V fit’ “ I^®lhion2nd October 1938. The 

I wept to to pteotptg hoH peer G«d Jito„b i„ n..™, city 

presided ovei" bv Shri T T TT/x/io t x i ^ 

which T dcl.v/!i ^ ^ a speech 

1 Inch dehvered on the occasion, that is, on the 3rd October 

No Democracy in the Congress 

function of hoisting the Conen'Ss fhut 
m this Dasera day was to be performed at my hands and it w^is 
fixed sometime ago, but I must frankly tell you that circumstances 
have changed since then. I was then a congressman but 1 have 

t^ongress, bell, book and candle. I am therefore no ionner a 
^ngressman at least one toeing the line with the Congress Hich 

SXtfjL •• Wo want 

tell you that this flag, alt^ugj a“ o^r^s 
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of revolt in iny hands, not against the Congress as an Iiistitntioiij 
not against the ideals cherished by all bnt against the autocracy 
and the injustice of the Congress High Command supported and 
backed by no less a person than Mahatma Gandhi himself. So 
if you have this function performed by me, a rebel against the 
Congress High Command, You will also be rebels by implication. 
Now afier having made the position clear, is it still your pleasure 
that I should peiform this function ? (Voices : Yes, Yes, we are 
all rebels against injustice whosoever does it ). I thank you 
very much for the great confidence you have placed in me this 
morning. It gives me a great pain to hoist this banner of revolt, 
but I have to do it in the interest cf the country and the freedom 
which we all desire. The working of the hierarchy of the Con- 
gress under the halo of Gandhism has unfortunately resulted 
in stifling the power of thinking of the people and inculcated 
mental slavery amongst the masses. Mental slavery Is the worst 
form of slavery. We must revolt against it. Besides this, the 
the monopoly of office in the Congress Working Committee by 
the same persons year to year has created some self-interest for 
them which has harmed our fight for ihe ideals of democratic 
freedom. It must now be patent to you ail that there is no de- 
mocracy in the Congress. The President is a puppet in the hands 
of Mahatma Gandhi, who by the way^ is not even a four anna 
member in the Congress and takes pride in it, and who 
virtually appoints the Working Committee behind the scene. The 
curse of India has been, as is evident from every page of our past 
history, that there is too much dependence upon one individual 
howsoever great he may he. The Congress is committing the 
same historical mistake and until we revolt against this and get 
rid of the situation the Congress cannot function as a democratic 
organisation, fighting for the freedom of the masses. It is therefore 
that I have raised this banner of revolt with the consent of yoii 
all on this auspicious day of Dasera. You know, the forefathers 
of us Marathas started therir invasions and campaigns on this an 
spicious day. I am definite that this revolt will spiead amongst 
the congressmen all over. 1 am a ^small man. I do not care what 
happens to me, hut the fire lit by me today will spread and yon 
will see that in a short time big persons in the Congress organi- 
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sation will -'have' to revolt against this GandMan dictatorship 
and be expelled or get put. This dictatorship is so cruel that even 
those who are near and dear to him (Gandhi) will find it necessary 
to revolt against this dictatorship. Mahatma Gandhi without 
any enquiry which I demanded has tried to oust me from public 
life. I do not care for it. I shall do whatever public service 
I can with my own lights and I utter this curse today that the 
Mahatma who has done this wrong to me will find it before his 
death that he too has lost his influence upon the public. May 
God spare him till my prophecy is fulfilled. 

Curse fulfilled 

It will be surprising to know that about the Dasera day oi 
1947, i. e. about 25th October that year, Mahatma Gandhi him- 
self said in a prayer speech at Birla House in New Delhi that he 
did not want to live for 125 years but would regard it a great 
mercy if God closed his eyes immediately because now there was 
no charm in continuing to live as his friends and colleagues did 
not now take counsel from him and his principles were not now 
regarded or respected by the people. So my prophecy came 
out true after only a short period of nine years. 

I have quoted this speech of mine to show that I do not want 
to hide an 3 ?thing from the public and also that inspite of being 
expelled from the Congress at that time, the people 
entirely in my favour. 

I continued this criticism on Gandhi and the Congr(\MS Work- 
ing Committee and I have issued numerous press statements and 
have also sent many open letters to Gandhiji himself by registc^red 
post, acknowledgement due, I propose to quote hero Bomo of 
these statements and letters ( while the war was going on ) to show 
how bitter and to the point was my criticism of the shifting and 
faltering policy of the Congress during the War. 

; - Nagpur 

June 27fch, 194Cf 

INDIA AND THE WAR : DUTY OF THE PEOPLE. 

‘ We are oh the threshold of a great international upheaval. 
When the very existence of the major nations is being challenged 
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by tliB scienti ic and rutliless. -forces of vio]ence,*--“w}ioseJnt€ii.^^ 
is perhaps faintly realised by Indians because of enforced security 
Imposed by the British rulers, — ^the general feeling is sedulonsty 
propagated in the country, that our ills could be remedied and 
even our political and economic freedom could be won by the 
gospel of truth and non-violence, to achieve which we are merely 
required to spin, spin and spin. The Government of the country 
now seems to have got up from its slumber and frantic efforts 
are being made to form War Committees and establish Civic? 
Guards and while the slow, proverbially slow and inefficient 
bureaucracy moves on, we hear the capitulation of France, a 
nation which was considered the second great democracy of the 
West. Black outs are being practised in Bombay, Simla, Cal- 
cutta and other places and yet the Congress Working Committee, 
composed presumably of the best brains of India, is merely shed: 
ing tears at the fall of mighty empires and does not give any lead 
to the country at this momentous hour of its destiny. The 
Eamgarh Congress has finally succeeded in expelling J^ir. Subhash- 
Chandra Bose out of the Congress, vliose only sin was to demand 
a cabinet, comprising of all shades of political views in the country, 
and appointed Mahatma Gandhi almost as the sole dictator in 
view of the critical situation of India vis-a-vis the world : war. 
The Mahatma unable to resist the growing demand of the leftists 
to start a struggle for Independence or the demand of his closest 
and dearest constitutionists to form ministries and offer co-op- 
eration, advocated for a time an attitude of benevolent neutrahty. 
To camouflage his plan, Satyagraha Committees were forme<i 
and Indians were told to be ready for the struggle. 


Failure of the Working Committee : 

The world moves on in its own way and we see before our own 
very eyes democracies and nations crumbling, the whole edifice 
of Imperialism is being demolished and is on its last legs. At 
this hour, the Working Committee which recently met at Wardha 
was unable to give any lead to the country, as it was sharply 
divided within itself. The wisdom has at last dawned on the 
members of the Working Committee who see in the policy of the 
Mahatma, a surest way Of ' disaster ' ’^md destaxetion of ' many 
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Millions of peaceful citizens if only they repeat the slogan of non- 
tiolence. The members of the Working Committee not having 
the requisite Courage of making Subhash of the Mahatma, havc^ 
politely passed a long -winding, but meaningless resolution by 
absolving Mahatma Gandhi of all responsibility of the future of 
the Congress policy. If the members of the Working Committee 
are honest to themselves, they should resign or call a special 
session of the Congress and give what they feel to be a correct 
lead to the country, but they feel that the basic policy of Mahatma 
Gandhi, auz., to produce a change of heart m the opponent by 
non-violent satyagraha is the correct policy for achieving inde- 
pendence as they said in the resolution. The same result could 
be achieved by making a noble gesture at this critical hour to 
Great Britain. We all— Congress, Hindoos, Muslims, Harijans 
etc., without giving up our respective ideologies, can keep aside 
our quarrels for the time being and come together in our own 
interest and offer whole hearted co-operation in can'png on the 
administration and help the Government to maintain order at 
this hour in India. By unconditional help to Britain in this 
grave hour, Indians will not only rise in moral status in the eyes 
of the Britishers, but also of the Mahatma. This will also bring 
the various communities whether at the Centre or in the provinee»s 
together, and this will greatly help each other to understand 
difficulties and pave the way for lasting communal unity. This 
may also sliame Britain to submission to our just political demands. 

At this time, therefore, when each political party is tryir)g 
to assume an attitude of indifference and when the Congress 
seems to he confused, the duty of the general public is clear. 
I therefore appeal to the general public of this country to forcii 
a solution of the political impasse by forming a national Govern- 
ment representative of all parties and devoting the whole cncigy 
of the country to the successful termination of war and defence 
of this country. It is of the utmost importance at thfe grave 
hour when Imperialism seems to be fading out of existence, that 
the important stiategio and administrative positions should be 
in the hands of capable Indians no matter what party they belong 
to. This \^ay lies the road to India’s brighter destiny, for other* 
wise, the future appears gloomy and dry. 
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The date of this Press Statement, is 27th Tune 1940.. It is 
f note that Lord. LinlithgoWj the Viceroy, made his 
pronouncement of expanding and extending his Execntive Goiinci! 
on the 8tli August 1940. , 

In the letters and statements which foTow, the hypocracy, 
inconsistency, self-contradiction and sacrafice of truth and non* 
Adolence of the Congress policy will be illustrated. 


OPEN LETTER TO MR* M. K* GANDHI. 

18th July 1940v 

Dear Mahatmaji, 

I have been closely following your articles in the ^Harijan * 
written by you after your sad separation from the Congress Work- 
ing Committee. You have rightly complained that the Delhi 
resolution of the Working Committee is a breach of the Eamgarh 
resolution in spirit, if not in words. I am of opinion that it is a 
breach in spirit as well as a breach in words too, and the responsi- 
bility for this happening is entirely yours; because you have 
yourself shelved that your resolution in your capacity a>s the so 
called Generalissimo. You* withdrew the Congressmen in office 
as a more bluff. In your exalted sense of self-importance, you 
thought that by this petty gesture, the British Government which 
was involved in a life and deathstrugglewould come down on its 
knees, but ax>parently, they were made of a sterner stuff and your 
bluff did not work. You then ordered that the Congress Commi- 
ttees should be converted into Satyagraha Committees. This 
bluff also failed and the Viceroy did not make a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Sewagram with the Charter of Indian Independence 
in his pocket, but you had to ascend the mountains of Simla inr 
spite of your high blood pressure with a beggar’s bowl for a 
compromise. 

These tactics of yours intensified, the natural cupidity of 
your followers for power, pelf and position and they made public 
j^ronouncements in their speeches in favour of going back to 
offices. This was impossible without active support to Govern- 
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Kent i. then- efforts, *hich agein WM banned by the E™j»h 
„.olntion. You too were against then resumption ot otfico 

• xi * nf office YOU were overwhemied. witB 

because annng the. all corners ofthe 

I^SrT ionlvho were once a stepping stone to the high pedestal 
5 office proved now to be a stumbling block in their way. They 

therefore resolved to abjure their faith in non-violence of the thmd 

degree which they pretended to profess for over 20 years, plumped 
for participation in the war. and unceremomously 
\ .f ffiP sole agency of the Indian National Congress and thus 
removed the obstacle^in their way. The association and relation- 
ship of a generation were broken and you were left the 

o7 your principle of non-violence under any circumstances with 
the exception of your Frontier edition. 

You raised the factious cry that Pattibhi’s defea,t was your 
defeat and manoeuiTcd with the help of your colleagues to 
yourself as a super President of the Congress at Pamgar^ 
■You turned out Subhash Chandra Bose-who wanted a composite 
Lrking Committee-on the issue of a uniform and ^mogeneous 
Wo S committee ot one mind mid one voice, mere m tbnt 
uifiform Working Committee now ? Those ve^ colleagues with 
whL help you installed yourseK at Ramgarh have deserted you 

“HoS P^-ue principle de«.r to YO" “ 

V, + rt foil I Well might have you said Thou too Brutus . 
1 have said'in the concluding pages of ‘ My Defence ’ that the 
• Day of Judgment ’ was for all and the Mahatmaa would not be 
excluded. I should have written this letter in a sense of supreine 
sSsfaction for my prophecy being » 

But instead, I feel a sort of morbid symphathy for you w^oh 
I have expressed in a telegram which you doubtless must have 

received. 

You are a past master in the subtle art of f 

though ; yet sole of your writings are so bitter ^at all the chag- 
rin, moitification and disappointment you feel, peep through 
them in spite of your best efforts to conceal them. You reiter^ 
unequivoclly your extreme faith in non-violence under any 

circumstances and the want of this faith in your oollegues » 
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distressing you. You should be congratulated for this consistency, 
although one may ask you, ‘‘ why was not that faith so unequi- 
vocal when your ministries indulged in firing and lathi charges ; 
but that may be excused as a passing error of judgment. 

Your appeal to every Briton is surprising. I do not hold 
any brief for Britons, but you w^ant them to yield to your non- 
violence here in India and to Hitler’s violence in Europe. Is it 
not a bit cruel and Quixotic ? You have offered your services 
to them in the cause of non-violence. If they send to you Berlin, 
where your services are most needed, and violent and non-violent 
Hitlers meet together, the result will astound the world, Mahat-, 
maji, I congratulate you for these articles which although queer, 
are frank, bold, sincere and consistent. But I cannot congratu- 
late you on your latest article headed Cry in the Wilderness ’’ 
because it is written in a different strain. This might have been 
due to Rajaji’s visit to Sewagram on his way back from Delhi 
to Madras, By the way, you tried your best to send me into 
wilderness and now it has come upon you to cry in the "wildemess,’ 
Strange are the ways of revenge of hoary time. 

In this article ycu relate your conversation with Mr. Bapuji 
Aney when he paid a flying visit to you to express his sympathies. 
You were laying a flattering unction to your soul with your compa- 
rison with Sage Vyas. But don’t you see Mahatmaji that when 
Mr, Bapuji Aney says they should I think leave you in peace 
and let you go your way he means you should cease to dabble, 
in politics. When one eats too much butter, castor oil becomes 
necessary and both are inevitable in the economy of the human 
body. This is my only apology for encroaching upon you ijin 
your sad separation, with this long letter. 

It appears from your cry in the wilderness that your separa- 
tion from the Congress is not a divorce but only a decree nisi, as 
you say they will again be with me ”, You also further say that 
it would have been morally wrong to strive with Rajaji in what 
he morally regarded as his clear duty. May I ask you if it was 
not morally wrong to strive with me on that fateful night of 
25fch July 1938 1 Instead of dissuading R^aji^* you encouraged 
hhn to follow his course. You are a §m behever in non-violence 
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under any circumstances. You also hold violence , is 'wi’ong and 
sinful. Rajaji’s course clearly countenances violence for defence 
of the country. How can you then encourage him to follow his 
course ? Is it not an abetment of a wrong and sinful act ? We^ 
poor mortals cannot solve this riddle. Will you solve it ? And 
what punishment are you going to mete out for this clear contra- 
vention of the Eamgarh resolution 1 But I forget. When all 
are guilty who is to punish whom ? Rajaji told you that your 
vision was blurred and you paid back the compliment to hini^ 
though in a jocular mood. He must have told you in your own 
words, ‘Mon’t make a fetish of a Congress resolution’’ and so 
the biter was bit, Bravo for this response and co-operation ! 

You further say in your article, I do not. believe that the 
unarmed millions of India cannot exercise ahnnsa with success 
You have said before that non-violent Satyagraha could not be 
started because the masses were not yet imbibed with the spirit 
of non-violence. May I ask you which is true ? Towards the 
end of your article, you hope that every Gujerathi Congressite, 
man and woman, will declare his adherence to Ahimaa and reassure 
the Sardar that they will never resort to violence. Mahatmaji, 
during my episode you charged me with provincialism and region- 
alism, although I do not possess any. May I ask you now, if it is 
not provincialism and regionalism in exceisis ? 

To conclude, the foregoing will show that Gandhism is dead 
and self-righteousness, hypocracy, punning and quibbling have 
become orphans. Let the Congress be purged of these, and -live 
and thrive as a purely political organisation to achieve national 
independence of India. Mahatmanji, amen and adieu. 

■ : Your’s truely 
■N. B. Khaub 

ELECT JAMNADAS MEHTA 

_ March 7th, 194L 

I congratulate Mr. Jamnadas Mehta for the rare and splendid 
courage he has .shown in . contesting 'the. Central Assembly by- 
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election in Maharasiitra under the present circumstances, when ■ 
the Gandiiist Congress is carrying on a campaign of civil disobedi- 
ence. Mto Jamnadas Mehta as far as individual merits go, is 
far superior to his congress rivals, and I am sure, all right thinldng, 
progressive, and national elements in the province will whole- 
heartedly support him. Ordinarily speaking, this by-election 
should have been a walk over for Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, but 
unfortunately, it is not so on account of the deluding propoganda 
carried on by the Maharashtra Congress Committee in whose 
hands imprisonment of Congress leaders is a trump card, and who 
are bound to h3rpnotise the unwary and the superstitious masses 
by the magic name of the Mahatma. 

The Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee is carrying 
on propoganda that the Gandhist Congress is fighting for comr 
plete independence and that to vote for Mr. Mehta is to vote for 
slavery. It is therefore necessary that the people are no^ victi- 
mised by this pretentious propoganda. All electors should know 
and realise that the present struggle is not for Independence at 
all, even according to the Congress dictator himself, the struggle 
is only for freedom of speech. Even apart from this statement 
of fact, if we carefully observe all the conditions laid down for the 
struggle, it will be evident to the meanest intellect that the camp- 
aign has been so designed that it should necessarily fail before it 
can ever assume proportions necessary for achieving Independence, 
and the dictator of that struggle is straining every nerve to keej 
out of jail so that it may not go out of his hands. 

It is therefore that slavish obedience to the most farcical 
conditions is demanded from the Satyagrahis. If one sees 
through this, one should readily concede that not Independence 
but the reverse of it, is the object of the struggle. 

In spite of the pretensiors of the Congress resolutions in 
favour of complete Independence, the Congress dictator who is 
at present the Congress, the whole Congress and nothing but 
Congress, is not for undiluted Independence as would be evident 
from past history. 

I would request the people to recfall that Mahatma Gandhi 
had two interviews with Mr. W. ‘Emerson, the then Home 
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Secretary to the Government of India in 1931 before he proceeded 
to England to attend the Second Round Table Conference, as the 
sole representative of the Congress. The first took place on 
19-3-1931 before the Karachi Congress and the second on 7-4-1931 
after the Karachi Session. At these interviews, the Mahatma 
gave assurance that he would use his influence with the Congress 
to avoid any offence to Muslims, recognised the difficulties that 
would be created for the Government by the undiluted resolution 
in favour of complete Independence at the Karachi Congress, 
and by the declaration that the Congress would go on fighting 
until they achieve this. It appears that the Mahatma had made 
up his mind that the course of this kind was not taken, it was 
agreed that the actual resolution of Independence would be diluted 
by speeches and statements I challenge the Mahatma to 
deny this. Comments on this are superfluous. 

This shows what the * Congress brand ’ Independence is. 
Therefore, all electors should realise that a vote for Mr. Jam- 
nadas Mehta is a vote in favour of freedom and democracy and 
a vote for the Congress is a vote for hypocracy, autocracy and 
mental slavery, which is the worst form of slavery. 

During this by-election, thousands of leaflets containing this 
statment were broadcast throughout Maharashtra and Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta won this election defeating the Congi^ess candi- 
date. 

PARTIALITY. 

April 4, IM2. 

^Dear Mahatmaji. 

I have been at great pains to restrain myself and not to trouf>lo 
you with any correspondence of this nature, but the attraction 
between you and me is like that between positive and negative 
electricity, and irresistible. Besides, Mahatmaji, you are such 
a good target that my sporting nature somtimes asserts itself. 

In the issue of the Times of India, Bombay, dated the 2nd 
. April 1942 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is reported to have replied 
correspondents ^ It is no good being 


earned away by prejudice against British, India in his opinion 
cannot afford to look on because if Russia and China were defeated 
India’s own freedom would be long delayed”. Assuming that 
this report is true, how can a Congressman and a member of the 
Working Committee at that, give expression to such sentiments 
which are not so far backed by any Congress resolution. Mr. 
M. N*. Roy was expelled from the Congress for no other offence 
than that of giving public expression to such sentiments. Dear, 
Mahatmaji, please do not tell me again that you are not even 
a four anna member of the Congress. Just as Pandit Nehru is 
India, you are the Congress and in that capacity I ask you why 
should not disciplinery action be taken against Jawaharlal Nehru? 
Is it because he is your devotee or heir designate and Mr. M. N, 
Roy was not ? Or is it because you have permitted Pandit Nehru, 
perhaps the would be defence Member, to give expression to these 
sentiments as a political game to dispel British distrust and 
suspicion of the Congress — that if it comes into power it may 
deal separately with Japan or may not help United Nations 
if Japan does not attack India — and to facilitate Cripps-Congress 
negotiations on defence which may be in the nature of an assu- 
rance of non-intervention given to H. E. the Gommander-in-Chief. 
If the views expressed by Pandit Jawaharlal are in consonance 
with the views of the Congressmen in general, why should Congress- 
men have opposed the China Day Celebrations on the 7th of March 
1942 and should have indulged in bowlings cat-calls and booings 
in a public meeting held on that day to give expression to the 
same views and similar sentiments ? I am sure you don’t like 
this behaviour of Congressmen. Will it be too much to expect 
you to condemn it publicly and unequivocally in the name of 
truth and non-violence ? 

Mahatmaji, I am constrained to say that this is not the first 
or only instance of gross partiality of aifferential treatment by 
you or the Congress hierarchy. There has been a series of such 
cases. While passing, I cannot but refer to one which stmks too 
much into the public nostrils. I mean the defalcation of a large 
sum of money belonging to the All India Spinners’ Association 
by a person who is stdl unknown. I do not understand what 
lustification h there for the offender’s name being still shrouded 
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m mystery. Why should his name not be disclosed to the publie 
and why should he not be brought to book for the offence commited 
by him. Is he protected because he happens to be your devot-ee? 
is it the reason why some members of the Indian Gandhi Service 
Or Congress Ministers sought safety in Sewagram ! Lord Kri- 
shna of Dwapar Yuga says: '' My devotee cannot perish and the 
Mahatma of Kaliyuga (Age of sins and quarrels) also says ^^My 
devotees shall not perish”. Shall I congratulate you for attaining 
the exalted status of Lord Ehishna in this matter or shall I con- 
demn you for countenancing gross injustice and partiality and 
thus contributing towards inevitable weakening of the organisation 
which i claim is still dear to me. I, therefore, take this oppor- 
tunity of wishing you Ml success in the Cripps-Cngress nego- 
tiations towards realisation of India's long cherished dream. If 
this happeans, please do not be carried away with the idea that the 
success was due to your token Civil Disobedience or Non-violence 
or Truth. Nothing of the kind. Success would be due to the 
international political situation not only in Europe but in the 
Far East, complicated by violent and virulent aggression by 
Japan with threat to India. So the maxim “ England’s difficulty 
is India’s opportunity” would be true inspite of all the protes- 
tations that you do not want to embarrass Britain in her difficulty. 
I must compliment you for saying one thing and meaning another. 
As an old Barrister-at-law and life-long spinner of yams, you 
are the past master in the art of making worse appear the better 
reason. By the way, Mahatmaji, when you are anti-all-war, why 
should you have gone to Delhi and taken part, along with your 
friends of the Working Committee in negotiations to bring about 
a situation which would make the Indian people lender all help 
in the war efforts 1 It appears, you also helped in drafting the 
resolution of the Working Committee. This reminds me of a 
story in which some friends set out on a mission of committing 
adultery; one of them passionately held the view that adultery 
was a heinous sin but helped his friends in drafting a letter to 
the object of their passion and also in securing a' conveyance in 
which she was Mndnapped to the amusement of all 1 

I do not mind this Mahatmaji, it is after all an individual 
affair and if one’s conscience does not prick, the matter ends 


there. But I' 'was not a little amused by a very recent ■ examplje 
of indecent haste and discomfiture brought oh by it. You were 
BO eagei to show to the world your concern for Mr. Subhash Chandra 
Bose’s death that without waiting tor the confirmation of thfe> 
new’Sj you sent a condolence telegram to his mother in hot haste. 
They say there is a lurking suspicion of evil when too much friend-* 
ship is shown and considering all that has transpired in the past 
between Mr. Bose and your goodself, there is no wonder if the 
ideas expressed in the maxim rise uppermost in one’s mind. I 
must also remind you here that after your Bajkot fast you issued 
a statement in which you admitted that there was Himsa in it 
and that you along with your colleagues harboured ill feelings 
against some public woikers. 

I read in today’s Independent, a Congi^essite English Weekly 
of Nagpur, that at the time of laying the foundation stone of 
Nawabharat Chhatralaya at the hands of Acharya Vinoba Bhave, 
your fiist Satyag^ahi, some Tines from the Kuran-e , Sheriff were 
read. I am one of those who I'especr the scriptures of all reli- 
gions, but I cannot find out any reason why Kuran alone should 
be selected for the occasion to the exclusion of Gita, the Bible, 
the Granth Sahib and a host of others.. Is it because it is thought 
by Congress that all these are anethema. to our Muslim brethren: 
or is it because Kuran-e-Sheriff has to become the only scripture 
of coramg generations of Nava Bharat, on the principle of on© 
language one nation and one religion ? If it is so, I can only say 
in pure Hindustani Hai Eabba Hai Hai ” ; ‘ 

While concluding, I wish to make one suggestion with regard 
to Vaude Mataram which is also an anathema to our Muslim 
brethren, because it is Sanskrit in origin, and smells of idolatry. 
It is a common practice these days amongst Congressmen to greet 
one another by saying ‘ Vande Mataram instead of the usual 
Ram Ram or Namaskar. Instead of Vande Mataram, the Con- 
gressmen should hereafter . greet one another by saying in pur© 
Hindustani Salam Amma Jan”^ 

,, . . ■■ - (Sd) K B. Khaek. 
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MAY 1942 

When Sh Stafford Oipps came to India during the War in 
the early part of 1942, for the so called Cripps negotiations and 
tempted the Congress leaders with a national Government here 
and now suggesting to them the acceptance of tenitorial 
self-dterminatioBj the Congress Working Committee fell easily 
into the trap; and when Sir Stafford Cripps was at Delhi, it passed 
a resolution there at one of its meetings which contains the following 
j|)assage.— 

“ Nevertheless, the Committee cannot think in terms of 
eompeiling the people in any territorial nnit to remain in an 
Indian Union against their declared and established will. ” 

It is evident that this passage concedes the division of India 
into more than one political States and gives a go-bye to the 
principle of the unity and integrity of India, cherished so 
long by the Congress and other welbwisheis of the country to 
whatever community or religion they may belong. 

Leaky Boat Sinks 

It appears - tliat the temptation o the so called antional 
Government was so great that the Congress Working Committee 
was easily misled, took the cue from the Cripps declaration and 
in its efforts to bring about a compromise with some warring 
elements, it did not fight shy in compromising with a cardinal 
principle and in so far as it has done this, it has lost the confidence 
of the Indian people who do not want internecine strifes and 
Balkanization of their country. 

But it is heaiteiiing to find that the A. I. C. C. at Allahabad 
on the 2nd May 1942, not only gave a crushing blow to Mr. C. 
Rajgopalachari’s move, but passed a counter resolution by an 
overwhelming majority in the following terms ; — 

** The A. I. C. C. is of opinion that any proposal to dis- 
integrate India by giving liberty to any component State or 
territorial unit to secede from the Indian Union or Federation, 
will be highly detrimental to the best interests of the people 
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of different gfeates and provinces and the country as a whole. 
The Congress therefore cannot agree to any such proposal. 

Now this resolution is a direct antithesis of the portion of 
the resolution passed by the Working Committee quoted before^ 
which contemplates such liberty to disintegrate. This resolu- 
tion of the A. I. C. C. does not accept the proposal to disintegrate 
as it is detrimental to the interests of the country ; while the 
Working Committee’s resolution contemplates acceptance of such 
disintegration. 

It is evident from the foregoing that this resolution 
of the A. I. G. C. is a defacto vote of censure upon the Work- 
ing Committee, as it is a direct disapproval of the anti- 
national policy of the Working Committee expressed in 
unambiguous language. Will the Working Committee 
show the decency of resigning after this ^ I am sure, they 
will not, because very few people have got the strength of 
character to resign seats of power merely for the asking. 
Besides, they must be realising in their heart of hearts 
that in this matter, they are equally guilty with Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari in passing that notorious resolution in 
which disintegration of India was permissible. Therefore, 
to save themselves, they have put the whole blame upon 
Rajaji and mildly rebuked him so that he was made to 
resign from the Congress Working Committee. 

The Secretary of State for India has stated in the open 
Parliament about Rajaji that this welcome move of the 
Madras ex-premier has become possible on account of the 
visit of Sir Stafford Gripps. If this is not playing into the 
hands of a ‘ political adversary ’ I want to know what is. 
Yet, a mild rebuke and resignation from the Working Com- 
mittee is deemed to be enough punishment. Whatever 
that may be, I am not concerned with it. It is food for 
thought for those in the Congress who still happen to retain 
their logic and reason. I am only concerned with poor 
Rajaji who has been made a scapegoat by the Working 
Committee and whose leaky boat has foundered in the deep 
waters of Ganges. 
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This is a revenge of time npon Rajgopalachari or ' Ra|aji 
who when Snbhash Chandra Bose in Trlpnri Congress in 
1939 failed to form a Working Committee approved bj 
Gandhiji and lost caste with him, said ( about Snbhash 
Chandra Bose ) that his leaky boat sank in the Nerbnda 
whose waters were deep. It is surprising that this dis» 
rnptor of the country that is, Rajaji, who made open propo- 
ganda in favour of Pakistan after the Cripps mission, was 
raised to the position of a Governor- General and enjoyed 
the reputation of an elderly statesman. This shows that 
the Congress doped the Indian people with the opium of 
individual worship which is still going on and Pandit Nehru 
the Prime Minister is worshipped as a God or something 
higher. 

As the Congress was not showing any inclination to launch 
a struggle for independence, duiing the early part of war and the 
policy of the Congress was only negative, that is not to embarrass 
Britain in her war efforts, I did not agree with this policy. I 
was in favour of taking some positive step. I therefore openly 
joined the Provincial War Committee. I was the President of 
the Executive Committee the Provincial War Committee 
and the Governor of C. P. and Berar, Sir Henry Twynam, was 
the President of the , General Committee. The elite of the 
prcvince joined this War Committee. Some of the present Central 
and ProYincial ministers were members of the War Committee. 
I joined the War Committee purely in the interest of India. The 
British had kept the Indian people far away from any military 
matters or toehnique of war, in their self-interest so that their 
empire may not be required to face any danger. The British 
found themselves in great difficulty during the War and they 
were crying for recruits and yet more recruits to fight the war in 
the various theatres in the whole world. I regarded this 
Britain's difficulty as Indians opportunity because these 
lakhs of recruits would necessarily be well versed in the 
art of War and would add to the knowledge and strength 
of the country. So my attitude in joining the War Commi- 
ttee was to help ourselves. If this resulted in affording some 
help to the British, it could not be helped. In a speech made 
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belore the War Committee under the presidentship of the Gover- 
nor, I gave expression to this thought of mine without any reser- 
vation. In my speeches made in the War Committee even before 
the Governor, I always blamed Britain for keeping India in 
bondage. An extract from a speech made by me before the War 
Committee on the 26th Jniy 1942, will prove my above contention. 

All lies : 

^ Since we met last, the world has changed. Indeed what 
we find is that a life and death struggle is going on between Ger- 
many and Bussia the erstwhile allies. Whenever any one says 
that so and so are allies, it prompts me to say that they are all 
lies ! With regard to the Italian Empire in Africa — I refer to 
Abyssinia, Eritria and other small countries of the Dark Conti" 
iient — If I may say so — ^they have practically put an end to the 
Italian conquest of Africa, 

Indian Sepoys praised : 

We are all gratified to read in newspapers that Indian soldiers— 
not soldiers but sepoys because the sepoy is a dark person and the 
soldier is a white one- — (this difference still exists although it should 
not ) that is all our Indian sepoys have glorious account to their 
ci’edit. Glorious accounts have been given of the actions of these 
Indian sepoys and no less a person than His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Cbief has spoken very highly of their action on the 
African front and the Middle East. 

All round support claimed : 

On the one hand we hear these encouraging accounts while 
on the other we are told that the Government in England thinks 
that as the two major political parties in India aie not co-operat- 
ing with each other, Indians are riot co-operating whole-hcartediy 
with the war efforts in this country, and theie are difficulties in 
the way of transfer of power to Indians. But the Government 
in England says, Look at this, so many people, the Sikhs, the 
Marathas, the Muslims, almost all the Indian communities, are 
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lielping ns in every possible way in fighting onr battles, they are 
all representative Indians. ” But when the question of political 
concessions comes up, the same Government, I mean the Govern* 
ment in England, says, we are not getting support from these 
major parties. When the question of fighting comes, they 
say, they are getting support from the Indian people as a whole 
and these people are representative Indians. 

No parting with power : 

When it is a question of Indian representation in the fighting 
forces and the war efforts, all these persons are cited as samples 
of the Indian masses who give support to the Government. But 
when it comes to the question of parting with power in any shape 
or form, then the same people say, what can we do, these major 
political parties are not coming forward to help us. I think, if 
one may say so, such an attitude is not very honest ; it is just like 
Faying ' heads I win tails you lose If the people who are fight- 
ing for the British Empire are the representatives of India, the 
masses of India and if they are whole-heartedly supporting the 
War, then certainly it is your duty to do something for Indiao 
Do not make a fetish of the non-co-operation of the two major 
political parties. That is not proper. 

Fraudulent excuse : 

When the major political parties asked the Government to 
declare its war aims or peace aims, the Government says, No we 
cannot do it. Our aim is to fight the War and to win it. One 
can understand that, but what about the peace aims ? No reply 
is given and the excase of India’s difficulties is trotted out, but 
this cannot pass muster. I will give you an instance. When 
the debacle of France took place, when she was on the point of 
yielding to Germany, a proposal was made to France overnight, 
that they might have Anglo-French Union and th«at both tlie 
Empires could have a common citizenship. If such a proposal 
could be made in a minute, can we not legitimately ask, w^as there 
no difficulty in that proposal ? Then why make that as an 
excuse with regard to India ? 
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PRESS STATEMENT 
Movement Foredoomed To Fail 

August 1942 

Tile Congress leaders are not tired of proclaiming to the world 
that all their activities are based upon truth and non-violence — 
the cardinal principles adopted by the Congress for its activities ; 
but the latest resolution passed by the Working Committee be- 
trays a scant regard for both these principles as do many of the 
foregoing ones. Although it is a Herculian effort of over a week^s 
deliberations and containing about 2000 words, it is singularly 
illogical and does not make much sense. It was authoritatively 
given out before the resolution was passed, that the Working 
Committee would not now follow its old policy of non-embarrass- 
ment to Britain ; but in the resolution great emphasis is laid to 
show that even in launching a movement Congress does not desire 
to embarras or hinder the war efforts of the Government. What- 
ever may be their desire they ought to know that the launching 
of the movement at this jimcture is bound not only to hamper 
the war efforts but will virtually be an open invitation to the 
Fascist aggressors who are encamped on the gates of India. Frankly 
speaking, therefore, the resolution is a travesty of truth and 
tiansparently insincere and hypocritical. It also supports both 
violence and non-violence — violence for defending the country 
against Japanese or any other aggression and for this purpose 
permitting the stay of even foreign troops in India, and non-vio- 
lence to fight against Britain if she does not oblige them by a. 
peaceful and ordeily withdrawal as required by the resolution® * 
Do they not realise that if Britain is kind enough to oblige them, 
it will result in the substitution of nascent Fascism in the place of 
decadent Imperialism ? It would also result in]the postponement 
of the attainment of freedom by India either for good or for a. 
long period. 

It appears that they are smarting under a sense of frustration 
caused by the second expansioii of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
which also must have dashed to the ground all their hopes of 
Britain opening fresh negotiations with them, and they must have 
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felt compelled to do something for their very existence as an 
organisation. They realise, that the congress stocks have gone 
low and the last movement of token Civil resistence did not resnlt 
in rehabilitating their lost prestige. It was therefore inevitable 
to do this stunt for rega ining it. This is the genesis of the present 
resolution, 

^ Onit India ® outccme of Egoism s 

It is evident from the foregoing that if the movement as 
envisaged in the resolution is launched, it will not be based on 
aiiy idea of attainment of Independence by India because the 
Congress leaders know or ought to know that this time the 
students won’t support them ; the Kisans won’t support them ; 
the labour is frankly against them ; big capitalists won’t stand 
near them because they are making huge profits out of the war 
contracts. At best the}^ may secretly give them some monetary 
help. The middle class unemployed will not be persuaded to 
join them; the schedxiled castes are opposed to them and the 
Muslims are frankly hostile ; the movement is therefore foredoomed 
to fail. Under these conditions, whatever the Congi’esB leaders 
may say, the movement is entirely the outcome of egoism as is 
evidenced by the reply given by Mahatma Gandhi to a questioner 
who questioned him on the lurid results likely to occur on tht) 
iauchiiig of a movement at this juncture. Hays the Mahatma, 
*'*’ Wh^^ should you shove all the blame on to me for all that nia^’ 
happen by reason of my taking action for the discharge of an over- 
due debt and that too w^hen the discharge has become the 
ssary condition of my life ? ” I have purposely underlined the 
♦ word ' my There is no reference to the country. 

Many Congress leaders w'hen they were released ai’ier their 
last imprisonment after the token civil disobedience, have depriea- 
ted any further jail going programme, when the enemy was knocking 
at the gates of India. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had said in reply 
to a questioner that it was foolish to sit comfortabiy iii jail when 
the people are threatened with outside aggression. We must 
remain with our people to be able to render them all possible 
succour. ( Yet Pandit Nehru was in Ahmednagar Jail for about 
3 years ) If it was foolish a few months ago, is it not more foolish 
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now when the situation has worsened ? I hold no brief for Britain, 
British in India are not blameless, but if the Congress launches 
such a movement at this juncture, knowing full well its disastrous 
coiiKsequenceSs it will be more blameworthy. 

Small fries are promptly dealt with by the Government under 
the Defence of India Rules, on the slightest provocation ; but such 
resolutions which are obviously designed to have the effect of 
hampering war efforts are allowed to be broadcasiG. The Govern- 
ment may be afraid to strike lest the blow may flare up the 
movement, or they may still want to pursue their old policy of 
wooing the Congress and despising the unconditional co-operatois 
in war efforts. Whatever that may be, the Government at least 
should try to be consistent and free from the charge of invidious 
distinction laid against them bj^ the man in the street. For this 
purpose they should declare that the Congress was exempt from 
the operation of the Defence of India Rules. 

People should steer clear of this movement if launched, be- 
cause it is not going to achieve independence but is sure to cause 
disaster, !N'o Indian these days, to whatever party or religion he 
may belong, wants to remain dependeiit on Britain or any other 
power. Independence of India is now a world problem 
and the Indian soldier is fighting for it on the battle fields 
of the world. Ten to one, it is probable that after the War, 
the world forces will recognise the independent status of 
India, if not we as men will fight for it by whatever means 
we can, till we achieve it. 

This prophecy of mine made in the above statement 
Issued before the Quit India movement was launched, has 
come out true in all respects. 

In spite of the most adverse circumstances existing in the 
country for such a movement, the Quit India movement was 
iaunched on the 9th August 1942. Immediately the Government 
put behind }.)rison bars Mahatma Gandhi, the members of the 
Working Committee and all prominent Congressmen all over 
the country and as prophecied by me, the mov'emeiit ' failed 
absolutely in no time, because it was suppressed by the British 
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Government 'within sis weeks. It thus resulted in nothing hut 
misery and frustration. When peace was established “ ® 

country, the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow sent to Gandhi m ttie 
Agakhan Palace jail a pamphlet written by Tottenham, Wai 
Secretary of the Government of India, which expressed the opinion 
that the outburst of popular violence was due to the Quit India 
movement. Thereupon, Gandhi entered into a fast unto capa- 
city for 21 days in the Agakhan Palace in the month of Februap^ 
1943. I was laid up with fever at the time for about two weeks 
and having nothing else to do, wile in bed, I - 5?^ ^ ^ 

accounts of Gandhiji’s fast published in the daily English press, 
under the authority of Dr. B. C. Roy (the present Chief Minister 
of Bengal) who was looking after Gandhi during his fast in jm 
and also Shri Deodas Gandhi the son of the Mahatma. On rea 
ing these accounts I was convinced that the fast was not at al 
a real one but only a farce. I therefore wrote an article on this 
fast setting out all the facts. Some of my friends who were turned 
out of the congress along with me advised me not to write sue 
an article at that time criticising Gandhi who was the sole leader 
of the nation and who had launched the Quit India movement 
and who was consequently in jail. They said I will be ridicule 
if I would publish this article in the press and perhaps there might 
be a danger to my life also if I published that article in these cri- 
tical times. But I did not listen to the sincere and solemn advice 
because I thought it my duty to expose hypocracy and I published 
that article in the press under the name ‘A Miracle’ on the llth 
March 1943. It being of historical importance I repeat it here. 

A MIRACLE 

Now that Gandhiji's fast is over and the Government has 
issued a communique saying that he was out of danger and that 
no more communiques would be issued, it is time tliat one shoulti 
dispassionately discuss the happenings of the last four weeks 
ill connection with the fast and subject them to a critical analysis 
with a. view to arrive at the truth about this latest experiment 
'With truth of Gandhiji. 

Many people had an idea that Gandhiji might go on fast 
some time or other during the period of his incarceration, but 
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the immediate cause of the fast was the preference of the charge 
sheet by the Viceroy against Mr, Gandhi and the Congress High 
Command about the recent happenings in the country. But 
instead of giving a categorical answer to the charge sheet one 
way or the other, Gandhiji pleaded for facilities to consult with 
the members of the Working Committee. Mi\ Gandhi is not 
even a four anna member of the Congress and parades this fact 
whenever it suits him. Why should he now plead for consultation 
with the Congress Working Committee members before replying 
to the charge-sheet is beyond one’s comprehension ! Besides, 
Gandhiji has declared himself to be no longer a citizen of the 
British Empire and likewise has asked others to do so in coimec- 
tion with his Quit India movement. Is it not infra-dig of a great 
man like Gandhiji to plead for concessions with the representative 
of the British Empire in India ? But it is a side issue with which 
we are not concerned and we will leave it at that for the 
Mahatma himself. 

Instead of meeting the charge sheet directly Gandhiji after 
a lot of rigmarole went off at a tangent and threatened a fast 
not unto death but unto capacity. In this connection Gandhiji 
writes, “My fast is on my part meant to be an appeal to the High- 
est Tribunal for justice “ if I do not survive 

the ordeal, I will go before my Maker with the fullest 
faith in my innocence.” Government offerred to release 
Gandhiji for the period of the fast, but Gandhiji refused the offer 
saying he would break the fast if released, and restart it if rearrested. 
From this it is clear that Gandhiji sought his release from im- 
prisonment with the threat of the fast. This is the genesis of 
the fast. Now let ns see what the Working Committee whom 
Gandhiji wanted to consult has to say on such fasts. I quote 
from a resolution passed by that body on the 3rd February 1938. 

‘ The Committee definitely disapproves the policy of reserting 
to hunger strike on the part of political prisoners in 

order to obtain their release ’ On the 12th August 1939, 

the Congress Working Committee condemned such hunger siadkes. 
It says, “The Working Committee expresses its strong conviction 
that it is wrong on the part of prisoners political or otherwise, 
to resort to hunger strike for their release. The Commrfctee m 
of opinion that if prisoners can secure discharge by hunger strike 
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orderly Govemmeiit would beeome^ impOBsibie,’’ The IVorkiiig 
Committee was in power then, but now it is behind prison bars. 
So their views might have changed ! Let us therefore see what 
Mr. Gandhi himself has to say on hunger strikes or fasts . 
Says Gandhi ji in Harijan of 18 th August 1939 Hunger strike*^ 
liave positively become a plague. On the slightest pretext some 
people want to resort to hunger strike. It is welT therefore that 
the Working Committee has condemned this practice in unequi- 
vocal terms, so far at least as hunger strikes for discharge from 
imprisonment are concerned ....... know that the stock 

argument of Gandhiji himself that^ consistency is a hobgoblin 
of little minds’ may be flung in the face to controvert the above 
but 1 leave the people to judge whether it is cogent in every case 
and in this case particularly. 

The ‘kept’ press of the Congress has sedulously fosteicd and 
propagated the belief through the country that the successful 
termination of the ordeal of Gandhiji’s 21 days’ fast has been a 
miracle and that a supernatural and mystic halo is attachecl 
to it. It is uselsss to complain against the Congress press because 
propaganda is their business. But I am surprised to find that men 
of scientific frame of mind and of India- wide medical i^eputation 
like Hr. B. C. Boy should have come forward to lend colour to 
this supposition of the inteiwention of thcj Almighty 
in this fast affair. Dr. Roy says, 'We were apprehensive that 
if the fast was not ended, it would be difficult to >save him , . . , 
But the tide turned and the Almighty willed otherwise.’^’ Evident » 
ly, Dr. Roy refera to the period when Gandhiji showed signs of 
uraemia during the fast. Every nmdical man knov^B that con- 
tinuous fasting results in acid intoxication, if^raemia and dent)) 
and the only proper remedy for it, according to the severity of 
symptoms is intravenous injection of glucose or giving easilV 
assimilable food in some form or other. In the case in point, 
this was exactly the course that was followed.^ On the 2lst Feb- 
ruary when Gandhiji’s condition worsened and .signs of uraemia 
appeared, Gandhiji was given sweet lime juice by the dootors- 
to save his life and life was saved. Thse wlitoie cowse of jevenlei 
was most ordinary, the ■ symptoms, the rem-edyi and. the resulte 
obtaiiied -were such as would be 'ordinarily expected uitdier’ ‘Wiy 


gimila-r circumstaaces. There is mothiEg extraordinary or- mira-; 
eiilons about it. Why should, then Dr. Roy see in this event the, 
hand or will of the Almighty ? In ordinary human parlance, 
any^thmg that happens in the world is said to happen as the will 
of God. Cf this is the sense which Dr. Roy wants to convey, 
I have no quainrel with him, but if he wants to import an extra- 
ordinaiy idea of a miraculous happening or the idea of a special 
intervention by an unseen power, he as a scientific man has failed 
to Justify himself. Dr. Roy further tells us that Mahatma Gandhi 
had told the doctors attending on him that in case he becomes 
unconscious, he should not be given nourishment of any kind, 
and the doctors fulfilled this duty of carrying out his wishes. May 
I ask Dr. Roy whether sweet lime juce^ — -I would prefer to call it 
mosambi juice along with Deodas Gandhi, who resents it being 
called sweet lime juice— which was given to Gandhiji on 21st of 
Februaa^y and onwards for some time, was not nourishment of 
any kind ? Or does Dr. Roy want to suggest that the mosambi 
juice given to Gandhiji by doctors on the 21st of February and 
days after, was medicine and the same stuff given to him on the 
2Ist day of his fast, on the 3rd of March by Mrs. Gandhi when 
he publicly and authoritatively broke his fast was nourishment 
or food ? Is it not a fact that on the 14th day of the fast Mr. 
Gandhi was given as much as 20 ouncesof juice ? Is it not nourish- 
ment in any sense of the term ? Has it not got the power to 
sustain life ? Do not typhoid patients sustain life on mosambi 
j.uice for weeks on end ? Then why does Dr. Roy want to maintain 
and to tell the public that no nourishment was given to Gandhiji 
according to his wishes till the 3rd March ? But I forgot that 
Dr, Roy is an orthodox congressman, was once upon a time a 
member of the Congress Working Committee and is one of the 
greatest Gandhites in Bengal and one of the ad hooists appointed 
by Gandhiji to carry on congress work in Bengal after Mr. Subhash 
Bose was expelled and the Bosite Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee was superseded just like any municipality is super- 
seded by the British CTOvernment. So the riddle is solved ! Dr. 
Roy was hard put to it to reply a searching question put him 
by a Western journalist when he asked him whether the fast was 
broken on the 2Ist February or not. He had to wriggle out by 
saying that GandM’s idea, fern- the ^^e^tern 
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idea of fast. But this is not correct. The idea of religious fast 
is more or less the same everywhere in the world. To a Hindoo, 
during fast sago is allowed in place of rice, to a Christian during 
Lent fast, fish is allowed in place of meat and during Ramzan 
to the faithful Muslim food is allowed after sun down and before 
sun rise. So generally speaking, fast implies change of food or 
change of hour. If Dr. Roy wants to suggest that this is the idea 
behind Gandhiji’s fast, I have no quarrel with him. What is the 
use of mincing matters ? The fact of the matter is that the fast 
was virtually broken on 21st February and as it was a fast unto 
capacity, there was nothing wrong in breaking it on that day when 
the Capacity ended and announcing it to the world. This would 
have been the exact truth. Yet, the delusion was maintained that 
Gandhiji successfully terminated his fast on the 3rd of March, 
the appointed date. As a matter of fact Gandhiji became better 
and better after 21st February as the communiques show. It 
was not a fast unto death and Gandhiji did not want to die, yet, 
by using the words ' if I do not survive the ordeal ’ in his corres- 
pondence with the Viceroy, Gandhiji created an impression tiiat 
he might just as well die. 

Verily, as Dr. Roy says, * Gandhiji fooled us all It was 
a Himalayan hoax which victimised the three unwary and un- 
cautious members of the Viceroy's Cabinet who resigned in terror 
of Gandhiji's impending death. Gandhiji has also fooled the 
leaders, who want to bring about results with the help of the situa- 
ation created by Gandhiji's fast, which the fast itself had failed 
to achieve. In this matter, Mr. Deodas Gandhi is very shrewd. 
He says he does not wish to attempt a public assessment of the 
results of the fast. 

I have taken this trouble to subject the fast to a critical ana- 
lysis, because mental slavery has gone too ^ar and it must be 
combated in public interest. I had no desire to have a dig at Gandhiji 
during his imprisonment. His name has to be mentioned, because 
it will be impossible to discuss the drama of Hamlet without 
mentioning the Prince of Denmark, I know, Mahatma Gandhi 
is a man of strong determinination and will, and I will not be 
surprised if he goes on fast unto death on the issue of indepen* 
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deuce or ‘ Quit India I hope, he does not do it. May he liv^e 
loi^ to serve liis country, according to the guidance of his inner 
voice. But I must call a spade a spade and say that this fast was 
more akin to a farce. 

While Gandhiji’s fast was going on three members of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, namely Shri M. S. Aney Sir Hor- 
musji Modi and Shri Nalini Ranjan Sarkar resigned in fear of 
Gandhiji’s impending death and also to protest against the Vice- 
roy. When these vacancies were filled, I was appointed in the 
vacancy caused by Mr. Aney’s resignation and was given the 
charge of looking after the Indians Overseas Department. I do 
not know how I was appointed in this place. I infer that the 
Viceroy Lord Linlithgow might have seen my article entitled 
‘ A Miracle ’ published in the press and he might have decided 
that it would be a good thing to appoint a person who was bold 
enough to ridicule this fast of Gandhiji, in a vacancy caused by 
that fast. Moreover, I was and I am famous as anti-Gandhi. 
He might have conjectured that this my anti-Gandhism would be 
of use to further his pro-British politics. But in this matter he 
was thoroughly deceived as will be evident from reading this 
book further on. 


CHAPTER HI 

. WHY I ACCEPTED THE APPOINTMENT TO THE ■ 
VIGEROWS COUNCIL 

The year 1943 was a very difficult year as the political situa« 
tiou was very grave. On account of the Quit India resolution, 
the Congress leaders were in Jail. Although the situation was 
outwardly peaceful, fire was burning inside the minds of the 
people and it w’ould therefore have been held improper and un- 
patriotic for a patriot to accept an appointment offered by the 
representative of British Imperialism. Yet, I decided to accept 
this appointement and took charge of my office on the 7th May 
1943. 

There w^ere reasons to do so. The first was, that I wanted 
to slight the Congress and wipe off the blot smeared upon me by 
the Congress of not being a capable administrator. Secondly, 
Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose pressed me, before he secretly left 
India, to accept such an appointment if offered. Many will be 
B\irprised by this disclosure, but a little reference to the past will 
clear up matters. 

Secret Interview with Subbash Bose : 

Subhash Bose gave a slip to the watch-dogs of the Govern- 
ment and mysteriously disappeared from India on or before the 
26th Janauary 1941. Tliree weeks before his disappearance, 
that is, about the 1st or 2nd of Janauary 1941, I had a secret 
interview with him at his residence in Calcutta. This interview 
lasted for about two and half hours and we both freely discussed and 
talked on many matters. I had specially gone to Calcutta to 
request Subhash Bose to form an All India anti-Gandhi front 
under his leadership. I was taken into a room where Subhash 
Babu was lying on his sick bed. He had grown his beard and 
mustaches and there were articles of prayer and worship on the 
floor near his bed-stead. Nearby there was lying the book of 
Gita or some other scripture and there .was on his bed a rosary 
also to count prayers. Big lifesize pictures of Ramkrishna Param- 
hansa, Vivekanand and' 'other- renowned saints were adorning 
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the walls, of the .room. 1 was surprised' when 'I entered this room) 
and I thought that I have missed my way and, entered the Ashrain 
of a Sadliu instead of the room of a politieian. 

Mysterious atmosphere: 

No one was allowed to enter this room unless he enjoyed 
the absolute eonfidence of Subhash Chandra Bose. It appears 
that even servants or other householders were not allowed to 
enter tills room. Food was served to Subhas Bose in a peculiar 
Way. The plates of food were moved into the room through a 
window by means of an aperture made convenient for the pur* 
pose. From all this it could be easily gathered that the atmos* 
pher© of this room was made particularly mysterious. 

After entering this room^ we wished each other and I 
expressed my surprise about Subhash's appearance. I told 
him point blanc that I never saw him before in this spiritual 
mood^ Subhash Bose replied that There was nothing surprising 
in this. I have always been of a spiritual bent of mind. While 
in the first year class in the College^ I slipped away secretly to the 
Himalayas in quest of a Guru, but after six months my guardians 
searched me out and sent me to England for the I. C. S. We 
talked in tliis strain for over two hours and I have given the gist 
of our conversation below’ in the direct conversational form : — 

Dr. Khare : Mr. Bose, why have you grown these beard 
and mustaches ? Are blades scarce in the mai'ket ? Or, 
are you tired of shaving yourself ? 

Mr. Bose : I have now betsome indifferent to the world. 

Dr. Khare. : Are you tired of shaving yourself because you 
are ill ? . What are the reasons for this indifference ? 

Mr. Bose : I am not particularly ill. The jail doctor said 
that I have some vague liver complaint. 

Dr. Khare : I am a doctor myself and although I have not 
examined you, I emphatically say that you do not at all 
appear ill from your face. 

On this Mr; Bose merely smiled but did not say a vrord. 
Jfhen I requested 'him to fy^'/AU India, AntirG^ndhi Front 
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|o combat Gandhism/ I told him in this comiection that he' shmiM 
eren seek co-operation from Mr. M. N. Roy in this matter. 

Mr. Bose ; I can never co-operate with Mr. M. N. Roy 
because I do not trust him. 

Dr. Khare : It is strange that you cannot trust Mr. M. N. 
Roy. Mr. Roy is a politician of international fame 
How is it that you do not trust him ? 

Mr. Bose : Whatever it may be, I do not trust him because 
he is not an inveterate anti-British person. From this 
point of view I can trust you Dr. Khare because you are 
an inveterate anti-British person. Therefore you should 
open an anti-Gandhi front in Maharashtra and I would! 
do so in Bengal and there could be complete co-operation 
between you and me in this matter. 

Dr. Khare : Do you remember Mr. Bose that in 1938 when 
I opened an anti-Gandhi front in Maharashtra, yon 
supported Gandhi. 

Mr. Bose : Doctor, it was not a support to Gandhi at all. 
It was supporting the Congress as a President of the 
Congress which I was then. Do you remember that on 
that fateful night of 25th July 1938, when you re- 
returned to Wardha from Sevagram with that di*aft in 
Gandhi’s handwriting which Gandhi asked you to sign, 
I came to your room at about 12 mid-night and told 
you that Gandhi and the Congress Working Committee 
w^ere doing you a great injustice. They were in a majo- 
rity and I the Congress Pi*esident was in a minority. 
Therefore, I was obliged to support the Congress policy 
of injustice to you. I was very sorry for this. I there- 
fore requested you to sign that Gandlii’s draft, and keep 
quiet for 3-4 months when we would again raise jon up. 

Dr. Khare : I may remind you Mr. Bose that I told you 
then that I would never sign that false draft of Gandhi. 
You are exhorting me to sign it because you want to 
^nd again for election to the Congress Presidentship 
and therefore you want to gain the favour of Gandhiji 
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by saeiificmg me. But remember that you and Gandiii 
ea-n never pnll on together, I know yon both, and the 
politics of 3 ^ou both. Yon are trying to dishonour me 
and expel me from the Congress, but I am sure, yon will 
also meet with a similar fate. 


Mi*. Bose : You are saying very bitter things which hit 
hard. 

Dr. Khare : I am noted for uttering the bitterest truth 
without hesitation. 


Subhash Bose was alwa^'S uneasy in his roind as he was 
conscious of the injustice done to me, because soon after this when 
he came to Nagpur and addressed a public meeting the very first 
sentence he uttered was "rightly or wrongly we have removed 
Dr. Khare from the Prime Ministership \ My prophecy about 
Subhash came out true and he was expelled from the Congress 
after the Tripuri session. I had sent him then a telegram of 
eongratulations, which was published in the press. 

After this little necessary digression, I return to our present 
intei’view and our conversation about anti-Gandhi front was 
commenced again : 

Mr, Bose : Doctor, can you ^y when this Gandhi will 
disappear from the politics of India ? 

Dr. Khare : Mr. Bose, I am surprised, why do you say this ? 

Mr. Bose : Mr. Gandhi has emasculated the nation and 
there is no hope for our country as long as Gandhism 
prevails. 

After this Subhash Bose enquired from me the political dtu- 
ation in C. P. and Berar and requested me to establish a ministary 
again under my leadership. 

Dr. Khare : Is it not strange that you are giving me this 
advice at present because I know that about the DiwaJi 
of 1939, when the A. L C. 0. met at Wardha you compelled 
Gandhi to relinquish all the ministries in the Congress 
provinces under the threat of Satyagraha by yourself and 
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■' yo'iir followers. So is 'not your . ad nee- aow iiicorisis-- 
■ tent? 

Mr, Bose : Doctor, ' those times were different and those 
men were different. At that time, war had just begiuu 
Gandhites were in the provincial ministries. But- now 
the war has reached such a pass .that it is becoming 
unfavourable to the British. It is therefore necessary 
that to take advantage of this situation adverse to 
Britain, inveterate anti-British persons should be in 
high offices. Therefore, I am advising you to form again 
. a ministry in C. P. and Berar. 

Dr. Khare : Mi*. Bose, after the Congress relinquished the 
ministries in November 1939, tw’^o of my friends, Mr, 
Kedar and Mr. Pagej^ who w^ere members of the Assembly 
were trying to form a ministry under my leadershij). 
Out of the total 112 members of the C. P. Legislative* 
Assembly, I had a support of 48 and 9 Congress M. L. A’s. 
who were in jail had promised to support me in case a 
ministry was formed. Mr. Kedar, the great constitu- 
tional lawyer, had accompanied me to Pachmarhi 
in the summer of 1940 to see the Governor and he explain- 
ed the whole position to the Governor Sir Henry Twynain, 
that since I had a support of 57 members, I was in a 
majority. But the Governor insisted that if I would 
disclose the names of the 9 congressmen wlio were in 
jail before-hand, I would be able to form a nlinisti'v. 
But I declined to do so as it would have been a breach 
of trust and betrayal of the 9 congress mcmbei’s wlu) 
were in jail. The Governor expressed great surprise.' 
at this, but I told him emphatically that I %vould nevc‘j* 
break a promise given and I did not care if a ministry* 
was not formed. The result was that no ministry was 
formed and now I am not going to form any ministry at all. 

Mr. Bose : Dr. Khare, don't you know that the Viceroy 
has made a pronouncement on the Stli August 1940 
that he was soon going 'to’ extend and expand his Execu- 
tive Council If by chance, you got' an opportunity to 
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■ this Comicil, do not lose it. Do not he a-fraid 

of the: Congress and do not think that that would foe. ah 
unpatriotic act. It is ' now very necessary that inve- 
terate anti-British persons like ' you should foe on the 
high Councils of Government to take advantage of the 
war situation which is adverse to Britain. You ought 
to know that in 1917, at the time of the Bussian Bevolu- 
tioil, the Prefect of the Bussian Police was a revolu- 
tionary. 

Hearing these words of Siifohash and seeing the mysterious 
atmosphere in the room and the gro^iih of beard and mustaches 
on Subhasii Bose's face, I at once inferred that Subfoasfo Bose was 
intending to undertake some great adventure and I told him so. 
He merely said that I was right, and smiled and at once kept mum 
and became grave. 

From the foregoing, it will foe evident that there was a sort 
of a secret understanding between Sufohash and mj^self. It was 
evident that he was soon going to mysteriously and secretly 
(lisappear from India. I am not disclosing this fact for the first 
time in this book. About 4 or years ago^ when I had gone to 
Ghinsura in Bengal I had disclosed this fact in a public speech 
there. Before the attainment of independence, to disclose this 
fact was not only dangerous but foolish. After this interview, 
when I returned to Nagpur and read in the papers in a few days 
that Subhash Bose had disappeared I was not at all surprised. 
Later on, in the month of April and May 1943, when I was offered 
a place on the Viceroy's Executive Council, I accepted that job 
remembering the suggestions made by Subhash in this matter. 
Subhash Bose at that time was somewhere near Rangoon and 
later on he invaded India and came upto Manipur and Imphal. 
If his invasion had been successful and had he set his foot on the 
Hoii of Bengal, there would have been red revolution in Bengal 
supported by civil population and some military also. I had 
also some plans on what to do in Delhi in that event. In the 
negotiated freedom that India got, the British set up quarrels 
between the Hindoos and the Musalnaans and retired safely behind 
that coyer withou t los ing even the hair of their he^. This would 
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not Jhiave happened^ Tlie British were so "afraid, of this likelj 
rcTolntion in Bengal, that about the second quarter of 1945, they 
had secretly decided to give up Bengal and Assam and retire to 
Patna and from there to defend the rest of India against Subhas’s 
Indian National Army. At this time, Pandit Nehru who was 
then released from jail went to Calcutta and in a public speech 
there said, that if Subhash invaded Bengal he would fight him mth 
a sword in hand. Pandit Nehru had no ocoavsion to bring into 
effect his brave threat because the dream of Subhash vanished 
into thin air by the fall of an atom bomb on Hiroshima about 
the middle of August 1945. But my being in the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council at this time was of great use as would be evident 
from the accounts given in this book further on. 

From the foregoing, it will be evident that Subhash Bose 
before bis mysterious disappearance from India suggested to me, 
or rather insisted , that I should not refuse the offer of a job on 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council if made to me. But who inspired 
Subhash Bose to secretly leave India on his daring and adventur- 
ous mission ? The answer is that it was Veer V. D. Sawarkar. 
This disclosure will astound many people and some sceptics will 
even disbelieve it. It is therefore necessary to trace the events 
that led to this Sawarkar-Bose interview wherein Subhash Bose 
was inspired. 

This can best be done by quoting here an open letter under 
the heading ' Challenge to Gandhi ’ sent by me to him on April 
24, 1939. This letter throws immense light on the political 
situation then obtaining in India. 

Nagpur - 
April 24, 1939. 

Bear Mahatmaji, 

In my present state of almost a political exile, I have been 
watching with scrupulous icare and attention your recent activitien 
in the light of Truth and Ahimsa and I am so much confused — nay 
often bewildered — that I have thought it best to directly enquire 
of you to clear my doubts, and I dare say probably the doubts 
of many a young man, who has sacrificed in former years the best 
that he had, at your bidding for getting Swaraj for India, 
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■ J dwelling in this lette on your past activities pmach- 

n^ boycott of councils, schools and law courts, culminating in the 
active co-operation with all those institutions so much so, that 

mSorZ TTf expressing a clear desire of a departed 

patnot are submitted to a court of law for a legalistic interpreta- 
taon to smt the convenience of parties. (This refers to the suit 
Med by Valiabhabhai Patel in which he successfully challenged 
the will of his brother Vithaibhai Patel bequeatlnng about a lac 
of rupees to Subhash Bose.). But I shall confine myself to some of 
your present activities designed as you say, to purify the Congress, 
You have been writing in detail in the columns of Harijan about 
the bogus members in the Congress, particularly in the present 
year. When Subhash Bose was elected president of the Congress 
contrary to your wishes, you attributed it to bogus membership. 
But you have not cared to make any reference to this bogus 
membership when the infamous resolution of Pandit Govind 
Vallabh Pant was passed at IVipuri, 

Presidential Election and after ; 

You proclaim, you believe in absolute democracy and when 
Subhash Bose was elected President, yon stated that he was free 
to choose any Working Committee he liked and many of your 
trusted 12 disciples of the Working Committee declared publicly 
to the same effect. They said that they would co-operate with 
the President whenever possible, and they would keep quiet if it 
was not possible to do so, and further that they would be the last 
persons to put spokes in his wheels. Is it not surprising, Mahat- 
maji, that in spite of this public declaration, an agitation begin- 
ning with the resignation of these 12 veterans was actually engi- 
neered, fostered and encomraged by your article in the Harijan 
in which you proclaimed that the election of Subhash was your 
defeat. This agitation sowed the seeds of that resolution of Pandit 
Pant at Tripuri and the whole of India now knows, that all 
of influences amounting to allurements and coercion were employed 
in securing votes for this resolution, and yet your democratic 
conscience feels, that Subhash Bose should interpret the resolu- 
tion as he likes and carry it out. Mahatmaji, you undertook 
a fast for the soul of fche Thakursaheb of Rajkot. Don’t you 
think BCahatmaji,' that such a faj^ oh ypur part is more necessaiy “ 
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the benefit of some of your trusted twelve ? The |)ublic is 
bitterly in the dark with regard to the genesis of. the Pant reso- 
lution ..They' are- bewildered by the misleading statements and 
counter statements issued in this behalf. It is therefore necessary 
to know^ whether the resolution of Pandit Pant at Tripuri tvas 
drafted and moved with yonr previous approval and consent. 
You alone can throw any light on this if you so choose. Any 
w ay, if the resolution had your previous approval, then the Jess 
said about it, the better. 

If the resolution was sjjonsored without your knowledge, 
then its sponsors, including Pandit Pant do not care to follow 
the advice which they had the temerity to tender to the elected 
tribune of the people ( Subhash Bose ). 

The Rajkot Fast : 

When you found that your anti- Subhash campaign needed 
some more strength, you launched on the Rajkot fast, apparently 
to compel the ruling chief of a small State to act up to his word. 
Under similar circumstances, Mr. Ruikaf of Nagpur had under- 
taken a fast at Rajnandgaon and you thought it was violence 
to coerce any party by such methods. Bo you consider this fair 
and honest ? Have you really achieved anything substantial by 
your Rajkot fast ? Is it not a fact that the Rajkot sore has 
festered on account of the application of a humbug ointment ? 
Mahatmaji, if the fast wus for reforming the Ruling chief’s nature- 
why did you give up the fast as soon as His Excellency the Viceroy 
( Lord Linlithgow^ ) agreed to refer your dispute to the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Federal Court ( Sir Maurice Gwyer ) ? Has the award 
satisfied the Bhayyats and the Musalmans to whom you had given 
solemn assurance ? At the time of your fast and on the eve of 
the Tripuri Congress^ the Congress Ministries threatened to 
relinquish their responsibility without reference to the Congress 
which was soon to meet, and even without reference to the elected 
President. Has this action not lowered the prestige of the Congress 
fi.nd its President ? Is this not an act of grave indiscipline and 
ugly haste ? Could they not have consulted the President on 
the phone ? Then Mahatmaji, why have you not uttered 
ope .single word in’ cpudemnation-’of -this act ■ ? -Does- not this your 
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gifeiice mean encouragement to' indiseipline. and Tamniany ■ Hall 
method's/ in congmsa activities?'- I know, you will trot out the 
excuse that' 'your- are not even. a four -anna member of the Congress, 
but Mahatmaji, do. you thinlv , the public will believe this, specially 
after Tripuri and after your confession that '' Fattabhi’s defeat 
iS' your defeat ? 

Negotiationis with Viceroy : 

Coming to your recent frequent interviews with the Viceroy, 
I; wish to know the need of such frequent and lengthy interview's 
after the decision of Sir Maurice Gwyer. Ko one will believe that 
you talked of the weather or spiritualism, or stud-bulls, during 
these interviews. The convei-aation must have centered round 
political issues like Federation etc. Is there any resolution of 
the Congress, as there was one when you were sent to the ‘ Round 
Table Conference ’ authorising you to negotiate the Viceroy 
regarding India’s future in the Federation ? Mahatmaji you abhor 
secret methods ! Then why so much secrecy about these interview's? 
Why not take the public into your confidence and allay all doubts 
and suspicions ? And there, are reasons for these suspicions to 
arise. The Lahore Congress in 1929, under the Presidentshi]) 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has passed a resolution in favour of‘ 
complete and undiluted independence. But you have in effect 
whittled it down by defining independence as 'substance of inde- 
pendence ’ , whatever that may mean ! And report goes, that 
you have done this in pursuance of an assurance given to M’. 
Emerson, the then Home Secretary to the Government of India 
during the famous Gandhi-Emerson interview which took place 
in March 1931 after the 6a;ndhi-Irwin Truce. I wonder why 
some of your lieutenants take delight in interviewing high Govern- 
ment officials and joining social functions. Is discipline not 
binding on them ? Or have they taken j>ermission of the Congrevss 
President under some special circumstances ? Don’t you think, 
all these matters must be cleared up in the interest of the Congress 
itself ? 

Situation ■ in P'- 

' " Muhateaji, you always say' that yot want greater purity 
in th^ Wngr^s brg'ahisatibix and in the adbminlstratian ofCongstem 
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pfo-TOiees.' , 'Bo' you- know ;that this pniiity is eoBspieuoBs fey its 
'absence in this province 1 . Yonr trusted lieutenants have 
encouraged and helped some nndersirable persons to be at the 
helm of congress affairs. These are the persons who defied the 
order of the Congress President and set up a candidate on behalf 
of the Congress in a recent bye election to the provincial assembly? 
got defeated and lowered the prestige of the Congress. I may 
also mention here the recent Nagpur Municipal muddle wherein 
Machiavellian tactics were employed to oust a set of office bearers 
(G. B. Bhawale, E. S. Patwardhan and Bal Veer Harkare, to 
favour Poonamchand- Av'-ari group which was dear to the ministry 
and to the High Command . Numerous complaints have been 
made by congressmen in Nagpur against the members of this 
group, but nobody listens to them - no proper enquiry even is 
held by your Wardha lieutenants. All this relates to the con- 
gress organisation, but in matters of administration of this pro- 
vince, it is still worse. One responsible member of the Legislative 
Assembly has sent you certain papers about the character and 
antecedents of a C. P. Minister and you have received the same. 
Do you sincerely, with God as your witness, say and are you 
prepared to reply openly, that a minister with the life described 
therein deserves to be a minister and that too a Congress minister? 
Mahatmaji, I have sacrificed myself for the purity of the Congress, 
and you only talk of purity. You do not want to remove this 
minister because his removal will mean full justification and com- 
plete vindication of my conduct during the ministerial crisis. Bear 
Mahatmaji, inspite of my reverence for you, I feel that there is 
something wrong in your notions of morals and ethics, if you 
can tolerate these impurities in the congress organisation and 
in the Congress Government of the province. 

Wrecking the Constitution 

You proclaimed from house tops and people like me here deeply 
believed that we were accepting the office to wreck the reforms, but 
what is happening. There is strike in Bombay and the Con- 
gress Government of Bombay which I hope has not yet forgotten 
the Jallianwala Bag firing, orders firing on unarmed workers. The 
people of Madras started an anti-Hindi agitation and Mr, C. Raj- 
gopalachariar uses the much condemned weapon of Criminal Law 


iiiBieB,dment Act to send to jail peaceful agitators, (now Ealgopa^, 
lachariar is himself agitating against the Hindi language). Your 
ministers are criticised and they demand heavy security from 
the press , thus helping the much proclaimed liberty of the press j 
Where is the Wrecking or Combating in ail this 1 When you 
are put to it, you say '' Do not make a fetish of a Congress resolu- 
tion'^ You have said in an article that the Congress has entered 
into an alliance with the British Government. Tliis is the real 
truth which you have uttered. If you have entered into an alliance, 
can you fight ? The Civil service people must be literally laugh- 
ing in their sleeves at finding how you have successfully killed 
the anti-imperialist feelings in the minds of the masses and have 
created in them the desire to flatter the tin Gods of the Congress 
Committees to secure the mirage of Swaraj. The local Marathi 
newspapers here have published a news that you felt some qualms 
of conscience at having made an untrue and foolish charge in 
the Working Committee's resolution against H. E. Sir Francis 
Wylie, the Governor of C. P. and Berar, who terminated the 
the services of your present pet ministers and at Delhi in the 
Viceregal Lodge you apologised to him. The country would 
like to know if there is any truth in this report. 

A Challenge 

As I have already stated before, the action I have taken be- 
fore what is known as the Khare Episode in the Congress history^ 
was taken to purify the Congress and the administration and to 
wipe out cowardise, treachery, hypocracy and lack of character, 
but you and your Working Committee thought otherwise and 
butchered me on the Congress Altar - yet this letter will show 
that I am still alive and kicking. The Working Committee has first 
expelled me from the Congress and then demanded my resignation 
from the Provincial Assembly . I have not swerved an inch from 
my ioj^alty to the Comgress for the last 20 years, but I am not 
going to obey this mandate of the Working Committee asking 
me to resign from the Assembly, not because I feel attached 
to my seat in the Assembly but because I firmly believe 
that it is cowardise to obey discipline when it is prostituted to 
serve the unlioly ambitions of a group or a junta ^ The Hon’ble 
Pandit D. P* Mishra has thrown out a pnbKo challenge to me on 
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tlie' Jaliianwaia Bag day^ meeting asking me t-o resign and stand 
for re-election to the provincial Assembly in order to test my 
popularity in my constituency. My popularity has been proved 
in the recent bi-election to the Assembly, when a candidate 
Hemchandra Khandekar supported by me from the same cons- 
tituency was returned by a thumping majority inspite of vigo- 
rous opposition from Congress ministers and the official congress 
group. This is one reason why I need not accept that challenge, 
the second being that I am not accustomed to accept challenges 
from those who are not my equals. 

Inspite of ail this, I am quite willing to obey discipline, resign 
my seat and stand for re-election on one condition and one condi 
tion alone, and that being that you should stand against me as 
an official Congress candidate. I do not know whether your 
name is on the voters’ list, even if it is not there, there will not 
be any great difficulty in your way of standing as a candidate 
because the Congress Ministry in this province which has issued 
a firman to style you as Mahatma in official correspondence, 
can surely issue an ordinance declaring you a voter for the purpose 
of the bye-election. 

I have made bold to write this open letter because I believe 
that you and some of your lieutenants by your recent activities 
are writing an epitaph of the Congress which you have so care- 
fully nursed in the past. 

Awaiting your esteemed reply. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd,) N. B. Khare 

The Diwan of Rajkot, Mr* Virawala, was a very stubborn 
person who never attached any importance to Gandhi’s fast at 
Rajkot, and the Prince of Rajkot belonged also to the same 
category. Gandhi’s fast which was a fast unto death created a 
grave situation in view of the stubbomess of the Rajkot Ruler 
and' his Diwan. Lord Linlithgow did a friendly act in rescuing 
Mahatma Gandhi from the graire, peril by appointing Sir Maurice 
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C4'wyer, tlie Federal Cburt Judge as an Arbitrator. It was natural 
after this to seek almost daily interviews with the Viceroy and 
enter into friendly alliance with the British Government. This 
will also explain why about July 1939, or a little after that, tele- 
communication was extended to Sewagram under special instiuc- 
tions from the Viceroy. A Secrophone was also installed at Sewa- 
gram in the name of Mahadeo Desai, Gandhiji’s Secretary. This 
proves the friendly alliance. At the next session of the Congress 
held at Ramgarh this friendly alliance between Mahatma Gandhi 
and the British Government was maintained, as will be evident 
from the main resolution passed there advocating a policy of 
negation or benevolent neutrality, towards the British Govern- 
ment during war. 

It will be quite relevant to quote here an extract from a letter 
from Subhash Bose to J. J^ehru, dated 28th March, 1939, about 
the Rajkot fast from the book ‘ Bunch of old letters ’ recently 
published by J. Nehru ; because the quotation as given below 
shows a striking similarity of thought between me and Siibhash 
Bose in the matter. 

'^Apropos of the Rajkot affair, I want to say a few words. 
You thought a lot of the terms of settlement which terminated 
Mahatmaji’s fast. There is no Indian who did not feel happy 
and relieved that Mahatmaji’s life was saved. But when one 
analysed the terms of settlement with the cold eye of logic, what 
did one find ? In the first place, Sir Maurice Gwyer, who is a part 
and parcel of the Federal Scheme was recognised as the umpire 
or arbitrator. Did that not amount to a racit recognition of that 
Scheme ( Federal ) itself ? Secondly Sir Maurice Gwyer is neither 
our man nor an independent agent. He is a Government man — 
pure and simple. In any conflict with the British Government, 
if we accept a High Court Judge or a Sessions Judge as umpire 
or arbitrator the British Government wiU very gladly agree to it. 
For instance, in the matter of State prisoners detained without 
trial, the Government always boasts that the relevant papers are 
placed before two High Court or Sessions Judges. But we never 
^■ce^pt tli^t as a satisfactiory Why ihm hpbs 

'a departure in the case nf Bajbot ? 
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There is another point in this connection which I caniiit 
understand and on which you will be able to enlighten me. Maha- 
tma Gandhi went to see the Viceroy and the intervie w took 
place duly. Why is he still waiting there 1 ’’ 

Subhash Bose who was ousted from the Congress after Tripuri 
and who was not an Auglo-phile like the Mahatma, but was an 
inveterate anti-British, established his separate organisation 
named Forward Block. He was dissatisfied with Gandhi ^s do 
nothing policy during the war which was taking an unfavourable 
turn towards the British. He decided to take advantage oi 
the situation, put pressure on the British and wrest from their 
hands some substantial rights during the war. As an initial 
movement, he thought of removing the British statues of 
the HoUowell Monument in Calcutta. For this also accord- 
ing to Gandhian ideology he thought, that complete Hindu- 
Muslim unity was necessary and he was even prepared 
to give greater concessions to the Muslims than Gandhi. 
With this intention he went to Bombay and met Mr. Jinnah 
at his house about the 22nd of June 1940, to solve the Hindoo- 
Muslim problem with Jinnah’s help and guidance and thus 
secure an entete cordiaU between them to put combined and 
effective pressure upon the British. 

Mr. Jinnah, the Furehr of the Muslim League refused to talk 
with Mr. Bose on the Hindoo-Muslim problem, because according 
to him Subhash Bose did not represent the Hindoos. Subhash 
Bose said to him that he was a Hindoo alright. Jinnah said that 
Subhash and Gandhi were both Hindoos. There was no doubt 
about it, but both the organisations, viz., the CongresvS and the 
Forward Block admitted non-Hindoos as members. Therefore 
both of them could not be deemed to represent Hindoos alone. 
If Mr, V. D. Sawarkar came and talked to him ( Mr. Jinnah ) 
about the Hindoo-Muslim problem, he would certainly welcotxie 
him and have a free and frank talk, as he really represents Hindus 
alone. 

Subhash Bose was disappointed and out of curiosity 
went to Sawarfcar’s house and met him and told him all 
that had transpired at Jitinah’s places Sawarkar heard 
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him patiently, bnt ridiculed him for this endeavour to re« 
remove the dead statues of the British comprising the 
Hollowell Monument. He said it was strange that Bose 
was wasting his energy in this endeavour because it was 
no use removing these dead statues as long as live Briti- 
shers from Viceroy down to the Joint Magistrate are danc- 
ing upon the chest of Bharat Mata and perpetrating all 
manner of zulum. Sawarkar said, you drive out the British 
and the statues will automatically disappear. He drew 
attention of Subhash Bose to the efforts made by some 
revolutionaries to drive away the British from India at the 
time of the First World War 1915-1918. He said *'this was 
the only way to drive out the British by taking advantage 
of their defficulties. ” He told Subhash Bose that a daring 
and enterprising young man like him should slip away 
from India, secure help from the enemies of the British 
and invade India to drive away the British by an armed 
conflict. 

This advice of Sawarkar must have had an effect upon Subhash 
Bose. From Bombay he returned to Calcutta and started the 
movement for removing the Hollowell Monument Statues as was 
announced by him. He was arrested and put behind prison bars 
where he must have ruminated over Sawarkar's advice and 
decided to follow it. In War time it was difficult for a man like 
Subhash to secretly disappear from India even from his place 
of residence. Needless to say, it was much more difficult, nay 
almost impossible to disappear from a jail. Subhash Bose there- 
fore began to fast in jaii, feigned illness and even declared that 
he was tired of politics and now wanted to pursue spiritualism. 
Seeing this, he was released from jail on the 5th December, 1940, 
and I visited him in Calcutta about 1st or 2nd Janauary 1941. 
The mysterious atmosphere which I found in his room and which 
had been described previously showed that Subhash was deter- 
mined to follow Sawarkar’s advice and slip away from India. 
In a speech made from Singapore Radio on the 25th June 
1944, Subhash condemmed the Congress leaders for calling 
the Indian sepoys as rice soldiers, and praised Veer Sawar- 
kar for his fearlessness in openly advocating recruitment 
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tp the ariBy which helped him to forpi an Indian National 
Army consisting of sepoys thoroughly conversant with 
the technique of war. He had fixed np his future programme 
when I met him in Calcutta, and he was perhaps in search 
of a reliable person capable of giving him all help from 
within. He must have regarded me as such a person and 
therefore must have advised me either to form a ministry 
in €• F. or to accept a job in the Viceroy’s Council, if offered. 
If the Atom Bomb would not have been dropped on Hiro- 
shima and if Subhash Bose would have set his foot on the 
soil of Bengal he would have found that Ms confidence in 
me was not jpiispiaced. 


CHAPTER IV 

FREEDOM IN SIGHT 

Netaji Subkasii Chandra Bose after giving a slip to the Govern- 
nient of India's wateh-dogs, appeared in Germany in 1941. Hfe 
intention to go abroad was to smash the very root of British 
Imperialism. At the time of the escape of Shri Bose, the war 
on the Eastern Front had not broken yet, but the atmosphere 
was such that the war conflagration could flare up there at any 
moment. On 8th December 1941, the War broke out on the 
Eastern Front also. The Japanese launched an all out smashing 
offensive against the allied forces. On the 25th of February 
1942 the British forces surrendered to the Japanese at 
Singapore with about 50,000 Indian soldiers out of whom 
the Indian National Army was formed. 

According to his policy of militarisation, Veer Sawarkar 
was caiTying on propoganda in favour of recruitment. The 
Congressmen called him an unpaid recruiting agent. I was a 
member of the Provincial War Committee and I was also ridiculed 
by the Congress, but it was surprising that the All India Spinners’ 
Association an ancillary organisation of the Congress, supplied 
thousands of blankets to the Indian sepoys. When this activity 
of the All India Spinners’ Association was criticised as help to 
war efforts, Mahatma Gandhi replied that it was not helping the 
War efforts, but it was only canying oh trade and business. This 
reply of the Mahatma was clever but unconvincing. The Congress 
policy of opposition to war efforts was also lukewarm and the 
British had recruited over 20 lacs of Indian sepoys during war 
time, the great majority of whom consisted of Hindoos. Detach- 
ments from this newly recruited army were sent to protect British 
territories in South East Asia, but they had to surrender against 
this attack of the Japanese. 

Out of these Indian sepoys who became War prisoners 
of Japan, the Indian National Army was formed initially 
by Rasbihari Bose who took refuge in Japan from 1911, 
as he was involved in the Bomb throwing on Lord Hardinge 
at Chandhi Gii6#k% Dalhl, -Efe sittled In ' 
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permaaeatly. About tMs time, Siibhash Cbandra Bose also 
reached Maiaya aad Singapore. Rasbihari Bose was very old 
at that time and was not conversant with Indian politics of 
the day. He therefore on 4th July ! 943 voluntarily made 
Subhash Bose, the leader of the Indian National Army to 
fight freedom’s battle as he was young, energetic and well 
versed in the Indian politics of the day. It was Subhash 
Bose who thus first established a really Independent Indian 
National Government in South East Asia. All prominent 
Indian citizens in Malaya rendered all possible help to this 
first free Government of India in South East Asia out of whom 
Dr, Goho was very prominent. In this enterprise Subhash 
Bose took his inspiration from Sawarkar ’s book on Indian 
War of Independence 1857, In one of his speeches Subhash 
Bose has freely admitted this. He also distributed copies 
of this book freely amongst the army personnel. He named 
one of his regiments as Rani of Jhansi Regiment and he 
borrowed his slogan Chalo Delhi from the Indian soldiers 
in Meerut who marched on Delhi from there on the 10th 
May of 1857 . 

The Indian National Army headed by Subhash Bose invaded 
India and marched to Manipur Imphai and had won in one or two 
skirmishes with the India Government forces. It had to face 
very hard days and sometimes had to live on leaves. These 
sepoys of Bose had 7iot the good fortune of being inwprisoned for 
civil disobedience and being fed m jail on bread and butter. But 
unfortunately, America dropped an atom bomb on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki about the middle of August 1945 and Japan w''as stunned 
by this novel method of warfare and surrendered. Naturally, 
the Indian National Army had also to surrender and the British 
reconquered all the territories in South East Asia like Malaya 
and Singapore etc., and they wanted to prosecute these war pri- 
soners of the Indian National Army for treason or sedition. 

Accordingly, the Commander-in-Chief of India, Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, forwarded to all the members of the Viceroy’s Council 
a statement giving out the scheme of these I. N, A. trials and the 
reasons for holding the same. Naturally, I also got this state- 
ment m a member of the Viceroy’s Coundi. I firmly held the view 


t-liat these I. A. people who fought for India’s freedom should 
not be tried. But I was not aware of the views held by my colle- 
agues in the Council. One day I came to know of their -view^s 
accidentally at the time of an informal tea party at the resi- 
dence of Sir Ardeshir Dalai, one of my colleagues. All the mem- 
bers of the Council who assembled there were of the view that 
these trials must be held. I therefore felt dejected that I would 
not get any support for my views in the Council. Under these 
circumstances, one day, the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Claude 
Auchinleck w'alked down to mj office in the North Block of the 
Secretariat without any previous intimation. I was surprised 
to see him and all the officials and clerks in my department were 
also greatly surprised. I asked the Commander-in- Chief the 
reason for his sudden visit. Auchinleck requested me to 
withdraw' my counter-statement which I had sent to him in reply 
to his statement advocating the trial of the I. N. A. personnel. 
On this there w'as some argument betw^een us. 

Why Different Policy in Burma and India : 

I said, a number of Burmese peoxfie had consolidated them- 
selves and fought against the Britishers in the same way as the 
soldiers of the Indian Government had done under peculiar cir- 
cunistances. ( The leader of that Burmese movement who 
became the Vice-President of the Burmese Interim Government 
after the Great War was the famous General Aung Saung ). No 
person from that Burmese Army who fought against the British 
w'as tried for doing so. Why should not the Indian Government 
adopt the same pfoiicy ? 'Why should there be such great differ- 
ence between the x)olicies of the Indian and Burmese Government, 
For it is the same British Government that is exercising authority 
both over India and Burma. Now after the war is over, to annoy 
the public mind in India by holding these trials is not worth 
experimenting because, all the soldiers of the Indian Government 
who are the friends of the I, N. A. men will be adversely affected 
and they are likely to waver in their minds. It is therefore not 
advisable to try these I. N, A. people even from the point of view 
of policy, 

The Commander-in-Cheff Sir Clause. Auc}|iiileck said, “ There 
is one great difference between tl|e'’]^arty’,of the Burjtnese General 
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Amg Satiiig and the I. K- A. in India, The meii in the 1. M\ A. 
were onr men from the regular Indian Army. ' Thc^y had taken 
a particular oath of allegiance to the King* They have now' 
violated it. General Aung Saurig's military movement In Burma 
wm of the civilian people not belonging to the regular Army ; 
they did not take a particular oath of allegiance to the Ejng. 
They can therefore never be compared with the In. N. A. men’k 

I said, '' Tliis difference is not so important as you say. For 
General Aung Saung’s Army in Burma and the I. N, A. men in 
India are both the subjects of the British Emperor. Obviously, 
it is their duty to remain faithful to him. This distinction which 
you draw therefore is like a distinction between half a dosien and 
six./"' 

The Commander-in-Chief said, '' General Aung Sauiig first 
fought against the British in alliance with the Japanese, but at 
the end, he joined the British and fought against the Japanese. 
On the contrary, the I. N, A. men have fought against the British 
till the end. ’T 

I. N. A. Men More Honorable : 

I immediately retorted that anybody would say that 
I, IST. A. people were more honorable. The Commander-in-Chiei' 
raised one more point. Out of the Indian soldiers who became 
the Japanese prisoners of War in Malaya, one-tliird joined the 
I. N. A., the remaining two-thirds remained faithful to the 
British, even after enduring the harassinents and hardships which 
they were subjected to by the Japanese. Should this difference 
hi the behaviour of people found in the same situation be not 
taken into consideration. If it is not done, then allegiance to the 
King would be meaningless. Besides, if we do not try the I. JSf. A. 
soldiers, then what difference will there be between these muti * 
neers and the lakhs of soldiers who were faithful to us upto the 
end ? The Commander-in-Chief maintained therefore that the 
I- N, A. men must be tried otherwise the loyalty of the Indian 
soldiers to the British would be undermined. 

Upon this I replied, 1 am an Indiati and you are a Britisfier. 
'STou eannof know the heart of Indians as much m 1 know it, I 
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fissure you that a majority of the Indian soldiers will never feel 
that the I. N. A. men should be tried. '( I had learnt this from 
some secret source of information ). If you enquire, you will 
definitely find this out. I think, considering the whole political 
situation, it will be proper to adopt a lenient policy in this 
resxiect. ’’ 

I secured pardon for the I. N. A. accused : 

On this the Commander- in-Chi f said, Dr. Khare don’t 
you agree that the majesty of the law must be maintained. There^ 
fore on this ground at least, you should give up your opposition 
to these I. N. A. trials. I assure you that even if the tribunal 
passes sentences on the accused in these trials and I find that the 
sentence is unwarranted or cruel, I as a Commander-in-Chief , 
will make full use of the authority that vests in me under the Army 
Act and pardon the accused On this assurance, I thought it 
proper to withdraw my opposition to the scheme of trials because, 
after all, had I fought in the Council, I would not have got the 
support of the majority of the Council. I thought it wise to take 
w^hat was offered and did not fight in the Council. 

The first trial of the I. N. A. prisoners in which the accused 
were Capt. Shahnawaz, Col. Dhillan and Major Sahgal, was con- 
eluded in December 1945. Bhulabhai Desai fought very strenu* 
oiisly for the accused. He even showed that under International 
Law, to fight for the independence of one’s country was no offence. 
Pandit Nehru also donned the robe of a barrister and stood by 
Bhulabhai Desai as a junior counsel. ( Although he had codt 
demned the I. N. A. and threatened to fight against it in his speech 
at Calcutta with sword in hand) But all these efforts proved 
ineffective and the accused were sentenced to long term imprison- 
ment. The Commander-in-Chief as per promise given to me, 
pardoned these accused immediately and they had no necessity 
even to see the door of the prison. It would be pertinent to record 
here that during this time, the wife (since dead ) of Major Jagan- 
nathrao Bhonsle another accused, came to see me and requested 
me to try to save her husband from the gallows ( as she thought ). 
I had ^reacly promised her that I would try my best. 


Loyalty of ladian Army undermined ; 

After' this first trial of the I, K. A. peopie^, they lost' all tiieri; 
Importance and later on a gallop poll was taken of the army 
personnel, both officers and men, as to whether the trials should 
be held or not. The result of the poll was that 80 per cent ineii 
opined that these trials should not be held. They also added 
a rider that under these circumstances, they \rould also have 
done the same. Only 20 per cent of the army personnel voted in 
favour of the trials. Tliis result opened the eyes of the Britishers 
and they were thoroughly disillusioned about the vaunted 
loyalty of the army personnel to the British. In this connection 
it is quite relevant here to quote an extract from a book entitled 
The paititioii of India ’’ 1947, written by Shri G. V. Subbarav. 
Says he in his preface As a matter of fact, I have learnt on 
a very high authority, that Lord Wavell wms assured that the 
Army in India was resolved not to raise its little finger against 
the Nationalist movement or its leaders. They were couviuvced 
that it would not be wise to rely upon that doubtful loyalty 
and carry on the Government of India. This is really the 
ultimate reason for getting freedom for India. The British 
quitted India on account of this and not on account of the 
spinning wheel and its adjuncts. This fact has been freely 
admitted in Parliament by Mr. Atlee, the then Prime Minis- 
er of Britain in July 1947 when the Indian Independence 
Act dividing India into two Dominions was passed. This 
shows that ultimately Sawarkar^s policy was successful 
as he used to say, ‘ let the rifle come to the hands of the 
Indians, then they would know when and against whom to 
use it. All this account justifies the propriety of the heading 
(. Freedom in Sight ) given to this ehaptei*. 


CHAPTER V 

INDIAN ACCUSED IN MALAYA SAVED FROM THE 

GALLOWS 

Before proceeding further with the narration, it will he appro*^ 
priate to indicate to the reader the topics on which he should 
expect detailed information hereafter. This can be best done by 
quoting an extract from ‘ Loka Sabha Who is Who \ an ant horn 
tative publication published under the authority of Shri M. N. 
Kaiil, Secretary to the Loka Sabha, on 1st March 1956. The 
extract giving my description as a member of Parliament in the 
above book is as followvs 

First Congress Premier of the former C. F. and Berar 
14th July 1937 to 29th JuW 1938 ; formed the Capital Punish- 
ment Relief Society to help the Chimur-Ashti prisoners ; member 
in charge of Commonwealth Relations Department Viceroy's 
Executive Council, 7th May 1943 to 3rd July 1946. As a member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive CounGil was responsible for placing 
on the Statute Book the Indian Reciprocity Act Amendment 
Bill and enforcing it against South African Europeans, for get- 
ting acquitted all the highly placed Indians in Malaya like Di\ 
Goho who where charged with high treason and collaboration 
with the Japanese, for securing rights of citizenship for Indians 
domiciled in America, for withdrawing the High Commissioner 
of India from South Africa and for lodging a complaint against 
South Africa in U. N. 0 ; presided over the annual session of the 
Brihan Maharashtra Parishad at Khandwa, Prime Minister oi 
the former State of Alwar 19th April 194? to Februar3’' 1948 ; 
member Constituent Assemblj?^ of India July 1947 to February 
1948 ; joined the Hindu Mahasabha on 15th August 1949 and 
was its President from 1949 to 1951. ’ 

The events will not be necessarily dealt with in the sequence 
of their occurrence, but according to convenience. In the last 
chapter the subject of the Indian National Arm}^ accused was 
dealt with. In this chapter , it will be appropriate to deal with, 
a similar subject, viz., Indian accused in Malaya, 1946. 

Just as I fought to protect, the Indian National Army accused, 
I also fought in the Viceroy’s jExecutiV'e Council to save the lives 
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0 i the Indian accused in. Malaya. These accused in Malaya were 
of a high social status and the charge against them was very grave. 
It 'was high treason and. collaboration wi.th the Japanese,, the onl^ 
punishment being death. When Malaya was reconquered from 
Japan by the British the Government of Malaya which was formed 
there consisted mainly of European planters in Malaya or persons 
under their influence. The Indian accused in Malaya were natu- 
rally sj^mpathetie towards the Indian labourers there and the rela- 
tions between the Indian labourers in Malaya and their European 
masters, the planters, wex'e of the nature of those between cats 
and rats. In consequence, the Malayan Government was very 
hostile to the Indian accused there — on account of their S37inpathy 
to the Indian labourers— and it was determined to get these 
accused tried convicted and hanged. Another reason for this hostility 
of the Malayan Government towards the Indian accused was 
that almost ail of them had helped the formation of an Indepen- 
dent Parallel Government of India by Subhash Chandra Bose in 
all maimer of ways. Therefore, there was no wonder in the deci- 
sion taken by the Malayan Government to get them hanged. 

I sent all kinds of help to Malaya 

When Malaya was in the occupation of the Japanese, they 
had given very harsh treatment to the Indian labourers there, 
by compelling them to build up new railways and work in other war 
activities. Hundreds of Indian labourers had died while working 
in this manner and almost all of them, suffered from starvation 
and bad health. Besides this, they suffered from scarcity and 
dearness o^ the necessities of life and also lack of medical help. 
I got this information from some people who came to India from 
Malaya and also from Mr. Chettur, the I. C. S. officer whom I 
had appointed as a representative of the Indian Government in 
Malaya. To mitigate the misery of our people in Malaya 
I quickly sent there enough money, gjiain, (doth, medicines 
and other articles necessary for life. I also sent a medical mission 
on behalf of the Government of India to render medical help to the 
IndiansinMalayaunder the leadership Col, Shastri of Madras. 
While this activity of mine was going on, I had an interview with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Sodepiir near Calcutta on 12th December 
1945. The account of this interview would be given in a subse- 
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iqtieiat chapter. Hieire was some correspoiOLden'ce between me and 
Mahatma. Gandhi after this interview. 


Gandhi’s letter to me : 


Brother Kharej 


i6th January 1^4i 
Sodepur 


1 received your letter. I aM glad that yon wrote it in Hindi 
and signed it in the Urdu alphabet. 

I am watching what you are doing in Malaya and Burma. 
I hope that it will result in great good to the people there. Where 
Is the harm if Dr. Eidhan Roy’s Medical Mission (Congress) goes 
to Malaya and Burma to render medical kelp there. 

I understand what you wrote in your letter about the CJongress.. 
t do not want to enter into any discussion about it. 

Yours truly, 

M. K- ’G-ANnHi; 


My r^ply to iMs letter 

KEW X)38LB1 
:^2nd January 1946 

Mahatmaji, 

I received your letter dated 16-1-1946 and was very pleased. 
I am confident that my efforts in Malaya will result in great good 
to the people there. I am trying to secure permission to send 
Dr. Bidhan’s Medical Mission to Malaya. ^ am confident that I 
will succeed by your blessings. The matter will be decided in 
^ day or two. 

BespectfuUy Yours 
(Sd^ H. E. Khake 

The scheihe of sending the Congress Medical Mis^on to Malaya 
"was sponsored by Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy> the present Chief 
Minister of Bengal, tn his letter Mahatma Gandhi had asked for 
permission of the Government of India to send this mission to 
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MaJaya. I i^garded t-liat moment as the prondest moment of 
my life, as the Mahatma who had declared me unfit for public 
life and for holding any position of powder and authority, and had 
throwTi me into the dnst-hin, had to request me for securing the? 
permission and thus in a ■way to admit incidentally my fitness for 
occupying the position of powei and responsibility. That was 
a sort of revenge taken by hoary time on the Mahatma and I was 
glad. I had of course never been a goody goody sort of a man. 
The Government of India gave permission to the Congress mission 
to go to Malaya, It went there under the leadership of 
Br. Cholkar of Nagpur and rendered medical help in co-operation 
with the Government medical mission. 

Anxiety to save the lives of the Indian accused : 

I was not satisfied at all with doing all this. I was very 
anxious to remove the noose round the neck of the Indian accused, 
ill Malaya. Proper and straightforward way to do this was to 
send renowned advocates and barristers from India to defend 
them in Malaya. I therefore asked the Secretary of my Depart- 
ment, Shri R. N. Banerjee, I. C. S. to prepare a statement setting 
out the necessity and the reasons for sending lawyers from India, 
to be placed before the Government of India for consideration. 
I also asked him not to indulge in red tape but to go personally 
to take the written opinion of the Finance and the Home Depart- 
ments on this proposal. Accordingly, Banerjee went personally 
to both the Departments for this purpose. The Secretaries 
of both these Departments ridiculed this proposal of mine and 
m’ote strong notes opposing it. Seeing this, Banerjee came 
immediately to me and said, "" Dr. Khare, you will have to break 
your head against a stone wall, as both the Secretaries of these 
important depai*tments have written notes opposing your proposal. 
Viceroy’s Council would never agree to your proposal. You 
should therefore give up- this attempt.” 

Mf Stratagem : 

On hearing this, I became very dejected and gave deep 
thought to the matter. It is well known that if a person is un- 
cautious and in this state of mind sudden and onverwhelming 
pressure' is brought to bear upon him, his mind, generally yields 


to that pressure. I thought of using this stratagem on the Exe- 
cutive Council, To understand this, it would be necessary to 
explain the working of the Government of India at that time. 
All the business of the Government of India at that time was 
completed in two sittings, one after the other. The first sittting 
of the Viceroy *s Council considered a previously cii culated agenda 
took decisions and recorded them, as orders of the Government 
of India. This meeting v^as called the meeting of the Viceroy’s 
Cabinet or the Executive Council. Immediately after the termi- 
nation of this meeting, the same members, at the same time 
considered a weekly summary circulated along with the agenda, 
by the Military Department. This summary consisted of import- 
ant items or events happening in all the Departments during the 
week. This meeting was called the meeting of the Committee of 
the Council. While discussing these matters in the weekly sum- 
mary, members used to ask questions to each other about them 
and also gave information about the events in their own Depart- 
ments ; a sort of joint responsibility. It was customary during 
this discussion to ask questions about cognate subjects also, with 
the previous permission of the Viceroy who presided. 

Grave situation of the Malaya accused : 

About this time, the Cong ess was defending the I. IST. A. 
accused and had formed a Committee for this purpose. The 
Secretary of this Committee was Barrister Asaf Ali. He had 
requested me in a letter for permission of the Government of 
India to send lawyers from India to defend the Indian accused 
in Malaya. He made it clear in that letter, that no fees would 
be charged by these law^^c^rs from the Government who should 
only issue the passports and make arrangements for the journe3?“ 
( plane ). Many accused in Malaya hailed from the Madras 
province. The Bar Association at Madras therefore had also 
formed a Committee to defend them. The President of this 
Committee was Sir Alladi Krishna Swami Iyer, ex- Advocate- 
General of Madras. He also wrote to me in the same strain as 
Barrister Asaf Ali and sought travel facilities to send lawyers 
from Madras to Malaya. On the day of a meeting of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, I took these two letters with me. After the 
previously circulated agenda was discussed and decided upon, 
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and tlie Committee of Council began to discuss the weekly summary 
a question about some events in Australia or South Africa came 
up. Taking advantage of this, I requested the Viceroy for permi- 
ssion to raise a question about Malaya* On his agreeing, I said, 
All the Indians of high status in Malaya are being prosecuted 
there, for offences similar to those for which the accused of the 
Indian National Army are being tried here. But the situation in 
Malaya is very divstressing because all of them have been charged 
with capital offence and there is nobody free to arrange for their 
defence. I therefore suggest that the Government of India should 
send lawyers to defend the Indian accused in Malaya on pa3^ment 
basis. ’’ On hearing this, some members of the Council said that 
the Government of India need have no concern with this matter 
because it should be the concern of the Mala^mn Government, 
I replied, ''Although the event has happened in Malaya, ail the 
accused there are citizens of India and to-da^’' the}^ are quite 
helpless. The Government of India prosecutes a person for niurder 
and if he is helpless and unable to defend himself, the flovernment 
itself provides and pa^^s for his defence. The Government should 
follow the same practice in Malaya.’’ On this, one member 
objected, that the Mala^’^an Government should do that. Why 
should the Government of India poke its nose in that affair ? On 
this, I again laid great emphasis on the helplessness of the Indian 
accused in Malaj^a and repeated my request. But the Fina-nct'* 
Member, Sir Archibald Rowlands said, " Or. Khare’s idea is very 
romantic, but the Finance Oeparment will not spare a single far- 
thing for it, ” The Home Member, Sir Francis Mudit^ said. 
"Or. Khare’s proposal will have very unhealth}’' reaction on the 
political and diplomatic situation. The Government of India 
has no right to meddle with affairs in another coxnitry.” I 
replied, " the Finance Member said that he will not provide an}- 
finance for this proposal, but I am suggesting a way by which 
the Government of India will get all the credit without .H%>enMn/j 
any cash. On a member asking me about this suggestion of mine, 
I mentioned the purport of the letters sent to me by Asaf All and 
Sir Alladi Krishna Swami Iyer and said, " This is a very good 
<.)pporttimty. I think, we should agree to the proposal made by 
those two worthies and should aiTange for passports and aero- 
plane for these lawyers to be sent to Malaya from India. The 
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Govemment of India will get all the credit of carrying out a hnman^ 
Italian task without spending any cash for it. ’’ When I made; 
this suggestion, the atmosphere of the meeting became very 
gerions. But the Home Minister, Mudie said, If we do this 
and allow the lawyers suggested by these private associations to go 
to Mala3^a, these associations will be praised by the public and the 
Government of India will 1 )e criticised. Therefore, T clearly 
express my opinion here that /Dr. Khare's suggestion should not 
be accepted. I said, this is most unfortunate. The Govern- 
of India is not itself ready to do a good thing and is also not 
willing to allow others to do it. This is sheer cussedness. 
How is it possible to call this Government a civilised Go- 
vernment under such circumstances ? This cussedness 
can be easily classified as barbarism. ’’ Any one would 
ask as to how I was able to utter such hitter words in the open meet- 
ing of the Viceroy’s Council even before the Viceroy and whether 
I was not afraid to do so. I would that fear was the offspring 
of selfishness and cupidity. I never cared for the position of 
authority and the financial gain accruing from it. I vfas therefore 
always fearless. No position of authority was ever-lasting. The 
Khare episode itself which I had experienced and the happenings 
in naaiiy countries like Eussia, Pakistan, France and the Middle 
East Muslim countries, where lokejdng for power or even murders 
were common enough, would prove this. It is therefore proper 
that none should be after power and pelf. If such a position of 
authority came one’s way, one should certainly accept it and use 
it to the country’s benefit. But one should never give up one’s 
honest3% idealism and patriotism while doing so. Although I 
was a member of the Viceroy’s Council or the Government of 
India-, I never regarded that Govemment as m3’ Government. 1 
never lost sight of the fact that the Government of India was 
a Government subordinate to the Govemment of England which 
was obviouBl3’' hostile to the interests of India. It was therefore 
that T could carr3’ on 1113- work so fearlessty on aceount of this 
nature of mine, it is this nature of mine -which enabled me to 
fight single-handed vdtb ray back to the v-all against such a great 
and world famous personality as Mahatma Gandhi. 

Rowland’s liking for a Maratha hat : 

Some of m3^ colleagues in the Viceroy’s Council expressed 
their surprise about my conduct. They used to ask me the reason 
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for my fearlessness. I used to reply to them, “ You people are 
very anxious to retain your jobs. I do not care for my job. This 
is the only reason of my fearlessness. ” On account of this attitude 
of mine, one of my colleagues. Sir Sultan Ahmed of Patna rame- 
times jocularly called me ‘ Field Marshal ’. How one of my ^ uro- 
pean colleagues, viz., the Finance Member, Sir Archibald Howlands, 
regarded me, would be evident from a letter that he sent to me, 
the fac-simile photo of which was published in my biography 
written by Mr. J. E. Joshi, a Sub-editor of the Marathi daily 
Maharashtra of Nagpur. It is as follows 

New Delbij 
May 27, 1946. 

My' dear Kliare, 

It was not merely a fit of playfulness that led me to ask you 
to present me with your Mahratta hat. I genuinely wanted to 
have it both as a souvenir of a friendship which I greatly value 
and because I have always been a genuine admirer of the Mahrattas 
who resemble my own turbulent, warlike and mountaineous 
( Wales ) race. I hope, therefore, that you will permit me to keep 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd) A. Bmrlmids 

Government refuses permission to private lawyers : 

The Finance Member, Archibald Rowlands, the would be 
author of this letter to me, became very uneasy on hearing my 
straig htand bitter reply to the Home Member, Sir Francis Mudie’s 

remarks. He said, “ We cannot easily ignore the question raised by 
Dr. Khare. We must give serious thought to it. I agree with what 
Sir Francis Mudie says that if we give permission to private 
lawyers suggested by Asaf Ali and Alladi Krishnaswamy Iyer> 
the Government of India will look very small and would be bitterly 
criticised. I therefore suggest that we should reject their request 
and I propose that the Government of India should itself send 
lawyers on its own behalf to Malaya to defend the Indian accused 
there. This will raise the prestige of the Government of India 
and the Finance Department is prepared to supply the necessary 


finance for the purpose. On hearing Sir Archibald Rowlands, 
the Council unanimously decided to accept the suggestion and 
a formal resolution to that effect was recorded, which was sent 
according to the usual practice, to every Department of Govern- 
ment for information. Needless to say my happiness and joy 
were boundless, and I was reminded of the phrase, ^ a blind man 
asks for one eye and God gives him two ’ When this decision was 
sent to the Finance and Home Departments, the Secretaries of 
these Departments who had recorded adverse notes on my propo- 
sal, were stunned and expressed surprise as to how that decision 
was arrived at without any formal agenda having been circulated 
to the Council. They said, It appears that Dr, Khare has very 
dexterously manoeuvred the ivhole thing, ’’ 

Noose round the neck removed at last. 

This favourable decision made by the Government of India 
could not by itself solve the Malayan problem completely. Malaya 
being a country in the British Empire, a Barrister of Britain could 
appear before any court there without any hitch, but an advocate 
from India could not do so. I therefore persuaded the Viceroy 
to I’equest the Malayan Government to permit the appearance 
in Malayan courts, of Indian advocates for this purpose. The 
trials of the I. N. A. accused in India were only token trials, but 
the policy of the Malayan Government vv^as not lenient at all. 
It was not proper that there should be a great difference in the 
policy of India and Malaya, both neighbouring countries, governed 
by the British. I therefore put pressure through the Viceroy 
on the British Colonial Secretary and influenced the Malayan 
Government to adopt a policy in this matter similar to that in 
India. I sent to Malaya on behalf of the Government of India, 
Indian barristers and advocates like Shri Bhashyam from Madras 
and Messers Sapru and Dongre, Barristers of Allahabad, Shri K. 
F. Nariman, an advocate of Bombay and some other Sikhs and 
Hindoos from Delhi and Punjab. All this endeavour of mine was 
very successful and all the accused in Malaya were acquitted, 
and the noose round their neck was removed. Two or three of 
these accused saw me at Delhi after this and expressed their grati- 
tude to me with tears in their eyes. 
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Btittlabhai says ®Do not fail into Gandhi’s Trap. ’ 

At this time, Bhiilabhai I>esai, the great and experienced 
lawyer w^as defending the I. N. A. accused, I therefore desired 
to consult him on the personnel of law^yers to be sent to Malaya 
and wrote to him for an interview for this purpose. He fixed 
19th December 1945, as the date of tins interview in Birla House, 
on Albuquerque Road, - New Delhi. At this interview% I to.!.d 
Ehulabhai that the Government of India had decided to send 
lawyers from India to Mala 3 nr to defend the Indian accused there 
and requested him to suggest some names of able and efficient 
lawyers to be sent to Malaya. He asked me w4iether the Govern- 
ment of India or the Finance Department had agreed to the 
lawyer’s fees. I told him that he need not be anxious about that, 
because I had sought his interview' after everything was settled. 
I also joked with him a little, saying that he being a- lawy'er, it w'^as 
natural that he w'ould first ask for the fees. He said that we w'oxild 
talk about that matter later on, and asked me whether I was in a 
hurry. On rny replying in the negative he took me to the drawing 
room ( all the talk upto this point took place while we were stand- 
ing in the verandah) and asked me a point blanc question, 
whether I was going to rejoin the Congress, because my interview^ 
with Gandhi at Sodepur, Calcutta on the 12th December 1945, was 
reported in the newspapers like National Call, Hindustan Standard, 
Amrit Bazar PatrUca etc, Bhulabhai further asked me whether 
I had been to Calcutta for that very purpose, I toid^ him that 
during that interview Gandhiji asked me to forget the past and 
rejoin the Congress and take up again the Chief Ministership of 
Central Provinces. I further told him that I had definitely 
decided never to fall in the trap of Gandhi. On tins Bhula1>liai 
said, You have done very w’ell. Never again fall into the trap 
of Gandhi and never fjgain be victimised b^^ his tempt ations and 
never again rejoin the Congress.’’ This emphatic exlK)H>atic>n 
amazed me, and I said, Bhulabhai, joii are a- grc^at Congres;*; 
leader and an ex-member of the Working Committee, a leader of 
the (Amgress Party in the Central Assembly arut a man of Gatiilhi's 
confidence. I never dreamt that of all persons, you would giv<^ 
nn^ Hticli ari advice. ” On this Bhulabhai said that there were 
cogent reasons for giving me such advice. I asked him to tell 
me tiiesc reasons if there was no objection to do so. 
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This must be done : 

On this, Bhulabhai said, I will certainly tell you those rea- 
sons. Doctor, you know that after the unsucessful Gandhi-Jinnah 
interview in September 1944, Dr. Syed Mahmud, a member of 
the Congress Working Committee was released from Ahmednagar 
jail. Naturally, he went to Sewagram to see Gandhi after his 
release. Gandhi made him write to me a letter in which I was 
asked to contact Nawabzada Liaquat ali Khan, the leader of the 
Muslim League Party in the Central Assembly and discuss with 
him the formation of a composite Government of India, consisting 
of the Congress and the Muslim league. I did not like to com- 
promise with the Musalmans in that fashion; I therefore ignored 
the letter written by Dr. Syed Mahmud at the behest of Gandhi? 
and did not even send a reply to it. But Gandhi ji, after waiting 
for about a. fortnight for a reply, sent me a short letter in his 
own handwitiiig in Gujerathi in which the last sentence was 
that 'this must be done/. I was therefore helpless on account 
of this Gandhi's order and met Liaquat All and brought about 
the famous Bhulabhai-Liaquat Agreement, which we both initialled « 
I took this draft to Wardha. Gandhi approved that draft and 
asked me to see Lord Wevell, the Viceroy in this connection. Acc- 
ordingly I saw the Vicero}’' who was summoned to England for 
a personal consultation to enable the British Government to con- 
sider that draft and take a decision about it. The British Govern- 
ment made slight changes in that draft and Waved returned with 
that formula approved by the British Government under the name 
Wavell Formula. The Simla Conference was held in July 1945 
in pursuance of that formula. The main object of this con- 
ference was to establish a Viceroy’s Executive Council with the 
co-operation of the Congress and the Muslim League.’’ After 
hearing this long account, I said, "Bhulabhai, the Bhulabhai- 
Liaquat Ali Formula was based upon Congress -Muslim League 
parity in the Viceroy’s Council. In the Wavell Formula, this 
parity was to be between the caste Hindoos and the Muslims. 
This was the only difference between the two formulae, is it not f ’ 

After replying in the affirmative, Bhulabhai continued, 
" The Congress Working Committee met in Bombay in June 
1945, to consider whether the invitation to the Simla conference was 
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to be accepted or not. Naturally, I thought that if the Working 
th.t inritation to the Simla 

the Conterehce ™ soecesrful, I .'‘7'/: f * iS 

the Viceroy’s Council, but I neuer im.gmed “ mtetlu’ 

Saidat Patel and Pandit Nehru told me that u-hile 

and censure me for my endeavour. -Lue^ < _ 

the Working Committee memhem were “/hmedn.ger ,lad 

that endearour of min. — hl-”CiI evL dTh". 

T fhr-nst a davcrer m tlieii back. me. . ^ 

Simi Contereno; auc.eeid, I should SSiTcW 

on the Vicmtoj’s Council. I »«. “‘“X T 2 Wddin. 

attack and told them that vrhateyer 1 d.d, 1 ^ X" " 

of the Mahatma. Why did the, tell me all that XXlM 
they not say anything to the Mahatma! On ™ 

thJt they tvould see what to do about the Ifohatoa late^om 

hut I should „o. entettam »y t" iSatX that 

“d^itt'TmTtirhTthat m2 - told Mm how - 
Working Committee members treated me and 

^he end^I requested the Mahatma to protect me from that attack 
by the Workteg Committee members as whatever I did ^ 

I hfs ^stance I also requested the Mahatma to give me a just 
:ld fate treatment and told him that to deny me any assi^- 
ment on the Viceroy’s Council under 

be a <^reat injustice to me. On this Gandhi said, Bhulabhai 
why are yon s!> anxious ? Why should you insist so much mi ge ting 
•1 job on the Viceroy’s Council when the Working f.ominitt 
members do not like you to be there, why should you be so imgcr ■ 
You are a lawyer of a very high status and you have also got < 
very high socik position. You have also amassed great wealth 
mi<i your name and fame are resounding m the 
Under such cii'cumatanees it is but proper tlia you s ^ 

covet the insignificant job on the Viceroys Council. 
feigned praise of mine by Gandhi irritated me still mrthet, m l 
I tnld hL point blanc, did not see you merely to -are a job 
0.1 the Viceroy’s Council. I saw you to request you to lunovc 
the injustice done to me and to protect me from the attack made, 
upon mo by the members of the Working Committee. li my 
objective was only to secure job on the Viceroy s Council. I 



would have secured it long ago. Not only that, but even if today 
I express my desire for such a job , the Viceroy will readily and 
gladly take me on his Council. ’’ On this Gandhi said, Bhuv 
labhai, I am afraid of you on account of this last statement. Perhaps j 
you will fall a victim to that temptation,. Therefore, you write a 
draft here and now and give it to me.’* 


Gardhi’s tactics : 


Bhulabhai continued. I was wonderstruck by this demand 
of Gandhi. I asked him what he expected from me. What 
does he want me. to write?” Gandhi said, '"You write that I, 
Bhulabhai Desai, consider myself incompetent to be a member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and I also declare that I 
will never accept such a job even now or at any time in future.” 
These words from Gandhi raised my anger to the highest pitch 
and I told him, “Mahatmaji, what are you asking me ? How 
can I subscribe to such a falsehood ? I regard myself as more 
competent for a job on the Viceroy’s Council than all the other 
members of the Working Committee. This is the naked truth. 
You are doing terrible injustice to me,” Thi^- instance reminded 
me of another such incident which occurred at Sewagram and 
I immediately said to Gandhi, ‘‘Mahatmaji, you demtoded such 
a draft from Dr. Khare also. At that time, I had clearly 
warned you that you are doing injustice to Dr. Khare and now 
you are treating me in the same fashion. Dr. Khare did not 
give you such a draft as you demanded and I am also not going 
to do it. Gandhiji, you use a person as an instrument for your 
purpose and as soon as that purpose is served, you bury that 
individual. No one should expect any justice at your hands.” 


After this long narration by Bhulabhai, I said to him, ‘‘Bhula- 
bhai, you know, I did not sign the draft prepared by Gandhiji 
for my signature. But I took it away and published facsimile 
photograph of it in the papers. Did you really tell Gandhiji 
that he was doing injustice to Dr. Khare ? Because, at that time, 
you voted with Gandhiji. ” Bhulabhai replied, “ Let it go, that- 
13 politics. There is a golden gang formed by some me^nbers of the 
Working Committee. Why should you join them ? Moreover, 
the position which you have got is di^e to retributory justice and 
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jou are doing' good work there. Continue it.' Do not think of 
resigning at ail. I said, '' Bhulabhai, you should not worry. 
I have grown wiser and will never join that gang. You told me 
|ust now that I am doing good 'work in the Viceroy's CoiinciL If if 
is sdjwhj^do you- abuse mein 'the""Central, Assembly Bhiilabhai 
said, That is again poiitM. After this, I asked him, 'Why 
don’t you tell the public what injustice was done to^ you bjr 
Candhiji 1 Do you remember, in my episode how I attacked 
you. all ill public ■ meetings?- ' Bhula-bhai- '■ replied, "I do not 
wish .to abuse- anybody. 

Although Bhiilabhai said this, when I was a guest of Shri 
Jamnadas Mehta in September 1951 in Bombay, he told me that 
Bhiilabhai intended to publicly attack Gandhiji and the Working 
Committee., But soon after, he died of frustration. No one 
should think that I was disclosing this account of the interview^ 
between me and Bhulabhai for the first time in this book. A few 
days after this interview with Bhulabhai Desai on the 19th Decem- 
ber, 1945, I happened to visit Nagpur on some business, when I 
was entertained to tea at the Mount Hotel: In the info^^ 
conversation at, this party, I described this interview of mine with 
Bhulabbai Desai in some.detail, the synopsis of which was published 
in’ the Alarathi newspaper . , / Maharashtra- of Nagpur, the ."next 
day.' _ .■ ,, 

After this . interview withvBhulabhai Desai, I had no occasion 
to iheet him again. But ! met ..his Private Secretary Mr. Yaidya- 
natli lyer, at Delhi ^ in 1947 when I was.a member of the Consti- 
tuent ■ Amenably,' representing ,, the. Alwar -State*- He gave me - a-'-' 
statement throwing light on /.-this Bhulabhai v and;,Gandhi/ aflPair,^ ' 
which I am reproducing below:- — 

■ Bhulabhai Desai received h letter from Dr. Syed 'Mahmud 
in • Dctblier-Noi^eihfeer 1944, ^ after ;^the ' • famous Gandhi- J iimah. ^ 
interidew' 'in’ 'September ^ 1944... This' letter - was written' by Dr* 
Sved Mahmud under orders ’of Gandhi, Its purport was as foHpw;8:~ 

‘.Bhulabhai should . enquire- -from Nawdbmda'’Liaquat ‘Att 
Khaxi whether the Muslim -League was -willing to '‘form a Vice- 
ro3^'s Council in^ co-operation with the Congress. If so, Bhiila« 
bhai-, should ■■bring, about '.'-thiS'' ootipromise for “this limited'’ 
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purposes and also find out whether an ail comprehensive agree- 
ment was possible. 

Bhuiabhai kept quiet for about 10 to 15 days on receipt of this 
letter because he did not like to bring about a compromise with 
the Muslim League in this manner. But soon after this, he received 
a personal letter from Gandhi ji himself written in the Giijerathi 
language consisting only of five or six lines. It said that Bhuiabhai 
should meet Liaquat Ali Khan and bring about the compromise 
and he should also see Lord Wavell and arrange for an interview 
between Gandhi and him. Being helpless, Bhuiabhai arranged 
a tea party at Liaquat Ali’s place after receipt of this letter from 
Gandhi. 

Consent of Gandhi and Jinnah : 

After the tea was over, Mrs. Liaquat Ali said, “both of you 
have met like good friends and are having a free and frank talk. 
Why should not the Hindoos and Musalmans do the same way and 
establish a composite Viceroy’s Council ? ” This was the starting 
point for the talk between Bhuiabhai Desai and Liaquat Ali Khan. 
The terms and conditions of the agreement were lecorded on a 
piece of paper which was initialled by both of them, Aftei the 
interview was over, Bhuiabhai insisted that Liaquat Ali should 
get the approval of Jinnah for that agreement, and he himself 
undertook the responsibility of getting the approval of Gandhiji. 
Soon after this, Bhuiabhai took this draft to Wardha and showed 
it to Gandhiji. Gandhiji wrote a separate draft in the Gujerathi 
language ineorpoiating most of the terms of the Bhulabhai- 
Liaquat formula. Bhuiabhai took this approved draft of Gandhiji 
to Delhi, saw Liaquat Ali there and enquired whether he had got 
the approval from Jinnah. Afte^* this, Bhuiabhai insisted on 
drafting a fresh formula, providing that after the agreement 
between the Congress and the Muslim League was finalised, Jinnah 
should see the Viceroy, and suggest the names of the members 
from the Muslim League party to be nominated on the Viceroy’s 
Council and Gandhiji should suggest the names of the members 
from the Congiess party. ” 

After a little wdiile, Bhuiabhai saw the Viceroy Lord Wavell, 
find showed him the draft approved by Gandhiji. The Viceroy 


expressed liis fear to Blmlabiisfei that Gaiidlliiji would not stick to^ 
the draft till the last, but told him that on his (Bhulabhai^s) assu* 
ranee, he had decided to go to England to consult the British 
Government about that draft. While departing Bliiilabhai 
assured the Vicefoj of Gandhi’s support to the draft till the last. 

Mld-nlglat Episode : ' 

The third night after Lord WavelFs departure for England, 
a female messenger came to Bhulabhai’s quarter in the Canning 
Lane, I^ew, Delhi, at about 11.30 P. M. and told Bhulabhai that 
Gandhi ■would not now bless the Government formed by Bhulabhai 
and Liaquat Ali, because he did not like that agreement. The 
messenger began to explain the reasons for the change of attitude 
of Gandhiji. ( This messenger might have been either Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur or Mridula Sarabhai ). As it was mid-night, Bhulabhai 
doubted whether he was awake or asleep and pinched himself 
to be sure. Then he said in a fit of anger, let Bapu go to helL 
/ will stand by what I have done. ’’ 

The reason for this somersault of Gandhi is not far to seek. 
A formal meeting of the Congress Working Committee was held 
in Ahmednagar jail and a resolution disapproving this Bhulabhai^ 
Liaquat Ali endeavour -was recorded. It was also recorded therein 
that even if Gandhi ji supported that Bhulabhai- Liaquat Ali endea- 
vour, the Working Committee would not hesitate to throw him 
overboard. After this resolution was passed, a member of the 
Working Committee viz., Dr. P. C. Ghosh was released from Jaiii. 
who immediatel}^ on his release went to Sewagram and posted 
Gandhi with the resolution of the Working Committee. The lacty 
messenger wa^s sent to Bhulabhai after this event. Lord Wavell 
must have naturally been aware of this resolution of the Wokring 
Committee, and therefore he expressed his doubt about Gandhijrs 
support to the Bhulabhai-Liaquat All endeavour till the last. 
Bhulabhai not being aware of it, guaranteed Gandhiji’s support 
to the last. • ■ • " ■ 

N"ewspaper readers will not at all be surprised by this account 
of the interview’ with 'Bhulabhai Desai’-Wd ' the, statement given 
by his Private 'Secretary Mr. VaidyanathTyer, because this Bhula- 
bhai-Liaquat formula was discussed threiid-bare in the press at 
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tliat tim3, and cause i great dissatisfaction even amongst congress* 
men. Gandliiji also had publicly expressed liis approval of tMs 
Blnilabbai-Liaquat formula.j but ultimately tried to vrriggle out 
of it by making contradictory statements.' This throws a lurid 
ligM upon the general policy of Gandliiji and the Congress. 

The 1942 Quit India Movement ended in a miserable .failure. 
The British also in pursuanee of their divide and rule policy, set 
up eommimal quarrels between Hindoos and Muslims and others. 
This created a problem for the Congress leaders, and they indulged 
in many contradictory acts to solve this probiem. It is amusing 
and amazing that while doing this, the Congress leaders went on 
harping on truth and non-violence. Being advanced in age, the 
Congress leaders were too eager to get political power and indulged 
in hypocracy. History will record that in this transitional period 
Hariman, Khare, Subhash Bose, and in the end Bhulabhai Desai 
were sacrificed on the altar of Congress cupidity. 

After this necessary digression, I revert to the original subject. 
Although I did everything necessary and possible to relieve the 
distress of my Indian brethren in Malaya, I did not have any 
mental peace, because all this was done by me as a member of 
the Government of India which was then not at ail popular. People 
rightly thought that a foreign Government could not have any 
regard or sympathy for the people’s misery. I therefore thought that 
I should send some top ranking non-official Indians to Malaya 
to console the Indians there in their misery. In one of my inter- 
views with the Viceroy, I expressed my desire to him, and suggested 
that two members of the Servants of India Society, viz., Pandit 
Kunzru and Shri P. Kodand Bao should be sent to Malaya on 
behalf of the Government to tour the country and console and 
reassure the Indians there. Lord Wavell, curtly refused this 
request of mine. He said Dr. Khare, everything has been done 
in Malaya according to your choice and desire. There is nothing 
left now to be done there. Therefore, I would not consent to your 
proposal and put the Government to an unnecessary expenditure 
of the Malayan tour of these two Jonnies. ” On this I reiterated 
my request and said, These two Jonnies are liberals. There is 
no political danger from them and the expenditure wil be a mere 
flea-bite. -You should liot ' therefore ' refuse my request;.. The 
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oomolation (to humble request, m^r 
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and was to be succeeded by Mountbatten as Viceroy^ as the 
South East Asia Command was in its closing phases^ 
Mountbatten, as events proved was obviously in favour of 
furthering, the policy of the partition of India» " It was there- 
fore necessary to bring Nehru under the influence of Mount- 
batten, so that with power’ in -hand, he might readily consent 
to partition as soon as Mountbatten bacame the Viceroy; 
Nehru’s nature w^as assessed by Campbell Johnson, the "press 
attached to Viceroy Mountbatten in his book *^'My Mission 
with Mountbatten, in the following w^ords, Lord Louis 
Mountbatten soon found out that Pandit Nehru was amenable 
to flattery and fond of self-adulation. ** Therefore, Pandit 
Nehru was sent to Singapore to be brought under the influ- 
ence of Mountbatten. As mentioned in the English Bio- 
graphy of Pandit Nehru by Frank Moraes, Pandit Nehru 
had admitted to an acquaintance that Mountbatten and he 
did a bit of mutual indoctrination. ** 

The sending of Nehru to Malaya was very skilfully manag^ 
by Lord Wavell and the Congress. In order that it should hot" 
appear that Nehru was going to Malaya at the instance of Wavell, 
the Congress was asked to pay Bs. 4,000 to the Government to 
cover the cost of Nehru’s Malayan tour. After depositing ‘this 
amount, the Congi ess informed Nehru’s date of departure for 
Malaya to Lord Wavell. But Lord Wavell asked the Confess 
to wait for a few days so that a grand reception of Nehru in Malaya 
could be arranged by Lord Mountbatten, Why should Mount- 
batten aiTange this reception to Nehru in Malaya, unless he was 
deemed to be sent by Lord Wavell ? In the meantime, a 'secret 
message was sent to Mountbatten in the following terms,' Regard 
Pandit. Nehru as the future Prime Minister of India and accord' ''Mm 
befitting. reoeption-l^ Newspaper readers will remember that at' that 
time flashy photographs of Nehru’s reception ' by the "Mount- 
battens were published in the Indian press. I* will throw more 
light on this Malayan tour of Pandit Nehru in the next chapter. 

From the foregoing account, it will be evident- that hi 1946 
when the Government of India was not an independent Government, • 
but a dependency of the British Government, all the Indian 
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Another paper, a Marathi daily of Poona, viz., 

drfmet) commented on thi. S. B. GanpatM Ha«S>”S“ 
in the following terms, .''The Malayma Government has hanged 


the Communist leader in Malaya^ viz-^ S. R. GanpatM,, Out 
Government is complaining about it now after tbe execution. 
But it did not niake any move before tbe execution or at least tbe 
public is not aware if it bad made any move in this matter to avoid 
tbe catastrophe. Formerly, when Dr. Kbare was in charge of tbe 
Commonwealtb Affairs, he saved all tbe accused in Malaya from 
the gallows. Nothing of this kind has happened during the regime 
of the Nehru Government ! What is the use of complaining 
after the event. In contrast with the successful efforts made ip 
Dr. Khare when he was the member for Commonwealth Affairs^ this 
Nehru Government^ ap fears careless^ inefficient and impotent. 


CHAPTER VI 

HOW PAKISTAN WAS BORN 

In this, chapter, I propose to describe in detail in the order of 
their sequence, the events which led ultimately to the establish- 
ment of Pakistan. The readers can then form their own opinion 
as to ho%v Pakistan came into existence and who was responsible 
for it. When these events were taking place, I was very near 
ijnd in a very favourable position to observe them, on account of 
iny position in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. On reading this 
chapter, the public will find out how the attitude of the Britisli 
Government towards the Congress changed from enmity to friend- 
ship. 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at 
Allahabad in the month of May 1942. In this meeting, a resolu- 
tion moved by Jagatnarayan Lai of Bihar against territorial self- 
determination was passed. Tins resolution prevented the seceding 
of any territories or provinces from India. C. Rajagopalachariar 
was against tliis resolution because he was in fovour of such seced- 
ing. On account of this there was some wordy war between him 
and rest of the members of the Working Committee and he had 
to leave the Congress on this account. Or j)erhaps, he whb deli- 
berately kept outside. He did not take part in the 1942 ' Quit 
India " Movement and kept himself out of Jail and can-ied on 
vigorous propoganda in favour of Pakistan among the Hindoos 
for which he had to receive coal tar and rotten eggs at a meeting 
at Dadar, Bombay. 

That Resolution was not Honest : 

After the Allahabad meeting of the All India Congress Coin - 
mittee, a meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress took 
place at Wardha on the 14th of July 1942. At this meeting, the 
famous " Quit India " resolution was passed, which was endorsed 
later on by the All India Congress Committee in Bombay on the* 
8th of August 1942. In my humble opinion, this Quit India 
resolution was not honest. A little analysis of this resolukon will 
prove my contention. This resolution emphasises the faefc that 
the people of India are feeling . happy on account of the victory 



of Japan and on. accouiit of' this are becoming more and-mor^ 
hostile to the British. Besides^ this resolution, while saying Quit 
India to the British, permits the stationing of the Allied Army in: 
India. From this, it will be evident that this resolution does not: 
contemplate any real obstruction to the British war efforts. Sim 
Frank Moraes, the author of Pandit Nehru’s English Biography^ 
has also pointed out that Nehru and Gandhi, both had the same 
ieeling that. there should not be any large scale embai'rassment to 
the British AVar Efforts. '‘The resolution”, Nehru affirmed, 

‘ ' is in no sense a challenge to any one. If the British Government 
accepts the proposal ( formation of an interim Government ) it 
will, change the position for the better, both internally and inter- 
nationally from every point of view. You know that Gandhi ji 
has agreed that British and other Armed forces in India might 
continue. This explanation by Pandit Nehru of that resolutioii; 
strikes out the very bottom of ' Quit India h Tins inference is 
further strengthened b}?’ the fact that after passing this ‘ Quit 
India ” Resolution on the 8th August 1942, the very next day, i. e* 
on the 9th of August Gandhi remarked to his Secretary , Mahadeo. 
Desai, After my speech of last night, they will never arrest me. 
Subsequent events were a satire on Gandhi’s political acumen j 
The purport of this resolution really was to secure the estaUislmeni 
of an hiterim OovernmenL That shows how eager the Congress 
was to co-operate with British even in War efforts. That is. why 
I said that '' this resolution was nothing but an offer of eo-opera-: 
tion mid therefore not very honest. ” 

Greed for Power : 

When this resolution of ‘ Quit India ^ was broadcast to the 
whole world in the month of tJuly 1942, the then leader of China, 
Chaing-Kai-Sheikh, became naturally afraid and suspicious about 
the intentions of the Indian Congress, Because, if there was a 
serious obstruction to War efforts in India, the defence of China 
also might have suffered. Chaing-Kai-Sheikh, therefore, wrote 
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with British authority. ** This would show that whatever might 
have been the meaning of the words used in this resolution, the 
real purport of it was a request to the Government to hand over 
power to the Congress by forming an interim Government. At 
the same time, there was also a desire to keep the public on tenter- 
hooks by dangling before their eyes, the possibility of a heroic 
struggle for independence. It will be quite pertinent here to 
quote an extract from a book named * Gandhi as I know Him ' 
written by Shri Indulal Yadnik one time Gujerathi Secretary of 
Gandhi. The extract is as follows : — 

“ He ( Gandhi ) knew full well that his power of holding 
the forces of revolution in leash, depended on his readiness 
and capacity for launching a mock heroic struggle, which 
while doing the least damage to the foundations of British 
power, might enshrine him once again in the imagination 
of the millions of the country as the Gommander-in-Chief 
of independence. ’ * The British might have been well aware 
of this inherently friendly attitude of Gandhi towards them, on 
account of which they kept Gandhi free while he was conducting 
the individual civil disobediance movement in 1941. At that time, 
the British used to arrest only the person named b,y Gandhi as 
his satyagrahi. It is significant to note that about this very time, 
the British hanged the son of Mr. Amery, the then Secretary of 
State for India for his anti-British activities. 

As soon as the quit India resolution was passed, the Govern- 
ment arrested all Congress leaders in the early morning of the 9th 
August 1942 including Gandhi and after a couple of days, there 
was an outburst of violent agitation all over the country. Today, 
at this distance of time, the Congressmen take upon themselves 
the authorship of that violent movement. Because now it is 
safe and convenient to do so. But Gandhiji himself while in jaii 
had denied the authorship of that movement when the Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow sent Mm in jail a pamphlet entitled ^Congress 
Responsibility of 1942 Disturbances’ written by Tottenham, the 
then Army Secretary. Not only that hut Gandhiji condemned that 
movement as it was based on violence. TMs movement was very 
quickly suppressed by the Government and the atmosphere of 


tHe whole country became dark and hopeless. In reply' to the 
Viceroy's charge, conveyed in the pamphlet, Gandhiji started a 
fast unto capacity in the Aga Khan Palace Jail for 21 days in 
early February 1943. Viceroy informed Gandhiji that he was 
prepared to release him from jail during the period of the fast. 
But Gandhi informed the Viceroy that as soon as he was released 
he would break his fast, and if rearrested he would restart the fast. 
From this, it would be evident that Gandhi started this fast only 
to secure the release of himself and also perhaps of all the Working 
Committee members from jail. It will be quite pertinent to quote 
here what Frank Moraes says in the English Biography of Nehru 
about this fast of Gandhi. Says he, What the Mahatma possibly 
visualised [object of the fast) was the release of the members of the 
Worhing Committee and himself, " But on account of Gandhi's 
threat of restartmg the fast if re-arrested, the Viceroy did not 
release him. 

This fast failed to achieve its object causing perhaps great 
mental frustration. Under such circumstances, on 22nd February 
1944, Gandhi’s wife, Kasturba died in detention. It w'as natural 
for Gandhiji’s health to deteriorate on account of this frustration 
and shock, leading ultimately to an heart attack. On account of 
this heart attack, Gandhi was released from the Jail on the 5th 
May 1944, This heart attack was such that after release, Gandhi 
climbed the steps of Parnakuti or Marble Palace unaided ! 
The Indian Press was all praise and admiration for this miraculous 
power of Gandhi. This release of Gandhi from the jail tvas very 
intriguing^ because the Viceroy released Mm without talcing his 
Executive Council into confidence. In the very first meeting of 
the Viceroy’s Council after Gandhi’s release, the Viceroy was 
asked inconvenient questions about it. On not receiving any 
satisfactory reply from the Viceroy, the Executive Council expressed 
its serious disapproval of the hole and corner method in which 
Gandhi was released. They told the Viceroy on his face that 
they were not against the release of Gandhiji, but it was wrong 
on his part to ignore them in such an important matter. Natu- 
rally, this contentious matter went to the Secretary of State for 
India and after that in the very next meeting, the Viceroy expressed 
Ms regret for ignoring his Council in such an important matter. 
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It was tiiicMy, I’ninonred then in Wgli official circles round tte 
t'iceroy that Gandhi had given a verbal assurance that if releasedj^ 
lie wonld bring the Congress to the contitntional path and keep 
, It , there/ This verbal assurance was conveyed to the Viceroy 
through a high Bombay Government officiaL The fact that the 
Viceroy released Gandhi secretly without taking into confidence 
Ills Executive Council, supports this rumour. Besides this,, 
8hri Pyarelai, a Secretary of Gandhi has published in the Times of 
India during January-February 1956, a series of articles under the 
caption *Last phase’*. From these articles, it would be evident that 
during this heart attack, Gandhiji’s life was despaired of and the 
Government was so adamant and so cruel , that it was determined 
not to release Gandhi at all, under any circumstances and to allow 
him to die in jail. In these articles, Pyrelal also discloses that in 
the event of the death of Gandhi in jail, Government had issued 
instructions to its officers in the matter of performing the obsequies 
after death. Pyrelal attributed the sudden release of Gandhi 
under such heart rending circumstances to the grace of God. But 
this fact can be explained on a more rational hypothesis of cause 
and effect. The sudde7i release makes one infer that the rumour 
of assurance given by Gandhi must be true, JSTo Government in 
the wotM would be foolish enough to allow a person of Gandhi’s 
eminence and importance to die in jail under those conditions. 
Over and above this, subsequent behaviour of Gandhiji also 
strongly supports this rumour of assurance given by Gandhi, 
because after release, Gandhiji never said no to any scheme or 
suggestion, made by British Imperialists, whether it was the 
Cabinet Mission Scheme of 16th May 1946 or its explanation of 
February . 1947 dividing the Constituent Assembly of India into 
two that is Hindoo and Muslim, or last but not the least, the 
Mountbatten Plan of partition of India of ?rd June 1947, 

Besides the foregoing, other political considerations also must 
Ijave been a contributory cause to. the release of Gandhi. The 
British Government had expressed its readiness to coiner Swaraj 
on India if India would decide to remain in the jfcmpirel The 
British must have thought this opportunity very favourable for 
these overtures because the top leaders of tjbie Congress at this time 
had become oM and also frustrated on account of long Inoarcera- 
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tioB. At this Hitler was also being defeated and the world 
war was showing 'signs of coining soon ’to an end, "The Britisll 
were also committed to grant freedom ‘to India 'at the time of 
the foimiation of the United Nations Organisation, Besides 
this, the British wanted to cause the maximum harm to 
India through the Muslim League, and they were well aware 
of the Congress policy of appeasement of the Muslim League, 
and fully satisfied with it. The British therefore might haW 
thought this a proper opportunity to start negotiations for 
transfer of power and therefore they might have released 
Gandhi for this purpose. 

Many events led to the relinquishment of power by the British 
ill India. One of them certainly w'^as the recognition of India as 
a Sovereign Independent State by all the nations which constituted 
the United Nations Organisation. Congressmen alone would not 
recognise this fact. They say that the British quitted India on 
account of the non-violent non-co-operation carried on by the 
Congress. But congressmen are hot at all on strong ground in 
this matter, because Shri Vinoba Bhave who is highly respected by 
Congressmen, has in one of his recent statements emphatically 
said that the British did not quit India feaiing the non-violent 
agitation of the Congress. They have been compelled to quit 
India by world events and their own weakness caused fay the 
World War. Although congressmen respect Vinoba Bhave, they 
do not accept Ms contention. They say that India was also an 
equal member of the League of Nations established after the 
First World War, Why did not the British quit India then ? 
But in furthering this argument, Congressmen conveniently forget 
the difference between these two organisations and their ]>ack- 
ground. The establishment of the U. N. 0, was under considera- 
tion for a very long time. The leaders of summit powers of that 
time, i. e, Messrs. Churchill, Stalin, and Roosevelt, had met in 
1942, on Board a ship in Atlantic Ocean and they had declared 
that after the end of the War, all the nations participating in the 
War defeating Hitler, would get the four fundamental freedoms 
and also would be recognised as Sovereign Independent States. 
Such a decisive proclamation was never made before the formation 
of the old League of Nations. Sometime in 1944, the rules, rbgu^ 
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lations and the ideals of the U. N. 0. were placed before the 
Viceroy’s Council for consideration. At that time, all these things 
and even the four fundamental freedoms were considered. 

Wanted Freedom From Humbug : 

The four fundamental freedoms were freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech, freedom of association and freedom from want. 
When discussion was going on in the Viceroy’s Council over these 
four freedoms, I said in a joke, that before these four freedoms 
could be achieved, it was very necessary that there should be free- 
dom from humbug. There was a loud laughter in the Viceroy’s 
Council when I uttered this joke. To make a long story short, 
after considering the constitution of the U. N. 0. from all the 
points of view, the Government of India decided to join that 
organisation as a member, and India was recognised as a 
Sovereign Independent State by Russia, China, England, 
France, America and other independent nations, although 
actually and factually India was at that time a dependency 
of England. On account of this, transfer of power to the 
Indian hands after the war, was unavoidable for Britain. 
Another point is that after the end of the first World War, 
when the League of Nations was formed, the United States 
of America did not join it at all. But this democratic nation 
became the member of the United Nations Organisation 
from the very beginning and it should not be forgotten that 
America is a powerful nation standing up for democracy 
and independence, and this fact must have influenced Bri- 
tain. Moreover, the British power was not shaken at all 
as a result of the First World War, but on account of Hitler’s 
sledge-hammer blows delivered on Britain during the 
Second World War, British power was shaken to the very 
foundations. All these facts would show that the contention 
of the Congressmen that they alone won Swaraj, was quite 
wrong. 

Gandhiji’s release from jail, whatever may have been the 
reasons for it, must have acted as an inferiority complex upon 
him, because though Gandhi himself was released, the members 
of the Working Committee were still in jail. It was natural 
therefore for Gandhi after his release to try to secure the release 
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of the Working Committee members also. This could not be done 
without breaking the political stalemate. It was Gandhi’s 
practice to always seek an interview with the Viceroy after a term 
in jail. According to this practice, Gandhi TOote a letter to 
Viceroy Lord Waveil, in the month of May 1944, requesting him 
for an interview. The Viceroy showed that letter to me during 
one of my interviews, and asked me rather in a contemptuous 
tone, whether I knew anything about that ' Gandee He said 
he had no occasion yet to see him. He therefore did not know 
anything about him. I replied, I know Gandlii full well. But 
it is improper to say anything about anybody behind his back. 
I will thereibre not say anything about Gandhi. You can take 
any decision you like about Ms request for an intermew I am not 
concerned tvitk it At this time Lord Waveil refused 
Gandhi’s request for an interview. Perhaps, he might 
have thought that Gandhi was just released from jail and 
it would be wise to observe his movements for a while 
before making contacts with him, to test the sincerity of the 
alleged assurances given by him. But Gandhiji was not a 
man to keep quiet. After this refusal by the Viceroy, his inferiority 
complex must have troubled him a great deal. At that time the 
political situation was such that the Congress leaders either must 
have been in jail or in seats of authority. This could not have 
happened unless there was at least a temporary compromise with 
the Brtish Government or the Muslim League, or both. Besides 
iMs, if the alleged assurance given by Qandhiji was a fact, it was in* 
cuheivt upon Qa'ndhiji to bring abord such a comprmnise. Therefore, 
after the rebuff from the Viceroy, Gandhiji wrote a letter to Dr, 
M. Bu Jayakar since dead, requesting him to act as a mediator 
between the Congress and the Viceroy. 

I see Darkness Everywhere : 

It may be recalled here that in 1931 at the time of the crisis 
created after the Sait Satyagralia, Dr. Jayakar and Dr. Tej Bahadur 
Sapru had acted as mediators and brought about a compromise. 
The purport of the letter which Gandhiji wrote to Dr. Jayakar 
was that although he was released from jail, he felt darkness every- 
where, as if he was in a blind alley, and he was unable to find a 
way out. Dr. Jayakar therefore shotdd help him in this crisis just 
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lie Imd done in 1931. This letter was piiblislied .at that time 
in the famous Marathi Weekly VwMmriUa of Bom!)ay. 

How Did This Happen : 

The news of this letter written by Gandhi to Dr. Jayakar was 
published in Vividhavritt-a under most strange eirciinistaiiees. 
Eambliau Tatnis ( smee dead ), the Editor of that paper who was 
my friendj told me this personally, as follows : — 

Gandhiji wrote this letter and placed it in an envoiope, 
but forgot to paste it. He gave that open envelope addresscKi 
to Dr. Jayakar to an ordinary ivorker employed in the Associated 
Press, and asked him to deliver it to .Dr. Jayakar. Seeing that tliis 
letter addressed to Dr. Jayakar was open his curiosity 'wus aroused 
and he went behind a tree and began to read it. A worker of 
yividhavriUa who was present there saw this. He immediately 
went there and read that letter and committed it to memory and 
informed its contents to the Vividhavritta office and it was published 
by the Editor with great pleasure. Gandiiiji’s Secretariat was 
very altert and Gandhi was immediately informed of the publica- 
tion of that letter in Vividkavritta. He became angry and in that 
angry mood he wi'ote another letter to Dr, Jayakar accusing him 
of iiTesponsibility in such an important matter. On account of 
this baseless accusation Dr. Jayakar also became very angry and 
the matter ended there. 

It is a Business Secret : 

Eambhau Tatnis w^as a friend of Dr. Jayakar also. Dr. 

Jayakar called him for an interview' and asked him how got 
that letter. Eambhau Tatnis said that he was a jouriuiiist and, 
to ferret out news was liis. business and it was 'not his practice 
to disclose how he gathered news. That was our business secret . 
It was impossible for him therefore to disclose anything. He 
told Dr. Jayakar with a glad heart that on a<jcouut.of his ( Jaya- 
kar’s ) enquiry, he came to know that the letter was genulm' and 
not faked. 

The Abject letter to Jinnah raised the Stocks 
of the Muslim I^eague : 

GandhPs correspondence with Dr.' Jayakar thus midtd in 
a fiasco. But Gandhi had fully detexmiined to fulfil his piirpoBt^ 
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of getting Working Committee, members .released from, the jail 
any how. ■ He therefore wrote a letter to Qiiaide Azam Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah, the Fiirehr of the Muslim League asking for an inter- 
Yiew with him,. At that time, Ministry of the Unionist Party 
iiiicler the leadershix) of Khizr Hyat Khan was ruling in the Punjab. 
There were only two members in the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
at that time elected on the ticket of the Muslim League. The 
name of one of them was Mr. Barkat Ali. Bengal was also ruled 
at that time by a, non-Muslim League Ministry under the leader- 
ship of Eazliii Huq. In the Froiitrier Province also, the Congress 
ministry under the leadership of Dr. Khan Saheb ivas ruling. 
Practically speaking at that time, Muslim League was in the dold- 
rums a,nd there was no ray of hope anywhere. Jinnah was suffer- 
ing from frustration and was staying at Shrinagar for recouping 
his health. It ^vas rumoured at that time that he was thinking 
of qiiitting India and practising in London. TMi^, when the 
League was down cm d out, this letter of Gandhi ji to Jinnah suddenly 
raised its stoclcs. Jinnah sent an impudent letter to Gandhi in 
reply to his I'equest for an interview saying that he was then stay- 
ing at Shrinagar and could not give any time to Gandhi for an 
interviews He would howwer not object if Gandhi called upon 
him at his Bombay residence after he came down to the plains 
in September 1944. According to this letter, this interview^ 
between Jinnah and Gandlii took place at Jinnah's residence at 
Malabar Hill Bombay for 18 days resulting in the Miislim League 
stocks being raised. Even Frank Moraes, the Biographer of 
Pandit Nehru has said about this interview that, “it pointed 
to the leeway which the League had made up while the Congress 
w'as immobilised. 

Gandhi’s offer of Pakistan to Jinnah on a plate : 

All the talks that took place foetw^een Gandhi and Jinnah 
iluring the course of this long interview wrere published in the press. 
Besides the talks, they had also exchanged some letters, which 
were also published in the press. In his fost letter which Gandhi 
WTote to Jinnah asking for an interview he expressed his willing- 
ness to discuss the partition of India and in the last letter which 
he ^vrote to Jinnah about the 24th September 1944, Gandhi said, 
“ I do not accept your two nation theory. But I have offered you 
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all or almost all the concrete- coiisec|uoBOCs of it. Still Gandhi 
wntiimed to prattle that there conld be no Pakistan except on 
Ms dead body. But there is nothing surprising in this, Gandhi 
was not BMshma of the Mahabharat fame. Inspite of this abject 
surrender of Gandhi to Jiinnah, the talks between tliem pro vckI 
to be unsuccessful. If at all, they created more bitterness 
between the Hindoos and the Muslims. 

Dr. Syed Mahmud’s Apology : 

Gandlii did not give up his efforts for a compromise with the 
Muslim League. Inspite of his deep disappointment brought 
about by his interview wdth Jinnah, he decided to find out other 
ways and means for tMs purpose. About this time, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud, a member of the Working Committee was released from 
Ahmednagar Jail because he sent a long letter of apologj^ to the 
^dceroy. This letter was read in the Executive Council. 
in it, Dr. Syed Mahumud informed the Viceroy on oath of 
Quran that he lived in the same room with Pandit Nehru 
in the jail, yet Pandit Nehru did not know a word of that 
letter of apology. This created laughter in the Executive 
Council which ordered his release. The echoes of this apo- 
logy of Dr. Syed Molimud were raised even in the Congress press 
at that time which bitterly criticised his action describing it 
as a breach of trust and treachery to the Congress. But Gandhi 
issued a statement to the press trying to protect Dr. Syed Mahmud. 
In the statement Gandhi said, - ' Dr. Syed Mahmud has committed 
a grave blunder, but it is not j)roper to criticise him so bitterly. 
People should take into consideration the long and valuable soi*- 
vice which he has.'rendered to the Congress in the past. They should 
also remember that Dr. Syed Mahmud is the son-in-law' of a 
departed dear friend of mine, Maulana Ma2;har-ul-Huq. I was 
amazed at this statement of Gandhi and in reply to it I also issxied 
a statement to be published through the Associated Press of 
India. This new^s agency at that time eagerly sought after cm- 
statements. But now the Press Trust of India deliberately ignores 
or even misrepresents people like us. But one should not be 
surprised at this, because human nature in general is to womhip 
the rising sun. My statement in reply to Gandhi stated that, in 
the Mstorj of the Congress, some other persons had the mJsffortnne 
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mi "being tlie targets of bitter critiesim, but when they were sacri- 
ficed, nobody took into consideration the valuable service rendered 
by them in the past, because none of them had the good fortune 
of being the sons-in-law of Gandhi’s friendvS or the fathers- in-law 
of Gandhi’s sons. Gandhi’s son, Deodas Gandhi, Editor of IlmdttS'- 
tan Times became very angry at this statement of mine and ins- 
tructed his assistant, Durgadas to criticise mo bitterly in the 
Hindustan Times thereafter. 

Truant Faquir in a Mosque 

Justifying the above maxim, Dr. Syed Mahmud at once went 
to Sewagram to see Mahatma Gandhi after his release from jail 
after the apology. Gandhiji asked Br. Syed Mahmud to write 
a letter to Bhulabhai Desai asking him to bring about a compromise 
with the Muslim League, so that a joint Viceroy’s Council consist- 
ing of members from the Muslim League and the Congress 
might be formed. This has been referred to previously. I will 
now here enumerate the terms of that compromise known as the 
Bhulabhai-Liaquat Formula. They were * 

(1) There should be xiarity between the Congress and the 
Muslim League in the Central Government, 

^(2) This pact will not have any effect on the ideology of the 
Muslim League, 

(3) This Central Government will simply carry on the day to 
day admimstration of the country and will not be abk-t 
to make any fundamental change in the policy and will 
fully co-operate in the war efforts. 

(4) When this Oovernment comes into existence, it will immedi- 
ately release the Congress Worhing Committee members frmn 
jail. 

As mentioned before, Bhulabhai met the Viceroy and handed 
over this formula to him. The Viceroy was deligMed at the 
surrender of the Congress and he immediately communicated uith 
the British Government. All these things happened in between 
December 1944 and January 1946. This oonsipracy was published 
in the press at the time and Bhulabhai was bitterly criticised even 
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hy tfie Congress press. On seeing this criticisnij G^nidhiji eanieocit 
to the rescue of Bhulabhai Desai in a press statement which said, 
Bhulabhai should not be so bitterly criticised as his etforts had 
ray blessings. ” hnniediately after this statement of 9andhi, the 
criticism of Bhulabhai Desai teas stopped. This is an indication 
of the spread of mental slavery in India. When Warell went to 
England, the Governor of Bomba3>-, Sir John Colville was appointed 
as officiating Viceroy in his place. Wavell was in England for 
about 3 months and he came back to India on the 5th of the June 
1945 with the Wavell Formula approved by the British Govern- 
ment. This Wavell Formula reduced in a great measure the 
injustice done to the Hindoos in the Bhulabhai-Liaquat Formula 
because the Wavell Formula provided for parity between the caste 
Hindops and the Muslims and provided also for a representation 
for other minorities like the Sikhs, Harijans, ■ Christians in the 
Viceroy’s Council. I think, the Britisli Government also must 
have seen the enormity of the injustice to the Hindoos contempla- 
ted in the Bhulabhai-Liaquat Formula supported by Gandhi. 
Besides this, the Wavell Formula gave a goby to the political 
parties like the Congress and the Muslim, League and recognised 
only the castes and communities. At this very time another 

scheme for political reforms was sponsored by politicans like Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, and C. Rajagopalachariar under the name of 
Sapru proposals which was similar to the Bhulabhai-Liaquat 
Scheme supported by Gandhi. I also in my own way made some 
efforts as a member of the Viceroy’s Council to soften the injustice 
done to the Hindoos by the Bhulabhai-Liaquat Formula. For 
this purpose, I sent a secret telegram to the Secretary of State 
through Lord Wavell who -was then in London, dated the 19th 
April 1945, It is as follows : — 

“ As one of your Hindoo colleagues ( who can claim to speak 
for Marathi speaking Hindoos, one of the politically and intellec- 
tually most advanced sections of Hindoos ) I deem it my duty 
to urge for your consideration the following aspects of the Sapru 
Proposals: ' ' n;::' v-. V 

(1) Muslims fonning 25 per cent of total population of India 
are to be equated with caste Hindoos forming 55 percent of 
the total. There is no parallel in democratic Government 
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to sucli reduction to minority of intellectually, politically 
and otherwise most enlightened section of population 
'Of a CQxmt^j.. 

((2) Such disproportionate weiglitage to minority and statU'- 
tory permaBent deprivatiom of majority of their natural 
weightage can never achieve the main object of consti- 
tutional settlement, viz.., conciliation of claims of all 
communities culminating in establishment of progressive 
and orderly self- Government in the country. Human 
nature- being what it is, large elements, if not a majority 
of caste Hindoo population are boimd to remain unrecon- 
ciled to the umparaiieled and undemocratic handicap 
imposed on them. Their struggle to regain their legiti- 
mate status in the body politic will hamper the working 
of any new constitution 

(3) Numerically, Muslims ( 70 millions ) and Scheduled Castes 
(( 60 millions ) in British India are about equal. 50 seats 
are to be allowed to the former as against 20 to the latter. 
Muslims aiC! thus again to receive a disproportionateh^ 
heavy weightage as between two minorities. There is 
no Justice or equity in such discrimination between two 
important minorities, particularly as the professed object 
of the scheme is safeguarding Interests of Minorities. 

(4) Large sections of thinking elements of caste Hindoos, 
particularly in areas like Bengal, Maharashtra and Madras 
have held aloof from Congress, Many have rallied round 
the Hindoo Sabha organisationally and ideologicalh^ 
All such elements have, from the very outset, nnireservedi 3 ' 
and actively supported the war effort, in. particular, 
recruitment in the army. I personally share the faith of 
this class and made a public declaration of it soon after 
the outbreak of war. Rajputs, Marathas, Madrasi.% 
J ats, Dogras and other Hindoo martial classes come from 
these elements. Muslims and their political organisation, 
the Muslim League, have not opposed the war effort 
positively and actively, but their support of the war effort 
lias been but negative and their attitude but one of sullen 
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'ileiitrality. The public enthusiasm displayed by them in 
the cause of the war efFort cannot stand comparison 
with whole-hearted and unreserved support of these caste 
Hindoos, The over-weightage to such a community at 
the cost of those who have been champions of the war 
efforts %vili mean penalising those who helped and favour- 
ing those who sulked. Thus the repurcussions on these 
powerful and thinking elements of caste Hindoos, of 
the proposed weightage to Muslims cannotbut be detri- 
mental, particularly from the Commonwealth point of view.. 

No constitution maker for India can get away from the funda- 
mental, historical and ethnic fact that Indian people both Hindoos^ 
and Muslims are composed of elements with racial, linguistic- 
and cultural differences. While it is recognised that 
no constitution which ignores these fundamental differences 
can work successfully, over-weightage to a minority, however 
clamant and intransigent, cannot also make for a stable and 
orderly constitution. There are minorities in other countries m 
well, and there are certain recognised canons and principles on 
which the rights of minorities have been safeguarded in such 
countries. History is not thus without all precedent in this 
matter. Let us face facts and not shrink from upholding the 
basic principle recognised tliroughout that in the constitution of 
a country with heterogeneous elements of population, the represen- 
tation of each element should be proportionate to its numerical 
strength. It is more or less on these lines that the problem of 
minorities has been solved and safeguards for their interests 
included in the constitution of India so far. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will cert»ainly be on strong ground if they settle the question 
of minorities in India on this basis even now, ” 

It is possible that this telegram of mine might have suggested 
the change from the Congress Muslim parity suggested by Gandhij, 
to the the caste Hindoo Muslim parity suggested by the British 
Government in the Wavell Formula. 

In Marchl 945, during the budget session of the Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly, the Congress and the Muslim League brought about a 
superficial unity among them with a view to throw out the- Financ 
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Bill III this session Bhnlabhai Desai in bis speech made ' bitter 
attack against the Government of India and personally against 
me also. I made a speech in the Central Assembly on 22nd 
of March 1945, in reply to this bitter attack of Bhnlabhai against 
the Government and myself. In that speech I also descrihed the 
Bhulahhai’-Liaquat endeavour as treachery to the Congress and my: 
aMach on Bhnlabhai was also very hitter. It would he quite relevant 
to quote here some extracts from that speech of mine — 

We see the Muslim League members walking arm in arm 
With the Congress party members into the lobby, but I am certain 
that this apparent unity is only a make-believe because while 
doing so here, the Congress has thrown out the Muslim League 
ministry in the North-West Frontier Province, the pivot of Pakis- 
tan, and established the Congress Ministry there. 

To understand all the implications of the situation, we must 
take a bird’s eye view of some happenings in the past. After the 
1942 disorders, complete demoralisation and a sense of frustration 
had set in in the Congress organisation ; the stocks of the Muslim 
League also were going down in the Punjab and the Punjab Pre- 
mier refused even to see the General Secretary of the Muslim 
League in the spring of the previous year, as would be gathered 
from the issues of Dawn during that period. What transpired 
between them at that time can be summarised in the following 
two Urdu couplets : — 

Marta hun ierc hizra Me Ai Khizra Khobar Lo 

League ha lihaj karhe Liaquat ho bacha lo 

Liaquat tn meri arjoo nahak kai lar raha 

Jinnah he iaraf at dil me mere clhala hai pad gay a 

The plain meaning of these couplets is as follows : — 

Liaquat Ali Khan, Secre'' ary, Muslim League says to Khiiser 
Hyat Khan, the Premier of the Punjab, I am d 3 dng of separation 
from you Oh Khizr, please therefore see me and save me and 
the prestige of the League and your own intelligence, ” 

Khizr replies Liaquat, your requests are fruitless, there is 
nothing but soreness towards Jinnah in my heart. ” 


It is after this, that the Fuehrers of l3oth tlie orga-iiisatioiis 
{ Gandhi and Jinnah ) met together in Bombay for 18 days and 
tried hard to bring about a raproachrnent between the two orgaiii- 
sations. But as was expected, they miserably failed. Today 
also, these two organisations are corning together, but it is not a 
common ideology that has brought them together but adversity 
has done the trick. It is well said that adversity makes strange 
bed fellows. This is the genesis of the superficial unity wiiieh we 
witness in the House everyday. What Hitlers failed to achieve 
is being attempted by Goebbels and Himmlers (Bliulabliai and 
Liaquat Ali ) of the parties and secret negotiations anj- going on 
to achieve it. It appears that some compromise is being consi- 
dei'ed to form a composite Viceroy ’s Council consisting oi members 
of the Muslim League and the Congi‘ess. If this is trues, it is in 
tune with the Congress history of the last 20 years, tluit. is, first 
non-co-operation followed by conditional co-operation aiKi then 
surrender after a mock fight and so on and so forth. . Even Hitler 
and Stalin will yield before this double handed onslaught. It is 
no wonder if the British Government also yields before such an 
attack. By this an’angement they will get a fine team drawing in 
opposite directions, because the leader of the opposition ( Bhuia- 
bhai ) very recently at the Rotary Club , Delhi preached AJmnsa 
or non-killing and the Deputy Leader of the Muslim League party 
( Hawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan ) as was said by him, believes in 
killing and getting killed. The Congress- has always refused w^hat 
has been offered by the British C4overnment. Witness thi? history 
of 1942, I mean the Cripps proposals. If they are now tiiinking 
of revising their attitude after the rejection of the Criiips proposals, 
there is no point in throwing out the Finance Bill. Sir, after I 
spoke on the last occasion, my Congress friends were aruxoyed with 
me, but the House will be surprised to find that the same senti« 
ments as w'era expressed by me were expressed recently by a 
Congress organ, the Hindustan Times. It says, ' Boycott o.! Legis- 
latures and Ministries has a meaning and purpose as a preliminary 
to non-violent direct action ; by itself, it is a mere gesivixra of pro- 
test which may be justified occassionally but not as a px'olonged 
policy. There is no ignominy in surrender if it is honest. But 
hypocracy is dishonourable. If they want to defeat the Goverm 
ment and occupy these benches, they should give a decerjit burial 
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to tiic corps© of ' Quit India ", ’ Quit India ’ may liave been 

dear to tliem, but even tbe corpse of a beloved person stinks. 
They siioiild therefore bury the hatchet and elect to support war 
efforts as has been done in the Frontier. This will be the duty of 
a person who is inteliectualiy honest. Sir, I have always been 
a firm believer in the war efforts. I have never concealed it from 
anybody and I hawe preached, it openly even incurring the odium 
from tlie fraternity of friends opposite. Sir, war is now coming 
to an end, preliminary conferences for peace are going to be held* 
Yesterday, I read in papers that the Indian Immigration Bill in 
the U. S. A. has been indefinitely shelved inspite of President 
Fv^oosevelt’s strong support. All honour to him for that. But 
this shows which way the wind is blowing for coloured people. 
Indians who fought side by side in this war along with the Americans 
for a common purpose of freedom a-nd equality, are denied even a 
modicum of citizenship rights in that country. There is no 
wonder if one begins to doubt whether coloured people 
are going to be emancipated at all as a result of this War, 
but one thing is certain that a large proportion of white 
people are surely going to be enslaved for a good long time 
after this war. I have no hesitation therefore to support 
this %var still, because to that extent at least the inequality 
between the white and the coloured will be wiped out. This 
is my individual view as a coloured man, and I hope that 
world’s statesmen will take a note of it, if they want to 
avoid future conflicts which may occur between the coloured 
and the white people. 

Sir, I have come to occupy this office in a straight manner, 
I never ^sought after it, never begged before anybody, never cons- 
pired for it and. never intrigued for it/ Yet, the Deputy Leader 
of the Muslim League party had the temerity to say that I came 
here for job and bread and in support of it quoted some words 
from a contemptuous reply which I gave to an irresponsible juve- 
nile interjector at a public meeting in Cuttuck which was evidently 
ironical. If people are so dense as not to understand irony, nobody 
can help them, I never thought that the Deputy Leader of the 
Muslim League could be as obtuse in his intelhgence as in Ms form 
and figure. I am not a job hunter, it is those who conspire and 
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intrigue for it are job hunters, in my view. I have been called, 
a jester. That only shows that some of my thrusts have gone home. 
It is no wonder therefore, that my Hon’ble friend Nawabzada 
Liaquat Ali Khan who is proud of his suavity and and urbanity, 
and rightly so, threw down the mask once and defended the League 
by blurting out * Musalmans believe in killing and getting killed’'- 
( Koise and excitement in the House ). 

Liaquat Ali : I have full faith in killing and getting klled 

I continued, I am sure in his saner moments, he will repent 
for having said so. Incidently, this throtvs a flood of light on the 
genesis of comnunal riots in this unfortunate country and if unfortu- 
nately, my Hon’ble friend, the future Home Member according 
to the new scheme ( Bhulabhai-Liaquat Formula ) still believes 
in this dictum, then woe to this unfortunate country. Sir, ex- 
hausted patience has made my Hon’ble friend ( Bhulabhai Desai ) 
lose his balance and he has compared his attempt to get on the 
Treasury benches with the formation of the ministry by Prime 
Minister Churchill. Mr. Churchill is a Piime Minister of an inde- 
pendent country and he was called by his Majesty the King with 
honour and dignity to form a cabinet ; he had no occasion to go 
a begging from door to door and call on even Private Secretaries. 
The two things are incomparable, Mcfja Bhoj and Kalmn 

Oanga Teli . 1 hope and trust, that at all events, now at least, my 
Hon'ble friend, will realise that he exhibited a sorry lack of sense 
of proportion when he made that comparison. If my Hon'ble 
friend the ex-Advocate-General and the future member for 
Planning and Development ( Bhulabhai-Liaquat Formula) assumes 
office in independent India, I will certainly bow befoi*e him, but 
so long as there is no advance in the constitutional position of ibis 
country, there is no ground for any discrimination between him 
and me. But his dictum is that whatever he does, is patriotic*. 
If he withdraws from the Legislature, it is patriotic, if he reenters 
it, it is patriotic, if he fights, it is patriotic ; if he summderB, it is 
patriotic ; if he resigns from the Working Committee before the 
storm, it is patriotic ; if he yawns, it is patriotic and thinking that 
he has got the monopoly of patriotism, he has twitted my Hon’ble 
friend, the Supply Member ( A. Ramaswamy Mudliar ) by saying, 
that an impressive declaration' of patriotism is the last argumeni 
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^oF an unpatriotic person. Sir, we do not parade oiir patriotism. 
It is the other side which always parades it. May I therefore 
say that the observation made by him, if reversed, would be equally 
true of him ? Sir, as I have said before, there has been no advance 
In the constitutional position — ^thanks to the parties opposite — 
since I accepted my office, and since my friends by ail accounts 
are eager to step into office under the present constitution, I con- 
gratulate them and I am proud that my erskvMle leader is following 
the footsteps of a humble follower like me. I take it that they have 
realised that short of achieving independence, the present consti- 
tution does offer opportunities for rendering some services to the 
country however little they may be. It is exactly in this spirit 
that I have also accepted office under the present constitution 
with all its limitations. 

Sir, as I have said before, the Congress technique is to refuse 
what is oifered by the British Government, then to start some sort 
of a struggle and get beaten and then enjoy a certain period of 
demoralisation and frustration, going ahegging for something 
much less than what was offered, accept it and delude the public 
that they have won. I am afraid, there is no departure from this 
technique this time also. When they come in power, they will 
delude the public by calling it a National Government. I want 
to know how it will be a national Government in the proper sense 
of the term, within the present constitutional limitations, and I 
also want to know what magic would they possess, which will 
enable them to extract more good from the present Executive 
Council. No individual or a group of individuals can dispose of 
the future of this country. It is not their patrimony to be so 
disposed of. The whole nation is concerned with it. Such 
attempts can best be described as treachery against democTOcy 
and nationalism. It may be remembered that they refused the 
Cripps offer when Japan’s stars were in the ascendency. Now 
they are ingratiating themselves in the favour of Great Britain as 
her stars are fotunately in the ascendency. But I do not blame 
them. They have a natural desire to get into power and they are 
angry on account of their failure so far and they are egotists 
because they maintain, that, they alone are patriots. 




ShriKrisliiia in Bhagwat Gita says that '■'"desire and anger in, 
an egotist create hypocracy and suppression of truth. They 
destroy mental peace and substitute illusion ( Maya ) which over- 
powers even the sages , ” ■ * 

The above bitter cirticism in my speech was very penetrating 
and irritating to both the Congress and the Muslim League, 
I suspect therefore that both these organisations must have 
complained against me to the Viceroy and told him that Dr. 
Khare bitterly criticised both these organisations and created bad 
blood between them w’hich created difficulties in the matter of 
bringing about a compromise between them. I think, it is on 
account of this complaint of both these organisations that the 
Viceroy cancelled my membership of the Central Legislative 
Assembly and put me in the Council of State because in that sleep- 
ing House there was no chance of any such bitter arguments. 

You should not be so bard heartened : 

On account of this bitter criticism of mine, two prominent 
and high placed Congressmen saw me at my residence at different 
times to remonstrate with me. One of them was Mr. Shri Prakash, 
the Present Governor of Bombay. He came to my house at 2, King 
Edward Road, Hew Delhi and severely castigated me for bitterly 
criticising my erstwhile leader Bhulabhai, when I was a member 
of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly. He said, it was 
unbecoming on my part to be so hostile towards my old leader and 
old organisation. I should not be so cruel. Furthe^morey he 
ashed me to give the benefit of my official position to the Congress, 
by trying to get the Working Committee menders released from jail^ 
as they must have been tired and frustrated by their long confinement 
in jail for about three years, I said that the Congress leaders 
regarded me as their enemy, so why should I care for them. But 
I have not imprisoned them. It is the British who have put them 
in jail and the British were the enemies of both, i. e, the Congress 
leaders as well as myself. I would therefore adopt the policy 
described in Mahabharat, that is, as between themselves the 
five Pandawas were the enemies of 100 Kauravas, but as 
against a common enemy, they were solid 105. In consonance 
with this policy described in Mahabharat, I promised that I would 
try my best to get the Working Committee members released 
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from jail. Moreover, altlioBgli I was not in tlie Congress, 
I strongly desired that the Congress should not be debunked 
or made to look small before British Imperialism. The 
Bhnlabhai-Liaqnat Formula which had contemplated 
the formation of Viceroy’s Execntive Coiiiicil, keeping 
the Working Committee members in jail, was really a con- 
spiracy to lower the prestige of the Congress. One of my 
colleagues, namely Sir Francis Mndie, the Home Member 
and the snndried bureaucrat was also making efforts to 
lower the prestige of the Congress because he toured some 
of the provinces to find out some soft congressmen willing 
to enter the Viceroy’s Council keeping the Working Commttee 
members in jail . With this end in view, he approached 
Shri B. G. Kher of Bombay in January 1945, to sound him 
whether he was willing to Join the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council while the Working Committee members were in 
Jail. I did not like that the Congress prestige should be 
lowered in this fashion although the Congressmen, I knew,^ 
hated me. I had therefore no hesitation In giving the pro- 
mise I gave to Mr. Sri Prakash. After giving this promise, 
I happened to go to Nagpur for some business. About 
this time, Hitler was crushed and V Day was to be celebra- 
ted and I took this opportunity to get the Working Commi- 
ttee members released and sent the following letter to Sir 
John Colville who was officiating as Viceroy then. 


Indira Mahal, 
Nagpur, 

9th May 1945. 

My dear Sir Johxi, 

I am very happy on account of the crushing defeat of Hitler 
and surrender of the Nazis. V Bay is to be celebrated, on this 
joyful occasion. I suggest that it will be a good gesture to release 
the Working Committee members and other detenues on this occ- 
asion, and also to commute the life sentence of the Chimur and 
Ashti prisoners and other similar prisoners. This will have a 
very good and favourable effect upon the minds of the people. 
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1 am ' making tMs' siiggestioii with full responsibility and realising' 
its imiiortance. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) N, B. Khare ■ 


The officiating Viceroy, Sir John Colville, very promptly re- 
plied to this letter mine- The reply is given below:— 


Ko. 423/7. ■ 

My dear Dr- Khare, 


Viceroy’s House, 
Hew Delhi, 
May 12, 1945. 


Thank you for your letter. We rejoice indeed that V Day h.m 
come with all that it means. I am grateful for the suggestions you 
sent me in your letter of the 9th May for marking the oceasion^. 
Commutation of the death sentences in the Chimur and Ashti and 
other similar cases is an idea that I have had under consideration-^ 


i doubt the suitability of this step as a celebration of the occasion, 
but I find a number of practical reasons which in any case make 
it advisable to wait till the legal position is clear. As regards 
the release of the Congress Working Committee members and other 
detenues, I will bring the suggestion to Lord WavelFs notice- 
Eut you will a}>preciate that this is hardly a matter for me to con - 
sider during my short period as acting Governor General. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd-) John CoiviJle. 


The fae simile photograph of the above letter has been 
published in my Marathi biography written by Shu J. R- Joshi, 
the Sub-editor of Maharashtra., 

Lord Wavell, the permanent Viceroy returned to India on 
the 5th June 1945 and resumed his charge. As mentioned before, 
he brought with his Wavell Formula with the approval of 
the British Government. He desired to call a conference at Simla 
in pursuance of this Wavell Formula consisting of the representa#. 
tives of Hindoos, Muslims and ot^^^ minorities. The Bhulabhai 
liaquat Formula recognised only the pohtioal organisations, 
viz. the Congress and the Muslim League. But the Wavell 
Formula recognised only the castes and religions. Some members 
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of the Viceroy^'s Council were agsinst the idea of holding the Simla 
Conference because they thought that, that wa>8 a device to side 
track the question of India’s independence. These members 
therefore submitted to the Viceroy a joint representation against 
holding the Simla Conference. They were Sir Sultan Ahmed,^ 
Sir Fero^e Khan Noon, Sir Azizul Huq, Sir J. P. Shrivastava,> 
Sir Jogendrasiiigh, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar and Dr. Khare. This 
joint representation was regarded as a mild revolt « 

It is OUT duty to expose your designs ; 

The news of this joint representation submitted to the Viceroy 
Lord Wavell, was somehow published in the Press. Mi*. Shankar, 
{ who publishes the ‘ Shankar^ s W&eJdy ) was employed as a car- 
toonist in the Hindustan Times at that time ; and he published 
a cartoon about this joint representation in that paper. Lord 
Wavell, who was angry on account of this joint representation 
became more so on account of this publication of this cartoon, 
in which Wavell was depicted as a captain of a ship sailing in 
stormy seas and the seven Councillors were depicted as sailors 
attacking the captain in his cabin with daggers drawn. Wavell 
was so angry at this that he specially called me and held me res* 
ponsible for the publication of that cartoon. As I was not res- 
ponsible for it^ I also felt angry and said to the Viceroy, ‘‘You 
are plotting to side-track the question of Indian independence. 
Is it not the duty of people like us who love their country to expos© 
this plot of yours ? The people of India are also entitled to 
express their opinion on this plot of yours. Had each one of us 
Councillors submitted to you a separate representation, it would 
have been quite in order. You should not be so angry merely 
because we have submitted it jointly, ” After this explanation 
of mine, the Viceroy cooled down. 

Some days after this incident, a meeting of the Viceroy’ra 
Council was held to consider the question of holding the Simla Confe- 
ence. Inspite of the opposition of some of us Councillors who 
submitted a joint representation, the Council passed a resolution 
in favour of holding the Simla Conference. The ofiiciating Viceroy, 
Sir John Colville, must have placed my letter requesting the release 
of the Working Committee members of the Congress in the hands 
of the Viceroy. I therefore in that very meeting of the CouncH 
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msisted tiiat the Working Gommitteesj members should be reieused 
befox’e the Simla Conference. Some members opposed this suggestion 
of .mine. They said that if the Working Commitee inemibers 
were released^ they would start violent movement like Quit India' 
of 1942 again. I said that it was impossible because they were 
now tired and dejected and did not possess either the energy or 
the inclination to do that. Some members raised the objection 
that there wms no eaiiihly connection betv/eeii the Simla Conference 
and the release of the members of the Working Committee of tho 
Congress. I said, I strongly hold the view that the Simla Con- 
ference should not be held at all, but it seems now, that it is 
inevitable. Therefore, if it is desired that it should be regarded 
as an important conference, it is necessaiy that the Congress 
representatives should take part in it, Bhulabiiai Desai and 
Crandhi do not represent the Congress either individually oi* 
collectively, Bhulabiiai Desai is not a member of the Working 
Committee and Mahatma Gandhi is not even a four anna rneml)er 
of the Congress. They therefore do not count and it is necessary 
that the membei’s of the Working Committee should be released 
to enable them to attend the Simla Conference and enhance its 
importance. ’" On account of this insistence and jiersistence of 
mine, the meeting of the Viceroy’s Council resolved that the Work- 
ing Committee members should be released. Accordingly, they 
were released on or about the 14th of June 1045 and it was 
announced that the Simla Conference would foe held froin the 14th 
of July 1945. 

Greed for office is irrepressible : 

There was another reason also for my insistence on the release 
of the Working Committee membei^. I thought that as the Worlc- 
ing Committee members had deprecated this Bhulabhai- Liaquat 
endeavour in the Ahmednagar jail, in no imcertahi terms, and 
had also resolved to throw the Mahatma overboard, if he 
supported this endeavour, the Working Committee will boycott 
the Simla Conference which was obviously an offshoot of the 
Bhulabhai-Liaquat endeavour and thus the defeatist politics ol’ 
the Simla Conference would be scotched. But this estimate of 
mine proved to be entirely wrong, because tlie Congress Working 
Committee which met at Bombay on the 21st or 22nd June 
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1945 fco de??kie whether to accept the iimtation of the Simla' 
C^vafeieiice or not, resolved to accept it. But at the same time' 

, they called Biiulabhai Besai and severely censured Mm as des- 
cribed ill the last chapter. This shows that desire for power is 
irrepressible. 

MindoO' Sabha is m. inveterate Anti-Britisb Organisation 
It was inevitable that in the Simla Conference the question- 
of parity and Pa-kistan would be discussed. The Congress and the 
Muslim League were not expected to oppose these unpatriotic 
^.^iiggestions. It was therefore necessary that somebody in the 
Simla Conference should oppose them. Although I was not then 
in the Hindoo Mahasabha, I was sure that the leaders of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha would surely oppose these unpatriotic things. There- 
fore, in my weekly interview' wdth the Viceroy on 12th June 1945 
1 requested him to invite Shri L. B. Bhopatkar and Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee, the two leaders of Hindoo Mahasabha to the 
Simla Conference. The Viceroy very curtly turned down my 
request. He said, I wdll never extend the invitation of the 
Simla Conference to the leaders of the Hindoo Mahasaba because 
the Hindoo Mahasabha is more bitterly opposed to the British 
Empire than even the Congress. All the speeches made by the 
leaders of the Hindoo Mahasabha are also more bitter than those 
delivered by the Congress leaders. ” I felt frustrated by this 
reply of the Viceroy, but decided to continue my efforts, in tMs 
behalf. After this interview of mine, I went to Poona and from 
there wrote a letter to tire Viceroy as follows : — 


Priva-tc Pefsofuii 


Camp Poona 
Date 21st June 1945, 


Dear Lord Wavcll> 

The other day, that is, 12th June, when I had my interview 
with your Excellency, you mentioned to me that the spee^es 
made by some of the Hindoo Mahasabha leaders were worse than 
the speeches made by the Congress leaders. I am enclosing here- 
with a press cutting from Bombay Chronicle, dated the 21st June 
1945 which gives the report of a speech made by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru at Allahabad on the 18th June. From the portmns imder- 
Bned in red chalk, it would be seen that he had paid glowing tributes 
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to those who took part in the sabotage movement in 1942. He 
has also made a special mention about the districts of Balliaj^ 
Azamgadh, and Gorakhpur, which as one knows, were worst 
affected. 

This is the speech which he has made just after his release 
and he is very highly placed and an important member of 
a party whose representatives may attend the Conference (Simla), 
where names for the future Executive Council, responsible to make 
efforts and devote full energy to defeat Japan will be suggested. 

Yours sincerely 
(Sd) N, B. Khare 

The Viceroy , Lord Wavell, replied to this letter of mine 
His reply is as follows ; 


No. 592/9/n. 
Dear Dr. Khare, 


Viceroy’s Camp 
Simla 

Dated 26th June, 1945. 


Thank you for your letter of 21st June, 1945, enclosing a 
newspaper report of the speech made by Pandit Jawaharial Nehru 
at Allahabad on the 18th June. I think, it is fair to remember 
that when Pandit Nehru made this speech, he had just been 
released from a long period of confinement. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) Wavell 


WavelFs Parental Love : 

s^^ply af the Viceroy is like the action of a loving 
father who glosses over all the faults of his dear son. This 
letter would show that the angle of vision of the British 
Government about the Congress had changed and they 
thought it desirable to pamper the Congress to further 
the ends of their imperial politics*. 



My Moorniog for Congress : 

The decision of the Working Committee to accept the inYita- 
tion to the Simla Conference was published in the press. After 
this, a meeting on behalf of the Hindoo Mahasabha was held in 
Poona on the Parshuram Bhau Patwardhan College Grounds. 
This meeting was attended by Sawarkar, Bhopatkar, Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee and other big leaders of Hindoo Mahasabha. 
I happened to attend this meeting and was requested to make 
a speech. In this speech, I said that the Congress had fallen from 
its high ideals. It had lost its zest for independence and even 
nationalism. The Congress was always very eloquent in denounc- 
ing casteism and proclaiming its forte for pure nationalism with- 
out any consideration of religion and caste. But it was surprising 
that it had accepted the invitation to the Simla Conference as 
a representative of caste Hindoos. What a fall and what a dis. 
grace ! I used to insist on being called a protestant Congressman 
and felt proud of that epithet. But after this fall of the Congress 
from its high ideals and the sorry exhibition of its opportunism 
I am ashamed to be called a Congressman. From today, onwards, 
nobody should call me a protestant Congressman. I would 
regard it as an insult and an abuse. I regard the Congress as 
dead. 


Why did the British transfer power : 

The Simla Conference ended in a fiasco. The Viceroy could 
bag the Congress leaders, but he failed to capture Jinnah, the 
Muslim League leader. But the British Government must have 
gauged the political situation. It therefore invited the Viceroy 
again to England to discuss the matter. According to this invi- 
tation, Waved went to England in September 1945 and return- 
ed to India after a stay of five or six weeks there. After his 
return, he called a meeting of the Viceroy’s Council to discuss 
this inevitable future transfer of power. Besides the members 
of the Viceroy’s Council, special experts belonging to the 
Political, Home and Army Departments were called to attend 
this meeting and give their advice. This meeting discussed this 
problem from all aspects, and also considered an important 
letter received from the British Government. I will quote here 
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only one sentence from this letter, which is as follows : “Etigla'/id 
will not be abis hereafler to spare om single, rmn and om single 
Ji rthin-g for the goverrMnce of India.” 

This sentence will show how Hitler while being defeated, 
broke the back of England by his sledge hammer blows. After 
a long discussion, tliis meeting of the Executive Council decided 
imaniinously that transfer of power to Indian hands was inevitable 
and this decision was communicated to the British Government 
in England. 

Unholy Alliance : 

We shall now see vrhy the British wooed the Congress 
and despised the Hindoo Mahasabha. No one will deny 
that after the War of Independence of 1857, the Hindoos 
had the lion’s share of all the movements for the liberation 
of India, whether violent or non-violent. The British 
therefore realised that the Hindoos who were the real 
nationalists of this country were their real enemies. It 
did not escape their notice that all renowned revolutionaries 
joined the Hindoo Mahasabha. The British therefore must 
have decided to damage the Hindoo interests while transferr-. 
ing power. It was impossible for them therefore to make 
friends with the Hindoo Mahasabha. The damage to the 
Hindoo interests obviously means dividing the country 
and granting a separate homeland for the Muslims. It 
is also well known that the Imperial policy of Britain is 
to divide a country before quitting it. i. e. Ireland, Egypt, 
Sudan, Palestine, India, Burma etc. etc. The EBndoo Maha- 
sabha could never have supported the British policy of divi- 
ding India. This is also one of the reasons why the British 
despised the Hindoo Mahasabha and kept it at a distance. 
The Muslim League, in a way a creation of the British, was 
always pampered and encouraged by the British in its sepa- 
ratist tendencies and Congress also was and is famous or 
infamous for its policy of appeasement of the Muslims. 
It was very natural therefore for the British, the Congress, 
and the Muslim League to enter into a conspiracy to divide 
the Country. 
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Mutiny of Naval Ratings : 

I have already disclosed before how Lord Waved, the 
had mentioned the name of Gandhi in Maj?" 1944 in a contempt iiou« 
tone. After this, as the results of the Great War and the British 
polic}^ began to take shape, 4lie British also began to view the 
Congress from a favourable angle and to make friends with it. This 
is why, as I have mentioned before, the Viceroy in Ills correspond- 
ence in June 1945, exhibited a sort of parental love for Pandit 
Nehru, The Simla Conference ended in a failure in July 1945. 
After this, even the big Congress leaders made it a point to visit 
Delhi often, they almost made it their abode. As a. result of this, 
there were frequent interviews between the Congress leaders and 
the Government authorities. I came to know about this in the 
first quarter of the year 1946, when the Viceroy’s Council was 
discussing the mutiny of the Naval Eatings in Bombay. Tha 
Council was considering a resolution to appoint a committee to 
investigate into the grievances of these ratings and to redress 
them. It woui I be quite relevant here to let the readers know 
the nature of the grievances of these ratings. The imperial 
policy of Britain was always anti-Hindoo. They therefore never 
recruited as naval ratings Hindoos from even maritime areas. 
They generally recruited to this force uneducated Punjabi, and 
Sindhi Muslims. On account of their being uneducated and 
backward, generally they used to quietly put up with insults and 
abuses showei*ed on them by the British officei’s. In the Great 
War, supply of men from this category fell short of the demand. 
The British wei*e comxielied therefore to recruit educated and 
half-educated middle class Hindoos who wero matriculates or 
Inter failed or B. A. failed. These Hindoos were naturally patri- 
otic and selfrespecting. They could not put up with the insults 
and abuses heaped on them by the British officers. Besides 
this, there was also differenial treatment as betiween the black 
and the white. It must be recorded here that generally the 
Hindoo youths were self-resi)ecting and fired with intense desire for 
freedom. This was evidenced on the celebration of ‘V’ Day at 
Delhi when the Hindoo police rebelled and this rebellion had to 
be suppressed with the help of British Tommies. Naval ratings 
in Bombay also rebelled against the British authorities on account 
of these insults and bad treatment and their ideas of self-respect 
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and patriotism and they imprisoned their British officers on board 
their ships and they had trained their guns on the city of Bombay 
and British aeroplanes were hoYering over their own ships. 

Mahatma's Blessings to Wavell : 

While the ExecutiTe Council was considering this problem 
of the mutiny of the naval ratings in Bombay, Lord Wavell 
interrupted in the middle and said, I am not at all afraid of this 
mutiny of the naval ratings in Bombay as two big leaders of a 
big political party have assured me of all help to suppress the 
rebellion. ” These two big leaders must have been Maulana 
Azad and Sardar Patel, because within four or five days of this 
incident, a statement signed by these two leaders was published 
in the press exhorting the ratings to withdraw their strike uncondi-*- 
tionally. Is it possible that this assurance could have been given 
without any interviews either direct or through an intermediary % 
Certainly not. It is clear therefore that the Congress policy was 
two-faced. They used to say Quit India outside or openly, and 
privately assured the British Government of all sorts of help. 
At this very meeting of the Council, the Viceroy disclosed that he 
had received blessings of Mahatma Gandhi in the matter of quelling 
this mutiny of the ratings . I was amazed at this strange disclosure, 
and I silently praised the cunning diplomacy of the British. I 
never thought that the Viceroy was sincere in this matter. This 
was a diplomatic move for a political purpose. These blessings 
of the Mahatma could not have been secured without an interview 
either direct or through some intermediary. This episode of the 
blessings created bitter feelings in my heart about the duplicity 
of Gandhi and Wavell. As a result, I said to the Viceroy, I am 
surprised that in this 20bh century, a British Viceroy is depend- 
ing upon the blessings of a Sadhu or a Mahatma for continuance 
of Ms rule. I challenge your Excellency to show one single example 
of such an event in the whole history of the world. From your 
Excellency’s solicitude towards the Mahatma, I am convinced that 
you are doubtful about the stability of your rule and you want 
to strengthen it by taking an adventitious support from a political 
party. But this is not proper. Under these circumstance^*, it 
is your duty to hand over power to the people and quit India. 


There was a pin-drop silence in the meeting of the Executive 
Council after this. 

Why was the Viceroy recalled : 

The visit of Pandit Nehru to meet Lord Mounthatten 
in the first quarter of 1946 referred to in the previous chap-* 
ter was also an event in the chain of secret manoeuvres. 
It appears that these directives to send Pandit Nehru to 
to meet Mounthatten at Singapore may have been received 
from the British Government, in order to create cordial 
relations between the two and to bring Pandit Nehru under 
the influence of Lord Mounthatten who may have been tip- 
ped as the future Viceroy to succeed Lord Wavell. Lord 
Wavell howsoever pro-Muslim he might have been, was definitely 
against partitioning the country. He had unequivocally given 
expression to his sentiments against partition. In a joint meeting 
of the then Central Legislative Assembly and the Council of State 
he said, '' India is one country from Peshawar to Cape Camorin. 
What God has made one cannot be paithioned. This sentence 
of his so openly expressed, was against the imperial policy of Great 
Britain. The British Government must have therefore decided 
to recall him before the expiry of his full term of office and to 
appoint Mounthatten in his place, who was obviously in favour 
of partitioning the country. Therefore, Pandit Nehru, the future 
Prime Minister, was sent to Malaya or Singapore to be brought 
under the influence of Mountbatten, the future Viceroy of India, 
This conclusion is inevitable in view of the events that happened 
thereafter. 

The Empire Parliamentary Delegation consisting of 8 or 9 
members of the British House of Commons, including a lady» 
visited India towards the end of 1945, after a unanimous decision 
of the Viceroy’s Council about the transfer of power to Indian 
hands was communicated to the British Government as mentioned 
before. This Empire Parliamentary Delegation after a long 
itinerary in the various territories of India, left the shores of India 
for England on the 9th February 1946. I had submitted to this 
Empire Parliamentary Delegation, in my individual capacity, a 
representation showing how the demand of Pakistan was improper 
and how Pakistan was also liable to be divided in the same way 
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as the Muslim League demanded the division of- India. - ^ It will be 
quite relevant to quote some extracts from that representation of 
mine here : 

“ The British, statesmen^ British Ministers and authorised 
representatives of Britain in India like the Viceroy have expressly 
and without a doubt referred to the desire and readiness of the 
British to quit India and hand over power to the peopiej but they 
say that if we do so under the present circumstances obtaining in 
the countrjq it will result in internecine quarrels or perhaps a 
civil war. Therefore these people insist on, the complete unity 
of different parties and communities in India in the. iBtere,st of 
of India itself before they quit. But unity amongst whom ? 
Between two parties out of which one insists on religion alone and 
the other the Congress, which lays claim to represent all religions 
and all people of India. It is fundamentally impossible to attain 
such unity. The Congress and the other people excluding Muslim 
League believe even today that India is one nation with well 
defined geographical boundaries and they are deadly against 
dividing this country. But the Muslim League emphasises that 
the Muslims are a separate nation by themselves and it is necessary 
to establish a separate home-land for their progress and prosperity. 
They say if this is done, the Musalmans v^ho are a minority in 
undivided India, will become a huge majority in Pakistan. 

Mohammed, Ali Jinnah is demanding Pakistan consisting of 
the North West Frontier, Punjab, and Sindh and British Baluchi* 
stan m the north-west of India, and Bengal and Assam in the 
noith-east of India. This demand of Jinnah, to say the least? 
^‘s ludicrous. In the north-western part of this Pakistan demanded 
hj Jinnah, excluding the Frontier province, in which the percent- 
age of Muslims in the population is 91.79, there are other large 
areas in this territory which contain big groups of peox:)le who are 
opposed to the division of India,. . In, the Punjab, there are manj^ 
contigiioiis districts in which. non-Muslims are in a majority an.i 
in, the whole of the Punjab, the percentage of Muslims in the popu- 
lation is only 57 and the jiercentage of Hindoos is 28 and Sikhs 13, 
These Hiaidoos and'Sikhs in the Punjab are... one with the. rest of. 
India in general politics as well as in. their desire to oppose Pakis- 
tan, A minority of 41 per cent can certainly be very effective 
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against the majority of only 57 per cent, especially because this 
minority consists of martial races not emasculated by the doctrine 
of cthimsa. This militant minority udll make orderly GoTemment 
of the Punjab impossible. ( This is the reason why the Hindoos 
and the Sikhs were quickly expelled from West Pakistan ). In 
Sindh, the Muslim percentage is only 70.72 and in the British Balu- 
chistan, the Muslim percentage is 87 .5. But the population of British 
Baluchistan is only 5 lakhs. When these figures are taken into 
consideration in the total population of this north-western area 
of Pakistan, which is 360.86 lakhs, the Muslims are only 223.47 
laklis. that is onty 61.93 percent. It must also be remembered in 
this connection that the percentage of Hindoos in this north- 
western area is much greater than the percentage of Muslims in 
whole of India, which is only 26.84 per cent. This small percent- 
age of Muslims in the whole of India is laying claim to a separate 
country for themselves. This same reasoning can be applied to 
the north-west area of Pakistan of Jinnah's conception, and th© 
Hindoos' claim also to demand a separate country for themselves 
in that area can be justified; because all the reasons cited by the 
Muslims for a separate land for them can be equalty appli^ in 
the case of Hindoos. This Hindoo group is a fairly large one aiid 
staying in an area contiguous to a temtorj^ inhabited by a large 
nia j ority of Hindoos mil naturally demand its inclusion in that area • 
The dem and for a separate Pakistan in the north-east territory 
of India is even more ludicrous. In this area in Assam, the Hindoos 
and the aborigines are 66.28 per cent in the population and the 
Muslims constitute onl\’’ 33.72 per cent of the population, yet the 
Muslims want the whole of Assam to be included in their Pakis- 
tan. If the population of Bengal and Asam is counted together, 
it amounts to 700.5 lakhs. Out of this, the Muslims constitute 
only 364.39 lakhs. That means 51.69 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. This is only a mathematical majority and of no consequence. 
Jinnah demands that Assam, a Hindoo majority j)rovice should 
be tagged on to Bengal which is a Muslim majority provice. If 
that is so, why not Bihar also be tagged on to Bengal. If this is 
done, the total population of this area of Bengal, Bihar and Assam 
amounts to 966.46 lakhs in which the Muslinis constitute only 
39.03 per cent, that is, a definite minority; Even if Jinnah’s 
suggestion of joining- Assam- and Benagal is accepted, the Muslims 
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demand a separate territory for themselves just like in the north » 
western area. All these calculations unmistakably show that 
the Pakistan demand of Jinnah has no bottom and is a counsel 
" of despair. 

Azad^s Appeal to Musalmans : 

I submitted this memorandum or representation to the Empire 
Parliamentary Delegation because I had been always against the 
Partition of the country and I am still unreconciled to it and 
would never be. I have always loved my motherland with its 
bounderies from Indus to the sea. This memorandum would 
show how impracticable the scheme of Pakistan was. After this 
parliamentary delegation left India, the Cabinet Mission, authorised 
by the British Government visited India and placed before the 
country its scheme for political reforms of India which is well 
known as the 16th May 1946 scheme, sponsored by the Cabinet 
Mission. This scheme was also in effect granting of Pakistan by 
the back door, and it was based on the principles enunciated in the 
scheme sponsored by Maulana Azad, the then Congress President. 
The Cabinet Mission itself has admitted this fact in its introduc- 
tion to its scheme. Maulana Azad was recouping his health 
at Shrinagar towards the end of April 1946. From there, this 
Musalman President of the secular Congress issued an appeal to 
his co-religionists in the following terms: “Oh Musalmans, 
you accept the scheme sponsored by me without any hesitation. 
My scheme will confer on you all the benefits of Pakistan and you 
will not have to share any harm which would be caused by the 
division of the country. About this time, meetings between 
the Cabinet Mission and the various political parties were taking 
place at Simla. I raferrM to this fact in my speech in Poona on 
the ist of May 1946 while inaugurating the Spring Lecture Serie® 
there. In my speech, I described these meetings between the 
Cabinet Mission and,' the political ' parties in India as the , churning 
of words and compared it to the great mythological churning of 
•the oceans by the Devas and the Asuras. This churning of the 
oceans produced the famous 14 jewels according to the Hindoo 
mythology. In my speech I said that out of these jewels churned 
out from this ocean of words, some will get Kaustubha, some will 


get Laxmis that is wealth, myself will get Dhaawantari, that" is, 
I will go back to my profession and the Hindoos will get Halahala, 
that is the deadly poison. It is strange that within 3 and half months 
of this speech of mine, that Is, on the 16th of August 1946, the 
Hindoos got the deadly poison in the shape of the great Calcutta 
killing and sometime later, the Congress got the Kaustubha, that 
is, the power of ruling the country and the Muslim League got 
Laxmi, that is wealth i. e. a large territory of India and I went 
back to my profession because towards the end of May 1946, 
resignations from all the Viceroy’s Councillors were demanded to 
facilitate negotiation between the Congress and the League and 
they were accepted with effect from the 3rd of July 1946* 

British Government prefers Nehru to Patel : 

Ultimately the negotiations between the Congress and the 
Muslim League failed, and the Viceroy formed his Council of 8 
or 9 I. C. S. officers, but this Council could not go on for ever 
and when all hopes of success of negotiations between the Congress 
and Mnslim League were lost, the Government decided to form 
the Viceroy’s Council consisting of congressmen and their Muslim 
nominees according to the principle of parity. It was of course 
decided that power was to be transferred into Nehru’s hands. 
Nehru, hypnotised by Monntbatten and groomed for power, as 
described in the previous chapter returned to India from Malaya 
Democratically it was improper to give power in Nehru’s hands 
unless he was the President of the Congress or the leader of the 
Congress Party in the Central Assembly. He wa,s neither. At 
that time, elections to the Central Assembly were already held. 
So there was no chance of Nehru becoming the leader of the 
Congress party in the Central Assembly. At that time, the annual 
session of the Congress could not be held. In fact, it was not held 
also. Therefore Maulana Azad who was the President of the 
Congress till then was inspired to resign on the score of ill health. 
Because during the delicate negotiations between the Congress 
and the Muslim League, which were to follow, the British must 
have thought it improper to have a Muslim as a President of the 
Congress. Maulana insisted that his resignation must be accepted 
vdthout delay* The Congress Working Committee therefore met 
and gave a directive to all the Provincial Congress Gomnuttses 
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to suggest one name of their choice for the office of the Congress 
President. India was not divided at this time. All the Provincial 
Congress Committees therefore from the Frontier to Tamilnad^ 
suggested names for the Presidentship according to their choice. 
In this list, Patel had the majority and Nehru was in a minority. 
If this list as such had gone to the All India Congress Committee 
Patel would have naturally been elected to the Congress Presi- 
dentsliip on account of the majority secured by him. But the 
the British wanted Nehru alone for their special politics. To get 
over this difficulty again, the sick Maulana went to the Mahatma 
and said to the Mahatma, Mahatma ji, in the present context 
of the international situation, it is necessary that Nehru alone 
should be the Congress President. But majority has been secured 
by Sardar Patel. You alone can help in this crisis. Accordingly, 
the Mahatma sent for Sardar Patel and ordered him to retire from 
the contest. Thus Nehru was elected unopposed to the Congress 
Presidentship and appointed as Vice President of the Viceroj^'^s 
Council formed by the Congress on 2nd September 1946. 

A fortnight before this, that is exactly on the 16th August 
1946, the great Calcutta killing of the Hindoos, according to the 
Direct Action Resolution of the Muslim League, to secure Pakis- 
tan had started. On the 1st September 1946, the Muslims attacked 
the Hindoos at Bhendi Bazar in Bombay. The Muslim League 
did not join this Viceroy’s Council because the negotiations had 
failed. This was a golden opportunity for the Congress 
to declare the Muslim League illegal and put behind prison 
bars Jinnah and Liaquat Ali. This Council was formed 
under the Government of India Act, 1919 and it is conceivable 
that the Viceroy would have exercised his veto and prevented 
the Congress from taking action against the Muslim League, 
But at this very time, the Congress had eight Provincial 
Governments under its thumb and these Governments were 
formed under the Froviheial Autonomy Act of 1935 and they 
had full rights to maintain law and order in the provinces and 
the Viceroy under the then existing law, could not have inter- 
ferred with that. The Congress could have taken advantage 
of this situation and ordered the Kher Ministry in Bombay to 
declare the Muslim League illegal in the Bombay province 
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und arrest Jimali, and tlie Pant Ministery in U. P,, to^ decla- 
re ttie Muslim illegal in that Province, and arrest Liaqiiat 
All, Had the Congress shown this much conrage Pakistan 
would have died in conception. It is the Congress principle 
that all coercion and intimidation is reserved for the Hindoos 
and ail supplication, flattery and genu-flexion is meant for 
the Muslims. Therefore the Congress did not take ■ any 
steps mentioned above, .but on the contrary, Joined -the 
Viceroy in cooing and wooing the Muslim League. On 
account of this flattery, the Muslim League agreed to Join 
the Viceroy’s Council. The Congress did not even show 
the courage of asking the Muslim League to cancel their 
resolution of direct action before joining the Viceroy’s 
Council. The Muslim League on account of this persuation 
by the Congress and the Viceroy, Joined the Viceroy’s 
Council on 25th of October' 1946, and to make 
room for the members of the Muslim League, men like 
Shafat Ahmed Khan and Sarat Chandra Bose had to be 
turned out. So the Muslim League got the best in both 
worlds. The massacre of Hindoos went on as per the 
Direct Action resolution, and at the same time, they could 
also enjoy the authority provided in the Viceroy’s Council^ 
and distrupt the Central Government. On account of this, 
terrible slaughter of the Hindoos took place at many places 
in India, making the flesh creep and unheard of before in 
history. 

As mentioned before. Lord Wavell was recalled after 3| years 
and Monntbatten took charge of the Viceroyalty of India on the 
22nd March 1947, The then Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Mr. Atlee had directed Lord Monntbatten to study and watch 
the s'tuation in India for six months and make a report to the 
British Government on the 1st of October 1947, so that the 
British Government would enact a law on the ist of July 1948, 
constituting either one Indian Dominion or two independent 
Indian Dominions. But this long delay was not at all necessary 
because Nehru was already hypnotised by the influence of Lord 
and Lady Mountbatten and the Congress leaders were also eager 
to grab power. Mountbatten rightly gauged the situation and 
suggested the scheme of partition as' soon' as he came to India 
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and Ms assistant, Lord Ismay, left for England on the 2nd May 
1947 taking in Ms pocket the consent of Jinnak and Nelirufor 
partition, wMek was officially proclaimed on the 3rd Junel947„ 
In the middle of July 1947, the British Parliament enacted the 
Indian Independence Act, constituting two independent dominions:, 
named India, and Pakistan and. this Act came into force on the 
15th August 1947. TMs, I would call a day of tragedy and not 
of Joy. What indecent haste !!. And what success to Mount- 
batten’s British diplomacy 1 Really according ^ to his English 
name, Lord Mountabatten mounted. -on all with his baton. 
He compelled the Congress to consent to partition. He 
compelled the Muslim League to accept truncated and moth- 
eaten Pakistan and he compelled the Indian Princes to join 
the Constituent Assembly or align themselves with India, 
Pandit Monntbatten ki jai !!! 

\¥hile doing all this, Mountbatten gave a glimpse of clever 
British di|)lomacy. He did not allow the blame of partitioning 
the country to attach to himself. He knew that the Congress 
leaders were very eager for power. He therefore told them, 
you are prepared to wait for a your or so, you should not consent 
to the partition of the country, because it is certain that after 
waiting for some time political power will certainlNJ- cometoyoux 
hands without any di\dsion. But if you are not prepared to wait 
and you want power here and now’, then you should consent to 
partition But he took care also to express his own opinion 
that ” it was essential to take a plebiscite of the people before 
partition, while the sovereignty of such a big country as India was 
being transferred. It is improper to partition the country with- 
out a plebiscite But the Congressmen had no patience. They 
told Mountabatten that it would take a long time to prepare the 
list of voters for a plebiscite wMch was not feasible. They wei^e 
therefore prepared to take upon themselves the whole responsi- 
bility of dividing the country. Some people say that Mahatma 
Gandhi was against the partitioning of the country. But this 
is not true, foscause in the meeting of the A. I. 0. C. held in the 
middle of July 1947, which rubber-stamped the scheme of partition, 
Mahatma Gandhi was . present, but did not oppose the partition. 
Moreover, Acharya- ' Kripalani who was. the President of the Congress 
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at til at that time, had said in a meeting of All India Congress 
Committee held in' November 1947, that Gandhiji consented to 
pa 'titionj because there was no other way ont to soive ■ 
the deadlock. Similarly, Lord Monntbatten also in a speech ' 
made in England emphatically declared that Mahatma Gandhi had 
given Ms consent to the partition. ' An extract of the speech of 
.'Lord Mountbatten has been published in the issue of Amrit Bazar 
l^atrika of . Calcutta dated the i8th or 19th October 1950. It' 
was regrettable that the Congress talked of chastity but jiractised 
adultery and PaMstan was the offspring of this illegitimate con- 
nection between the Congress and the British Imperialism. This 
is a great memorial wMch Gandhiji has left beliind. There is therefore 
no necessity of erecting any memorials of Gandhi consisting of 
brick and mortar. 

Thus Pakistan was brought into existence as a result 
of thoughtlessness, lack of wisdom, greed for power, indecent 
haste and dark conspiracy. This is a great misfortune which 
has befallen the country, and there is no parallel to it in the 
whole history of the world. There are examples of indivi- 
duals acting treacherously to their country in many countries 
of the world. But there is no example in the whole history 
of the world, of a powerful political organisation acting 
treacherously towards the country. The Congress bent 
its knees before the Muslim League, played into the hands 
British Imperialism and committed this act of treachery* 
History will never forget this. 

One single sentence from Nehru’s speech delivered at Meerut 
on 21st November 1945, will afford proof of this Anglo-Muslim 
conspiracy to divide the country, to wMch the Congress fell a 
willing victim. Said Nehru, There is a mental alliance between 
tJie League and senior British officials. ” 

In the foregoing pages, I have made it crystal clear how Pakis- 
tan was born. Except some blind congressmen, all tMnking 
persons hold this very view about the birth of Pakistan. To 
illustrate this, it will be worthwhile to quote here some extracts 
from a chapter ‘ Origin of Pakistan ’ from a book named ' Nehru 
Unlimited’ by A. N. Bali. I do so with apologies and thanks 
to ‘the author. •: 
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, ^Mhe Congress opportnnists were lacking in courage and 
¥;ision,^ . Instead of standing up against wrong, they had been 
awaking suiTenders after surrenders to fanatical Muvslini Leaguers, 
l^hat they condemned one day most vigourotisly on principle, 
tjiey accepted the next day in practice for fear of consequences . 
I^he fanatics of the Muslim League brand grasped the fundamenta l 
TOakness of the moral fibre of the so called non-violent satyagrahis 
and exploited it successfully to gain their points. In 1920, the 
Qongress decided to boycott the Chelmsford-Montague, Reforms.- 
The Boycott movement continued to gain momentum till a wave 
dl* comniunal riots started in the north and the south resulting in 
ipuid.ers, rape and loot. The Congress refused in principle to 
aiceept.the communal demands of the Muslim League. But when 
the Muslim Leaguers backed their arguments with violence and 
started disturbances, the faint-hearted Congress leaders, at pnee 
began to woo them. Mr. Jinnah and other so called nationalist 
IJituslims, who were then for joint electorates and were opposed 
to extreme communal demands, were entirely ignored and neglect- 
ed, and couiii paid to Ali brothers. Mr. Jinnah once complained 
to press representatives at Lahore against the shabby treatment 
lie had received at the hands of the Congress leaders. 
dandhi ”, he, complained, "' is running after Sir Mohammed Shafi 
ivho had jumped into the seat vacated by Sir Sankaran Nair, who 
resigned from Viceroy’s Executive Council on the issue of the* 
Punjab wrongs. Mr. Gandhi is now wooing those who have joined 
hands with British imperialists. Time may come when he would 
be waiting at my door, ” How prophetic -were those words ? 
Few realised at that time the grave import of what Mr. Jinnali 
said with some earnestness. 

When Mr, Jinnah joined the Muslim League, of which Sh' 
Mohammad Shafi and His Highness the Aga Khan were once 
leaders, he came to be feared by the Congress High Command. 
In the beginning he was opposed to the demand of Pakistan, Hc' 
wanted to use it only as a lever to extort the maximum concessions 
from the Congress, Later on he placed himself coiBj)letely into 
the hands of fanatical Muslims, Congressmen would not accept 
the demand for Pakistan, Vivisection of the raotheiland, tlicy 
avenged, was an impossibility and Pakistan would be estabiisliod? 
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they declared, on their dead bodies. But when fanatical^ goofiMs 
let loose hell in Calcutta, then the resistance of Gongresstneii begah. 
to waver. The 16tli day of August 1946 was celebrated in Cal- 
cutta as Direct Action day by the Muslim League. It resulted 
in a holocaust. The Calcutta carnage was followed by the hloa- 
khali riot in October the same year. And pray, what was the re- 
result ? A few months later, the British Government made their 
June 3, 1947 statement embodying certain proposals for the parti- 
tion of India and the Congress leaders, frightened out of their 
wits by the diabolic disturbances caused by fanatical Muslim 
League goonias in north India, accepted these proposals* and 
Pakistan was established on August 14, 1947. ' : ’ ' 

Long before the establishment of Pakistan^ Mr. Jiilmajh hid 
suggested a planned exhange of population and property between 
India and Pakistan^ but Congress leaders continued to -delude 
themselves into the belief that the creation of Pakistan Would 
just be a territorial division of the country. They continued to 
exhort the Hindoos and Sikhs in Pakistan to stay where they«-werd^ 
but BO 011 they had to change their mind. 

After’' the establishment of Pakistan they agreed . to .* the 
exchange of Military and police persoimeL The Hindoo .'and 
Sikh units of the armed forces were . withdrawn from Pafefetam 
The result was that the minorities in West Pakistan were - left 
helpless at the mercy of goonias and fanatical bands of armed 
men in uniforms. Massacre^ loot, rape,, arson and violence started 
on an unjireoedented scale. Instead of taking up a bold and .&hi 
.stand for the protection of innocent peopIe> the Congress ieaderte 
M*it the Centre were for a time silent spectators of ghastly masfe 
^slaughter and ultimately yielded (last week of August 1947) .to the 
demand of the Muslim League for the exchange of popular- 
tion but that exchange was unplanned and badly carried. .out, 
Fanatics and goonias helped by police and armed men cleared 
Western Pakistan of all Hindoos and Sikh% who had to. leave 
behind their moveable and immoveable properties. Those . Who 
were once living like princes,, were made paupers ov^ni^ht. Millions 
were made to move* They had td . abandon their hearths and 
homes and thousands of them lost their lives» limbs and hmaUr; 
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But non-violent ^ opportimists had the cowardly satisfaction of 
boasting that they' won independence without shedding a ' drop 
of blood 1 

The hounding out of Hindoos and Sikhs from ■ West Pakistan 
was complete and thorough. The Pakistani fanatics do not want 
them either in East Paldstan. They are suspicious about them. 
Even Shri J. N. Mandai, Law Member of the Pakistan’s Central 
Government, was kept out of secret confabulations of the Pakis- 
tan cabinet. Latei, he resigned and returned to India as a bitterly 
disappointed man. His statement on the development of Pakistan 
as an Islamic State made a horrid reading. He laid bare th3 
anti-Hindoo policy of East Bengal administration. He detailed 
the barbarous atrocities committed by police and goondas on 
Hamaahu^^ near GopalgunJ. His narration of military oppre- 
ssion in the district of Sylihet was followed by a heart-rending 
account of Dacca riots where some fanatical employees of the 
Secretariat had organised the procession which culminated in 

diabolical crimes, ’b....... ...... 

Extermination, conversion or migration were the 

three alternatives left for minorities in East Pakistan. That 
explains their mass exodus to West Bengal. They came away 
dn lakhs. The Nehru-Liaquat pact failed to inspire their confi- 
dence in the promises of Pakistani leaders. But many of them 
later on returned to East Bengal in sheer disgust and disappoint- 
ment. The Congress Government of West Bengal failed miserably 
in the humanitarian task of relief and rehabilitation. The autho- 
rities at the Centre, instead of providing it with adequate funds 
for efficient relief, asked it to persuade the refugees to return to 
their homes. The persuation meant more than persuation. The 
refugees got no shelter, no homes and no work. Therefore they 
could stay here only to starve or struggle against heavy odds. 
Many of them must have returned to Pakistan to embrace Islam , 
openly or to If not immediately, within 

a short period the entire population of East Pakistan is threatened 
with mass conversion to Islam. But Congress opportunists are 
so de-Hindooised that they are not concerned about this mass 
conversion. Some of the Congress opportunists run down those 
who yield to forcible conversion, maintaining that such people 
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not -woitii retaining in ‘tie Hindoo fold. They foiget that 
a large majority of the present fanatical Pakistanis had anee-stors 
who professed the Hindoo faith. They were somehow made to 
embrace Islam and their children’s children are the aggressive 
protagonists of separatism now. HiTidoos have suffered .terribly 
in the past by despising instead of sympathising with the victims 
of forcible conversions, but the Congress leaders have learned 
nothing and unlearned nothing from history. 

The leaders of Pakistan are clever people. They have killed 
more than one bird with one stone in forcing Hindoo and Sikh 
minorities to quit Pakistan. In the first place, they have made 
room for the easy rehabilitation of those Bluslims who have chosen 
Pakistan to be their home. They have lightened the pressure of 
population on land. The vast rich properties left behind by 
Hindoos in Pakistan have enriched the Muslim fanatics and 
Muslims holding positions of power and prestige. Last but not 
the least, the evacuation of minorities has ended the danger of 
minority elements working adversely in the face of a war between 
India and Pakistan, Troops have not to be detailed for internal 
■security duties with the result that Pakistan army gets 
a sort of invisible addition of a Division or two, to its nominal 
strength,” 

Divide before you quit policy : 

""The partition of India is directly in line with the British 
strategy in all parts of the world. Britain quits a country only 
after dividing it. Partition is the price that different countries 
have had to pay for independence. The agricultural part of North 
America was cut off as Canada, The Southern and Northern parts 
of the United States of America were also encouraged to divide 
and what is now known as the United States of America would 
have been divided into two if the British imperialists had had 
their way. Before Ireland was granted freedom, it was vivisected 
and its northern region agriculturally rich, was cut away to form 
Ulster. When Egypt sought to break imperialist’s chains, British 
imperialists were quick to raise the demand in Sudan for separation 
from Egypt. In the case of India also, the British imperialists 
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have repeated their old game, of ‘ divide and 'rule and divide befofe 
yon quit, ^ They planned the division of India 50 years ago. 
The North West Frontier provice was lopped off from the Punjab. 
The East Bengal was partitioned from West Bengal, Two Muslim 
majority zones, one in the vrest and the other in the east were thus 
created. The partition of Bengal to cite the trite declaration of 
Lord Curzon, was made a ‘ settled fact h But that settled fact 
was unsettled because the people of Bengal, to. use the words of 
late Lokmanya Tilak, “ had not lost their soul. '' They rose like 
one man against the rape of their homeland. They had no rest 
and peace of mind till the wong done to them had been righted. 
In other countries also nationalists have refused to acquiesce in 
the division of their motherland. In Ireland, the nationalist 
leaders are firmly determined to end partition and re-unite northern 
Ireland and southern Ireland. The leaders of the United States 
of America bravely resisted the vivisection of their States and 
fought for seven years on this issue. Quietly but steadily and 
surely, Canada is being drawn back closer and closer to the United 
States of Ameiica. In Egypt all parties are united to make the 
British quit Sudan. There is the, demand for the union Of North 
and South Korea and the union of Hongkong and Formosa with 
China in which even Nehru joins. ^ - 

The partitioning of India is the greatest wrong of History* 
and has to be righted. But the saddest part of the tragedy is 
that a section of our nationalists instead of feeling furious about 
what Mountbattens have done feel grateful to them. Instead 
of feeling ashamed of their heli:)lessness or of the Mir Jaffar or 
Oomichand^a part that they played in acceptiilg the Mountbatten 
scheme to wreck and ruin India politically, militarily and finaneially^^ 
they try to take credit for achieving something glorious. They 
boast to be free leaders of independent India. 

The sLib-contineni of India was not paititioned on the basis 
M houses^, shoj)s* and bungalows but on the basis of jx>pu}atiom 
FakistaB was established on the basis of religion irrespectivb of 
the economic resources, railway tracks, rivers or bungafows. 

Mr. V. P. Mmoxh writting in-JSindmimn 'Timm of 2944951^ 
made a senationai diselosiixe Irow the great Sardar Patel and; 
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presumablj’' the other Congress leaders came to accept the partitioii 
of the eouiitry in 1946, long before it was formally announced. 
Mr. Menon met Sardar Patel in July 1946 ( before the formation 
of the Executive Council by the Congress ) on behalf of the Gover- 
nor General and acquainted Sardar Patel with the background of 
the British Government's attitude in the matter of transfer of 
power. As he says, the last words of Sardar Patel to him before 
he took leave of him on that date were, Menon, you and I are 
working for a common purpose. Let there be no mistake about 
our determination to achieve independence. If the British are 
nnder the impression that they can hang on because of the 
difference of opmion between the Congress and the League^ 
they are mistaken. We will not consider any saerihce 
too great to achieve our objective.” From that day onwards, 
Mr. Menon says, he was with the full approval of Lord Mount- 
batten { after he became Viceroy ) in close contact with Sardar- 
Patel and had his complete support. Presumably, Lord Mount-, 
batten, must have been given the gist of Sardar Patel’s talk by 
Shri Menon and being a shrewd Englishman, Lord Mountbatten 
must have come to the conclusion that the Congress in their eager- 
ness to win power will be agreeable to the partition of the cototry 
on which he was bent. ” ” 

Partition and two nation theory : 

In a press conference in London, Pandit Nehru said that 
partition had been agreed to by India on a territorial basis, not on 
the basis of the two nation theory. This has been challenged by 
people who know. The Muslim writer Mr. Ahmed Shah, writing 
in the Civil and Military Gazette dated 25-11-1949, said Either 
he ( Pandit J. L. Nehru ) has a short memory or he is feigning 
ignorance of the events of the second quarter of 1947 in order to 
refute the general assumption that because India had accepted 
the partion of the country, it followed that Kashmir with a majo- 
rity of Muslim population automatically belongs to Pakistan ” 

Lord Ismay, who , was Chief of Staff to Lord Mountbatten, 
in a lecture at a meeting of the Royal Empire Society in London, 
gave a personal account of his experience of the last days of British 
rule in India and said, “ I do not think, I am betraying secrets 
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when 1 s'ay tliat at the oatest, the Congress would have nothing: 
to do with any plan that involved partition of the country, while 
the Muslim League would have nothing to do with any plan which 
did not include a sovereign State of Pakistan. Discussions went 
on and eventually and gradually one seemed to see a change of 
Heart ; one saw’ them getting closer to each other and the point 
was reached where it looked likely that the Congress w’-ouid be pre- 
X 3 ared to withdraw their unqualified objection to partition, subject 
to the perfectly reasonable and perfectly logical proviso that if 
the whole of India were partitioned, Bengal and the Punjab should 
also be partitioned ; and it looked as if the Muslim League while 
bitterly denouncing the thought and prospect of partitioning 
these two provices, would be prepared to concede that a moth- 
eaten Pakistan was better than no Pakistan. Those were Jinnah’s 
own words. So a plan gradually began to take shape which seemed 
likely to commend itself to both parties. Pandit Nehru conveni- 
ently forgets that the Punjab and Bengal were partitioned inta 
Muslim majority and Hindoo majority tracts and the line of 
demarcation between the two parts was not drawn by geographical 
or even economic considerations but by considerations of religion.” 

From the year 1949, I have been charging Nehru, Patel and 
Gandhi of playing into the hands of Lord and Lady Mountbatten 
and accepting partition of the country which was brought about 
xnamly to serve British interests. Excepting blind Congressmen, 
ail thinking persons hold this same view about the birth of Pakis- 
tan. Proof of this has now been furnished by the book entitled 
' India Wins Freedom ’ written by Humayun Kabir, secretary to 
Maulana A:&ad and. approved by Maulana Azad, during his life 
time. This proof to substantiate my charges comes as if from the 
horse's mouth and 1 quote below some relevant extracts from 
" Nag^wr Times ' dated 2nd February 1959. 

'fThe Maulana records that as soon as Sardar Patei had been 
<K>nYinced Lord Mountbatten turned his attention toJawahariaL 
Jawaharlal first reacted violently, but within a month of Lord 
Mountbatten’s arrival in India, Jawaharlal the firm opponent of 
Partition had become, if not a supporter^ at least aoquiscent 
towards the idea. ” 

The arguments of Sardar Patel ”, he adds, must have had 
some effect but could not have been decisive, Jawaharlal was 
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President to the Muslims and which in effect was Pakistati 
consisting of whole of Bengal, Assam, the whole of the Punjab ^ 
Sindh and Frontier province by the backdoor, was given up, 

. From the reaction of Ft. Nehru to these disclosures published 
in Nagpur Times of 8-2-1959 it is clear that Nehru has not only 
not denied them but has admitted them in substance- 


CHAPTER VII 

CHAMPION OF INDIANS OVERSEAS. 

I took charge of the Department of Indians Overseas on the 
7 til May 1943. As the name Indians Overseas signifies, I though^ 
that I would have the responsibility of the welfare of the liidians 
domiciled outside India, whether within the British Empire or 
without it. But in practice I found that the scope of my Depaii;- 
ment was limited only to Indians living outside India but withiB 
the British Empire. This really meant that my Departnieiit had 
to look after the Indian labourers sent by the Indian Government 
to countries outside but within the British Empire. My Depart- 
ment w^as therefore sometimes jocularly described as ' Indian 
Coolies Department This situation was not quite tolerable and 
there was great discrepancy between the name of my Department 
and its function. 

I lost no time in bringing this anomalous position to the notice 
of Lord Linlithgow the Viceroy in a demi-official letter. In thiar 
letter, I requested the Viceroy that since the name of mj?^ Depart- 
ment ivas the Indians Overseas Department, I should be given the 
responsibility of looking after the welfare of Indians living outside 
India, whether within or without the British Empire. After a 
lapse of some time Lord Linlithgow told me that since the question 
raised by me was a fundamental one, it would not be proper for 
him ( Lord Linlithgow ) to take any decision in the matter as he 
was shortly relinquisliing office and a new Viceroy was coming 
who should not be embarassed. It would be proper therefore, to 
raise this question about the seoi)e of this Department with the 
new Viceroy. 

Lord Wavell took charge as the Viceroy in October 
1 943. I immediately sent him a demi-official letter request- 
ing him that the scope of my department should be enlarged 
and I should be made responsible for the welfare of Indians 
overseas, residing anywhere outside India whether within 
or without the British Empire. After waiting for some time 
Lord Wavell during the course of an interview painted out 
to me that since India was a dependency her foreign affairs 
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were to be operated through the British Government and 
this was necessarily to be done through the Viceroy who was 
the member-in-charge of the External Affairs Department. 
Lord Wavell also indicated during the course of the talk 
that India would get Dominion Status sooner than expected, 
when foreign affairs would be given in charge of an Indian 
member of the cabinet. To this I replied that I did not care 
for foreign politics of India, but was only concerned with the wel- 
fare of Indians settled in foreign countries. Lord Wavell replied 
that he saw my point, hut it was impossible to dissociate welfare 
from politics. Therefore, it was impossible to have any formal 
change in the constitutional status of India. I persisted that 
even without a formal change, informal arrangements could be 
made to satisfy me. Lord Wavell w^as quite convinced of the 
utility and desirability of the suggestions made by me and told me 
that I should raise with the Viceroy any question pertaining to 
the difficulties experienced by Indians abroad and make sugges- 
tions or proposals to solve such difficulties and render necessary 
help to the Indians abroad. I was not satisfied with this 
verbal assurance from the Viceroy. I therefore insisted 
that the Viceroy should give me in writing this authority 
to make suggestions for the welfare of the Indians abroad 
so that there should be no interference by the departmental 
officers of the External Affairs Department, and the Viceroy 
should also instruct the departmental Secretary to send the 
files concerning the welfare of Indians settled in foreign 
countries outside the Empire to me for my comments. 
Lord Wavfell agreed to both the suggestions of mine. I 
achieved my object in a skilful manner and the files concern- 
ing Indians settled outside the British Empire began to be 
sent to me foir my comments. 

Indians in America : ^ ^ 

' this an^angement, files about the Indians in America 

were perused and commented upon by me. There were about 
3,000 to 4,000 Indians settled in America and there were thoiisands 
of Chinese settled there. None of them had any rights of citis^en- 
ship in America. According to the American laws, only peoph* 
of European descent and Caucasian origin could secure rights of 
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citizeiivsbip tliroiigli law courts. Chinese being Mongolian in 
origin and not Caucasian were debarred from securing rights of 
citizenship. But two enterprising Indians, Messrs S. L. Gokhaie 
and Gogte, both Chitpawan Maharashtrian Brahmins from the 
Central Provinces, secured rights of American citizenship by 
proving their Caucasian origin in American courts. After this 
decision favourable to Indians, this avenue was blocked by the 
American Government. 

During the Second World War, China was one of the allied 
nations helping the Anglo-Americans in the war against Hitler. 
Perhaps, on account of this help rendered by China a Bill was 
passed in the American Senate conferring American citizenship 
rights on all the Chinese settled there and allowing an annual 
quota of 100 Chinese immigrants to settle in America as citizens. 
Although India was also helping strenuous^ in the War against 
Hitler, the claims of Indian nationals settled in America for 
American citizenship were completelj^ ignored. When this infor- 
mation was conveyed to me in a file in the course of business, I 
strongly protested against this invidious discrimination against 
Indian settlers in America. I argued, If the Chinese were 
fighting alongside the Anglo-Americans against Hitler, the 
Indians also are doing the same and rendering perhaps greater 
help than that rendered by the Chinese ; why should rights 
of citizenship not be conferred on the Indians in America 
simultaneously with the Chinese. ” I vehemently argued 'with 
the Viceroy and told him straightway that tliis attitude of 
America and this indifference towards this question of Indians, 
by the British Ambassador in America ( Lord Halifax ) would 
naturally adversely affect the war efforts of India. After this, 
the matter was again referred to the U. S. A. Government. The 
U. S. A. Government authorities pointed out that according to 
the American Constitution, the Government itself could not change 
the laws governing citizenship rights. But if a private Senator 
could be found to introduce a Bill in the Congress, granting citi^ 
zenship rights to Indians in America, it would meet with their 
approval. When this American view was communicated to me, 
I said that the American argument was most unconvincing. If 
a private senator could be found to introduce a Bill about the 
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Gliiiiese, it was strange that one could not be found to introduce 
a Bill for India. A reference on these lines was again made to 
U. S. A. and they replied that the question of citizenship rights 
of Indians wwld be considered along with the question of other 
South East Asian countries like Indonesia, Malaya etc., after the 
war was over. I remarked on this with some passion, that this 
attitude of America to group Indians with half-civilised Malays and 
Indonesians was positively an insult to India. I was convinced 
that the }partiality shown to China was due to the fact that China 
was an independent country and India was ignored because it 
w^as a dependency of Great Britain and the fault lay with Great 
Britmn, and the Indian question was not solved due to British 
indifference or opposition. This passionate attitude of mine was 
exhibited in my speech in the Central Assembly on the 22nd March 
1945 on the Finance Bill. I said in that speech that although 
President Roosevelt was sympathetic towards the Indian demand, 
it was regrettable that nothing could be done in the matter. 

When this question was again referred to America, the irrita- 
tion and bitterness caused in India was appreciated. Mr. Emanuel 
Cellar, a private Senator was induced to move a Bill for granting 
citizenshi]3 rights to the Indians domiciled in America and also 
allowing an annual quota of 100 immigrants from India to settle 
as citizens in America. Thus I succeeded at last in this unequal 
light. This success raised the international status of India, thanks 
to my bold and patriotic perseverance. 

Afghanistan ; 

The Indian nationals domiciled in Afghanistan experienced 
certain difficulties with regard to maintenance of their account 
books. The Indian merchants and tradesman were required by 
the Afghanistan Govermnent to maintain their account books 
in Pushtu. The Indians wanted to maintain their account books 
in their own language and resented this order of the Afghanistan 
Gove^rnment. When this fact came to the knowledge of the 
Government of India, I persuaded the Government of India to 
represent to the Afghan Govermnent that it was customary for the 
Indians to worship their account books every year on the DiwaM 
or Nom" \cars Day, and it offended their religious susceptibilities 
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if they were required to worship their account books %mtten 
in Pushtu; therefore they should not be compelled to 
maintain their account books in Pushtu but should be allowed to 
maintain them in their owm language. It should be enough if 
they submitted their balance sheet in Pushtu for income tax pur- 
poses. The Afghan Government accepted this suggestion of the 

Government of India and the difficulties of the Indian nationals 
Were removed. 

Pliillipines : 

The Sindhi Hindoo merchants are ubiquitous. They are 
spread all over the world. There is no wonder therefore if they 
are found in Phillipines also. These Sindhi merchants in Philli* 
pines suffered from some miscellaneous difficulties. I persuaded 
the Government of India to correspond with the Phillipines Govern* 
ment to remove these difficulties and it was done. 

Ceylon and Burma i 

Early in 1943) it was decided that India should send a represen- 
tative to Ceylon and Burma to safeguard Indian Interests there 
and Ceylon and Burma should reciprocate. As soon as I took 
over the portfolio of Indians Overseas, the question of appointing 
a representative in Ceylon cropped up^ and the name of one Mr. 
Baig was suggested by my Secretary) Mr. Bo^maU) I. C.S., with 
the previous approval of Lord Linlithgows the Viceroy. This 
Mr. Baig was an insurance agent in Bombay. Mr. Bowman request*, 
ed my signature on the file in token of my approval of the order 
to appoint Mr. Baig as India¥ representative in Ceylon. This 
decision of appointing Mr. Baig was taken befote I took charge 
of the Department and they were awaiting the signature of the 
member in charge of the department. 1 took the pen to affix my 
signature^ but suddenly the thought crossed my mind that Mr. 
Baig was not at all fit for this purpose. I thought that it Would 
be better to appoint some politician of high status in this office 
in CeyloH) and at once the name of Mr. M. S. Anoy came to my 
mind like an inspiration and I told my Secretary^ Mr. Bogimau 
that as the matter was not urgent^ it could easily w^ait. I did 
not approve of the appointment of Mr. Baig and in a short time, 

I would be able to suggest the name of a statesman of high status 
for this job. I therefore would not sign this wder. 
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The name of Mr. M. S. Aney ocenrred to me because I had 

read the news of Ms resignation of the niembershii^ of the Vice- 
roy’s Council during the fast of Mr. Gandhi in February 1943 
in a powerful Marathi weekly named ^ Vividhavritta ’ of Bombay. 
After tendering his resignation, Mr. Aney went straight to Poona 
to see Mr. Gandhi in the Agakhan Palace jail undergoing the fast. 
He composed there some Sanskrit poems in praise of Gandhi and 
his fast. The upshot of this composition Avas that Gandhi was 
undergoing this penance in the shape of fast, being chagrined on 
account of the slaughter of humanity taking place during the 
World War. I Avas amazed at this because Mr. M. S. Aney rebelled 
against the Congress and Gandhi even before me and established 
the Responsive Co-operation Party along Avith Messrs. Kelkary 
Jayakar and Dr. Moonje. Before this, Aney also several times 
Vehemently criticised Gandhi and his politics in his speeches and 
Avritings. Being a learned and Avell read man, Aney’s criticism 
was always piercing. I had also rebelled against the Congress and 
Avas also a bitter critic of Gandhian politics. In 1941, Gandhi was 
conducting individual civil disobedience on behalf of the Congress 
to oppose the Avar efforts. Being anti-Gandhi and anti-Congress, 
on account of difference in policy and principles, I felt very happy 
Avhen Aney accepted the appointment on Viceroy^s Executive 
Council in October 1941 and thus acted directly against the all 
India Congress policy, because at that time I also Avas helping in 
the cause of recruitment to the army. I therefore immediately 
sent a congratulatory wire to Mr. Aney on Ms appointment to the 
Viceroy’s Council in which I expressed my satisfaction that Mr. 
Aney had got a golden opportunity of entering the fortress of the 
Government of India and carrying on Tilakite polities there. 
Later on, when the Quit India movement of August 1942 started, 
Aney Avho Avas appointed Leader of the House by Lord Linlithgow, 
bitterly criticised that movement in his speech in the Central 
Assembly. Being in the know of these facts, I was very much 
amazed by this resignation of Mr. Aney on account of Gandhi’s 
fast. But this amazement of mine was short-lived. I read the 
full news published in ' Vividhavritta \ which disclosed that while 
returning to Yeotmal from Poona Mr. Aney at the Victoria Termi- 
ixus, Bombaj^ expressed his repentance for resigning the job on 
the Viceroy’s Council to a dear friend of hts who was none else 
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but the Editor of ‘ Vividhavritta ’ Shri R. K. Tatnis. ( This was 
disclosed to me by Mr. Tatnis himself). While expressing his 
repentance, Mr. Aney said, “ I thought, the old man ( Gandhi ) 
might be moribund, but I saw him quite healthy, I resigned in 
vain, and I repent for doing so in haste ” ( Why should not 

Gandhi look healthy! He. was being fed with sweet lime Juice 
as and when necessary. This has been referred to in this book 
in the beginning ). Because the Marathi paper, ‘Vividhavritta 
had published the fact of Mr. Aney’s repentance, I thought that 
it was likely that he might accept the Ceylon offer if properly 
made. I have given all this account here only to show how my 
mind was -working at that time and not to criticise anybody. 

The second reason why I thought of suggesting the name of Shri 
M. S. Aney for the post of Government of India’s representative 
in Ceylon was Gandhi himself. Because if Aney accepted the 
appointment, Gandhi could not have the pride and satisfaction 
that a great intelligent Maharashtrian statesman resigned his 
high post as a protest against the government and in S3nnpathy 
with his fast. Gandhi’s pride certainly would have had a faU if 
Aney accepted the Job subordinate to his previous Job. 

The third reason for suggesting Mr. Aney’s name was 
Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy himself. Aney had been the leader 
of the Congress Nationalist party in the Central Assembly for a 
number of yeara. Linlithgow must have been influenced by this 
political status of Mr. Aney as well as by Ms personality. He 
therefore immediately appointed Mr. Aney as a leader of the House 
in the Central Assembly. This showed the friendsMp and Mgh 
regard which Linlithgow entertained for Mr. Aney. I therefore 
naturally thought, that if I could somehow or other, rope in Mr. 
Aney in Ceylon, I would create a, great impression about my 
statesmansMp on Linlithgow’s mind and earn his goodwill wMeh 
could perhaps be higMy useful in political manoeuvres. Future 
events would show that this estimate of mine was quite correct. 

Aney’s appointment welcomed all over India : 

The fointh reason wMch made me surest the name of Mr. 
Aney was that I would create a good impression upon Maharash- 
trians by this appointment., ■ It , is -vrpU known that on account 
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of special liistoiical reasons, the British and the Congress have 
been prejudiced against Maharashtrians as such. Maharashtrians 
therefore do not easily find a place in the distribution of such high 
jobs. I would therefore create a favourable impression upon the 
Maharashtrian mind by this appointment of Mr. Aney. I also 
thought that this ax^pointment of Mr. Aney would be welcomed 
throughout India, because it- was a very proper choice from all 
points of view. Fortunately, these conjectures of mine were justi-. 
fied by future events because when Ane^^’s appointment was 
actually x>ublished, the Indian press welcomed it. The Congress 
paper, ‘Bombay Chronide ' also welcomed it very highly. 

Contact with Aney : 

It was not an easy matter to contact Aney for this purpose. 
On the one hand, Aney might have taken this offer of this office as 
a great insult, in view of the fact of his ha ving resigned his higher 
job on account of Gandhi’s fast. On the other hand, Lord Linlith- 
gow, the Viceroy, might not have liked to consider Mr, Aney’s 
name as he had deserted the Government on the issue of Gandhi’s 
fast. To solve this difficulty therefore, I thought it necessary 
to sound Alley’s mental reaction in this matter in an indirect 
manner. I was hox>eful that the bait would be taken on account 
of Alley’s rej)entance and thorough disillusionment to which he 
had given exiiression to a friend as mentioned before. 

I therefore wrote a letter from Delhi to two of my close friends 
viz., Shri Eknath Shripat Patwardhan and Shri Anand Nilkanth 
Udhoji, and asked them to visit Yeotmal on some pretext and put 
up with Mr. Aney himself, and try to gauge his mind on this 
question of apxiointment in Ceylon without giving him any indi-’ 
cation or cause for suspicion. In response to my letter, both 
these friends went to Yeotmal, had a talk with Mr. Aney and 
informed me in a letter that Ane}^ was not at all against the consi- 
deration of this question of the appointment in Ceylon. This 
information greatly encouraged me and I wi‘ote demi-official 
letter to Lord Linlithgow. In this letter I laid emphasis on the 
fact that Mr. Baig and i£r. Aney bore no comparison. Mr. Baig 
liad no political and social status and Aney was one time colleague 
of -the Viceroy. Further on, I rubbed in the fact that if Aney 
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actually accepted tliis job in Ceylon, the prestige of the GoTerii- 
nieiit of India lost by Aney’s resignation in February on account 
of Gandhiji's fast, would be restored in a gi’eat measure. I also 
made it clear that I had neither talked to Mr. Aney nor seen hini, 
nor corresponded with him. But some how or other, I had reasons 
to believe that if a proper approach was made, it was ver3' likely 
that Aney would accept the offer of the Ceylon office. I there- 
fore should be permitted to contact him. 

On getting a favourable reply from Lord Linlithgow, I at 
once left Delhi for Nagpur to meet Mr. Aney. Fortunatety, I 
had no occasion to go to Yeotmai for that purpose as Ane}^ happened 
to be at Nagpur on that da}'. I invited Aiie\" for dinner that 
mght and took his consent for accepting the Job in Ceylon. Lord 
Linlithgow was higlil}’' pleased and sineerel}^ happ}^ on account of 
this political move of mine. In an interview , he thanked me 
profusely and said, '"I am grateful to you, Dr. Khare for brmgi^ig 
back ^ my Aney ’ to me, Hotv did you manage it V I replied, '‘It 
is my oimi secret and I will not divulge it even to you J'" Lord Linlith. 
gow was so deeply impressed with this, that in my next confiden- 
tial report which he submitted to the Secretary of State, he 
m‘ote, He ( myself ) is intelligent, honest, straightforward and 
a statesman of iiigh calibre. ” (I have referred to this confi- 
dentialrcport not to imjjress on the public that I possessed all these 
high qualities, because I am conscious of my shortcomings, but 
simpl}’^ to show* how deep an impression Aney’s appointment 
created on Linlithgow’s mind ). This favourable impression 
created on Linlithgow’s mind subsequently proved very useful in 
my fight against South Africa. Thus all my estimates in this 
matter came out true. When this appointment of Aney was 
discussed in the Viceroj^’s Council, it surprised all the Councillors 
very greatly. Because none of them thought that, that was ever 
possible. One of my colleagues at the time, viz., Sir J. P. Shri- 
vastava went to the extent of saying ' that I had made history by 
this appointment. In this way, with one stone I killed four birds 
viz., Gandhiji, Aney, Linlithgow, and Maharashtrian community, 
symbolically of course. 

The echoes of this appointment of Mr. Aney were raised in 
the press ako. Some papers ridiculed Aney and published some 
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cart<x>ns also about Mm. I did not like tMs, because I bad always 
field Aney in Mgb respect and esteem on account of his being a- 
cl{^e associate of Lokmanya Tllak and a great statesman well 
known for bis learning and vast knowledge. I was compelled to 
write all these facts about Aney in this autobiography on 
account of tlieh’ historical importance. Even so my respect for 
him had not been reduced even by an iota. The Congress High 
Command did not give him any oppoitunity hereafter to shine 
in politics. They only rewarded him with a post of the Gover- 
norship of Bihar, an office really of no consequence from the 
political point of view, and later on got him elected to the House 
of the People, to weaken the movement for Samyukta Maharashtra, 

Burma ; 

Although Burma was at that time under Japanese occupa- 
tion and the Burmese Government had an asyiumn in Simla 
the Government of India decided to appoint their representative 
in Burma also. I suggested the name of Shri Jamnadas Mehta 
for tMs job to which Lord Waveil, the Viceroy readily agreed. 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta took charge of his appointment in Simla 
itself and was functioning there for some time. Later on, when 
.Burma was re-conquered from Japan, the office of Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta was shifted to Rangoon. 

Damage to Indian interests in Ceylon and 

Burma would have been avoided : 

Indians have large interests of all kinds in Ceylon and Burma. 
More than half of the agriculturaT land in Bumaa was owned by 
Chetties of the Madras Presidency. 60 per cent tax payers in the 
Rangoon city were Indians. Almost ail trade in Ceylon was in 
the hands of Indians. I tried my best when I was in office to 
safeguard these large Indian interests. But the Indian merchants 
and land owners did not listen to the suggestions made by my 
department. At that time, I called two or three conferences of 
the Indians who had huge interests in these two countries and 
advised them to plump for citizenship of these two countries and 
give up the Indian citizenship. I explained to them that if they 
took up the citizenship of these two countries, that is, Burma and 
Ceylon their interests there will be naturally safeguarded and their 
interests in India would be automatically safeguarded even though 



they might' not have- the citizenship of India,. It was easy for 
them at present to secnre the citizenship of these two countries, 
because Britain was ruling over Burma, Ceylon and India and had 
been instrumental mainly in the matter of securing such large 
property interests by Indians there. Later on, when these coun- 
tries would secure their freedom ( which is inevitabie ) and the 
nationals of those countries would secure the responsibility 
for administering them, it w'ould not be easy for Indians to safe- 
guard their interests. But this advice of my department w’as 
not accepted by the Indians concerned and therefore they are 
sufFerring at present. 


Austrj^ia and Canada : 

The War was in full swing in 1943. Australia was tlireatened 
by Japan. Buriiig the courae of an interview, the Viceroy, Lord 
Wavell suggested to me that Indian agriculturists should be 
encouraged to go and settle in Australia because they were sturdy 
fighters and would be very useful for the defence scheme, if need 
be. I replied, straightway that I %vas in favour of Indians settling 
anywhere in the world on terms of equality with the local citizens 
in any country. But I was clearly against sending Indians to 
places where these conditions did not exist. It was well knowm 
that the Australian Government followed the notorious ^ White 
Australia’ policy; therefore Indians should not go and settle 
there unless full citizenship rights were granted to them. For 
this very reason, I stopped emigration of Indian labourers to 
Burma, Malaya, Ceylon and other places. 


After Lord Wavell took charge of the Viceroyalty of India, the 
British Government decided that the Government of India should 
appoint High Commissioners on their behalf in Australia and 
Canada which also in their turn should appoint their High Commi- 
ssioners in India. When the Viceroy gave this news to the Exe- 
cutive Council, I naturally thought that since the High Commi- 
ssioner in South Africa and the representatives of India in Burma 
and Ceylon were attached to my department of Indians Overseas, 
the High Commissioners in Australia and Canada would also be 
attached to my Department and I would have the right to appoint 
thkav’''’fhia’ natural ’aml'hdbddy cbuld imagine that 
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any difficulty would be created in this matter. But uiifotunateh'jr 
tfie Commerce Member, Sir Azizui Huq desired that both these 
appointments should go to the Commerce Department and he 
began to indulge in flattery and secret manoeuvres to secure this 
right to make these appointments. I also emphasised my natural 
right to make these appointments before the Viceroy. So this 
became a disputed matter. The Viceroy therefore referred this 
question for their oj)inion to four departments to enable him to 
take a i>roper and correct decision. These Departments were: 
(i) the External Affairs Department under the Viceroy, (ii) Poli- 
tical Reforms Department under the Viceroy, (iii) Commerce 
Department headed by Sir Azizul Huq and (iv) Indians Overseas 
Department in my charge. r 

In January, 1944, I had to go to Boniba}^ to inspect the pil- 
grim ships carrying pilgrims to Mecca. As the question of 
appointment of High Commissioners in Australia and Canada was 
still hanging fire, I purposely sought an interview \^ith the Viceroy 
before going to Bombay, and insisted that the right to make these 
appoiirtments properly and naturally belonged to me and my 
Department and this fact should be conceded. I told him that 
those appointments were not commercial in nature, but they were 
definitely political in nature. The commerce Member, Sir Azizul 
Huq had already a Trade Commissioner in Australia irnder him. 
His claim therefore to make these appointments was absurd. 
The Viceroy told me in reply that the opinions in this matter of 
the four departments concerned were lying on his table, and he 
had. no opportunity yet to read them. He therefore could not 
take any decision just then. But he promised me that before he 
took the final decision, he would give me a hearing. After recei- 
ving this assurance from the Viceroy, I went to Bombay. But 
what a wonder! I received a letter from the Viceroy within 
two or three days of my reaching Bombay, that he had decided 
that the appointments of High Commissioners in Australia and 
Canada should be made by the Commerce Department. I became 
very irritated and dejected on account of this glaring breach of 
promise by the Viceroy and thought of sending my resignation of 
this job then and there from Bombay and going back to Nagpur. 
But on second thought to given this matter, I realised that haste and 
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impatience would not be useful because, if I resigned I would not 
be able to do anything against South Africa which was one of the 
reasons of my accepting the Job on the Viceroy's Council. I 
therefore consulted Shri A. V. Pai, I.C. S., Joint Secretary of my 
Department who had accompanied me to Bombay. He also 
opined that I should not resign in haste and that I should write 
to the Viceroy reminding him of the assurance given by him, 
before my departure for Bombay, and requesting him to suspend 
his decision till I could see him and place my objections before him 
again. I received a somewhat favourable reply to this letter 
of mine. I therefore deferred my decision to resign. 

Flattery of Sir Azizul Huq failed : 

After returning to Delhi from Bombay, and before seeing the 
Viceroy, I got a very pleasant and agreeable news. While I was 
on tour in Bomba}?*, the Australian Government had sent a wii’e 
to the Government of India as folIow's : '' The High Commi- 

ssioner which the Australian Government is appointing in India 
is regarded by the Australian Government as holding a ^status equal 
to that of an Ambassador in an independent country. The Aus- 
tralian Government wdil not therefore like their High Commi- 
ssioner in India to be attached to a Department like the Commerce 
Department. But on the contrary it will insist that he should 
be attached either to the External Affairs Department or to an 
allied Department whose function is similar. I w'as very happy 
to see this wire with my owm eyes. Another funny but agreeable 
thing which happened during this period w^as that the British 
Government also had sent a wire to Lord Wavell in the same 
terms as the vnve of the ilixstralian Government. On account 
of these two wires, the Vicero}^ must have been crestfallen. When 
I went to see him, I was quite confident of gaining my point 
and the Viceroy was obviously dejected. Because, now in view 
<?f these wires he could not please the Commerce Member, Sir 
Azizul Huq whose flattery thus proved to be fruitless. 

The Secretary of State conceded my point : 

During my interview, the Viceroy referred to these wires in 
a dejected tone. On the contrary, I said to him, I am not at all 
surprised at these wires. I had warned you before hand that the 
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Trade Commissio'ner of India in ^Australia' is attached to the 
Commerce Bepaitment and it was improper to attach the High 
Commissioner also to that Department. But yon did not agree 
with my suggestions. These wires of both these Governments 
completely support me. My Department known as Indians 
Overseas is practicaliy 'working as Foreign Affarks Department in 
the Common'w^ealth countries. I therefore suggest that the High 
Commissioners of India in Australia and Canada should be appoint- 
ed by me and should be answerable to my Department. But 
the Viceroy did not agi*ee at all with this reasonable suggestion 
of mine. He said that both the wires suggested that the High Commi- 
ssioners should be attached to the External Affairs Department, 
He would therefore follow^' the advice given in those wires. How 
his External Affairs Department would appoint those High 
Commissioners. This obstinacy of the Viceroy not to see reason 
irritated me and in an angry mood, I told him to take the High 
Commissioner of India in South Africa also under his own Exter- 
nal Affairs Department. This would spare me the abuses which 
were bestowed upon me by the public. His Department was 
named as External Affairs Department and dealt with matters 
pertaining to countries outside the British Empire. I was not 
aware yet of Australia having gone out of the British Empire, 
This dispute between me and the Viceroy on fundamentals was 
naturally referred to the Secretary of State who immediately 
decided the matter. He ordered that the High Commissioners 
in Australia and Canada should be appointed by the Member in 
charge of the Indians Overseas Department and the name of 
that Department should thereafter be changed into Commonwealth 
Relations Department. Thus I succeeded in this dispute with 
the Viceroy as well as the Commerce Member, who felt very much 
mortified and his dream of appointing a Muslim Leaguer as High 
Commissioner in Australia vanished into thin air. 

Although in this way, I scored a victory in this very intricate 
and troublesome dispute, my difficulties were not yet over. Mr. 
Cassey, an Australian ( today he is the Foreign Minister of Aus- 
tralia) who was at that time the Governor of Bengal created fresh 
difficTilty for me. He suggested to the Viceroy, Wavell, the name 
of a big Bengali Maharaja to be appointed m High Commissioner in 
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Australia. Altiiougli under the decision of the Secretary of States 
it was now my privilege to make that appointment, the Viceroy 
requested me to suggest the name of this very big Maharaja in 
Bengal, obviously to please Mr. Cassey, the Governor of Bengal. 
The Viceroy also tried to cajole Ime so that I might agree to Mr. 
Cassey' s suggestion . I declined to accept this advice the 
Viceroy and told Mni that although Mr. Cassey was an Australian, 
the High Commissioner in Australia was to be appointed to look 
after the interests of my country in Australia, He therefore must 
be of my choice. Mr. Cassey should have nothing to do with 
that appointment merely because it concerned Australia. I would 
Biiggest another proper person for this appointment in a few days. 
After thiSi, Sir B. P. Singh Boy, a liberal leader of Bengal was 
requested to accept this appointment in Australia, but he declined. 
Then Shri Gopalaswamy Iyengar (later on he became a Centra! 
Minister and died) of Madras was also requested to accept this 
appointment, but he also declined. This created some difficulty 
for me, but I managed to solve it. About this time, I had ah 
occasion to go to Batnagiri to unveil the bust of Lokmanya 
Tilak in the house in which he was bom. While at Batnagiri^ 
I received a wire from Lord Waveil insisting that I should consent 
to the name of that Bengali MaJiaraja to be appointed as High 
Commissioner in Australia. I promptly replied in the negative 
by a telegram and informed the Viceroy that I would certainly 
suggest a better name on my return. While returning from 
Batnagiri I stopped in Poona, and called on Sir B. P. Paranjpe 
and requested him to accept this appointment of High Commi- 
Bsioner in Australia. He at once declined on account of old age. 
But som.ehow I persuaded him to accede to my request. I made 
it clear that in tliis matter the last word was with the Viceroy. 
Further I requested him to give his consent in writing so that I 
may be able to show it to the Viceroy during my conversation if 
it became necessary. Br. Paranjpe gave his consent m writing 
but insisted that it should be used only if occasion to do so arose. 
As soon as I returned to Belhi, I saw the Viceroy and suggested 
to him the name of Br. Paranjpe to be appointed as High Commi- 
ssioner for India in Australia. The Viceroy immediately referred 
to ' who is who ’ and disapproved of my suggestion on account 
•of the old age of Br. Paranjpe. I told him that old age did not 
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necessarily depend upon the number of years, but upon so many 
other factors. Although Dr. Paranjpe was 69, he was healthy 
and alert like a young man. I said this because I had seen him 
ill Poona. The Viceroy said that my choice was quite good but 
the only thing w^as that his old age came in the way. Then I 
said, “ You call liim to Delhi for an interview and I am certain 
that as soon as you see him, you will agree with my choice. If 
you disagree with my choice on seeing him, then of course, I will 
not insist upon his name.’’ The Viceroy asked me whether Dr. 
Paranjpe would make it convenient to come to Delhi for an inter- 
view. I assured him, he would. On this, immediately a wire 
was sent to him and he came and at the very first interview the 
Viceroy was satisfied and sanctioned his appointment as High 
Commissioner in Australia. Thus I overcame the dificulties 
created b^^ Mr. Cassey, the Australian Governor of Bengal. 

The Government of Canada postponed the appointment of 
their High Commissioner in India. Therefore, during my regime, 
there was no occasion to appoint a High Commissioner in Canada. 
But I tried to secure citizenship rights for Indians domiciled there. 
My efforts were crowned with success after my resignation from 
the Viceroy’s Council. What I did for Indians in Malaya ha>s 
been described in a previous chapter ; and what I could do iii 
South Africa would be described in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII 

RADICAL BLOW ON THE VERY CONCEPTION 
OF THE EMPIRE 

The British Government of India sent Indians to South 
Africa as iabourersto work in the plantations of European planters 
there. The present Indians who are domiciled in South Africa 
are the descendants of those Indian labourers. South Africa is 
femous or infamous for its policy of hatred towards the coloured 
people. On account of it, the Indian settlers are required to 
undergo a lot of hardships and oppression, by which they are 
reduced almost to a sub-human state. About 40 or 45 years aero 
Mahatma Gandhi raised his voice of protest against tWs oppre- 
ssion of Indians in South Africa by his campaign of Satyatrraha 
But this problem was not solved at that time by Satyagrahl, nor 
is it solved even now. When I took charge of the Indians Over- 
seas Department, in May 1943, the Pegging Act was being passed 
in South Africa which separated the habitations of the Indians 
from those of the Europeans. All this happened against the 
previous agreements between the two countries. The public 
in India were therefore very much agitated at that time over this 
act of South Africa. When I took charge of my office, I resolved 
in my mind that either I would do something in defence of the 
self-respect of the Indians in South Africa or quit office. There- 
fore, as soon as I took charge of this office on the Viceroy’s Council 
I liad a talk with Lord Linlithgow on this problem of South Africa. 
Thinking perhaps that I was quite unaware of the problem, he 
asked me to go through all the records about South Africa and 
%vrite a sort of thesis on the problem. When I showed it to him, 
he said that it appeared that I was quite aware of the problem 
of South Africa in all details and asked me about the steps I 
wanted to take in the matter. I replied that it would be proper 
to call a committee of prominent non-officials and consult them 
as to the nature of steps to be taken. Iiord Linlithgow received 
that suggestion of mine with a frown on his countenance, because 
although at that time the embers of 1942-43 Quit India agitation 
had died out, the relations between the ruled and the rulers were 
very much estranged. Lord Linlithgow therefore curtly turned 
down my suggestion but in the end I succeeded in persuading him 
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to agree to calling a conference of non-official leaders of all poli- 
tical parties. I think, this happened because I had succeeded in 
roping l-fr. M. S. Aney again to the yoke. This conference was 
held in Delhi in my office on the 7th July 1943. ( It is significant 

to note here that on the 6th of July 1943, the appointment of 
M. S. Aney as representative of India in Ceylon was published). 

Out of the iead.ers invited to this conference Bhulabliai Desai 
representing the Congress and Mohomed Ali Jimiah representing 
the Muslim League remained absent. Sawarkar could not attend 
on account of indifferent health. But Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas, Sir Jagdish Prasad, hfaster Tara Singh, Sir Beza Ali, 
Sir Richardson, Sir Fredrick James, Hussain Bhai Lalji, Dr. 
Pramath Nath Banerjee, Shri Rang Biharilal Mehta, Seth Ram- 
krishna Dalmia and Shri P. Kodand Rao and some others attended 
the conference. My address to this conference which I delivered in 
the beginning was so frank and straightforward that the Free 
Press Journal of Bombay described it as creating a storm in the 
placid bureaucratic atmosphere of Delhi. The directive given by 
this conference was that the Government of India should do some- 
thing in South Africa, so that the self-respect of Indians domiciled 
there would be vindicated. 

Policy of Tit for Tat: 

My esteemed friend, Mr. G.Y. Deshmukh, Barrister- at-law, 
had previously got the Indian Reciprocity Act passed iu the Cen- 
tral Legislative Assembly, but the Government of India had not 
brought it into operation. When I saw that Act, my heart was 
filled uith piide and admiration for my fiiend, Mr. G. V. Deshmukh 
because after my election to the C. P. Provincial Legislative Assem- 
bly in 1937, I had to vacate my seat in the Central Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi, and it was filled in by Mr. G. Y. Deshmukh. 
I was then the President of the Nagpur Provincial Congress 
Committee which suggested the name of Govindrao Deshmukh 
to fill in that vacancy, and the suggestion was approved by Sardar 
Patel, the head of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and Govind- 
xao Deshmukh was elected unopposed. When I consulted the 
Law Department of the Government of India with a view to enforce 
this Indian Reciprocity Act, passed by Shri G. V* Deshmukh 
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against South Africa, I was informed that it was impossible to 
bring that Act into force owing to some technical legal difficulties. 
I therefore got an amended Indian Beciprocity Act passed in 
the Central Legislative xAssembly on the 26th of July 1943. (TMs 
might be regarded as a strange coincidence as five years ago, 
i. e. exactly on the 26th July 1938, I was deemed to be unfit for 
holding any post of authority and responsibility by the Congress 
High Command and deposed from the high office of the Prime 
Minister of C. P, and Berar. It was also significant that after 
ecactly five years, i, e. 5 years from this event, I took this initial 
step in my fight against South Africa. Was it not a revenge of 
time against the Congress High Command ! ) Evidently, this 
could not have happened without the approval and consent of 
Lord Linlithgow. After this, in the month of August 1943, the 
Government of India took the decision of enforcing economic 
boycott against South Africa, but this boycott was not to be made 
applicable to materials necessary for the prosecution of War. 
Therefore, this question of enforcing economic boycott against 
South Africa was referred to the War Department and the Commerce 
Department of the Government of India to sort out such articles 
necessary for the prosecution of War. This was an intricate Job 
necessitating pretty long time. In the meantine. Lord liniithgow 
relinquished his office of the Viceroy on the expiry of the period 
of his assignment and was succeeded by Lord Wavell in Octobar 
1943. 


New Viceroy as Stonewall: 

The whole thing about South Africa became topsyturvy 
after the arrival of Lord Wavell. I found now from my very 
first interview with him that all the decisions taken by the Govern- 
ment of India in Linlithgow’s time about South Africa would be 
futile. Lord Wavell straightaway told me that he was not prepared 
to do anything against South Africa. Not only that, but he would 
not allow enforcing the decisions taken against South Africa during 
Lord Linlithgow’s time. He said that General Smutts, the Chief 
of South African Government was his friend, whom he had met 
in London before starting for India. He was a very good friend 
and a thorough gentleman' and that he would not allow anybody 
to do anything against him (i.e. Smutts). I felt very dejected 
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iind frastratedj after tliis frank statement of Lord Wavell, and 
thongli the bitterness in India against South Africa was rising in 
tempo, I could not do anything to satisfy the Indian feelings on 
account of the stonewall in the shape of Lord Wavell. But my 
maxim being never say die until actuall5^ dead, I decided to 
try and secure the consent of Lord Waveil by practising certain 
political manoeuvres. 

Four or five months thus passed awajr and the budget session 
of 1944 commenced. During this session my friend ISli, Govind- 
rao Deshmukh tabled an adjournment motion censuring the 
Government of India on the issue of South Africa. I felt ver}^ 
happy on account of this because the policy of the Government 
of India of complete inaction in this matter, was certainly cen- 
surable. One day Lord Wavell asked me to request Mr. Govind- 
rao Beshmukh to withdraw his censure motion. He said that 
although he was not a parliamentarian, he knew that the practice 
of making such requests to opposition members was followed by 
the Government in Great Britain and that I should follow suit. 

This problem should be solved at a high level : 

I said to the Viceroy that I would never do that and in that 
matter the position of England and India could not be compared, 
because there was no similarity at all between those two countries. 
In England the ultimate interests of the Treasury Benches and 
the opposition parties were identical. Such was not the case 
in India, But on one condition, I would openly ask my friend 
li^Ir. Govindrao Beshmukh to withdrew his censure motion. The 
Viceroy asked me to mention that condition. I replied, If you 
agree to enter into personal correspondence with General Smutts, 
on this question of South Africa, to bring about an honourable 
compromise, and if you also permit me to disclose this fact in the 
House, I will publicly appeal to the House not to cause any 
further bitterness between the two countries by moving the 
censure motion as negotiations from the highest level are going 
on. I am sure that after this appeal of mine , no member will 
insist upon moving any censure motion, 

In the beginning, Lord Wavell refused to enter into a personal 
coixespondenee with General Smutts. He said that as corres- 
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Y^oiideiice between the Governmeiits of India and South Africa 
was going on, it was unnecessary to enter into any personal 
Correspondence. At the time of this talk, Mr. Abel, I. C. S., 
Private Secretary to the Viceroy was present, and he also advised 
the Viceroy against entering into such personal correspondence. 
But I insisted that it was quite proper to have such coiTespondenee 
and that I w^as not anxious to have a quarrel with South Africa. 
If the self-respect of India could be vindicated by an 
honourable compromise, it would be w-elcome. Where was the 
harm in corresponding with a personal friend like General 
Smutts ? There was nothing WTong in doing so. If an 
honourable compromise to vindicate India’s seif respect could 
be achieved through correspondence between tw'o friends, Ms 
name would go down in history as the most noble and generous 
Viceroy of India. TMs cajoling of mine had the desired effect, 
and the Viceroy agreed to enter into correspondence with General 
Smutts and also permitted me to mention that fact in the Central 
Legislative Assembly. Subsequently, I did so and requested 
mj friend Afi’. Govindrao Deshmukh not to move his censure 
motion and he readily agreed. 


When I insisted on Lord Waveli’s corresponding with General 
Smutts and laid emphasis on the friendsMp between the two, 
I never thought that anytMng good or substantial would result 
from that correspondence. It was futile and foolish to imagine 
that such a vexatious question between the two countries 
w^ould be solved by such correspondence between two friends 
howsoever dear to each other. My only object in persuad- 
ing the Viceroy to enter into correspondence was to involve 
him personally in the question. After tMs, I remained quiet 
for five or six months and one day in an interview with the Vice- 
roy, I asked him what happened to the correspondence 
between himself and General Smutts. Wavell felt irri- 
tated at this question and said that General Smutts did not 
even care to reply. On hearing this I said, in an ironical 
voice, Sir, the people of India are slaves. They have no 
self respect; the Government of India is a Government 
subordinate to the British Government and so , need not 
have any self-respect. But the Viceroy of India, who 
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represents His Majesty tfe King of Er gland sprely mmi 
ha¥e self-respect which must be vindicated. Don’t yoP 
thinls: so ? ' ■ 

Owing to the involvement of the Viceroy In this question^ 
a sitnation was created which was inescapable. Lord Wayell 
therefore immediately asked me to bring before the Executive 
Council my retaliatory measures against South Africa for consi-* 
deration and decision. I was very happy on account of this* 
A meeting of the Executive Council to consider the question of 
South Africa \vas fixed to be held on the 2nd of November 1944. 
But in the meantime, somebody must have advised the Viceroy 
to find a way of escape and put off the evil day. So a demi** 
official letter was received by me on the 2nd November 1944, 
purporting to say that the Viceroy had called Sir A. Ramaswamy 
Mudliar, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir Azizul Huq and myself for a pri- 
vate consultation half an hour before the regular meeting of the 
Executive Council which was fixed at 6-30 P, M. On receipt 
of this letter, I at once suspected that there was something 
up the sleeves of the Viceroy ; and that at that private 
consultative meeting an attempt would be made again to 
put off the decision on the South African question. So I 
went to the meeting fully prepared in my mind not to yield 
any ground whatever the consequences. 

I will not allow to postpone this question : 

At this private meeting of the four Councillors, Lord Wavell 
suggested that although Dr. Khare had brought before the Council 
the question of South Africa for immediate decision, he ( the Vice-- 
roy ) thought that it would be most unwise to take any decision 
on this matter of fundamental importance, without consulting 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. He therefore 
proposed that the Government of India should send a delegation 
consisting of Sir A. Ramasw'ami Mudliar and Dr. Khare to England 
to wait upon His Majesty’s Government, to place all the facts 
about South Africa before them, and to take their advice on this 
grave matter specially when the war was raging, and then to take 
a decision. Till that time, the question of South Africa which 
was on the agenda should be postponed. 





Sir A. Eamaswaniy Mudliar readily agreed to tills propusiil 
of the Viceroy and exx^ressed Ms wiliingness to go to England 
as a member of the delegation. Sir Snltan Ahmed and Sir Aziziil 
Huq also expressed their agreement with the Viceroy’s prox^osal. 
I became very sullen and imtated at this development, and when 
Lord Waved asked me to exj^ress my views, I said, '’ Since there 
were only five minutes for the commencement of the regular 
meeting of the Council, I would give my views in that meeting. '* 
The Vicero}^ said that since it was a question pertaiiiing to my 
department, silence was surprising. To this I replied, '' If 
the Viceroy would not be angry at the frank expression of my 
\dews in this jnivate meeting, I would do so. ’' On getting an 
affirmative re]5lyfroni the Viceroy, I said, “His Majesty’s 
Government is responsible for all the insults, miseries and 
misfortunes suffered by the Indians in South Africa, beca- 
use they sent the ancestors of the present Indians in South 
Africa as labourers to serve the white planters; and they 
are fully aware of all facts of the problem* There is noth- 
ing new that wacan tell them. They are not at all inclined 
to help us, because they have upto now said or done 
nothing to help us. No useful purpose will be served 
therefore by sending a delegation to wait upon them, and 
the Government of India should not take this step. If 
unfortunately^ the Govenment of India decides to send a 
delegation, I will never be a member thereof, whatever 
the consequences.’* Lord Wevell simply said, 'Thank ^^ou’ 
and the meeting dispersed. 

Waveirs Proposal was turned down : 

Befoi’e commencement of the regular meeting of the Viceroy\s 
Council, some members vrere sitting in their seats. Viceroy had 
not yet turned up. During this short interval, I humediy informed 
the members of the Viceroy’s advice to j^ostj^one their decision 
of the South African question, I also requested Sir A, Ramaswamy 
Mudliar not to be infiuenced by the Viceroy. This manoeuvring 
had a good effect and the Council turned down the Vicero^^’s 
proposal of sending a dei^ation to wait upon His Majesty’s 
Government in England, At the end of the resolution, just to 
please the Viceroy, a rider was added that a delegation on behalf 
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of the Government of India should be sent if His Majesty's Govern- 
ment wanted it. ( At the time of the second or third meeting 
after this, a reply was received from, the British Government in 
England countering the sending of a delegation. Viceroy's face 
was worth seeing at this time ). In this meeting also somebody 
suggested that the consideration of the South African ques- 
tion shoiild be postponed for sometime, I said that if 
that was done, it w’'ouId be impossible for me to attend the 
Central Assembly on the 6th November 1944, on which 
date a full-dress debate upon the South African question 
was to take place, if before that date that is today on the 
2iid November something even symbolic were not done 
against South Africa to vindicate India’s self-respect. 

First Step of India on the Path of Freedom : 

The enforcement of economic boycott against South Africa 
and the withdrawal of the Indian High Commissioner from there 
could be considered sometime later, but there could not be any 
difficulty in the way of enforcing the Indian Reciprocity Act 
against South Africa. This w^ould be a symbolic action to vindi- 
cate India’s honour. If even that little thing w^as not done today, 
I would not attend the Assembly on the 6th. This was almost 
an ultimatum from me. ilfter this, the Viceroy’s Council decided 
that an Extra-ordinary Gazette of India should be issued on the 
4th of November 1944 publicising the enforcement of the Indian 
Reciprocity Amendment Act against South African Europeans. 
By this decision, I compelled the Government of India to 
enforce the Tilakite policy of ^ Tit for tat ’ against an inde- 
pendent country like South Africa. It must be conceded 
that, at least, symbolically this was the very first step of 
depe7ident lndi2, on the path of freedom and I am legitimately 
proud of this achievement. Incidentally, on this very day, that 
is, on the 4th of November 1944, the welknown journalist and 
cconomistjShriLankaSundaram of Delhi, came to see me. He 
congratulated me for this step and expressed his opinion that at 
least symbolically that w'as the first step of dependent India on 
the path of freedom. He literally began to dance in my room 
on that day. He has expressed his appreciation of this step taken 
hj me in his book ^ India in World Affairs, ’ 
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With the issue of the Extra-ordinary Gazette of India on the 
4th of November, 1944, I went to the Central Assembly on the 
6th of November in a happy mood, and proposed my resolution, 
that the situation in South Africa should be taken into considera- 
tion. The speech I delivered that day in support of this resolu- 
tion was full of enthusiasm and inspiration. I myself considered 
all the view points likely to be raised by the opposition and replied 
to them most effectively. After my speech, my friend and 
the ffimoiis surgeon of Bombay Dr. Gopal V. Deshmukh saw me 
in the lobby and congratulated me on my straightforward speech 
and said that there w^as nothing left for the opposition to comment 
upon because of my anticipation of all the likely points wliich 
could have been raised by the opposition, in my speech. It would 
be relevant here to give some extracts from my speech in the 
Central Assembly on the 6th November 1944, w-hile introducing 
my motion. 

‘ * Our patience is now completely exhausted and the 
whole nation is in the mood of desperation. We have al- 
ready told the Government of the Union of Sooth Africa 
in the plainest and most unequivocal terms that the Govern- 
ment of India now hold themselves free to take such counter 
measures as they can. ” 

Referring to East Africa, I said, “ the position arising from 
representations made by the Government of India was favourable 
and the colonial Governments have agreed that entry permits 
win be granted to all bonaMe residents in the colonies, even 
though they have been absent from the colonies for more than 
2 years from the date of enforc ament of the regulations ; and 
secondly, that the Secretary of State for the Colonies has given us 
assurance through the Secretary of State for India that the regu- 
lations in question in all the three colonies are purely for meeting 
war time conditions and not intended to be permanent. I realise 
that there was public apprehension that these regulations were 
a prelude to a further attempt at the permanent exclusion of 
Indians from the Colonies. But I assure the House that the 
Government of India will keep a vigilant eye on all future deve- 
lopments, ” 
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In conclusion, I said " It is suggested in some quarters that 
one of the reasons why the British Government went to War 
against the Boers in South Africa, in early part of this century, 
was the bad treatment thej^ were giving to Indians there, and 
therefore the British Government should now reimdiate the 
Dominion Constitution eonfen-ed upon South Africa, and appoint 
a Royal Commission to enqufre into the mal-administration and 
injustice done by the South African Government to the Indians, 
Africans and even Europeans. It is not for me to suggest 
measures to be taken by His Majesty’s Government, They 
olflim to be our trustees, and I am bound to say that no 
trustee in the world can afford for any length of time to 
look on with supreme indifference while his ward is being 
insulted and assaulted, for the very simple reason that in 
the process of natural evolution, as time goes on, the ward 
is bound to attain the status of an independent entity him- 
self (cheers).” 

Two amendments wei’e moved to this motion of mine. The 
Congress Party amendment asked that the powers imder the 
Indian Reciprocity Act should be exercised against nationals of 
South African Union not being of Indian origin, and the Indian 
High Commissioner in South Africa should be I'ecalledhnmediately. 
An unattached member, Mr. Husain Bhai Lalji moved an amend- 
ment, calling upon the Government of India to enforce economic 
sanctions against South Africa and East Africa and exercise the 
powers under the Reciprocity Act. 

During the debate that followed, a Congress member 
asked me to resign my job, because I could not do anything 
substantial against South Africa, on account of consti- 
tutional limitations. I retorted, “You also know the 
limitations under which the present Assembly suffers. 
Then why did you come here to this Assembly when you 
also cannot behave or do anything like a member of a sover- 
eign assembly. No blame can be attached only to me 
individually, because we have aU come here to this House 
under the existing limitations and therefore all should be 
equally blameworthy. Not only that, all our ancestors also 
who allowed the country to be enslaved are hlam^le* Sb 
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the Hon ’bie Member need not twit me. ’ ’ Replying to the debate, 
I Baid that I had done what I co\ild, wdthin my limited po’^^'ers and 
resources. I myself realised that it was quite short of the expecta- 
tions of any patriotic person, I myself compared the eiiorce- 
ment of Reciprocity Act against South Africa, mth a baby's bottle 
with only the rubber teat and no milk. I wished tMt India was 
iU' a position to declare War against South Africa here and nou\^ 
Had it been so, I assured the House that I loould ham lost no time 
in taking an army and being in the forefront of the field myself, 
I am grateful to the members who have moved amendments to 
my resolution. The Government will leave the matter and the 
amendments entirely to the decision of the House. Government 
would not take part in the voting on the amendments. I am 
a doctor and it is a strange coincidence that a medical man has 
injected the vaccine of resistence against colour prejudice. I 
hope, in the near future, this vaccine will work and India will 
develop full j:>ov^er of resistence The House passed the motion 
with amendments. Thus it was for the first time in the history of 
British rule in India that the principle of retaliation was adopted 
and enforced by the dependent Government of India against an 
independent fellow member of the British Empire. 

Congratulating me for the bold stand taken by me during 
this debate on South Africa in the Legislative Assembly, the 
veteran liberal leader and statesman, Dr, M. R. Jayakar, wrote 
the following letter to me which is reproduced below : 

WINTEK bo ad, 3IALBAB HILL, 
BOMBAY, 6 

i^'ovember 8, 1944, 

My dear *Dr. Khare, 

I have great pleasure in tendering you my heartiest congra* 
tuiations on the bold stand you took in connection with the South 
African aiTOgance and the frank and illuminating speech you made 
in that behalf in the Legislative Assembty. I am particularly 
liappy because, owing to the unjust accusation of the Congress, 
your reputation had been besmirched. I am so glad that you 
have retrieved your position so welL 
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I do not remember for; a long time any speech made by any 
6o¥emmeiit member in the Legislative Assembly, which was 
characterised by so much courage and frankness. I hope that 
even in hostile quarters which every sincere public worker must 
have in abundance, you will receive praise for your behaviour^ 
Wishing you a very useful record as a member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive CounclL 

I am, Yours sincerely 
M, R. Jaya.kar<. ' 


Favourable effect of the tit for tat policy : 

After the enforcement of the Indian Reciprocity Act against 
South Africa, two South Ahican Europeans landed in Karachi* 
It was decided to airest and deport them. Poor fellows, as soon 
as they got scent of this, they themselves left the shores of India, 
A board, Soidh African Europeans were not allowed^ was 
prominently displayed at the Taj Mahal Hotel, in Bombay* 
These symbolic but concrete acts of the Government of India had 
some desirable effect upon the Government of South Africa, 
Within a few days, General Smutts, the Prime Minister of South 
Africa had a talk with the representatives of Indians there and 
they arrived at an agreement then, known as the * Pretoria Agree- 
ment, ’ 

By this agreement the principle of Apertheid, demanding 
separate habitations for the black and white people was somewhat 
modified. This agreement did not solve the Indian question of 
South Africa, but since the Indians themselves consented to it, 
the Government of India also extended its moral support to that 
agreement. In the meantime, General Smutts appointed a Commi- 
ssion under Justice Broome, to consider and decide finally this 
problem of Indians in South Africa, Two Indians were also 
appointed on this Broome Commission. But as later on, the 
Indians boycotted this Broome Commission, it consisted entirely 
of Europeans, This Broome Commission consisting only of Euro- 
peans at its very first sitting, passed a resolution that since the 
problem of Indians in South Africa had ceased to be a domestic 



question and liad assumed the cliaracteristics of an international 
problem, it was strongly recommended that the South African 
Government should invite a delegation . representing the Govern- 
ment of India and settle the matter finally by talking to that, 
delegation across the table „ • 

The above resolution of the Broome Commission pacified the 
atmosphere a little in both the' countries and created a distant 
hope of solving this vexed question by negotiations. But this 
hope died out soon, as the South African Government refused to 
accept this resolution passed unanimously by the Broome Commi- 
ssion consisting entirely of Europeans. Whether this was due 
to the inherent hatred of General Smutts towards Indians, or 
pressure brought upon him by the South African Europeans, was 
Iri'elevant. The result was that the atmosphere in South Africa 
was again vitiated. 

For getting full and authenticated information therefore on 
the situation in South Afiica, the Government of India decided 
to call their High Commissioner, viz., Barrister Bamrao Desh- 
mukh for |)ersonal consultation. Ramrao Deshmukh arrived in 
India by plane as the matter was urgent and after full consul- 
tation with him, the Government of India gave him a strong 
demarche to be delivered personally to General Smutts. The 
Government of India also decided to make efforts through the 
High Commissioner to get the recommendation of the Broome 
Commission of calling a delegation from India, accepted by the 
Government of South Africa. 

Secret of Ramrao Deshtnukh’s appointment 
in South Africa 

In the natural flow of the narration, it will be quite relevant 
here, to digress a little and disclose how the appointment of Bam- 
rao Deshmukh as High Commissioner in South Africa was made. 
Ramrao Deshmukh is an intimate friend of mine enjoying my 
full confidence. He was deposed along with me from the position 
of a minister in the Central Provinces and Berar in 1938. After 
that event Sardar Patel himself immediately asked him to accept a 
ministership in the Shukla cabinet which followed. Bamrao Desh- 
mukh rejected this request of Sardar Patel most contemptuously. 
While doing so, he told Sardar Patel on his face, that under no 
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clrcuiiistaiic'es, lie was prepared to work along with ShuMas and 
llishras. When I took charge of the office in the Vicero^^’s Exe- 
entlTe Council, one Sir Shafat Ahmed Khan was the High Commi- 
►ssioiier of India in South Africa,^ but his term of appointment 
expired and the question of rephicing him arose. At this time, 
Eanirao Deshmukh was Finance Minister in the Gwalior State, 
but lie did not like to continue in Gwalior on account of some 
domestic difficulties and desired some assignment elsewhere. He 
conveyed this desire of his to our mutual friend, E. K. Banerjee, 
I. C. S., the Secretary of my Department who conveA^ed it to me. 
I enquired from Banerjee whether Eamrao was prepared to go 
to South Africa as High Commissioner. On receiving an affir- 
mative reply, I suggested his name to the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, 
and also informed the Viceroy that at that time, he was the 
Finance Minister in Gwalior State. Viceroy immediately gave 
assent to his name because Eamrao was well-known to the Viceroy 
on account of his memhersliiji of the All India Defence Council. 
He also influenced the Maharaja of Gwalior to release him from 
his State. Thus, Eamrao ivas sent to South Africa as High Com- 
missioner of India in that countr}^ What jeaction this appoint- 
ment had on the mind of the Maharaja of Gwalior, will be dis- 
cussed further on. 

Eamrao returned to South Africa h.y plane with the demarche 
of the Government of India to be delivered to General Smutts. 
No reply to this demarche had been received yet from the Govern- 
ment of South Africa. Under these circumstances, I had an 
interview with Gandhi on the 12th December 1945, at Sodepur 
near Calcutta, at his request. The how- and wiiy of this interview 
with Gandhi will be described in a sepairate chapter later on. I 
am only giving here the particulars of our conversation on South 
Africa during this interview with Gandhi. At the end of this 
interview, I asked Mahatma Gandhi, Mahatmaji, if an occasion 
arose to send a high power delegation on behalf of the Government 
of India to South Africa, will yon consent to be a member thereof V 

GandMji^s dream of world greatness : 

Mahatma Gandhi appeared to be elated by this question of 
inine. He said , "'Dr. Khare what are you. talking? I have 
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become old. 1 am also suffering from blood pressure. How 
I undei*take such a long journey in this condition of health. You 
are a doctorj feel my pulse and reply. After saying this^ Mahatma 
Gandhi raised his right hand towards me because at this time* 
Mahatma was sitting and I was standing. I said, Mahatmaji, 
no doubt, I am a doctor, but I do notpratice my profession no w. 
But without examining your pulse, only by looking at your face, 
I can tell you that you will easily put up with this long journe}^ 
There is no danger and you will return hale and heart}^ I am 
quite confident of it.’^ MaJiatma said/ "Doctor, you say so ? Then 
surely I will go to South Apim, 1 said^ Mahaimap I tms fulhi 
confident that you will accept my request, because I know South 
Africa, has been your first love. Mahatma said, I will not 
go at anybody’s request, but if Smutts calls me, I wall surely go. 
Smutty is my friend and possibly therefore, he will invite me.’* On 
this, I said, ‘‘ He is also a pious humbug. I will not send you 
there unless Smutts invites you and we are making efforts through 
our High Commissioner there that he should invite you.*’ Mahatma 
said, “Dr>. Khare, if you do this, it will be a great thing* 
You try for it% I assure you, I will go, and there is no nece- 
ssity now for yon to resign your seat from the Viceroy’s 
Gouncil. You keep on where you are and try to help the 
Indians in South Africa. If you do this, ail the sins of com- 
mission and omission done by you against the Congress 
will be excused* ’’ 

The conversation between me and the Mahatma on the topic 
of South Africa ended thus. Mahatma Gandhi felt very elated 
and his intense desire to go there as a member of the delegation 
was obvious from this conversation. I believe, he w^as seeing the' 
dreams of his world greatness by having a trip to South Africa by 
an aeroplane during war time. But my reason for trying to send 
him to South Africa was quite different. I had no desire to bols- 
ter up his greatness. My only desire was to take revenge upon 
him by debunking him, because I knew from past experience that 
in South Africa he would enter into some patched up compromise 
with General Smutts, his friend which would not be in consonance 
with India’s self-respect. If he did iMs and returned to India, 
With that compromise in his pocket, I as a member of Government 
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of India, had tlie authority to declare that as being against Iiidia.'s 
geif-respect and unacceptable to the Government of India, and 
thus he would have been debunlied from his high pedestaL, But 
all this my desire ended in smoke. 

Later oi, General Smutts declined to receive a delegation 
from the Government of India because lie regarded this Indian 
question in South Africa as a domestic one and did not like that 
a foreign Goveinment should have a finger in his pie. Not only 
this, but General Smutts went on much farther and declared the 
cancellation of the Pretoria Agreement, and announced the 
introduction of the Asiatic Land Tenure and Franchise Bill in 
South Africa, which was more hostile lo the Indian interests and 
declared that South African Goveriiinent would call a delegation 
from India only after that bill was passed. This bill provided for 
deprivation of all the rights of Indians in South Africa and also 
provided that the Indians would be represented, by two or three 
Europeans in the Legislative Assembty. This was most insulting 
and embittered the atmosphere in that country and the Indians 
there began to talk of Satyagraha. The Government of India 
also on account of that, thought of doing something further against 
South Aifrica. 

Enforcing Economic Boycott : 

About tliis time, the world war had practically ended. I felt 
very much irritated by this fresh insult heaped upon the Indians 
by General Smutts, and told the Viceroy that the war difficulty 
having ended, there could be now no reason for delaying the 
enforcement of economic boycott against South Africa, The 
Government of India should now recall their High Commissioner 
from there and put an end also to all commercial relations. But 
Lord Wavell even at this time, did not like this suggestion of mine. 
He tried to persuade me that it was proj)er for me, before breaking 
such relations with that country, to visit South Africa and have 
a talk with General Smutts. 

I felt very angiy at this suggestion of the Viceroy and I said 
to him ^ M will never go to South Africa and my visit will 
never be useful. Smutts has turned down even the reco- 
mmendation unanimously .made by the Broome Commit 



ssion wliicii he Mmself appointed and he Is not willing at 
all to invite a delegation from India. Do . yon suggest that I 
should go to him uninvited I I will never do such a thing 
which is obviously: devoid of - self-respect. General Smutts 
belongs to the party of aggressors and I belong to the party of 
aggressed. If therefore. General Smntts invites me with honour, 
I wdil surely go and talk to him. Otherwise, never. The 
Goveriiinent of India should never yi 11 before this aiTogance of 
General Sniutts. It is now absolutely necessary to recall the 
High Commissioner from there and enforce economic sanctions 
against that country. '' 

A little later, the budget session of 1946 of the Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly and the Council of State commenced and it was 
announced in both these Houses that the Government of India 
had decided to recall the High Commissioner from South Africa 
and enforce economic Sanctions against that country. This was 
the only po];)ular demand and I fulfilled it. Thus I compelled the 
subordinate Government of India to enforce the Tilakite policy 
of ' tit for tat ’ and economic boycott against South Africa. But 
I was not satisfied merely by doing this, because I wanted to 
expose the wicked policy of General Smutts in all its nakedness 
before the world and I thought of referring this South African 
question to the United Nations Organisation. 

Complaint before U. N. O. 

While war was on, the allied nations had established a world 
ox’ga-nisation under the name of United Nations Organisation. 
It was its duty to decide international problems. The consti- 
tution of this U. N. 0. was read by me when it was referred for 
consideration to the Government of India. I thought that under 
that constitution, it was possible to lodge a complaint before the 
U. N. 0. against South Africa. By this time, no newspaper or 
no leader had ever suggested that this matter could be taken to 
the U. N. 0. I was the first to refer to tliis matter in an interview 
which I gave to the Associated Press of America at Delhi. After 
this interview, I had an occasion to go to Nagpur about the 10th 
March 1946, to see an ailing relative. During my stay in Nagpur, 
the C. P. and Berar Chamber of Commerce gave me a public 
address in reply to which I suggested that the South African 
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problem, could be taken to the U. N. 0. I took great care to 
empbasise tbat that was my individual opinion and not of the 
Government of India. At ' this time, I had also an occasion 
to make a speech in the Rotary Glnfo, Nagpur. In this 
speech, I ridiculed the idea of universal brotherhood preach- 
ed by the Rotary Club. I said that this Rotary Club was 
a world organisation preaching universal brotherhood 
and equality* Was it not strange therefore that the South 
African branch should segregate the Indians and thus act 
against the principle of universal brotherhood ? 

The Associated Press of India took very pointed notice of 
my interview with the Associated Press of America in Delhi, and 
of my speeches made in Nagpur. On account of this the bureau- 
cratic atmosphere of the Government of India in Delhi became 
hostile to me and I was accused of making irresponsible speeches 
and giving irresponsible interviews without making any reference 
to the Government of India. One of my colleagues said to my 
face that an L C. S. would never have behaved irresponsibly 
like that. Promptly I retorted, **I thank God that I am 
not a member of the I. G. S. I am a public worker and 
fired by patriotism and the interest of my country. I do 
not care for anything else. ’’ This did not end the matter. 
During one of m}’’ interviews , the Viceroy also charged me with 
irresponsibility. But I told him straightway that I had made 
it clear in my speech that that w^as my individual opinon and not 
of the Government of India. I did not think that I had committed 
anything wrong in placing my own views before the public. On 
tliis, the Viceroy said, You will never see wi’ong in au^^thing. 
You even talk of declaring war against South Africa.’' I replied, 
there is nothing wrong in talking of war against South Africa. 
At the time of the Boer War at the beginning of this century 
the British declared that one of the reasons for fighting a war 
against that country was the bad treatment meted out to the 
Indians domiciled there, as the Indians were British subjects. 
That England^ which was not of mr flesh and blood could carry on war 
against South Africa^ Was it not strange that I who wa^ of the 
same flesh and blood as the Indians in South Africa could not even 
talk of warJ^ All this would show that at that time, the atmosphere 
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in the Government of India was very much against me and there 
was great bitterness between me and the Viceroy. I had a golden 
opportnnit}^ at that time of extricating m^^'self fiom this difficult 
position and plumping for a liicretive job then offered to me. 

I have mentioned before that I left Delhi for Nagpur on or 
about the 10th March 1946. On this very day, or a day previous, 
the Raja of Khairagarh in C. P. suddenly came to my residence at 
2 King Edward Road, New Delhi, without any notice. I was 
surprised and asked him the purpose of his visit. He said that 
he had brought a word from the Maharaja of Gwalior, who desired 
that I should immediately accept the Prime hlinistership of his 
state, Gwalior. He said that the Maharaja was prepared to give 
me any reasonable salary demanded by me and ail conveniences. 
He asked me to give my consent immediately so that he would go 
and inform the Maharaja accordingly. I was rather surprised and 
I was not in a mood to give an immediate reply one way or the 
other, because I was just on the point of leaving for Nagpur to 
see an ailing relative and the question was also of such an im- 
portance that it deserved deep consideration. I therefore told 
the Raja of Kliairagarh that on my return from Nagpur, I would 
personally call upon the Maharaja of Gwalior and give him my 
reply. I returned to Delhi from Nagpur on the 24th of March 
1946. Meantime, the Maharaja of Gwalior, it seemed, called at 
my bungalow in Delhi, as was disclosed from the visiting cards. 
This would show how impatient and how earnest he was to appoint 
me as Prime Minister. Therefore I wrote to him a letter on the 
30th March 1946 which I give below : 

2, King Edward Road, 
New Delhi, 

30th March 1946. 

My dear Maharaja Saheb, 

I am grateful for your letter dated the 20th March about Mr. 
V. P. Datey. 

Raja Bahadur Birettdra Bahadur Singh, the Ruler of Khaira. 
garh in C. P. saw me here about the 10th of March before I left 
for Nagpur. Daring the conversation, he conveyed to me a cer- 
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tain proposal as emanating from your Highness. I could not 
consider it then and could not reply because I was in a hurry 
to go to Nagpur to see a close relative who was dangerously ill 
there. I came back from Nagpur on the 24th and took this opp- 
ortunity of writing to your Highness. I have told the Raja 
Bahadur of Khairagarh that I was prepared to talk the matter 
with your Highness personally at any place and time convenient 
to your Highness. I may inform you that I am going to Bombay 
about the 28th of April and I am likely to stay there for two or 


tliree days^» 


Yours very sincerely, 
.Kb.are„ 


Tlie reply to this letter from the Maharaja of Gwalior Is alsO' 
given below : — ■ 

Jai Vilas, Gwalior, 

8th April 1946, 

My dear Dr. Khare, 

I received your kind letter of the 30th March. I am so sorry, 
I could not see you while in Delhi as I was busy there. I shall be 
delighted to meet and discuss with you the proposal about which 
the Rajasaheb of Khairagarh had a talk with you when I get 

little time. 

On my return from Bombay, I had to leave immediately 
for Delhi and on my return from there only yesterday, I find 
that files of work are awaiting my early attention. I shall however 
let you know when I get a little Hesure so that you may eome here 
and discuss the m atter with me* 

Trusting this finds you in the enjoyment of excellent health. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. M. Sindia 

I was really surprised by this offer by the Maharaja of Gwalior 
of the office of the Prime Minister of his State. When I began 
to t.birik over this matter„and find out the reasons thereof, th© 
following three reasons suggested themselves to me. 



subtle device to remove me from his Council tlirougli the Maharaja 
of Gwalior. All these are conjectures. It is not possible to 
say or find out the real reason at this late stage. Any hard and 
practical man in my place would have at once grabbed the 
office offered by the Maharaja of Gwalior, for the sake of release 
from the difhcult position in the Government of India and also 
for the jSnanoial benefit involved. But I am not so practical 
and I have never regarded money as the be-all and end-all 
of life,. I am always accustomed to view things from the 
political angle. At this very time, I had started manoeuvr- 
ing for referring the South African dispute to the U. N. O. 
I thought therefore that it was not desirable to give up the 
Job on the Viceroy Council and go to Gwalior before my 
manoeuvres either ended in success or failure. I therefore 
wrote a dilatory letter to the Maharaja of Gwalior which 
resulted in losing that opportunity, but I do not regret for 
what I have done. On the contrary, I am proud that I had 
the courage and the spirit of sacrifice to do what was nece- 
ssary in the interest of the prestige of my country. 

I have mentioned before, that the press in India gave promi- 
nent publicity to my interview given to the Associated Press of 
America and my speeches at Nagpur about the question of referr- 
ing the South African dispute to the TJ. N. 0. On account of this, 
a member of the Central Assembly by name Maharajkumar of 
Vijayanagaram moved an adjournment motion in the Assembly 
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to discuss the question of referring the South African dispute to 
the U. N. 0, At that time, I was not a member of the Central 
Assembly. I was sent to the Council of State by the Viceroy as 
mentioned before and my Secretary, Mr. R. N. Banerjee, I. C. S., 
was appointed as a member of the Central Assembly in my place. 
While repl3dng to the suggestion of the Maharajkiiniar of Vijaya- 
nagaram, Banerjee said that the question of referring the South 
African dispute to the U. N. 0. was under the consideration of the 
Crovernment of India. Sir Edward Bentlicali, the railwa^^ Member 
who was at that time the Leader of the House also supported 
Banerjee’s statement, On this, the Maharajakumar of Vijaya- 
nagaram withdrew Ms motion of adjournment. 

Why Benthail supported Banerjee ? 

Sometime later, in a private meeting Sir Edward Benthail 
expressed his serious disapproval of my endeavour. He said, 
Br. Khare I had to tell a lie in the Central Assembly about the 
speeches made by you in this behalf outside the Assembly. You 
know, it is a fact that the Government of India is not at all consi- 
dering the question of lodging a complaint against South Africa 
before the U. H. O. Still I had to say in the Central Assembly 
that the matter was under the consideration of the Government 
of India. I said, there is notMng untrue in this in view of the 
method of business of the Government of India. Any Deputy 
Secretary of any Department publicises a statement in the Gazette 
of India and signs in it for the Government of India although 
factually, even the Secretary of that Department has no knowledge 
of it, what to say of the member of the Executive Council in 
charge ! You know that tMs is a fact. Under these circumstances, 
if a member of the Viceroy's Executive Council publicly expresses 
Ms views on a certain matter, why should it not be taken that the 
matter is under consideration of the Government of India.'* 

The humorous side of this episode on account of the state- 
ments made in the Central Assembly by Benthail, was that the 
Government of India was committed in this matter, and they 
were compelled to take this matter into consideration. In a 
few days, the Government of India took a decision in favour of 
lodging a complaint agaimt South Africa before the U. N. O. 
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war against General Smutts. 

Congress leaders attitude of selfish Surrender : 

Lord Wavell the Viceroy did not at all like my attempt to 
lodge a complaint against South Africa before the U. N. O. He 
tried his level best to dissuade me from this attempt. He showed 
me also a wire received by him from the British Govern- 
ment. It was pointed out in that wire, that the dispute 
between South Africa and India had assumed a grave 
aspect, and that if it was taken to the U. N. O. it would result 
in bad consequences, and perhaps would react like a boome- 
rang upon India herself. This grave warning from the 
British Government had no effect upon me, and I remained 
firm in my determination. Among the members of the 
Council, Wavell was the friend of General Smutts, but the 
relations between Sir Claude Auchialeck the Commander- 
In-Chief, and General Smutts were known to be otherwise. 
This fact also contributed to favourable decision being taken 
by the Council. Within forty eight hours of the announce- 
ment in the Assembly, of the decision to take the South 
African dispute to U. N. O.. some British statesmen 
expressed their opinion about it. They said “ this decismi of 
the Gjvsrnment of India to lodge a complaint against South Africa 
before the U.N.O. appears to be a mire blujf. But if this bluff is 
translaled into action, it mil amount to a radical blow on the very 
conception of the Empire^ But I did not see any remarks about 
this endeavour of mi-ie by the Indian leaders, pubHshed anywhere. 
At this time, the Cabinet Mission was in India and it was inter- 
dewing leaders of different Indian political parties. The Congress 
eaders at this time were very eager to grab political power. Per- 
laps, therefore, they did not dare to express any opinion about 
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^ tMs endeavour of mine publicly and hurt the feelings of the Viceroy 
and other British statesmen. The Indian press whose only occupa- 
tion was to sing hallelujahs to the Congress leaders^ also kept 
silent about this subject. 

Anglo-Muslim Alliance : 

The Cabinet Mission which was sent by the British Govern- 
ment to solve the question of political reforms of India consisted 
of three members, viz,, (1) Pethick Lawi*ence, (2) Alexandar and 
(3) Sir Stafford Crij>ps. It was not possible to place before 
this Cabinet Mission any scheme of political reforms for India 
agreed to unanimously by the Viceroy’s Council because the 
members of the Council held differnt views and were of different 
political persuasions. The Government of India therefore decided 
that a meeting of the Viceroy’s Council and the Cabinet Mission 
should be held under the presidentship of the Viceroy, and in this 
meeting members should express their individual opinions about 
the political reforms for India to the Cabinet Mission, When 
this meeting was held, it became evident that the European and 
Muslim members of the Executive Council held identical views 
of separatism, advocating the division of India. Some of these 
membei’s emphatically told the Cabinet Mission, that the Muslim 
fear of Hindoo domination must be allayed. This was really 
a chorus sung by all, and meant nothing but the division of India 
and the A-nglo-MusUm conspiracy for this purpose became selff 
evident, which made me very uneasy. One of my colleagues 
the Commerce Memeber Sir Aziz-ul-Huq who was a Bengali 
Musalman went beyond all limits in his talk with the Cabinet 
Mission, In an abject tone, he said to the Cabinet Mission, SirSy 
because you British are ruling over this country, we can get jobs 
on this Viceroy’s Executive Council. K you were not here, and 
ruling over this country, the Hindoos would have swallowed us, ’• 
This selfish mentality and abject surrender displayed by a colle- 
ague of mine, made me very angry and irritated and I said, 
regret very much this abject attitude of my colleague. He has 
sot Gome here from Arabia. His ancestors were Hindoos and he 
is sitting here In the shape of a Muslim. That shows who swallows 
whom and who oppresses whom. He does not look at all like a 
Muslim. To me he looks like a Bhattacharjee. I emphatically 
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declare here that it is not in the blood of the Hindoos to oppress' 
anybody. It is the Muslims who oppress peo|)le of other races* 
Even in India, under the British rule wherever the Muslims have 
an upper handj that oppression goes on. For example, take the 
Hyderabad State. In this State, the Hindoos constitute about 
90 per cent of the population and the Muslims constitute only 
10 per cent. But the percentage in the State service is just the 
reverse. I challenge anybody here to pick up the Hyderabad 
State Civil list and satisfy himself about the truth of my state- 
ment. ’’ Sir Stafford Cripps appeared to be influenced by my 
statement, and he took some notes. While he was doriig so, I 
quietly told him to call the Hindoo Mahasabha leaders for an 
interview, so that more light could be thrown on this Hindoo 
Musb'm question. Accordingly, the Hindoo Mahasabha leaders 
were called for interview by the Cabinet IVIission. It is significant 
to recall here that at the time of the Simla Conference the Viceroy 
did not call any of the Hindoo Mahasabha leaders and turned 
down my request made in this behalf. 

Somebody discloses secrets : 

This meeting terminated at half past nine at night, I went 
home and saw Shri Durgadas of the ^ Hindtisthan Times ^ and 
Shri P. D, Sharma of the ^ Naticmal Call ’ waiting for me at my 
residence, eager to get some news of this meeting. I did not tell 
anything to Burgadas and he went away. But I took Shii 
P. B. Sharma in confidence and gave him a short account of what 
happened in the meeting, and told him that definitely there was 
an Anglo-Muslim conspiracy to divide the country, and that Pakis- 
tan was in the offing, I also told him some specific sentences uttered 
by some members during the proceedings. The next morning, 
P. B. Sharma published an account of all this in the ‘ National 
Calk There was a meeting of the Viceroy’s Council at 9 A. M. 
that morning. The Railway Member, Sir Edward Benthall who 
was the Vice-President of the Viceroy’s Council at that time, 
brought that day’s issue of the National Call in the Council meeting, 
and showed to the Viceroy the specific sentences uttered by him 
the night previous, at the time of the joint meeting of the Cabinet 
Mission and the Viceroy’s Council, He complained to the Viceroy, 
that it was evident that somebody disclosed what happened at 
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the meeting and secrecy was not kept. It was difficult therefore 
to carry on the work of the Council under these conditions. He 
insisted that the matter must be enquu’ed into. On this, the 
Council decided to hand over the matteer to the C. I. D. police 
for investigation. 

Who gives news to the ‘ Dawn ? 


Eight or ten days after, I got a demi-official letter from the 
Viceroy inviting me for a special interview. Naturally, I sensed 
what it was about, and decided never to yield or apologise, but 
remain firm whatever the consequences. As soon as I took the 
chair, the Viceroy suddenly said, “You gave the account 
of that day s meeting to one Mr. P. D. Sharma, a journalist. 
Do you admit or not ? ” I too promptly replied, “Yes, 
I admit to have given that news to him, but I am not asham- 
ed of it because it is not an offence involving moral turpi- 
tude. It is only a technical and political offence, and I am 
prepared to bear the consequences whatever they are. I 
have done what I did being inspired by the love of my 
country. A conspiracy is being engineered in your Council 
to divide my motherland. Do you think, that a patriot 
can keep quiet over this ? It was my duty to warn my 
country-men and I am proud of having done that duty. 
You can prosecute me. I don’t mind, I will admit the 
offence. But I want to tell you that I am not the only one who 
gives out such news. You must be aware that the Muslim League 
paper, ' Dawm ’ publishes all the news of these political negotia- 
tions going on at present. It gets that news within half an hour 
of the^ occurrence. Have you ever tried to find out who does 
this ? ” The Viceroy appeared to be a bit softened on account 
of this straight and fearless attitude displayed by me and &aid« 

“ There is no question of any prosecution, but Dr. Lare you hold 
very extreme views and you talk anything anywhere in a most 
responsible manner and you have yourself admitted just now 
that you disclosed official s.c.ets also. It is therefore impossible 
to work with you.” I rep.ied. «I am wilHng to tender my 
rejgnation here and now. I do not care for this job at all because 
I did not go seeing after this job. The job came seeking after 
me. I have net lived all my life on Government service, I 
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practice a profession which has given me high social status ' and 
that profession is always open to me, ’’ In a still more softened 
tone, the Viceroy said, I am net demanding your resignation 
here and now. My present Conncil is sure to be dispensed with, 
in a few weeks and you will naturally go along wdth the rest and 
I am satisfied with it. After this, I thanked the Viceroy and 
sought his permission to ask him a question. After his reply in 
the affirmative, I said, ‘‘ As you say, in a few' weeks your Council 
will be replaced by a new Council which will consist of many 
Congressmen. When you find it impossible to carry on with a simple 
person like myself, I wonder how you would be able to carry on 
with Congressmen who are fiery patriots. The vkeroy said, 
I can tolerate the Congressmen, hut not you ”, with great emphasis 
the Vweroy said, you are an impossibility . ” This interview 
between me and the Viceroy took place aliout the 2nd week of 
May i94fi. 

This work must be done immediately : 

In this iiiterivew, the Viceroy revealed that I would have to 
soon relinquish the Job in the Viceroy’s Council. I therefore 
decided before that happened, to bring into effect the decision of 
lodging a oompiaint before the U. N. O. against South Africa. 
I thought, otherwise, the credit of having done this would go to 
the Congressmen who would sueceed me. I therefore immediately 
on my return to my residence aft(^ this interview with the Viceroy, 
sent for my Secretary, Mr. R. N. Banerjee, I. C. S., and directed 
him to prepare the draft of the plaint to be filed before the U. N. 0< 
against South Africa without any delay $o that it could immedi- 
ately be considered by the Viceroy^s Council. I asked him that 
if he felt the necessity of taking any counsel from any experts, 
he should do so immediately by personal visits, I also told him 
that since my exist from the Viceroy’s Council was going to take 
place in the near future, this must be done without any delay. 

Banerjee prepared this plaint containing two main points : 
(1) The -Government of South Africa is acting against the U. K 0, 
Charter which provides that there shall be no racial discrimina- 
tion in any country which is a member of the U. IN’. 0. (2) The 
South African Gevernm^t has broken all treaties and agree- 
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ments made with the Government of India in the matter of 
treatment of Indians domiciled there* 

Complaint lodged at last : 

When tiiis di aft was placed before the Viceroy’s Council for 
consideration, Lord Waveil the friend of General Smntts, went 
off at a tangent. He said all these points were irrelevant. No 
prominence should be given to them. We should emphasise only 
the fact that the Indians in South Africa were in a minority and 
the Europeans did not treat them properly. ( Even now the 
Government of South Africa is insisting that the Indian question 
is only a domestic one and no other country or U. N. 0. has any 
right to interfere ). I immediately saw the danger involved in 
the suggestion of the Viceroy and opposed him strenuously and 
said, General Smutts is always saying that the Indian question 
in South Africa is a domestic question and if we also emphasise 
this point in our plaint before the U. N. 0., it will result in streng- 
thening the hands of General Smutts, and this complaint will not 
find place before the U. N. 0. ” Lot of argument took place 
on this point in the Viceroy’s Council. To avoid any further 
argument, Waveil suggested that the form of the complaint should 
be left to the Indian representative on the U. N. 0. at the time, 
viz,, Sir A. Ramaswamy Mudliar ( a member of Viceroy’s Council ). 
This plaint with all our points should be sent to him, and he should 
decide as to the prominence and emphasis to be given to the 
various points in the complaint. I immediately accepted this 
suggestion of the Viceroy, because a week ago when Sir Ramaswamy 
Mudliar left India for the United States to act as a representative 
of the Government of India on the U. N. 0., I had met him and 
had a heart to heart talk with him about all the points involved in 
this complaint. This talk with him revealed that Sir. A. Rama- 
swamy Mudliar was entirely in agreement with my view point. 
I was therefore confident that he would place the complaint before 
the U. N. O. in the proper form desired by me. Thus this com- 
plaint was filed before the U, N. 0. through Sir A. Ramaswamy 
Mudliar on the I7th of June 1946 and I heaved a sigh of relief. 
Before this, all the Viceroy’s Councillors were asked to tender their 
resignation to make room for the members of the Congress and 
the Muslim League in view of the attempts at compromise going 
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on between the two partieSj and we bad resigned In pursuance 
of this directive. But the date of acceptance of the resignation 
had not been yet fixed. Under these conditions, I left for Magpur 
on the 23rd of June 1946. I received a wire on reaching Nagpur^ 
intimating the acceptance of my resignation with effect from the 
3rd July 1946o 

Even today, I am proud of having , achieved this. The 
Government of India at that time was subordinate to the British 
Government but acted like a fully independent Government. My 
action was really a radical blow on the very conception of the 
Empire. In a way, it was a sort of a constitutional revolution. 
If nothing else, my action resulted in placing the miseries of the 
Indians in South Africa before the world forum. 

.Anger of Europeans : 

Towards the end of the budget session, a delegation on behalf 
of the Indians in South Africa visited Delhi. They thanked me* 
for my firm and independent policy towards South Africa and for 
all that I was able to do for them. They began to praise me very 
much. I told them that no praise was necessary. I have not 
obliged anybody personally. I simply fought for the prestige of 
my motherland which was my duty. In contrast with this, I 
received half a dozen letters from some Europeans in South Africa 
unknown to me, bitterly abusing me for poking my nose in South 
Africa and asking me to thrust my nose in the gutters of Indian 
before turning towards South A£ica. I was awfully amused by 
these letters which I regarded as the real index of my success. 
My credit as expressed by me previously was usurped by Congress- 
me-i as described further. 

Apparently, until the third of July 1946, the negotiations 
between the Congress and the Muslim League did not succeed. 
Therefore the Viceroy’s Council was formed on that day consist- 
ing of 8 or 9 senior I. C, S. officials. Although negotiations bet- 
ween the British Government and the two political parties were 
being continued, there was no sign of success and the British 
Government decided to form the Viceroy’s Council on the basis 
of parity, and consisting of members of the Congress and such 
non-Lsague Muslims as were agreeable to the .Congress. This 
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ColiiieE was usliered into office on, the 2iKi September 1046 mtis 
Fandit Nehru as the Vice President of the Viceroy’s Council and 
‘ ‘I Sardar Patel, Maulana Azad, Barrister Asaf Ali^ Sarat Chandra 

Bose, Sir Shafat Ahmed Eian and some others as members. 



ArgBments In the U. N, O. based on my draft : 

Pandit Neliru who took charge of my department, continued 
my policy in South Africa. About the end of December 1946, 
Pandit Nelnru sent a delegation from India under the leadership 
of his sister Vijayalaxmi Pandit to place the Indian case before 
the U* N. 0. against South Africa. This delegation included 
among others Baja MaharaJ Singh, Barrister Ramrao Deshmukli, 
and Shri R. N. Banerjee, I. C. S., the Secretary of the Common* 
wealth Relations Department acted as the Secretary of the dele- 
gation. Sriniati Vijayalaxmi Pandit made a good speech 
while placing the Indian ease before the U. N. 0., and deserved 
all praise for it. But it must be rem< mbered here that the draft 
on which her speech was based was prepared under my directions 
when I was the member-in* charge. India secured a victory 
against South Africa in the U. N. 0. This Victory was mainly 
due to the efforts made by the representatives of Byelo Russia 
and Mexico on the U. N. O., because they had studied the problem 
very carefully. I had already anticipiated that Russia was bound 
to help India against Britain in the U. N. O. The arguments 
used by the representatives of Byelo Russia and Mexico were so 
unanswerable, that General Smutts attended the sitting of the 
U. N. O. lil^e an accused hanging down his head. 

Nehru’s love for truth (?) : 

On account of the victory of India in the U. N. 0. Shrimati 
Vijayalaxmi Pandit and Pandit Nehru received shoals of congra- 
tulatory wires which they quietly pocketed, but while doing so, 
they did not utter a word about the person to whom the real credit 
belonged. If they did so, they could not have avoided the mention 
of my name. I was rather amused and surprised also by this 
silence of Pandit Nehru about the person who made ail these 
strenuous efforts. I therefore made attempts to bring out the 
truth from Pandit Nehru’s own mouth in the Central Assembly^ 
but they did not succeed. 
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The attempts were made as follows : — 

I had occasion to visit Delhi on the Srd or 4th of March 1941 
for some business. I was putting up with 1113 ^ friend Mr. P. B« 
Gole who was then a member of the Central Assembty representing 
Berar. Gole was my colleague when we were both dismissed as 
Ministers from the Central Provinces. ]Sratiirall 3 ^ therefore we 
had a heart to heart talk upon many matters. During the 
conversation Gole said, ‘‘Dr., you gave a valiant fight to the 
Congress High Command single handed with your back to the wall, 
and good luck came your way. You became a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council and got a name and fame for your work there 
throughont the world. Now 3 "ou are shortty going to be appointed 
as Prime Minister of Alwar. Had I done some such thing, after 
the Khare episode, perhaps, I also would have attained some good 
and prominent position. ” I was surprised by this utterance of 
Gole and I said, “ Gole, whatever I did, I did not do with any 
expectation of anything. I did it because it was the mandate of 
my conscience and I did not care for the consequences. I never 
dreamt that such and such action of mine will lead to such and 
such results. So all your talk is groundless. You must remember 
that imitation does not always succeed.” On this Gole said, 
Whatever it may be, Dr., I am now tired of hypocracy and 
sychophancy.” I asked Gole to clarify his statement. Gole replied 
“Dr. these our Congress leaders are now sitting in the Interim 
Government of India and we are compelled to sing their praise. 
To tell you the truth nothing that the 3 ^ do is approved by us. Yet 
we have to say that all that they do is very beneficial to the coun- 
try. We are compelled to practise this h 3 rpocracy of which I am 
now' very much tired. ” I said, “ Gole your protestation is point- 
less. One w^ho is tired of hypocracy and sychophancy, will never 
remain a single moment at the place where he is required to 
practise these vices, but will quit immediately. If you are really 
tired, wdll you please do something for me 1 Mind, you, I do not 
want to put you in any awkw'ard position, and even if you say no, 
to my request, our friendship will still endure. ” Gole replied, 
“ Yes, I shall do for you w’^hat you want me to do. I am not afraid 
of anybody. ” 

After thisi I gave all the information about the happenings 
in the U. N, O. on the South African question to Gole, I also 
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fold Mill that Vija.yalaxmi Pandit and Pandit Neliru have received 
shoals 'of congratulatory wireSy but they have not cared to disclose 
the person who made all these efforts. They have concealed the 
tnith. I therefore desire to bring out this truth from Hehru^s 
own lips in the Central Assembly, and if you have courage enough 
I would like you to put the following questions in the Assembly:— 

(1) Will the Government be pleased to state what action it' 
has taken to bring into effect the directive given to the 
South African Government by the U„ AT, 0» in the matter 
of India-South Africa dispute, 

(2) If the reply to the above question is in the negative, will 
the Government state the likely date and the outline of 
the action Government propose to take, 

(3) Will the Government state the month and the year when 
the Complaint was lodged against South Africa in the 
U.N. 0. 

(4) Will the Government please state who was the membere 
in-charge of the Commonw'ealth Relations Department 
when this happened. 

Gole sent these questions to the notice o!fice of the Assembly, 
The next day I returned to Nagpur and after waiting for 5 or 6 
days, I enquired from Gole about these questions. Gole replied 
in a letter that although he gave the notice of these questions^ 
they were returned to him, and he was asked to withdrew them as 
they would be embarrassing to the Government. 

The problem of Indians in South Africa is not yet solved. 
The Government of South Africa is trampling under its feet all 
the directives which it receives from the U. N. 0, Neither the 
U. N. O dares to take any drastic steps against South Africa, nor 
South Adrica dares to leave the U. N. 0. Presently, France has 
walked out of the U. N. O. on the question of Algeria. This 
action of France created some sensation as France is one of the 
Five Big Nations of the U. N. 0. Whatever it may be, this 
endeavour of mine exposes the so called strength of the U. N, 0. 
and also the so called love of truth of the Congress. 


CHAPTER IX 

MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 

111 this chapters I will describe miscellaneous acti-vities of 
mine just before and after my appointment to the Viceroy's 
ComiciL Three or four instances relating to these activities are 
connected with the 1942 Quit India Movement, In a way my 
appointment to the Viceroy's Council is also connected v4th the 
Quit India Movement. It will therefore be quite relevant to give 
here a short account of the Quit India Movement in the province 
then known as the C. P. and Berar. The descriptions of the 
Quit India Movement and the account of the Chimiir and Asliti 
incidents and the fast of Prof. Bhansali arising out of it, have been 
borrowed from my Marathi biography written by Mr. J. R. JosM, 
a Sub-Editor of the Marathi daily ‘ MaJiarasMra ' of Nagpur, and 
published in Delhi in the month of August 1943. Similarly, the 
text of some of the correspondence published in this book, has 
been borrowed from the second part of my Marathi biographj^ 
written by the same author, and published in December 1949 at 
Calcutta at the time of the Hindoo Mahasabha Session held there 
and through Shri L. B. Bhopatkar. I therefore acknowledge 
my debt of gratitude for this to Mr. J. R. Joshi, the author and 
Mrs. Sushila Joshi, the publisher of these books. Besides this, in 
this book elsewhere, I have freely taken the help of my biography 
in English under the name ^ He Fought Gandhism ' published in 
Delhi in 1951 by Mi*. Indra Prakash and a book named ‘Some 
Speeches and Statements of Dr. Khare ' published by Mr. M. G, 
Datar of Nagpur in 1943, and also my Marathi auto biography 
published by Shri G. M. Joshi of Bombay. My thanks are due 
to all these publishers for allowing me to freely di‘aw upon their 
books. After this I now turn to the Quit India Movement of 1942. 

The British bureaucracy strikes the first blow : 

The All India Congress Committee passed its Quit India 
resolution in Bombay on the 8th of August 1942. By this reso- 
lution Gandhi was authorised to have a talk with the Viceroy 
and, if it failed, to start a movement for achieving independence. 
This resolution by itself did not mean that the movement was 
started as Gandhi after this resolution intended to see the Viceroy. 
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Furthermore, Gandhi had clarified the position of the Congress as 
of non-embaiTassment to Britain by writting letters to Chaing- 
Jkai-Slieik of China and Joseph Stalin of Russia. Gandhi there- 
fore was quite confident that he w'ould not be arrested, and he 
expressed that feeling of his to his Secretary, Mahadeo Desai on 
the night of Sth August. But this estimate of Gandhi proved 
entirely VTong, because he and all other Congress leaders were 
arrested in the early morning of the 9th August 1942. This 
repression -was canied on all over India and all local Congress 
leaders in towns and villages were arrested. The British bureau- 
cracy must have thought that by arresting Congress leaders, they 
would cut off the very root of the movement. But this under- 
standing of the bureaucracy was entnely vrong. The root of the 
movement lay not in the Congress leaders who had not even 
chalked out the programme of civil disobedience. 

The Congress did not start the 1942 agitation. As indicated 
in the preceding paragraph even after the Quit India resolution 
the Congi'ess still hoi)ed to achieve independence by negotiations. 
But the British Government was not prepared to allow any latitude 
to the Congress this time, because the War was on, and therefore 
it struck at the Congress with all its force. But this did not stop 
the holocaust, because discontent did not lie in the speeches of the 
Congress leaders or their activities, but it was rooted in the situa- 
tion created by the War. The delaying tactics of the British 
Government to consider the transfer of power had created 
deep disappointment in the public mind, and fuel was added 
to the fire by scarcity and dearness of necessities of life like 
food and raiment, the tragic tale of the refugees from Burma 
and the oppression carried on on the rich and the poor, 
agriculturists and labourers in towns and villages every- 
where, the utter disregard shown by the bureaucracy for 
public good, the insecurity of life and property felt by the 
people everywhere, the confiscation of country boats and 
other means of livelihood in the riverine areas of Bengal 
and Orissa, the atrocities committed by the army and the 
true or false rumours of outrages on women perpetrated by 
soldiers and sepoys. These were the real reasons for the 
discontent, bitter feelings and anger of the public. There- 
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fore tlie mere arrest of Congress leaders proved to be futile 
and there was a holocaust in many areas of the country, 

Mr. Amery*s accusations ; 

For some time, the Indian people were stunned and stupefied 
by the sudden arrest of the Congress leaders on the 9th of August 
1942, but Mr. Amery, the then Secretar^^ of State for India, 
awakened the Indian people from this temporary stupor. He 
issued a statement on the 11th of August 1942 in which he alleged 
that the Congress civil disobedience movement at that time had 
allowed the blowing of bridges, the dismantling of rails, the cutting 
of telegraph and telephone wires, the buiming of Government 
offices and the destruction of all external signs of British authority. 
The movement included also the undermining of loyalty of the 
police and the military and the bringing of the administrative 
machinery to a stand-still by any means. To give any latitude 
to the Congress in such activities would have resulted in serious 
Impediments to war efforts. On these grounds, Amery’s state- 
ment Justified the lightening arrests of all Congress leaders on 
9th August, It would be fair to state here that Kaka Kalelkar 
and Kishorilal Mashruwala, two of Gandhiji’s intimate disciples 
had also issued a statement after the publication of the statement 
of Amery, that all the things referred to in it w^ere allowable at 
that time in the Quit India movement. Was it not a cruel joke of 
Gandlii’s ahimsa practised by these two intimate disciples of 
Gandhi ? ( As mentioned before, Mahatma Gandhi how^ever had 
disclaimed this Quit India movement in his letter to the Viceroy on 
the ground that it was based on violence ). It was also a satire on 
the intelligence of these Congress leaders to have taken a cue 
about the programme of political movement from Mr. Amery, 
obviously an enemy of Indian interests. These statements misgui- 
ded the Indian people at this critical juncture, and they thought 
that to perpetrate such violent deeds, was really the programme 
of the Quit India Movement of the Congress at that time. 

On account of these misconceptions, many violent deeds were 
perpetrated by the Indian people at many places all over India. 
Hundreds of police stations and Tahsil offices were burnt or the 
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Congress tri-colour, flag was planted on them. Telepbone and 
telegraph wires, were cut at hundreds of places. Rails w^ere dis« 
mantled and communications obstructed. ' The people gave 
expression to their deep discontent by means available to 
them. Courts and Government offices were closed, schools and 
colleges were deserted, bazars were also deserted. It appeared 
for a moment that the British authority had vanished from the 
country. The British' Government also tliirikiiig that, that move- 
ment was intended to uproot its authority used all means of mo- 
dern war-fare to suppress the movement. Thej^ invaded some 
localities with their armies and freel^r used sten-guns, machine** 
guns, aroplanes etc. The result was that the bullets manufactured 
to be used on the Japanese soldiers ran through the bodies of 
Indians. 

Storm in Nagpur : 

Nagpur was quite peaceful for two days, i. e. on the 9tli and 
10 of August 1942. But the atmosphere suddenly changed from 
the mid-day of the ilth August. Boys from 5 to 15 years of age 
paraded the streets in processions and destroyed all electric bulbs 
on the lamp-posts on the streets and agitated and angry mobs cut 
off the telegraph and telephone wires on the 12th August. The 
goods godown of Itwari station and Itwari post office were burnt. 
The police outposts in the city were also burnt, and iAe Congress 
Iri-colour flag was planted on the office of the Deputy Comwissioner, 
At many places roads were blocked by Hume pipes and trunks of 
trees felled down. Government police proved inefficient and 
inadequate. Courts and offices were closed and there was firing 
at many places like Jtimma Darwaja, Itwari, Sitabuldi, Mahal 
and people in the houses and galleries were shot down. The 
whole of Nagi^ur city was handed over to the military and curfew^ 
was enforced at many places after 6 P. M. There w^as curfew also 
in front of my dispensary in Sitabuldi. In the evening of 12th 
August 3 or 4 minutes before 6 P. M. I was engaged in dressing 
some wounded persons ; while I was performing this humane task 
a sepoy belonging to the Mahar Regiment entered my dispensary 
and peremptorily ordered me to close it immediately and placed 
a loaded pistol on my chest. The result was that I was imme. 
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diatsly co^npalled to close tlie dispensary leaving the humane 
task nianbhed. This' sifcaation in Hagpnr had been desoriWJ at 
that time by Sir Henry Tw^mam, the then Governor of C. P, 
and Berar, in the foliomng words': ''The city of Nagpur tms 
entirely in the lumds of rebels for seventy -eight hours > ” 

Violent incidents like those in Nagpur took place at many 
places in C. P« and Bsrar, but the incidents, par'icoliily at CMmnr#. 
Asiiti, Yaoli and Ramtek, would not be forgotten for a long time. 
At these places, regular fights took place between the people and 
the Government officials. This was naturally followed by mili- 
tary invasion of these places which resulted in atrocities upon the 
people. Particularly, the tenibie atrocities on women perpe- 
trated in Chimur and Ashti would not be fogotten. Similar!}^, 
the loot of the Government treasury at Ramtek would also not 
be forgotten because the officer-in-charge of that treasury at that 
time, deserted his duty and ran to Nagpur for safety. Perhaps, 
on account of that officer’s desertation of the post of duty, he got 
promoted under the Shukla Ministry as a result of which he is 
now living his family and literary life in splendour. 

Release of Tukdoji MaharaJ : 

Tukdoji who has now earned the fame of a national saint by 
the favours of the Congress Government was suspected of having 
some connecvion with the happenings at Chimur during this 
movement. The Government of C. P. arrested him, perhaps as 
an under- trial. The reason for this suspicion was that Chimur 
was a great centre of Takdoji’s disciples and a Ehajan programme 
of Tukdoji was . held at Chimur the night previous to the fight 
between the psopb and the Government officials. Besides this, 
Cliimur and Ashti were the centres of the institution called ' Arti 
Mandil ’ started by Tukdoji. ( Arti Mandal means a centre of 
worship ). Shri Bal Veer Harkare, who is a friend of mine was 
very friendly wfith Tukdoji also. He threfore requested me to try 
and secure Tukloji’s release. For this purpose I and my friend, 
Shri T. J. Kedar went one day and saw the then Governor of 
of C. P. and Berar, viz., Sir Henry Twynam and requested him 
te release Tukdoji. We argued that Tukdoji was never a poil« 
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tician. He was only a religious propagandist. The Govemor 
first refused to listen to our request and quoted some sentences- 
ill the police report alleged to have been uttered by Tukdoji at 
Giiimur, the meaning of which was that when necessary stones 
could become bombs and sticks could become guns. After this, 
we again emphasised our contention that Tukdoji ivas never a 
political agitator and very fervently pleaded for his release which 
would result in great goodwill towards the Government. On 
account of this earnest request, the Govenior promised to release 
him wdthin 7-8 days when the situation would be quietened. The 
Governor carried out the promise given to us and Tukdoji 
was released. After release, he immediately came to my house and 
bowed before me and thanked me profusely for saving his life. 

In my articles published in newspapers about this movement^ 
I had foretold that it would be a failure on account of the situation 
in the country not being favourable to it ; and my prophecy came 
out to be true because the defenceless, leaderless and unarmed 
public was soon ruthlessly repressed by the Biritish Government,^ 
Thousands of people were arrested and put behind prison bars* 
Special judges and special courts were appointed, who were given 
special powers to try these cases in the military fashion, and many 
people were sentenced to be hanged, being held guilty of murder, 
incendiarism, destruction of property and such other offences, 
.at places like Ashti, Yaoli, Chimur, Ramtek Betul, and Nagpur, 
This as well as the stories of atrocities on women at Chimur, creat- 
ed great agitation in the public mind. 

The account of Chimur incident : 

Chimur is a big village in the Chanda district with 6,000 
population. It is 32 miles from Warora and surrounded on all 
sides by thick forests. is famous from the Bhonsla 

times, and because it is inhabited by well to do families like KTaiks 
and Begdes, it is fairly advanced in political thought and a centre 
of movements like that of the Hindu Mahasabha and Rashtriya 
Swayam Sewak Sangh. There is no wonder therefore that this 
village rose in revolt after the arrest of national leaders on the 
9th August 1942, On the 16th of August ( Nagpanchami day ) 
the police arrested some public workers in Chimur, for taking part 
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in tli 0 agitation. In protest of this arrest, the people of Cliiiniir 
arranged a procession which was lathi-charged as well as &ed on 
by the police. It could not be said, how many people fell victims 
to this tiring, but it was true that the Police carried on tiring til! 
the ammunition \ras finished. When this was sensed by the 
public, they attacked the police in return, which resulted in the 
death of a Sub-Divisional Officer, Sub-Inspector of Police, JSTaib- 
Tahsiidar and a police constable. The dead bodies of these 
victims were also burnt along with the buildings of the Govern- 
ment. The agitated public thus took revenge of the atrocities 
and firing committed by the police, and then blocked the road to 
Chimur, by placing across it trunks of big trees felled by them. 
The public also demolished a bridge leading to Chimur and made* 
communication to that place nearly impossible. The District 
Magistrate, Chanda, Mr. Subramaniam, I. C. S., when he got news 
of the these happenings in Cliimur, reported to the Provincial 
Government that there was rebellion against Government in the 
forest tract of Chimur. He also gave his own opinion, that this' 
rebellion could not be quelled without the help of the white 
soldiers. 

The Provincial Government responded to this call of the 
District Magistrate, and sent a special train to Chimur on the 
19th of August consisting of 200 soldiers and 50 sepoys. This, 
detachment of the military was also accompanied by military 
vehicles. When this news of the military invasion reached Chimur 
the people there were terror-struck and hid themselves behfiid 
closed doors. The District Magistrate with the help of the mill-, 
tary broke open the doors of the houses of prominent cidzens 
like the Naiks and Begdes. Later on, the same treatment was 
given to the houses of all and sundry. 

On entering the houses, the wkite soldiers and the black: 
sepoys both severely beat all males of all ages, insulted the women 
and destroyed goods and furniture. The District Magistrate on 
this very day arrested 120 citizens of Chimur. After this, he 
allowed the police and the military to take away anything they 
needed from anywhere. On account of this free licence given' 
to them by the District Magistrate, the police broke open all the 
boxes and cupboards in the houses of the prominent people and 


behaved like Mahinnd of Ghazni. During tliis loot, kitchen;??: 
were converted into latrines, household temples were desecrated 
and any lone woman fallen into the hands of these military people 
was raped irrespective of her age, physical condition of menstruation 
or pregnancy . For two days the Chimur people were reminded 
of the loot rapine and slaughter carried on by Nadir Shah in Delhi 
in 1739. 

Courage displayed by an old woma i 

At long lost, Mrs. Dadibai, an old lady of the Begde family, 
braved the threats and the bayonets of the police and military 
and dexterously managed to apju’oacli the District Magistrate, 
Mr. Subramaniam. On meeting him, she asked him pointblanc 
whether he had any sisters and mother or not. The District 
Magistrate very arrogantly replied to hei‘, that that calamity was 
brought on by the foolish and thoughtless action of the men of 
Chimur, and that whenever mditary got an occasion of acting 
tinder such conditions, such things were inevitable. But he was 
again requested by Mrs. Dadibai to be humane and to show some 
mercy. This had its effect and he ordered the military officials, 
not to tease and insult the people any more. Thus the loot and 
raping in Chimur w^as stopped, but the people lived in mortal 
fear and danger, till the 26th of August when the military left 
Chimur. But the misery and misfortune of the people of Chimur 
did not end on that date, because a collective fine of Es. 1 lakh 
imposed on Cliimur was quickly realised. One can imagine the 
distress and the misery suffered by the ’women of Chimur, during 
the process of the realisation of this fine. Almost all responsible 
men were behind prison bars. Therefore, the fine was necessarily 
realised from the women remaining beliind. After this realisation 
of the fine, the people of Ghiniur had to suffer the trials and tribu- 
lations incidental to the investigation of crimes. 

When the news of these happenings in Chimur reached Nagj^ur, 
crossing through the army and police cordon, the Nagpur public 
became very uneasy and agitated. But they could not do any- 
thing even to ascertain the veracity or otherwise of the distressing 
and heart rending news heard by them. It was impossible then 
to go to Chimur tiH the motor communication was re-established 
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and thp police cordon was raised. But the Chanda Bar Associa- 
tion in the last week of August 1942 passed a resolution demanding 
an enquiry into the Chimur atrocities, and sent it to the Govern- 
ment. But the Government turned down this request of the 
Chanda Bar Association and also refused to remove the direct and 
indirect restrictions imposed on going to CMmnr. Therefore^ 
the arrangement of defence of about 400 citizens arrested 
in Chimur, and placing before the public a full account of what 
happened in Chimur became very difficult. But this difficulty 
was surmounted in a measure, by Veer Harkare and Shri G- R. 
Walunjkar who showed great perseverance in personally visiting 
prominent men and women of all political parties at Wardha 
Chanda and Nagpur. 

The efforts made by these two gentlemen were successful 
and Mrs. Vimlabai Deshpande, Mrs. Dwarkabai Deoskar, Miss 
Vimal Abhyankar, Mrs. Ramabai Tambe, and Dr. Durgabai 
Wazalwar of Nagpur visited Chimur on the 19th of September 
for a spot enquiry into the alleged atrocities on the women of 
Chimur. When these five ladies of Nagpur on return from Chimur^ 
acquainted the Nagpur public with the horrible account of the 
outrages on women in Chimur, the whole of Nagpur became very 
much angry and agitiited. Dr. Moonje and Mr. Ghatate also 
visited CMmur about this time, enquired into the incidents there, 
and placed the information before the Government and requested 
the Government to hold an enquiry into them. But the Government 
of C. P. and Berar, issued a long statement on the 16th of October 
1942, saying that all the complaints about Chimur were fictitious 
and the women of Chimur had deliberately made these false accus- 
ations against the soldiers of Government to defame the army. 
The Government of C. P. and Berar suffered in reputation 
throughout India on account of this attempt to suppress truth. 
The Government of C. P. became irritated on account of this, and 
imposed a ban on the publication of any news about Chimur 
under the Defence of India Rules. On account of this satanio 
act of the Government, it became impossible to get any justice 
in this Chimur incident. 

Professor Bhansali’s fast unto death : 

In this situation of despair and disappointment. Professor 
Bhansali, an intimate disciple of Gandhi came forward* He is 
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a nspliQW of Sliamji Krishna Verma, ths famous revolutionary 
of Sawarkar’s AbhinwaBharat party. While working as a Profe- 
ssor in an Ahmeiabad College, Bhansali su Ideiily got an inspira- 
tion to renounce wordly life and joined Gandhi ji’s ashram at 
Sewagram. Bhansali is a man of religious bent of mind and never 
took any part in politics. Impelled by his religious sentiments, 
Bhansali went to Delhi on the 1st of November 1942 and 
requested Shri M. S. Aney, who was then a member of the Viceroy's 
Couneil, to try to bring about an enquiry into the Chimur affairs. 
He also requested Shri Aney to accompany him to Cliimur, and 
insisted that if Aney was unable to do anything, he should resign, 
failing which he threatened Aney that he would end his life at his 
feet by fasting. 

Naturally, after this threat, an order was served on Bhansali 
to quit Delhi immediately. As he did not obey, he was put 
behind the prison-bars in Delhi and forcibly fed in jail through 
a nasal tube. Afterwards, he was brought back to Sewagram on 
the 7th November and released there. Immediately on release, 
Bhansali went to Chimur. Within three hours of his reaching 
Chimur , Bhansali was served with an order to leave Chimur 
immediately. He disobeyed that order. Therefore, he was 
brought to Sewagram and released there, but served with an order 
not to leave Sewagram. 

Sinister propaganda by K. M. Munshi and others : 

Bhansali broke the last order served on him and from Sewa- 
gram he went to Wardha, and started fast unto death in the 
in the bungalow of Jamanlal Bajaj, as a protest against the 
injustice done at Chimur. Taking advantage of this, Shri K, M, 
Munshi who was interested in Bhansali carried on a sinister pro- 
paganda that Shri M. S. Aney alone was responsible for the injus- 
tice at Cliimur. The same propaganda was carried on by some 
Congress papers also from Deliii to Bombay. But Prof. Bhansali 
when he came to know about tliis propaganda, scotched it by 
writing to Aney that the object of his fast was never to put him 
into trouble, and that he did not harbour any hostile feelings 
individually against him. Shri Aney also informed Bhansali in 
return, that ho was making every endeavour to afford relief in 
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the matter of Chimur according to his own light. Aiiey also 
requested Bhaiisali to give up his demand for an enciiiiry into the 
atrocities on women in Cliimur as after a lapse of all that time, it 
was impossible for it to succeed. Aney made this request to 
Bhansali on the 5tli of December 1942. The very next day, that 
Is on the Otli, Prof. Bhansali in his turn thanked Aney a tele- 
gram and emphasised that he felt elevated to sacrifice his life for 
the sake of honour and prestige of womanhood. 

Bhansali’s fast continued for nearly two months and great 
anxiety was felt for his life, to save which efforts began to be made. 
A letter was sent to Mr. M. R. Jayakar of Bombay requesting him 
to intercede between Prof. Bhansali and the Government to save 
his life. My friend Barrister G. V. Deshmukh and myself were 
also similarly requested and efforts were made to bring about a 
compromise between Prof. Bhansali and the C. P. Government, 
An account of these efforts of compromise could be gathered from 
a letter which Mr. E. S. Patwardhan sent to Mr. Aney on the 9th 
of January 1943 and Alley’s reply to him dated the 11th January 
1943. The important portion of both these letters is therefore 
quoted below : Shri E. S. Patwardhan in bis letter says, Today 
is the 60th day of the fast unto death started by Professor Bhansali, 
You are aware of the present and past history of Prof. Bhansali. 
I have seen the recent correspondence that took place between 
you ( Mr, Aney ) and him ( Prof. Bhansali ). I have also read 
the letter which you sent to hijm yesterday wliile on your vs^ay 
to Delhi. ” 

**Shri Gopalrao Walunjkar of ^ilalwadl near Wardha came 
to me on the 4th January 1943, and requested me to persuade 
Dr. Khare to go to Wardha and examine the health of Prof. 
EhansalL Immediately Walunjkar and myself went to Dr* 
Khare and requested Mm to go to Wardha and examine 
Prof. Bhansali. For the last four years Dr. Khare har- 
bours a feeling of utter contempt for the Mahatma his 
associates and his institutions. On account of this very 
reason he declined to go to Wardha, but we tried our 
best to persuade him and requested him to defer his 
answer to us over the matter. 
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Oil Wednesday the 6tli of January 1913 , Mrs. Aiiiisa 3 ^abai 
Kale, Sliri O. T. Madholkar, Shri Madhaorao Datar and myself 
(E. S. Patwardhan) went to Wardha to see Prof. Bhansali. It 
appears that Bhansali Is quite alert and capable of considering 
any point of view placed before him. I think, there are two 
eategories of people suiTounding Mm; some earnestly desire to 
diiid some honourable way out of the crisis so that Ms life 
may be saved. On the contrary, some dieliards hold the view 
that if Bhansali gi%'es up Ms fast, their own importance will be 
reduced. Even so, both the categories of people believe, that 
the situation will greatly improve if you come here as a friend/' 

Love for ns inflnenced him: 

'‘We placed the ivhole situation at Wardha about Bhan* 
sali’s fast before Dr. Kiiare and Barrister G. V. Deshmukh and 
we tried again to persuade Dr. Khare to go to Wardha. At 
long last, very rduGtantly, he agreed to go to Wardha an account 
of his love iowards us. Accordingly, Dr. Khare, Barrister 
Govindrao Deshmukh and Mrs. Anusayabai Kale and I went to 
Wardha yesterday the 8th January, i, e. Friday. We stayed 
in the house of Jamanlal BajaJ from 11 A. M. to S P. M. Dr. 
Khare very carefully examined the health of Prof. Bhansali 
and said that there is nothing seriously wrong yet. His pulse 
is 80<S4 per minute and his mind is alert and happy. Many 
points were placed before Bhansali with a view to persuade him 
to give up his fast. He was told that Govindrao Deshmukh 
who was a member of the Central Assembly will be able to do 
something there. Till then, he was earnestly requested to give up 
Ms fast. Bhansali has agreed to give due consideration to this 
point of view. It was also brought to Ms notice that there 
is no i^articular importance in fasting only for securing an 
enquiry from the Government. On the contrary, it is more 
important to create strength and organisation in the Society to 
prevent such atrocities on women. We should therefore take 
some steps towards tMs end. Bhansali also promised to consi- 
der this aspect of the question. After this we left Wardha 
and before leaving Dr. Khare lovingly assured Prof. Bhansali that 
he would be glad to come again to Wardha, if necessary. 

this letter I have reported to you fully all that 
happened at Wardha. I believe, if it is decided to reconsider 
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such cases of atrocities against women^, in which there is a 
possibility of getting some proof, Blxansaii may be prepared to 
give up his fast/* 

Shri M. S. Aney in reply .to this letter to Shri E. S. 
Patwardhan, says, ^‘Tliank you for your letter of the Uh 
instant. You have done a great job in persuading Dr. 
Kbare to examine Prof. Bhansali. I fervently hope, that 
although the efforts of all others have failed, Br. Khare's 
efforts will succeed. I am also trying my best to enable 
Bhaiisaii to abandon his fast. I hope, Bhansali will consider 
all the view points which you have placed before him to 
enable him to give up his fast. Please give my thanks also to 
Dr. Khare, Madkholkar, Datar and Mrs. Kale.*’ 

Munshi was silenced : 

As mentioned in this eorrespondence, I returned to Kagpur 
on the evening of the 8th January 1943 from Wardha Ifter 
examining Pror. Bhansali and having a talk with him. On 
9th morning, I interviewed the Governor of C. P. and Berar 
and had a talk with him about Chimur and Bhansaii’s fast to 
gauge his mind and to find out how far lie was jirepared 
10 go to bring about a compromise. This day evening, the 
trustee of Bhansali, i. e. Shri K. M. Munshi came to my house 
in the company of Acharya VFalunjkar. At that tmm^^Govmd^ 
rao Deshmukh, E, S. Patwardhan and Mrs. Anusayabai Kale 
were already sitting at my place. When the talk began about 
how to bring about a compromise, Shri K. M. Munshi began to 
blame Shri Aney. I immediately checkmated him saving, 
"^^you have no business to blame Bapiiji alone. There is ano- 
ther person in the Viceroy’s Council namely, Shri Kalini 
Banjan Sarkar who is more thick with Gandhi than Anev. 
Why did he not open his mouth? If you wanted to blame 
anybody, then, it must be accepted that Aney and Sarkar were 
both blameworthy. It was unjust to biarne Aney alone/*' 
Munshi kept quiet after this. 

I am nowhere in the picture ; 

Thus we discussed for two or three hours and prepared a 
draft for a compromise. Next day that is on the 10th 
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January 1943, I wont to the Government House +o show the 
I raft to the Governor and get his approval. At this time, Shri 
K. M. Munslii wa^ also standing in my veranda. He requested 
me to take him along with me to the Govern iier.t House, 
and tell the Governor that a famous lawyer of Bombay was 
aceomjtam lng me who would be greatly useful in preparing the 
fiual draft of the compromise. 'I was surprised at this un- 
expected request from Munshi and refused to oblige him with a 
smile, on which Munshi said, “Dr. Khare you are everywhere in 
this picture and I am nowhere.” 

After my return home from the interview with the Gover- 
nor, Shri K. M. Munshi and Aeharya Walunjkar came to my 
house and took that draft to show it to Prof. Bhansali. After 
return from Wardha, they again came to my house in the 
evening when a meeting of all the people concerned was held 
and a final draft was prepared. After that, I again saw the 
Governor with that final draft on the 11th Janua,ry and obtain- 
ed his approval. The outline of the final draft approved by the 
Governor would be evident from the correspondence that took 
place between me and Prof. Bhansali on the 12th January. I 
wrote to Bhansali as follows : — 

“After seeing you and having a talk with you on the 8th 
of January Idnterviewed the Governor and had a very frank 
talk with him about Chimur aflFair. I have to request you to 
give up your insistence on a pubHc enquiry into the alleged 
atrocities perpetrated on women in Chimur as aftet such a 
long lapse of time, it would be impossible to identify the accused. 
But at the same time, I can give you the following assurances : 

(1) The Government of C. P. and Berar will issue a state- 
ment that it had never an intention, of making any 
mean accusations against the. women of Chimur. Govern- 
ment always attaches great importance to. the d scipline 
followed by the military and police while on the duty of 
maintaining peace and order. Government also firmly 
believes that to entertain highest respect for woman- 
hood and to protect their honour, is. the first and the 
best constituent of that discipline. 
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'(2) Government will remove the ban on newspapers regard- 
ing publishing the news of Chimur and Bhansali« 

(3) Governmf'nt wdl! publish its statement at the time of 
the breaking of the fast by Prof. Bhansali. 

(4) Government undersfat di that there are at prestent no res* 
trictions on gilug to Chimur, but even if there are any/ 
they will be immediately removed. 

I can assure you that Hon’ble Mr. M. S. Aney will accom- 
pany’’ 3 CU to Chimur. Government will not impose any res- 
trictions upon your visit, I can also accompany you to Chimur 
if 3 ^ou so desire. 

You have undergone heavy suffering and sacrifice and I 
hope that considering all the above factors, you will break your 
epic fast.” 

I received a reply from Bhansali to my above letter on the 
same day, Bhansali writes : — 

‘‘I am grateful for your letter and the efforts you have 
made. I am glad to learn that the Government is willing to 
issue a statement suggested by you, to remove the ban on news 
about Chimur and also remove all restrictions on those who 
want to go to Chimur, 1 am also happy that the Hon’ble 
Shri M. S. Aney is willing to accompany me te Chimur and 
contact the people there. I am a man devoted to religion and 
I believe that to insult women is not only an offence against 
Society, but is an offence against God. I got this oppurtunity 
to infuse these sentiments of mine into others. I am thankful 
for it, I am also grateful to God because he made me an 
instrument to awaken the public conscience on an important 
question like the honour of women. 

I shall gladly visit Chimur along with you and Mr. Aney 
after I recover. Considering all the fa«5ts and the reasons 
placed by you before me, I hereby give up my demand for an 
enquiry into Chimur happenings and agree to break my fast. 

I hope, there will not be any restrictions after my fast is broken^ 
upon my speeches and activities on the question of rendering 
any help to the Ciiimur people.” 
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Thus Bhansali broke his fast, after which Sliri T* C. S. 
Jayratnum, L C. S., Chief Secretary of the C. P. Government, 
held a Press Conference and announced that the Government 
had withdrawn the order issued under Section 41 (I) of the 
Defence of India Rules. This order had imposed ban upon the 
news about Chimur and Bhansali, etc. In this way* the dead« 
lock between the All India Newspapers and the Government of 
India also was resolved. At this very Press Conference Shrl 
M. D. Shahane, the Publicity Officer of the C, P. Government 
said, Government of C.P. w^elcomes all the efforts made to 
solve all the difficulties arising out of the Chimur affair. The 
Government never intended to make any mean accusations 
against womanhood in general. Government always attaches 
great importance to the discipline maintained by the police and 
the military while on duty to keep order. Government also 
earnestly believes that respect towards womanhood and protec- 
tion of their honour is the first and the highest constituent of 
that discipline. 

Governor’s letter to me : 

After the happy ending of the Chimur affair on the 13th 
of January 1943, the Governor of C. P. and Berar sent me the 
following letter: — 

must thank you for undertaking the thankless task of 
solving the deadlock arising out of the Bhansali fast. I am 
leaving for Bombay and before doing so, I hastened to send 
you this letter of thanks. I cannot express in words my 
gratitude for managing this affair in a most skilful manner 
and with a balanced mind.” 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) He, KEY Twynam, 

Thus, the Bhansali fast affair ended, but in the act of 
ending, it gave birth to the Capital Punishment Relief Society. 
Establishment of Capital Punishment Relief Society. 

As a result of the holocaust in August 1942 in the Quit 
India Movement at Nawabpurain Nagpur, one Shanker Kunbi 
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was convicted of murder and sentenced to be , hanged. Hia 
defence was conducted by a famous lawyer of ^Magpiir* Mr# 
M. Bobde. An appeal was filed- against bis conviction on 
bebalf of Sbanker Kunbi and the date for depositing Rs. 300 
for paper book was fixed. As the money could not be found, 
the date of execution of Shanker Kunbi was fixed. The night 
before the date of execution, about 9-30 P.M., a junior lawyer 
defending Shanker Kunbi either Lobo or D’souza by name, 
came to me and gave me the bad news, and requested me to 
try and get the execution fixed for the next morning post- 
poned somehow or other. I said, it was impossible to get such 
a judicial order changed at night. Better than this, had he 
come to me before the expiry of the date on which Rs. 300 was 
to be deposited, I would have immediately paid him the amount, 
because the sum of Rs. 300 was nothing as compared to even 
the possibility of saving a human life. After the lawyer left 
and although night was advanced, I phoned to Mr. Burgess, the 
Secretary to the Governor and requested him on my behalf to 
ask the Governor to intercede and postpone the date of execu- 
tion. Burgess said that it was a pitiable case, but the order of 
execution being a judicial order, even the Governor could not do 
anything at the eleventh hour. But he advised me to try and 
phone Mr. Shah, I.C.S., the Judicial Secretary of the Provincial 
Government, on which I phoned to Mr. Shah also and conveyed 
to him the pitiable tale. He was also moved, but could not do 
anything, and Shanker Kunbi was hanged at day break as was 
fixed. This cruel incident had made me very uneasy, dejected 
and irritated. In this condition, Shri Walunjkar and Madkholkar 
saw me on the 24th of January 19 i3 and began to tell me some- 
thing about Vishnu Gond of Betul, another accused sentenced 
to be hanged. In reply, I told them, the fresh account of 
Shanker Kunbi and asked them not to put a man like me 
always in an awkward position in such matters, but to issue 
a statement signed by prominent citizens openly requesting the 
Government to commute the sentences of all those who were 
sentenced to be hanged. At the same time, I asked them also 
to establish a sort of a society to fight for these accused even 
to the Privy Gouncih My friend Veer Harkare was also think* 
ing on these lines. These friends then went to Barrister G. V. 
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Daslimukli and wltri liis help prepared a draft of tMs public 
appeal. They showed it to and after making slight changes^ 
it was signed by many prominent citizens and published in the 
papers. After this, Veer Harkare, Ad\rocate Rambliao Manohar^ 
AdFoeate P. K. Tare, Shri E. S. Patwardhan, Shri A. N. Udhojl^ 
Shri G. T. Madkholkar and some others held a meeting of some 
prominent invited citizens at my residence on the 7tli February 
lot), and formally established the Capital Punishment Relief 
Society, and I was earnestly reque te l to accept the president- 
ship of that Society and I agreed. Then immediately. I applied 
myself to the task of collecting funis for that Society and I 
must say, that the response of the public was very generous and 
spontaneous. 

On the 15th April 1943, Mr. Burgess, the Secretary of the 
Governor of C. P., called me by phone to the bungalow of. Justice 
Pollock which was vacant as he had gone away somewhere on 
account of the summer, and handed over to me a letter from 
Lord Linlithgow the Viceroy requesting me to accept a job on 
the Viceroy’s Council. Burgess asked me to keep it very secret 
as the sanction from the King Emperor was yet to be received. 
He also asked me to pardon him for not coming to my house. 
He f^aid that if he had gone to my house, it would have aroused 
the curiosity of the whole mohalla which was necessarily to be 
avoided as the matter was secret. I accepted the Viceroy's 
offer then and there in writing and handed over the letter to 
Shri Burgess* 

The next morning Burgess called me to his bungalow for 
tea. In the flow of the conversation, he asked me whether I was 
against the capital punishments On my replying in the negative, 
he said if that was so, why had T taken the lead in establish, 
ing the Capital Punishment Relief Society. I atonce retorted 
that it was Capital Punishment Relief Society and not capital 
punishment abolition society. From this, it would be realis3d 
that the Society was not formed for abolishing cap'tal punish*^ 
ment. It was established only to render help to the unfortunate 
accused who were not able to defend themselves. On this 
Burgess said, that he understood my point of view, but urged 
©tt mo to sever my connection with the Capital Punishment 
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Belief Society as I was now to be appointed on tbe ¥iceroy'*s 
Council. I said, ‘''this appointment on the Viceroy’s Council b 
■only incidental and temporary. My duty of serving my fellow- 
men is perpetual and constant. I do not attacb the same 
Importance to tlie Job on the Viceroy's Council as to ttiis 
duty ©f mine. I am therefore not prepared to give up this 
daily duty of mine and I will feel nothing if my appoint- 
ment on the Viceroy’S Council is concelled on account of 
my membership of the Capital Punishment Relief Society. 
I do not understand why you regard this activity of mine so 
strange. I do not think, I need tell you that to render all help 
to the accused does not mean sharing in their offences.” Burgess 
said, understand the reason of your insistence, but I would 
advise you to kindly sever all connection with the Capital 
Punishment Relief Society 3 or 4 days before you assume charge 
of your office on the Viceroy’s Council.” I readily agreed to 
this request of Burgess and five or six days before the 7th of 
May 1043 the date on which I took charge of the membership 
on the Viceroy’s Council, I called a meeting of the Capital 
Punishment Relief Society and formally resigned my membership 
and Presidentship thereof. I suggested the name of Mrs. Anusaya- 
bai Kale as President of that Society in my place which was 
agreed to. After I left the Society, Mrs. Kale, Veer Harkare and 
Shri Udhoji continued to carry on this humane work with great 
enthusiasm. 

My friend Nanasaheb Kedar and Advocates Ghate and 
Manohar rendered yeoman’s service to the Capital Punishment 
Relief Society in legal matters. They preferred an appeal in 
the High Court on behalf of the Chimur accused, against the 
capital punishment awarded to them in the lowe^ Court. The 
High Court dismissed tlie appeal, but they succeeded two or 
three times in getting the date of execution postponed 
on some technical grounds. But this could not go on for 
ever. Therefore they applied for leave to prefer an appeal 
before the Privy Council in England. But that was refused. 
Therefore to put off the evil day, they submitted a mercy petition 
to the King Emperor on behalf of the Chimur accused. In this 
connectba Mrs. Anusayabai Kale^i President of the Capital 
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Pimisiiment Eelief Society, had visited Delhi to see^ the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy. But before the mercy petition 
was decided, the Central Provinces Government had fixed 
the date of execution. ' I believe, Mrs. Anusayabai Kale also 
tried to get this date again postponed with results unknown. I, 
tried to achieve the same object because although I had severed 
all connection with the Capital Punishment Belief Society my 
attachment to its cause was still there. The written proof for^ 
this, w^ouid be found in a letter which the officiating Viceroy^ 
Sir John Colville wrote to me on the 12th of May 1945 men« 
tioned before. 

Lives saved at last ; 

In this connection I also phoned to Mr. Thorne, I.C.S., a 
Secretaiy in the Home Department of the Government of India. 
As soon as I told him that I wanted to talk something about 
the Chimur-Ashti accused, he at once said that he was not at 
ail surprised, and twitted me by saying that I had been involved 
in that business from the very beginning. On this I said, *‘It 
is not proper to fix the date of the execution of these accused 
before any decision was taken on the mercy petition submitted 
to the King Emperor."’ He replied, *"There is no harm. The 
mercy petition is merely a formal affair. It is inevitable that 
it will be rejected.” I said, ^‘Whatever it may be, to execute 
tire capital sentence before the decision is actually taken and 
announced, means an insult to the King Emperor, and I am 
surprised that the British themselves are intent upon insulting 
their own King Emperor.” It api>ears that this shot was 
effective, because the date of execution was postponed and 
later on in the month of August 1945 at the time of the cele* 
bration of the V-Day against Japan, the King Emperor himself 
pardoned them. This fact was announced by the then Govern- 
ment of India of which I was a member. Thus the noose round 
the neck of these accused was broken, and they began to be 
popularly known as the 7 immortals. On account of this, 
similar accused at Patna, Travancore and other places were also 
pardoned, 

On reading the above account, the readers will realise that 
in the month of May 1945 the then officia;ting Viceroy, Sir 
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John Colville hesitated to act upto my suggestion of. pardoning 
these accused at the time of the V-T)ay against Germany. BwJ 
it is cl6G.T that in the end that vefy suggestion of mIm was bfougM 
into effect at the time of celebration of V-Day agamsi Japan m 
August 194S, through the King Emperor, 

Rejuvenation of Tarun Bharat and the story of the 

Defence Academy, Khadakwasla, Poona : 

On 2nd January 1944, i. e. on the 9th death anniversary 
of my departed friend, Narkesari M. V. Abhyankar, Barrister- 
at-Law, Tarun Bharat which had long ago ceased its publica- 
tion as a weekly was restarted as a daily. Before giving the 
account of its rejuvenation, it would be quite relevant to give a 
short account of how and why Tarnn Bharat was initially 
started. 

In 1916, there were only two newspapers in Nagpur. One 
was the Marathi Weekly, Maharashtra and the other was thy 
English Weekly, HUavada, At that time the Indian National 
Congress was in its infancy, it had no influence on the public 
mind and the public affairs in Nagpur were managed by a 
group of people who were 16 in number and named as the 
National Group, or Rashtriya Mandal. At that time, there was 
only one Congress Committee for the whola of C. P. and Berar 
and Mr. Bhawani Shankar Niyogi was its secretary. All the 
16 members of the National Group were members of the Congress 
also. The resolutions to be passed in the Indian National 
Congress were first discussed and decided upon, in a meeting of 
this National Group. This national group consisted of the 
following 16 members. 

(1) Nilkanthrao alias Dadasaheb Udhojh 

(2) Dr. B. S. Moonje. 

(3) Narayanrao Alekar. 

(4) Narayanrao Vaidya. 

(5) Bhaskerrao Pandit. 

(6) N. B* alias Bapurao Bhawalkar. 

(7) Gopalrap Deo» 
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(8) ' ¥k!ivanatlirao Kelkar„ 

(9) Barrister M. V, Abhyankar. 

flO) Gopalrao Ogale, Editor, ' MaharaaMfa\ 

ill) Barrister Govindrao DeshmuLk. 

(12) Bkawari SI anker Kiyogi. 

{13) Manobarpant Bobde, Advocateo 

P4) Dr. M. E. Cholkar, 

(15) Dr, L. V. Paranjpe, ai d 

(16) myself (Dr. If. k. Khare). 

Out of the above only Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, and 10 ar© 
alive, and the rest are all dead. Besides these, Dhnndirajpant 
Thengdi also used to atterd some times the meetings of this 
National Group. He is also now dead. 

At that time, the political propaganda in Nagpnr was only 
done by the Maharashtra weekly and naturally, it was more 
or less on behalf of the Congress. In 1925 the Congress iii 
Nagpur and the National Group were divided on account of 
the establishment of the Responsive Co-operation Party. Many 
in the National Group joined this new party <r the Hindoo 
Mahasabha or kept quiet. Out of the 16 members of the 
National Group, only three persons i. e. Dadasaheb Udhoji, 
Barrister Abhyankar, and myself remained in the Congress. 
As Gopalrao Ogale joined the Responsive Cooperation Party, his 
paper ‘Maharashtra" naturally began to carry on propaganda 
in favour of that party against the Congress. There was no 
organ in Nagpur to carry on the Congress propaganda. To meet 
this need of the Congress, we three, that is, Udhoji, Abhyankar 
and myself started a Marathi weekly paper called ‘Tarun Bhart® 
by pinching our pockets to a very great extent. The responsibility 
of being the editor of this paper was thrown upon me. I had 
the honour thus of being the first Editor and one of the foun- 
ders of ‘Taruu Bharat." We conducted this paper for about five 
years to carry on Congress propaganda at great sacrifice. But 
in 1930-31, when my friend Barrister Abhyankar and myself 
were both in jail in the Satyagraha campaign, the paper auto- 
matically ceased to be published. After this, two small weeklies 
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viz., Mspmlia of .M. J. Kanetkar and Sanket of G. G. Goldiale 
were started to carry on Congress propaganda but really no 
necessity of any new paper was felt to carry on the Congress 
propaganda^ because after the satyagraba campaign, the Congress' 
gripped the public mind and began to be noticed by all papers. 

Second World W*ar began in 1939, causing dearness and 
scarcity of newsprint and also other materials necessary for a 
newspaper. The newspaper Industry fell on bad days and it 
Irecame increasingly difficult financially and otherwise to carry 
on the business of newspapers. Ilaharashtra now, a bi-weekly 
was no exception. The editor, Mr, Gopalrao Ogale, was compelled 
to impose a cut on the salary of sub-editors which was naturally 
resented by them. One of them, viz., Gajanan Trimbak 
Madkholkar began to think of leaving the Maharashtra newspaper. 
Before the outbreak of war, E, Raghavendra Rao. who was at 
one time the Home Member and Officiating Governor of this 
Province, had infused the idea of becoming the chief editor of 
a Marathi Daily in the mind of Madkholkar, which began to 
haunt him this time and he began to see the dreams of its 
realisation. Therefore, after I was appointed to the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council, Madkholkar, E. S. Patwardhan 
and Madhaorao Datar came to me and broached the sub- 
ject of starting a Marathi daily under the Chief Editorship 
of Madkholkar* I did not agree in the beginning because 
this was obviously a tali older. But this trio presistently 
visited me whenever I came to Nagpur on some business and 
earnestly requested me to start the daily, as according to them 
it was easy for me to do so on account of my high office. 
They also pointed’ out to me that the main difficulty of getting 
]3er mission of the Central - Government to start a paper in War 
time would be easily solv-ed on account of my position of 
authority. • - 

During the Khare Episode in 1938, Madkholkar was the sub- 
editor of Maharashtra and at that time he placed before the 
public through Maharashtra my side of the dispute with great 
sincerity of purpose and honesty and straightforwardness. Besides 
this, he also wrote a novel by name ‘Mukhawate’ or Masks, on 
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my episode. The hero of that novel Priyadarshan was none but 
myself. In this novel, Madkholkar had severely criticised 
Mahatma Gandhi’s philosophy and politics and exposed to the 
public view Mahatma’s Ahlnisa . in all its nakedness. On the 
frontispiece of this novel, masks of Nariman, Khare and Bose 
were depicted as being trampled upon, by the Mahatma, All 
these things created in my maid feelings of friendship and love 
for Madkholkar. I therefore thought of yielding to the insistent 
demand made -by these friends and starting a Marathi daily under 
Madkholkar ’s editorship. For this purpose, I obtained some 
financial help from some wealthy friends. The first part of my 
Marathi Biography written by Shri J. R. Joshi was published 
in Delhi in the menth of August 1943. While Shri J. R. Josh! 
visited Delhi for this purpose, he informed me about the straiten- 
ed financial conJitioa of the Maharashtra newspaper. I therefore 
finally decided to start a Marathi daily under the editorship of 
Madkliolkar and thus to help him out of the difficulty. 

Whan I visited Nagpur after this and met my friends, we 
finalised this decision of starting a newspaper. These friends 
were Shri Madkholkar, Eknathpant Patwardhan, Madhaorao 
Datar, Dr. Dalv^i, Mrs. Anusayabai Kale, Rambhao Manohar, 
Bhayaji Udhoji, Veer Harkare, L. S. alias Baburao Deshmukh, 
Ganpatrao Buty and myself. It was decided by us all that this 
paper should be started in memory of my late lamented friend, 
Mr. M. V. Abliyankar, Barrister- at -Law. These friends therefore 
assumed the name of Narkesari Memorial Trust. I handed over 
to this Trust a sum of about Rs. 15,000 which had been col- 
lected and a small printing press belonging to me. It was very 
risky to start such a daily paper under such difficult circum- 
stances, with such meagre capital and resources. Yet, we decided 
to do so because we had full faith in the capacity and power- 
ful pen of Madkholkar, and we entertained full hope of the 
success of the venture (our hope was fulfilled). 

Rebirth of ‘Tarun Bharat*. 

When all these arrangements were completed, the question 
of securing permission from the Government of India to start 
the paper arose. On account of the war situation it was almost 
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impossible to secure permission for a new paper. It was not 
so difficult to restart a paper wMcli had stopped publication 
before. The ‘Tarun Bharat' which was started under my editor- 
ship years ago, was such a paper. I therefore suggested with 
legitimate pride that this very name of 'Tarun Bharaf should 
be given to this new paper to be started. This suggestion of 
mine was acceptable to all and I secured the permission to start 
this paper under the old name ‘Tarun Bharat' and also secured 
the quota of newsprint for it from the Commerce Department. 
Thus the old Marathi weekly ^Tarun Bharat' rvas reborn as a 
daily. Its first issue was published on 2nd Jaiiuar}^ 1944, that 
is, the death anniversary of my friend late Mr. M.V. Abhyankar, 
Barrister-at-Law, in the house of Shri Bhayyaji TJdhoji, at my 
hands, and under the presidentship of Shri L. S. Deshmukh. 

The policy of this Maratlii daily Tarim Bharat was indepen- 
dent nationalist. It was not a party organ belonging to any 
political party. Although E. Raghavendra Rao, w’hen lie was 
in a position of high authority in the Central Provinces, would 
have made available, all materials and all help to Madkhoikar 
to start a daily paper at that time, he would have put a condi- 
tion that the paper should always support himself (i. e. 
E. Raghavendra Rao) and his policy. But Madkhoikar who 
was always for an independent paper would never have accept- 
ed that condition. His dream therefore of being an editor of a 
daily paper had remained uzifuffilled then. But as I never 
imposed any such condition on Madkhoikar while starting ^Tarun 
Bharat\ his ambition was realised fully at this time. Madkhollvar 
is always grateful to me for this and regards me as a father. 

Being a member of the Viceroy’s Council, I had to stay in 
Delhi. My connection with the management of this paper was 
therefore very distant. After resigning from the Viceroy’s 
Council, I remained in Nagpur only for 8 or 10 months, and 
then I bad to go to Alwar as Prime Minister of that State. 
Within two months of starting this paper, great financial diffi- 
cuity arose but by the efforts of my friend, V. B. Karandikar, 
a donation of Rs. 10,000 was secured from a w^ealthy person 
which enabled us to tide over the difficulty. Soon after, as 
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expected hj ns, the power of the pen of Madkholkar made the 
paper stable, and it created a place for itself in the i?forld of 
newspapers. But subeseqiiently, quarrels and misunderstandings 
arose among us workers which led to the decision of selling 
this paper as a going concern. This paper suffered a great loss 
during the holocaust which occurred in Nagpui after Gandhi’s 
^Assassination. Its Editor, Madkliolkar also suffered a great loss 
individually and he had desciibed all these incidents in a book 
which he had written under the name ‘Tale of a Befugee’. 
After the loss which occurred due to destruction and burning of 
Tarun Bharat^ it became very necessary to stop its publication 
for three weeks, but Madkholkar restarted it with great courage 
and firmness. Even so, the financial loss suffered by it could 
not be recouped. Under these circumstances, any congress 
capitalist would have purchased this paper as a going concern 
even by paying top heavey price for it. But such an offer 
would never have been acceptable to us. After the assassina- 
tion of Gandhi, when I returned to Nagpur, with restrictions 
imposed upon my movements by the Governmexit, the question 
of selling this paper as a going concern was again discussed and 
search for a likely customer started. 

In the year 1949, it was rumoured that the general elec- 
tions in India were going to be held soon. At this time, some 
prominent members of the Bashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh 
began to think of fighting these elections and felt a great need 
for an organ for propaganda. It was well known that 
Bharat was to be sold. Naturally therefore the B. S. S. workers 
expressed their desire to purchase it. We ail met together and 
decided that the B.S.S. workers should start a limited company 
with the name Narkesari, and this compaii}^ should purchavSe 
the Tarun Bharat paper with all its property, outstandings and 
goodwill. While this was being discussed, two or three joint 
meetings of the B.S.S. workers and the Tarim Bharat manage- 
ment were held at my house in Dhantoli. In these meetings, 
the B.S.S. workers pressed me to become the Chairman of the 
company or at least a Director by purcbasing shares to the 
value of Bs. 1,000. Initially, I declined to do so because I had 
a very bitter experience of becoming a Director of limited com- 





Cordial relations of R.S.S. with the Mahasabha : 

I was never a member of the R.S.S. But I liked and 
lospected that organisation. I have a liking for it even now. 


panies and it was dimonlt also for me to find the snm of 
Rs. 1 ,000. But ultimately, on account of too much Insistence by 
the prominent R.S.S. workers I agreed with great reluctance to 
purchase shares of Rs. 1,000 and become a Director. This happe- 
ned either towards the end of July or beginning of August 1949. 

My entry into Hindoo Mahasabha : 

On the 16tb of August 1949, I held a Press Conference at 
my^ house, and amioimced my joining the Hindoo Mahasabha 
giving out full and detailed reasons which prompted me to do 
so. In a few days after this, I was invited to Poona to preside 
over the 51st birth day of Shri G. V. Ketkar, the then Editor 
of Kesari. When I returned to Hagpur from Poona after 
attending this function, I got a shock because those very pro- 
minent workers of the R.S.S. who had so much pressed me to 
join the Narakesari Prakashan Ltd. now began to tell me that 
now they did not want my presence in that company. When 
I asked them the reasons for this redical change in their views, 
they said, ‘Doctorsaheb, you are such a big personality, that 
we do not think it proper to trouble you in this small affair.*’ 

I asked them whether they considered me a baby to swallow 
this unconvincing reason put forth by them. I told them that 
when they pressed me to become a Director of the compan 3 % I 
was as small or as big as I am now. There had not been any 
change in my greatness or smallness in that fortnight. There 
must therefore be some other reason for their change of front. 
But I did not care for it. I had been against taking ux^) this 
responsibility from the very beginning. Therefore whatever 
might have been their reasons 1 felt relieved from the trouble 
because it was not now necessary to find a sum of Rs. 1,000 
and put myself in difficulty. After this, the Narkesari Praka- 
shan Ltd., was established without me and the ownership of 
Tarun Bharat was transferred to this limited company and I 
heaved a sigh of relief for being freed from the misunderstand- 
ings and quarrels among the workers. 
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This orgamsatioB was established in Nagxjur by ‘ my friend 
Dr. K. B. Hedgewar in, 1925. He was a member of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha till his death. During the general elections to the 
Provincial Assemblies in 1936, I was a Congress candidate 
from the Nagpur-Kamptee constituency, and I was opposed by 
my friend Dr. L. V. Paranj]3e on behalf of the Hindoo Maha- 
sabha. During this election, the members of the R.S.S. helped 
the Hindoo Mahasabha candidate and the Volunteers of this 
organisation carried on the Hindoo Mahasabha propaganda in 
favour of Dr. L. V. Paranjx^e, vigorously with full uniforms 
and lathis I had seen this with my own eyes. I did not 
at all feel angry at this. On the contrary, I admired their 
discipline. While I was on the Vicero^^'s Council sometime 
during 1945-46, one of my colleagues in the Council, Sir 
Peroze Khan Noon of Lahore proposed in the Council that the 
R.S.S. should be banned. He said, ''This is a military orga- 
nisation of the Hindoos. It carries on drill and military parade 
with lathis. The Muslims therefore who are in a minority are 
afraid of this organisation. It ^shouId therefore be banned’’. 
I was surprised at this suggestion of Sir Feroze Khan Noon 
and I said, 'Hf such military organisations perpetrated atroci- 
ties on people, they must certainly be banned. I have not yet 
heard of the B.S.S. having perpetrated such atrocities anywhere. 
Sir Peroze Khan Noon also has not given us any information 
about any such actvities like this on its part; but I learn 
from newspapers that the Khaksar organisation of Muslims has 
recently broken the heads of some police officers on the streets 
of Lahore with their spades. Tllbre is an Anglo Indian Deputy 
Superintendent of Police among the injured. Therefore, I sug- 
gest that the Viceroy’s Coumcil should immediately impose a 
ban on the Khaksar organisation and if after this the R. S. S. 
also does similar things, we shall impose a ban on that organsa- 
tion also.” Tt need not be told that Sir .Feroze Khan Noon 
after this, did not insist upon his suggestion. (I believe this 
fact must be known to Shri Gohvalkar, the head of the R.S.S* 
because I think that after this, w^e had met in Delhi). While I 
was the Prime Minister in Alwar in May 1947, the Summer 
Camp of the R.S.S. was held there, and as a Prime Minister I 
rendered all help to the R.S.S. at that time. Shri Golwalkar 
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also had visited Alwar at that time and his public lecture was 
attended by me and all the members of my cabinet and he 
was honoured by a sumptuous feast at the house of one of my 

csolleagneSj viz, Kiinwar Eaghuwir Singh. 

I believe that the R.S.S, must be eiitertainiiig friendly 
sentiments towards me, because when Shri Golwalkar arrived in 
Nagpur on his release from jail after the Gandhi assassination, the 
R.S.S. people purposely took me to the station to welcome him. 
A high platform was erected in the open ground outside the 
station to receive him. On account of my weak heart, I could 
not climb up that platform. Therefore much against my will, I 
was picked up from behind by two stalwarts and seated on the 
platform near Guruji. A photograph of this incident had also 
been published at that time in newspapers. 

It would be evident from the foregoing that the R. S. S. 
people had very friendly feelings towards me, and therefore they 
pressed me to become a Chairman or Director of the Narkesari 
Prakashan Ltd. Naturally I was very much surprised at their 
subsequent opposition to my joining the Company, It was 
difficult to think that they were able to discover some grave 
faults in me during such a short time, and during the period I 
had not indulged in any adverse criticism against the R. S. S. 
In this interval, the only new development was that I had 
joined the Hindoo Mahasabha. Therefore this must have been 
the only reason for their opposition to me. This caused a great 
surprise in my mind, because I had never imagined that the 
R. S. S. which was obviously established to organise and 
strengthen the Hindoo Society could ever be against the Hindoo 
Mahasabha wdiich was also working for the same purpose. 
Moreover, the policy, flag an<i the ideology of both these insti* 
tutions were identical, and both were propagating Hindoo 
nationalism with great earnestness. The hostility harboured 
against the Hindoo Mahasabha by the R. S. S. w^hieh had 
become obvious by this incident, was the 8th wonder of the 
world. Even so, this hostility is a hard fact. I realised this 
during my tours throughout the country after I became the 
president of the All India Hindoo Mahasabha. This also became 
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evident 'during the Tariblis elections; by-elections 'and ‘imlnicipai> 
elections. I thus convinced that the R.S.S. certainly har--, 
beared a feeling of concealed hostility towards the Hindoo. 
Mahasabha, . ' ' , * 

There was no wonder therefore that the paper Tanin Ehamt 
and its editoPp Madkholkarp after it w^as transferred to the 
I%rakesari Prakashan Ltd.? owned by the R.S.S., adopted the 
same policy of hostility towards the Hindoo Mahasabha. Iridivi” 
dually. Madkholkar and myself bear very cordial relations 
towards each other. But I began to suspect that the paper 
Tarim Bharat had adopted the policy of hostility towards me 
and I got the proof of this in January 1955, 

Before I could adequately acquaint the readers with this 
proof p it is necessary to digress a little and refer to the past. 
The Government of Sudan had given a gift of Rs. 1 lakh pounds 
to the Government of India in consideration of the help rendered 
to that country by India during the war. The Government of 
India decided to utilise this sum in having a memorial for the 
Second World War, and established a Committee to decide the 
nature and the place of the memorial. This Committee con- 
sisted of seven members of the Viceroy’s Council including 
myself and presided over by Sir Claude Auchinleck, the then 
Commander-in-Chief of India, This Committee decided that the 
memorial should take the forrn of a National Defence Acadenij?- 
to train up officers of land, naval and air forces. The Govern- 
ment of India accepted, this decision of this Committee and the 
question of choosing a site for this academy arose. Many sites 
were suggested in the various parts of the country and the 
Viceroy, Lord Wavell himself went on a tour to choose the site 
for this academy. One of the sites suggested was Khadakw'asia 
near Poona, at the foot of Sinhagad Fort. I purposely saw 
the Viceroy before he started on this site selection tour, 
and impressed upon him the fact of Khadakwasla being 
the best site for this purpose from all points of view. 

I also gave the Viceroy a short account and the inspiring 
history of Sinhagad and the exploits of Tanaji Malusare. 
On hearing this account given by me, the Viceroy said, 


I'Oh, that place where a maa is' alleged to have climbed 
a fort in the dark with the help of a lizard,’’ I said, 
**Yes, that place, which is inspiring not to es Marathas 
only, but to the whole of India”. 

Punjabis and Marathas : 

On Ms return from this site selection ‘tour. Viceroy, Lord 
Wavell, during the course of an interview told me that Khadak- 
wasia was a proper site for this academy from all points of 
view like geographical situation, terrain and climate. This report 
of the Viceroy was placed before the Committee which approv- 
ed it unanimously. But some members of the Government of 
India affected by parochial considerations, did not like this 
decision of the Committee which was strongly favoured by the 
Commanderdn-Chief and the Viceroy. The dissenting members 
had no courage to say anything to the big personalities like 
the Viceroy and the Commander-in- Chief. But they criticised 
me in an informal talk, because I was a Maharashtrian and 
Khadakwasia near Poona was also in Maharashtra. It is well 
known that the Punjabi Sikh and Punjabi Musalmans are not 
very friendly to each other. But on tMs point, my colleague 
Sir Peroze Khan Koon a Punjabi Muslim, and another colleague 
Sir Jogendra Singh, a Punjabi Sikh, made a common cause. 
They said, Punjab should have been selected for this academy 
as it was the sword arm of India. But I silenced them by 
citing a recent incident in the Great War. Punjabi and Sikh 
regiments were sent by the British to capture Asmara, the 
capital of Eritrea in Africa, 8,000 feet above the sea level, 
from the Italian hands. But these regiments came back without 
performing the task. After this, the British sent the Maratha 
regiments to perfom this task. These Maratha regiments showed 
exceptional skill in mountain warfare, defeated the Italians and 
planted the British flag on Asmara. After giving tMs account, 
I asked my colleagueSj '*Which is the sword arm of India.” 
Subsequently, I told tMs account to the Viceroy also. 

Those who destroyed the Moghul Empire are non*martial : 

The ^ceptance by the GoWnment of India of this site 
of Khadakwasia for this academy irritated one of my colleagues, 
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the Commerce member. Sir Azizul Hoq, who was a Bengali 
Musalman. During an informal talk, he attacked me in the 
presence of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Claude Anchinleck; 
He said, ''Dr. Khare had been successful in his manoeuvres to 
select the site for this academy. But really speaking this 
academy ought to, have been established somewhere in -Bengah 
Because Bengal had been all along kept far distant from mat- 
ters miiitar^T, Azizirl Huq lost himself so much that he began 
to attack the community to which I belonged. He said that 
the Maratha Brahmins were not at all martial. They were only 
quarrel-some. (It might be recalled here, how I had won against 
Azizul Huq and the Viceroy In the matter of appointment of 
the High Commissioner in Australia, and how during this 
quarrel, the Secretary of State had supported me). On this 
Sir Claude Auchinleck said, ''This question has lost all its im- 
portance now, because we have now abolished all distinctions 
between martial and non-martial.’" I said, 'Tt is quite proper 
to do so, but I have my own doubts yet. Recently in Nagpur 3 
dr 4 educated Maratha Brahmins wanted to join the Army as 
common sepoys, but the Recruiting Officer refused to enlist 
them on the ground that they did not belong to a martial 
community. On this refusal one or two of them came to me 
and told me this story of the refusal. I was very much, 
sxirprised by this refusal because the Government of India 
was crying hoarse for recruits and yet more recruits. To seek 
redress of this legitimate grievance, I wrote to the then 
Governor of C. P. and Berar, Sir Henry Twynam and request- 
ed him to intercede in this matter if he had any power to 
alter the policy of the Government of India. I made it plain 
to the Goveinor that if there were any ulterior reasons for 
refusing admission to the Maratha Brahmins, I have no desire 
to go into them. But to say that the Maratha Brahmin is 
not martial is not correct. This letter to the Governor had the 
desired effect and these Maratha Brahmins who were initially 
refusal admission as common sepoys were enlisted. TMs is the 
reason why I said that I had my own doubts,’* 

I continued, "the Marathas fought simultaneously against 
the declining Moghul Empire and the rising British Empire, 


They destroyed the Moghul Empire, but were defeated by^ Ike 
British. On most of the fighting oeeaslons, the leadership of 
the campaign was with the Maratha Brahmins. For instance# 
Bajirao the First, Sadashiv Rao Bha-o Peshwe and others. 
Sadashiv Rao Bhao actna-My hammered the Moghul Throne at 
Delhi. The Marathas fought three wars with the ■ British. The 
leadership during all the Wars, was with the Maratha Brahmins. 
For example, Haripant Tatya Pbadke, and also Bapo Gokhalei 
who -was the Commander-in-Chief of the Maratha Army during 
the third Maratha War and died in action In 1818, This war 
destroyed the Maratha Empire and the British authority was 
established over India. In 1857 also, during the so-called 
Mutiny, the leadership was with the Maratha Brahmins. For 
example, Nanasaheb Peshwe, Tatya Tope and last but not the 
least important, the Rani of Jhansi, who wvas a woman. In 
spite of all these facts, my friend Sir Azizul JSuq says that 
the Maratha Brahmin is not martial. He is a very learned 
man, but I strongly recommend that ha should again learn the 
History of India from the very beginning. The British are 
suspicious about Maratha Brahmins on account of their past 
glorious history. That Is really the reason, why the Maratha 
Brahmins are kept away from the aivmj and the British states- 
men call them sedition mongers. Sir Claude Auchmleck mniled at 
my speech and just to pull my tegs, said, Khure, I hope the 
Maratha Brahmin is not aeditiom noia,^ I a^ome gme a repartee, 
'*The Maratha Brahmin knoios hoia to adjust MmsdfJ’ 

Neglect of the Bombay Government. 

Overcoming such veiled opposition, the Government of 
India finally decided in the month of May 1945 to establish 
the National Defence Academy at Khadakwasla near Poona. 
It was also further decided to impart training in all branches 
of Land, Naval and Air Forces at this institution and to close 
all other subsidiary institutions as soon as this Academy was 
fully established. As usual, this decision was also announced 
by the Government of India, The services of the existing 
Viceroy’s Council of which I was a member were dispensed 
with on the Srd of July 1946,' and the Viceroy’s Council with 
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Nehru as its Vice-President was ushered into being on the 2nd 
of September 1946, After this, nothing was heard about this 
Defence Academy but it was published in papers that the Bombay 
Government was not very anxious to have this academy in 
its territory, and consequently, w^as not very willing to acquire 
the necessary land near Khadakwasla for that purpose. Reading 
this news in papers, the Chief Minister of the Punjab, Khizr Hyat 
Khan (the countr^T- was not divided yet) aimounced in papers 
that if the Bombay Government was not anxious to have that 
academy in its territory, the Government of India should alter 
its decision, and establish it anywhere in the Punjab. In that 
event he would offer any amount of land anywhere for the 
Defence Academy in the Punjab, absolutely free of any cost. 
At this time, I had resumed my medical practice in Nagpur 
and I became very uneasy after reading the news, because I 
could not do anything to prevent this mishap. I thought that 
all my efforts made against odds to enhance the glory and 
importance of Poona were going to be wasted on account 
of the nonviolent foolishness of the Bombay Government. 
But fortunately, this mishap did not take place and Pandit 
Nehru laid the foundation stone of this academy near Khadak- 
wasla on the Dasera day of 1949. I felt very happy after this 
and I blessed the Government of India in my own mind. About 
this time, my friend and biographer Mr. J. R. Joshi, Sub-editor 
of Maharashtra, Nagpur, published an article in the Kesari of 
Poona dated the 11th November 1949, in which he acquainted 
the public with the part I had played in the establishment of 
that academy at Khadakwasla near Poona. 

Strange article in Kesari : 

After completion of the huge buildings of this Academy, it 
was inaugixrated by Morarji Desai, Chief Minister of Bombay 
in January 1955. The Kesari of Poona in its issue of 11th 
January 1955 published a full account of this inauguration 
ceremony sent by its special representative, from Khadak- 
wasla. In this article of the Kesari, the whole credit for deeid- 
ing to establish this academy at Poona was given to Shri N.V. 
Gadgil of Poona. On reading this account in the Kesari of 
the 11th January 1955, my friend Shri J. R. Joshi became 
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wery m'lioh upset and showed me the wrong information about 

M. V. Gadgil published therein. In the beginning, I did not 
take it very seriously and told him, that there w^as nothing siir* 
prising in that, as the special representative of Kesari and Sliri 

N. Gadgil both beioiiged to Poona. ,In a joke, I also quoted, 
a' Sanskrit couplet illustrating this parochial partiality. Obvious- 
ly, my fried Mr. J, R. Josh! could not be satisfied with this 
liumour. He said, ^'This Is not a matter to be lightly dealt 
with. I have written your biography based on the information 
supplied by you. You definitely told me that you had a hand 
in takmg this decision for the establishment of the academy at 
Khadakwasla and I wrote accordingly in your biography. But 
the article in the Kesari gives all this credit to Shri. N. V. 
Gadgil, My biography therefore appears to be false and I 
cannot tolerate that.’’ I said, ‘‘It is a simple matter, you writ© 
another article in the Kesari and get this misinformation cor- 
rected and the matter will, end.” Accordingly, Mr. J. R. Joshi 
wrote an article correcting the wi’ong information about N. V. 
Gadgil on the 13th of January 1955 and sent It to Kesari for 
publication. Wonder of Wonders : if esari instead of publishing 
that article sent it back to Mr. J. R, Joshi, for lack of space 
In the paper on the 17th January 1955. 

Mr. Joshi sent this article to Kesari at my instance; but 
two other friends of mine who had read my biography had^ent 
letters to the Kesari without my knowledge with the same object. 
These letters also were not published hy Kesari^ and they told 
me this with great surprise. One of them is Mr. Parushottam 
Krishna alias Tatyasaheb Klarandikar a famous cloth merchant 
and the ether is Mr. Wasudeo Laxman Prabhune, a senior 
advocate. When I heard this from these two friends, I became 
much pei’tiirbed. I thought that since a responsible (and highly 
placed) paper like the Kesari had refused to publish these 
letters, these friends of mine might think that I had furnished 
false information to my biographer to secure false praise on 
account of feelings of vanity. 

Was it a conspiracy ? 

After this I requested Mr. Joshi to get the article dated the 
13th January 1955, and refused by Kesari^ published in Tarm 
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iMaJi^irasMra of IMagptir. Accordingly, Mr. ■ Joslii 
requested tlie editors of both these paners to do so. It was 
most Significant that the editor of Tanin Bharat Madkholkar, 
a friend of Joshi and his sometime colleague in the Maliarashtray 
refused this request of Mr. Joshi. Similarly, Shri Piirupliottam. 
Diwakar Dhawale, the editor of Maharashtra where JosM himself 
was one of the , sub-editors for the previous 20 years, refused 
this request of Mr. Joshi. When Joshi gave me this informa- 
tion of their refusal, I was afraid that there was perhaps a 
ponspiracy of some papers to bring about my fall by moral 
assassmation. Madkholkar went a step further; not only did 
he refuse to publish this letter of Joshi after being refused 
by Kesari, but the very next day he published a news 
alleged to have been received from New Delhi, in which 
he gave the credit of deciding to establish this academy 
at Khadakwasla to Mr. N. V. Gadgil. On account of this, 
I was not only shocked, but I almost lost all confidence 
in human nature, because Madkholkar had been inform* 
ed by me personally about the part played by me in the 
establishment of this Defence Academy, several years ago. 
Besides this, before actually publishing my biography In 
December 1949, my friend Mr. Joshi had showed it to 
Madkholkar as a senior colleague of his, and for 3 or 4 
days, it was jointly read by myself Joshi and Madkholkar 
in my house and as a literary expert, Madkholkar had 
made many suggestions to improve the language. 

In view of the refusal of Kemriy Maharashtra and Tar tin 
to publish the article of J. R. Joshi dated 13th January 
1955 and to give the correct information about the establish- 
ment of the Defence Academy at KhadakAvasIa, I asked Mr. 
Joshi to get his article published in some other papers so that 
the truth should be known to the public. It w^as fortunate that 
the English dailies of Nagpur, viz., the Hitavada and the Nagpur 
Times and the Marathi dailies the Bharat and the Kal of Poona 
and the Marathi weekly the Hindoo of Bombay, readily publi- 
shed that article of Joshi. During his speech %vhjle Inaugurating 
this Academy, Morarjibhai Desai, the Chief Minister of Bombay 
had complained against the Government of India for changing 
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the origiiial policy of that academy* I wrote an article siippor* 
ting this complaint of Morarji against the Government of India' 
and sent it for pubication to the Kesari of Poona which tliis 
time showod great eonrtsey and pubiished it on 23rd Janimry 
1955. My article is as follows : 

While inaugurating this academy at Khadakwasla, the 
Chief Minister of Bombay, Mr. Morarji Desai had complained 
that although the Bombay Government gave land wnrth Es,, 40 
lakhs to that academy free of cost, the Government of India 
ignored the Bombay Government completely with regard to the 
policy of that Academy. Without making any reference to the 
Government of Bombay the Government of India had decided 
that the first three years course of military education should 
be taught at Khadakwasla and the final fourth year course 
should be taught at Dehradun. Morarji Bhai had emphasised 
In his speech that, that decision of the Government of India 
was improper and had requested the Govenment of India to 
reconsider it and to make arrangements to teach the whole 
course at Khadakwasla.'’ 

I give my full support to this complaint and the request 
made by Morarji Bhai. In my opinion also this action of the 
Government of India to change the original decision is improper, 
harmful, and unnecesssary and wasteful. Before the attainment 
of independence, I was a member of the Auchinleck Committee 
which took all the decisions in connection with this Aeadem 3 ^ 
It was decided then that as soon as the Khadakwasla academy 
begins to work, the secondary institution at Dehradun should 
be immediately closed, because Dehradun was only a feeder 
institution to Sandhurst. Attempts were made to create diffi- 
culties and obstructions on provincial and parochial grounds at 
the time of the Auchinleck Committee also. But that Commi- 
ttee fortunately brushed them aside; It is very unfortumte that 
in the post independence Government of India, such parochial 
sentiments should raise their head. It is well knowm that the 
province of U. P. dominates the Government of India and I 
emphatically say here that the, institution at Dehradun is allowed 
to continue even after the establishment of the institution at' 
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Khad^rkwasla, only to please some U. P. Minister. Dehradnn 
is a district in U. P. It is reprehensible that India’s revenues 
should be wasted to please any Minister. Dr. Kat ju who has 
become the Defence Minister is earnestly requested to look into 
the matter and arrive at a proper decision.” 

By publishing this article, the Editor of Kesari also helped 
in removing the public misunderstanding although unintention- 
ally. I express my gratitude here to him for this small mercy. 

After this, I asked Mr. Joshi to send a cutting of 
Hitamda containing his article dated 13th January 1955 to 
Mr. N. V. Gadgil, with a request that he should disclose 
if he had taken any part in deciding the site for the 
Khadakwasla Academy. I thought that since this special 
representative of Kesari had publicised N. V. Gadgil’s 
name in the Kesari, he would come forward to disclose 
all facts and clear the misunderstanding. But Gadgil kept 
silent. He did not even care to send a reply to Mr. Joshi. 
It might have been convenient for Gadgil to remain 
silent, but it was most inconvenient to me. Therefore, to 
clear the misunderstanding created by Kesari, I wrote to 
Or. Balkrishna Keskar, the Information Minister of the 
Government of India and requested him to send me the 
official information about Khadakwasla. Dr. Keskar very 
promptly replied and gave me all the authentic infor- 
mation about the establishment of Khadakwasla. When I 
showed this letter of Dr. Keskar to Mr. Joshi he felt very 
happy, and said, “Doctor Saheb, truth has now come out. 
I will not now fear anybody. This authoritative statement 
of the Government of India is a direct reply, to all those 
who attempted to insinuate ^at, what I wrote in your 
blograph.v was false. Tarun Bharat not only refused to 
publish my article, but next day, it wrote an article 
supporting the incorrect statement of Kesari, I will now 
write another article based on the statement of Dr. 
Balkrishna Keskar,. the Information Minister, and ask 
Tarun BTuirat to pablish it and remove the injustice done 
to me.*’:; , 


After this, in the iB,onth of February, I went to Delhi k> 
•fittend the session of the Lok Sabha. But I was told that 
Tarmi Bharai published this article ■written by tjoshi on the 24t!i 
February 1955, which was as follows : 

Authoritative , ciarification of the mlsenderstauditi^' 
about Khadakwasla : 

Latterly, some Marathi newspapers in Maharashtra, while 
publishing "the account of the inaug'uration of the Defence 
Academy at Khadakwasla had given the credit of deciding to. 
establish that academy at Khadakwasla to Mr. 'N. V. GadgiL 
This was .Incorrect. I therefore asked Dr, Khare to get the true 
information, about it from the Government of India. I have? 
seen that letter received by Dr. Khare from the Information 
Minister of the Government of India, I would quote here the 
contents from that letter referring to the contended matter. It 
is as follows : 

'^The Government of India apppointed a Committee in the 
month of May 1945 and entrusted to i t, the task of establish* 
ing aDefenee Academy to train up, officers for Land, Naval and 
Air Forces. The very first item in the findings recorded by this 
Committee is as follows : — 

**The Committee decides to establish the Dafence Academy 
at Khadakwasla near Poona to train officers for the R. I, N., 
R. A. F. and the Army.*' 

"‘Dr* Khare resigned his seat on the Viceroy's Council on 
the 3rd of July 1946. He was therefore a member of the 
Viceroy's Council in the month of May 1945. Shri N. V. Gadgii 
was no where near the Government of India at that time* It is 
therefore obvious that he could not have done anything in taking 
the decision to establish the Academy at Khadakwasla,** 

Jagannath Ramchandra Joshi, 
Nagpur. 

/ , I 6’^ess.my Ihanks to Tarm Bharat and Its Editor, 

Madkholkar for publishing this final letter of Mr. JosM and thus 
helping to clear all misunderstanding but this cannot be said of 
MaharmMra, 
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Abolition of discrimination between black and white : 

When I took charge of my office in the Viceroy's .Connelly 
Tarions people from various ccuntries had , sought -.-shelter • in 
India as refugees od account of the War. These refugees eon» 
sisted of people from Burma, Malaya, Turkey, Greece, Poland, 
and Malta* Some were- white and some were black, ' The black 
or coloured refugees consisted mainly of the Indian resident® 
from Malaya and Burma, and the white refugees consisted 
mainly of Europeans from Malta, Greece and Poland* The 
problem of looking after these refugees both .Asiatics and 
Europeans was only human, but in this matter also the 
cursed tendency of racial discrimination was exhibited. 
All European refugees were under the charge of Sir 
Reginald Maxwell, the Home Member and all Asiatic 
refugees were given in the charge of Shri M, S. Aney, the 
member for Indians overseas, 

Black road and white road t, 

-The evils of this policy of discrimination between - the black 
and the white became very apparent at the time of the Japanese 
occupation of Burma, when people began to flee from Burma, 
in this calamity which was equally suffered by all, the Govern* 
ment of India ought to have behaved impartially without making 
any discrimination between Asiatics and Europeans, but this did 
not happen. The Government of India did not render any help 
by way of providing food or conveyance to the Indians who 
fled from Burma and took refuge in India, but it rendered all 
help to the European citizem and merchants who fled from 
Burma and sought shelter in India, These Europeans got a right 
royal reception. Separate roads were marked out for their 
convenience, and this discrimination based on colour had 
reached such a pitch, that even roads were named as black road 
and white road. If there was a althy Indian merchant 
owning a car and employing a European manager, his car was 
given to the Europeen manager and the Indian was asked to 
trudge along. On account of this devilish discrimination, hund- 
reds of Indians fell victims to privation, misery and even wild 
beasts, while coming to India from Burma* 



When Mr« M, S. Aney was a member of ehe Ticeroy^ 
Council he was heckled for this discrimination in the Central 
Assembly and the Government of India had to appoint a Comml- 
ttee to go into this question. The report of this Committee 
came into my hands, because Aney had resigned on account of 
Gandhi’s fast. But even before receiving this report, I liad 
moved in this matter of discrimination, as soon as I took charge 
of the department, because, it was impossible for me tempera^ 
mentally to tolerate this discrimination. I suggested to the 
Viceroy that the work of looking after these refugees whether 
Europeans or Asiatics should be given in the charge of one 
member who ever he might be. If this was done, it would 
result in ecconomy and uniformity of work. I therefore requ©s« 
ted the Viceroy that either the charge of refugees from Malaya 
and Burma should be handed over to the Home Member or the 
charge of Europeans from Poland, Greece, Malta etc., should 
be handed over to my department. The Viceroy saw the 
reasonableness of my suggestion, and handed over the charge 
of European refugees to my department : 


Black man in charge of white ref ugees : 

The centres of white refugees were at Kolhapur, Madras, 
Coimbatore, Ootaeamund etc. There was a camp of about 
4,000 Polish refugees at Kolhapur. I toured these areas 
deliberately to show to the white refugees that a black 
man was now in charge of their welfare. The camp 
commandants of these refugee camps were generally European 
retired military officers. The work of one of these Comman- 
dants, probably at Coimbatore was not satisfactory, and many 
complaints had been received against him from the white 
refugees themselves. While on tour, I enquired into these 
complaints, and the charge of neglect and carelessness was 
proved against him as a result of the enquiry. I dismissed him 
on the spot and appointed his immediate subordinate who was 
a black cobra polish Indian, in his place. This action of mine 
was opposed by the Secretary of my Department, Mr. Bozman, 
I. C. S. But I over-ruled him and thus broke the vicious piao- 
Me© based upon colour prejudice. Mr. Bozman was a diligent, 
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obedient and, efficient officer and be was sympathetic towards 
the Indians In South Jfrica, but sometimes, his advice to go 
slow .was not to my liking. One day therefore I remarked on 
a file, “You cannot always appreciate the Indian view point, 
because you are congenitally Incapable of doing so.” After thisg 
Mr. " Eozman was soon transferred to U.S.A. from my Depart*- 
meiit for War propaganda, and his place was filled in by Mr. 
R. H., Banerjee, I. C« S. who was the secretary to the Governor 
of C. P. and Berar. It was not possible usually for a Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council to secure an I. C. S. Secretary of his 
choice. There was a separate Committee to make -these appoint^ 
'inents. But somehow or other,' I manoeuvred to get ' 
B.anerjee a' man of roy choice as my Secretary and he^ was 
always very helpful to me. 

During my tour of Madrid s to inspect the white refugee 
camps there, I had an occassloo to deliver a public lecture in 
English on the question of Indians in South Afiiea and Burma. 
Sir V. T. Krishnamachari ex-Diwan of Jaipur and the present 
Vice Ghainnan of the Planning Commission presided over this 
meeting at Mylapore. Sir Srinivas Shastri, ex-High Commis- 
sioner in South Africa ailing from heart trouble and bent down 
with age, attended this meeting taking support of a friend’s 
shoulder. While going home after hearing my lecture, he specially 
called me, shook hands with me and with great emotion said, 
“Dr. I purposely came only to hear your lecture, I had never 
met you before and I was harbouring an unfriendly feeling 
towards you. But it was removed by hearing your lecture 
today. I am so happy to meet you personally.” 

Two Maharashtrian Institutions in DelM : 

I stayed in DelM as a member of the Viceroy’s Council for 
3 years and 2 months. During this period, I was the President 
of the Maharashtra Qub, New Delhi, and the Maharashtra 
Sneha^amwardhak Samaj, Old Delhi. The Silver Jubilee of the 
Maharashtra Snebasamwardhak Samaj was celebrated %ritb great 
e’elat and enthusiasm In the spring of 1944. I myself went to 
some friends for collecting subscription for this function which 
caused a great surprise. Some of them thought that I was 
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i sing undue and official influence for this purpose. But 1 
j roinptl^ iomovcd this niisundei standing, I told them that I 
was a democrat and I had no right to take any work from 
anybody unless I also put my shoulder to the work. Even if 
they refused to give any subscTiption, I would not feel for it. 
This clariSeation removed all misunderstandings. I secured the 
services of His Highness Shri Jiwajirao Shinde Maharaja of 
Gwalior to preside over this function} and the Maharaja ex- 
l>ressed his deep gratitude for honouring him publicly. 

Brihao (All) Maharashtriya Conference : 

This Brihan Maharashtriya Conference was held at Khandwa 
in the month of December liJ44. I was elected to preside ovea 
this. In the course of my presidential addrass, I had given 
expression to an interesting idea. I said that the British 
should quit India (I was then a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council), and they should hand over the Indian territory 
to the prominent princes according to the tradition of 
history. These princes should act only as constitutional 
governors, the only difference being that this office was 
hereditary. In some measure, this idea of mine was 
realised soon after and several provinces like Rajastan, 
Madhya Bharat, Pepsu, Mysore, Sourashtra and Hydera- 
bad were formed under the ruling princes styled as 
Rajpramukhs and with powers only of a constitutional 
Governor. Out of these princely States, one still endures 
under the name of Mysore headed by a Rajpramukh. 
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public lecttires. Some princes had also promised big donations- 
lo me for tliis purpose. I had also in view a suitable site for 
this building in New Delhi and I had called upon the officers 
who were connected with the disposal of this site. But I had 
to soon resign my office and quit Delhi and my dream remained 
unrealised. But thanks to Mr. N. V. Gadgib who became a 
Minister in the Neliru Government in August 1947, and made 
successful efforts to build a building under the name and style 
of Brahaii Maharashtra Bhawan in Pahadganj^ with arrange-^ 
ments for boarding and lodging in Maharashtrian style for 
Visitors to Delhi. 

UBveiling of the bust of Lokamanya at Ratnagiri : 

The people at Ratnagiri decided to erect a memorial of 
Lokamanya Tilak in the house in which he was born. They 
formed a Committee for this purpose which decided to erect a 
bust in the house in which Lokamanya was born, so that people 
of Ratnagiri might see his image everyday. This Committee 
invited me to Ratnagiri to unveil the bust. I readily accepted 
the invitation because I regarded it as a great honour to myself*. 
Although I had never the good fortune of coming in direct 
contact or association with the Lokamanya, yet I regarded him 
as a Guru since the 1905 session of the Congress held at Banaras^ 
1 had attended this session at Banaras in December 1905 
as a volunteer and I saw Tilak there for the first time In 
my life. After this, I attended Tilak ’s lecture In 191)7 
while in Govenment service at Khamgaon. This Incident 
gave a right about-turn to my life and from a Government 
servant I became a public man. Even after resigning 
Government service, I had no occasion to associate with 
Tilak in public life except that I presented a purse to him 
at Sitabuldi in 1918 on behalf of the people. Although 
I came in intimate contact with Gandhi, in public life he 
could never take the place of Tilak in my mind. 

There was a great contrast hetv7een the political situation 
at Khamgacn in 1907 and at Ratnagiri in 1944. Obviously^ 
India had progressed. The District Magistrate Buldana castL 
gated me for attending Tiiak’s lecture at Khamgaon as a 



G'Ovemiiient servant and I was soon transferred from tiiere a# a 
pnnislimento But the I. C. S. Collector' of Batnagirl attended 
my lecture in praise of Tiiak delivered while nnveiling Ms bust® 
Maturailys tMs amused me and I could not restrain myself and 
I burst out in my speech, See bow times have changed in 
the past 37 years. The District Magistrate of BiiMaiia fa 
1'9I}7 teased me and transferred me for attending Tiiak's 
lecture at Khamgaon as a Government servant, and today 
at Ratnagiri when I am singing the praise of the late 
Lokamanya Tiiak in my speech, the I. G. S. Collector of 
Ratnagiri is attending, I trust with great respect and 
devotion, perhaps because I am an Exective CounclEor.” 
There was no wonder that when I uttered tMs sentence, the 
whole place resounded with clapping. 


Give up Defeatist Mentality : 

At tMs time, I presided over the Eleventh Annual Meeting 
of the Chitpawan Brahmin Students Aid Society held at Ratna- 
giri, In my presidential speech, I said, *T feel very happy to visit 
this birth place of Lokamanya Tiiak, The traditional importance 
of tMs place has been enhanced by the birth of Lokamanya^ 
The Italian traveller Morcopolio who visited India in the 
i2th century, has recorded his appreciation of the cleverness 
of Chitpawan Brahmins. The CMtpawan Brahmins have 
attained high eminence in the history of India from 1710. The 
four successive generations of great men among the Peshwas vk., 
Balaji Vishwanath, Bajireo the First, Nanasaheb and Eider 
Madhorao are incomparable in the history of any country in the 
world. The CMtpawans have also produced CMmaji Appa who 
drove away the Portugesse from the fort of Bassein, Raghoba 
Dada who planted the Maratha flag beyond the Attock river, 
SadasMv Rao Bhau who although defeated at Panipat, made the 
victory of the Pathans only a pyrrMc victory, and STana Fadnavis 
the great minister of the Peshwas of whom the British were 
afraid during the glorious Maratha Mstory. In the present 
times also, the CMtpawans have produced eminent politicians 
like Ranade, Tiiak and Gokhale and Sawarkar etc. Under these 
circumstances, I do not undemtand why CMtpawans today 
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exliibit a defeatist mentality... Our success will be again assured 
if we modernise ourselYes.” 

daiprakash Narayan : . , 

When I took charge of my office in the 'Viceroj^s ' Council, 
Congress leaders of socialist persuasion had gone imdergroiind. 
Prominent among them were Jaipmkash Narayan, Ram Manohar 
Lohia, Achy ut Pat wardhan and Mrs, Aruna Asaf Ali. Axuna 
Asaf Ali was underground in Calcutta preaching independence 
on the sly to the military personnel. Jaiprakash was arrested 
by the British while crossing over to Nepal and imprisoned in 
the Lahore Fort. It was rumoured at that time that he was 
being terribly persecuted. 

Mrs. Aruna Asaf All’s confidence in me: 

Under these circumstances, one of my nephews, Baburao 
Sohoni, working in the Khadi Dapartment of the Congress had 
been to Calcutta for some business. He accidentally met Aruna 
Asaf Ali in a hotel. Aruna Asaf Ali gave him a letter written 
and signed by her to be secretly delivered to me at Delhi. In 
that letter Aruna Asaf Ali had bitterly criticised the Congress 
High Command for doing injustice to me during the Kham 
episode and had requested me to try and lessen the persecution 
of Jaiprakash Narayam She had also mentioned in that letter 
about her activities relating to undermining the loyalty of the 
troops. This was a measure of her confidence in me. She had 
signed in this letter only three letters — A. A. A. It was dangerous 
to keep such a letter with me at that time. 1 therefore des« 
troyed it immediately on receipt and made some efforts to 
lessen the persecution of Jaiprakash Narayan. 

Sarat Chandra Bose : 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerji had also sent me such a letter 
about Sarat Chandra Bose, who was in detention. Accordingly 
I made efforts in his case also. The letter sent to me by Dr. 
Syama Prasad Mookerji is as follows : 
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17, Ashutosh Mookheijee 
Boad, Calcutta. 

Dated 18th October 1944. 

Dear Dr. Khare, 

"I am writing today about a difficult matter in the hope- 
that you will be able to do something. Bay before yesterday, 
Sisir Bose, the third son of Shrijub Sarat Chandra Bose, was 
suddenly arrested while he' was on his way to the Medical College. 
He is a senior student of the college and is due to appear at the' 
final examination in April next. His work in the College kept 
him entirely busy from morning till night and there had been 
occasions when he had to pass his nights in the College Hospital.' 
He was the only male adult member in Mr. Bose’s farcily who 
was looking after the family. Mr. Bose’s eldest son is employed' 
outside Bengal and can seldom come to Calcutta. I enquired 
of Sir Naaumuddin here and he told me that the an-est had 
been made under orders of the Government of India. I also- 
understand that very likely he mil be removed somewhere out- 
side Bengal. Ido not know if you can possibly help us in the 
matter. His case certainly deserves to be re-examined. If 
however his release is not possible, may I suggest that he may 
be detained at the same place where his fatner is staying, so 
that one may have the company of the other. This is not an 
impossible request, but it all depends on how the Homo Member- 
will look upon it. I shall feel immensely grateful if you will 
kindly do something before final orders are passed. The other- 
member to whom I am writing is Sir. A. K. Boy, who I. 
understand is not in Delhi at the present moment. 

With kind regards,” 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Syama Prasad Mooketji 

Maharani of Kolhapur : 

Once, while I was on tour at Poona, a imddle aged widowed-. 
Maharani of Kolhaptir, invited me for tea at her bungalow. 
When I went there, I found that the Maharani was under sur- 
veillance. But the Maharani very ■skilfully conveyed to me that 
^e was not allowed to go to K<^ha|>ar. I was surprised at 
this and after going to Drihi, !'. approached the Viceroy and 
secured for her p^missiou to vfeit Kolhapur. 


. ..CHAPTER X 

H’NDOO TOtERANCE AND MUSLIM FINATICISM 

The Government of India stopped, the Haj ; pilgrimage of 
Indian Musalmans at the time of the Second World W^ar as there 
was danger from enemy submarines and. torpedoes in the Arabia® 
sea.' It was the responsibility of my deparment to mafee arrange?, 
ments for this Muslim pilgrimage to Mecca. . Realising that this 
was the religious duty of Muslim brethren, I appeMed to tbl 
Secretary of State in 1944 to secure his permission for this piL 
^image and I impressed upon him that it was improper to keep the 
Musalmans away from the pilgrimage for a long time because it 
i^as a religious duty enjoined upon them and requested him t© 
spare a naval ship to accompany the pilgrim ship for its protec-, 
fcion. The Secretary of State accepted my suggestion and the, 
Haj pilgrimage was arranged in 1944. The Musalmans generally 
had therefore a very good opinion about me. . 

Opposition by Muslim Leaguers : " ' 

On account of this tolerance and respect for their reli- 
gion shown by me, the Musdimans' all over India right fronpi 
Peshawar to Tuticorin arranged a grand party aind presents 
ed me with an address in the Anglo-Arabic College, Delhi. 
The silver casket in which this address was presented was, 
Ombossed by some scenes from Mecca-Medina, but th© 
Muslim Leaguers tried to oppose this grand function b|; 
picketing at the doOr, but this attempt on their partwus 
unsuccessful and the funtion was a grand success attended 
by some European and Muslim colleagues of mine. In my 
reply to the address, I seyerly criticised the scheme of 
Pakistan." ' 

Satyartha Prakash : \ ' ' 

After describing the tolerance of a Hindoo, I now proceOd 
to describe Muslim fanaticism. . 

Satyartha Prakash is a religious scriptme of the Arya Samajists; 
It is regarded as suchfrom the times of Swami Dayanand Saraswatil 
But the Sind Go vernm^t imposed a ban on the. I4th Chdpter'df 
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S'atyartlia Prakash about Hovemb^r 1944. • If thus became aa 
offence to keep this Chapter with one or to spread it. On aecouhl 
of this the Axya Samajists rightly complained that the Sind 
Government had encroached upon their religious liberty. Natu- 
rally the Aiya Samajists -made efforts to get this ban removedo 
They even ' threatened thfe 'Sind -"Govemment with Satyagraha* 
Some' prominent leaders ' of the Arya SamaJ called on me at Delhi' 
and requested me 'to help 'them 'in this matter. 

Governineiit will not yield without a strong agitation : 

■ ' V I told these leaders that it 'was unnecessary to persuade me 
to render help. I was also a Hindoo and I regarded any attack 
on any sect of the Hindoos as an attack on myself. But I do not 
think that the Government will yield merely by making requests. 
Nothing should be expected until an agitation was started which 
would put the Govemment in difficulty. It would be of mo use 
to complain to the Viceroy against the Sind Goyemment. TM 
.'Viceroy would refuse to interfere because under the Provincial Auto* 
rmny Act of IQSoj law and order was entirely the responsibility of 
<£ Provincial OovernrmnL But I assured them^ that whatever it 
might bej I would speak to the Viceroy in this- matter in a straight^ 
forward manner, 

Satyartha Frakash and Quoran : 

Soon after this, in the course of an interview I broached this 
subject mth the Viceroy and requested him to put pressure on 
the Sind Govdirhinent, and remove this injustice done to the 
Arya Samajists who were a very small minority in Sind. I told 
the Viceroy that, that action of the Sind Government was taken 
only for crushing the Arya Samajists. Satyartha Prakash was 
not a new book a^ it was published about 75 years ago. It was 
read all over India and rfiany Hindoos regarded if as a religious 
scripture. How was it possible that in Sind alone it would causa 
tire^ch of peace ? I pointed out to the Viceroy that it was his 
duty to protect the minority in Sind land its tights, and requested 
him to give a directive to the Sind GoverhMefit to remove the ban 
on ’Satyartha Prakash. If this directive disobeyed by the 
Sind Government I would urge upon him to ban the passages in 
^mrrni which were objectionabl© to the Hindoos. For example^ 
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.tile faitMul are eiijomed m the Qaoraii to swoop down -apon the 
houses of idolators and destroy them after festivals like Id and 
and fasts like Ramzan are over. It was certain that 
that directive in the Qiiomn led to communal riots at the time of 
these Blohamedan festivals. Every, scripture of ever}^ religion 
contains something or other objectionable for people of other faiths . 
Bible also describes us Hindoos and Muslims as Heathens or 
infidels. It is therefore necessary that people of every religion 
siiould learn to be tolerant to others and there should be no ban 
on the scriptures of any religion. The Musalmans do not accept 
this. It is therefore necessary to make them realise this to main- 
tain peace and order. 

This long sermon of mine was not relished by the Viceroy 
on account of his obvious partiality towrards the Musalmans. 
He at once said with emphasis, ^‘Dr. Khare, this suggestion of 
yours is sure to cause communal riots all over the country. I 
retorted, My suggestion is the only way to stop communal riots 
in the country' for all times.” It became obvious from that 
conversation with the Viceroy that the ban on Satyartha Prakash 
would not be removed. Still I did not give up my effort. I 
thought of bringing that matter before the Executive Council and 
with that end in view, I wrote to the Home Member, Sir Eraneis 
Mudie, L C. S., the following letter: 

2, KING EDWARD ROAD 
NEW DELHI, 

loth November 1944. 

My dear Sir Francis, 

. The Sind Government has imposed ban on the 14th Chaptej* 
of Satyartha Prakash, a book which is regarded as a scripture by 
millions of Hindoos. I have not read the book myself, but I 
believe it is an exposition of the Vedas and the 14th Chapter, I am 
told, is devoted to a comparative study of various religions includ- 
ing Hindooism, Christianity, Islam, Sikhism etc. etc. As it is 
a comparative study, it is bound to contain criticism which may 
be objected to by oversensitive and fanatic minds. It is under- 
stood that the book is over 75 years old and I think it is too late 
in the day to say that it leads to disturbance of communal peace. 


. "All religions' ’scriptures contain something or other which' may 
not he relished hj followers of other faiths. Bible contains dero- 
gatory references to Heathens and Quoran also contains such 
references to infidels and idoiators. Palmer’s English translation 
of Holy Quoran in its 9th Chapter contains the follomdhg sentence 
on page IB : When the sacred months ( that is Ramzan ) are 
passed away., kill the idoiators wherever you may find them. ’’ 

This one sentence has had and is having disastrous effects ort 
communal peace in India, The communal riots which follow in 
the wake of every Muslim festival like Id, and which result in 
killing of idoiators ( Hindoos ) can be traced to this one sentence. 
I do not want to say anything derogatory about Quoran or^ any 
other scripture. My motto is mutual goodwill and tolerance, 
I therefore think that the Government of India should consider 
the recent ban imposed by the Sind Government on Satyartha 
Prakash and issue a directive to the Sind Government in the 
interest of communal harmony and peace. I think, this can be 
done in accordance with the new amendment to the Government 
of India Act, 1935, which gives power to the Central Government, 
to issue such directives as was done to the Bengal Government 
in the matter of food. If this is not done, I think, ir is fair to bah 
the sentences referred to in the Quoran in pursuance of the policy 
of fairness and neutrality to all religions which no doubt is the 
policy of the British Government, If this is not done, I think, 
it will be a direct incitement to the Hihdobs to be fanatics and 
intolerant. I have sent a copy of this letter to the Hon’ble the 
Law Member for his information. 

Yours sincerely, 


Sir Francis Sludie’s letter to mp : 

' . . KEW DEEHI, 

16th-17th November 1944. 

Pear Dr.Khare,- ^ . V ■r ■ . 

; Please refer to your confidentialletter dated the 15th Novem- 
ber regarding Satyartha Prakash in wMch you suggest that the 


Hokottbable Sib FBASfCis Mudie, 
•e:. c.i. E., as.r., home member, 
NEW DELHI 
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60¥emBiej!at of , -India ^siioxild issne 'iiireetioiiB:IO::.tiie SMd Govemo. 
me'iit '. to, remove their ban. As explained in -the' Hoitse^ I -thinks 
siieh action wonld only make matters • worse, For tie presentg 
’Ihe 'dispute is really eondned to, Sind, though there is some trouble 
ii3:;the -PunJaK- If the Government of India- were to take " the 
action, as proposed, the dispute at once becomes an all India onoo 

So There is another reason why I consider action proposed 
Snappropiiate ■ and that is, that the Government of India might 
direct a certain Provincial Government that certain action- should 
be taken in order to keep the peace which' was obviously dis^ 
turbed in the province, but it would be a most dangerous thing 
for the Government of India to direct a Provincial Government 
not to take action which they consider necessaiy to maintain the 
peace. ' d.; ' 

3« I am afraid, I do not agree with yon that cohimiinal 
rioting is due to a certain text which yon quote from the 
Ouoran* It is due to a variety of causes, the principa! One 
feeing competition lor power and prestige, 

4, I am sending a copy of this letter to the Honourable 
ihe Law Member*-;, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Edi’^j -Sir Francis MudiOo 
Hokoubable Db, Khabe, m. b, , 


My rejoinder to Mudie s 

2, KIKO EBWABB EAOBf, 
HEW BELHt 

• 18th November, 1944 


Dear Sir Francis, 

Thank you for your reply to my confidential letter dated the 
I5th„ I quite agree with you that we should not do anything which 
Would mie: matters Worse, But I am afraid, since the action 
taken by the Sind Government Is definitely in pursuance of a 
I’esoIuMon pissed by the AH India Muslim League, it is possible 
•that* th6 agitation may be an^dl' ‘India one/."- -! 
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2. I quite agree,,that' is iiie to s 
variety of causes® tlie principle being competition for power 
and prestige* ■' If tMs is so® I' really- do not understand why 
•Satyartba Prakasti should- be exclusively the cause of 
communal bitterness and a likely breach of peace in Siaiit 


Sie, jfeAl^CIS MubiEj. ^ ; 
■■ OeS.i.j o«BcE. 


Yours sineerely^ 

iS4} . He Be Kabu 


Congress helps the Muslim League e 

■ I had sent a copy of the letter -seat by me to Home Member 
Sir - Praneis Mudie, to Sir A* K. Roy, the Law Member* But 
unfortunately, he did not take any notiee and no other member 
supported me* Hence I had to keep quiet. "WTien the Hindoo* 
Mahasabha leader Bhai Paramanand moved an adjournment 
motion in the House to protest against this ban on Satyartha 
Prakash and when voting took place on that motion, I remained 
neutral, giving previous intimation to Sir Sultan Ahmed, the then 
leader of the House. 'The Muslim League Members of the Assem- 
bly and all the Government members voted against the ^journ- 
ment motion moved by - Bhai Parmanand. But it was amazing 
that some Congress members also joined them. Heedless to say 
that Bhai Parmanabd’s motion was defeated. One of my collea- 
gues Sir Feroze Khan Noon did not like my remaining neutral 
and complained' to the Viceroy that I did not support the Govern- 
ment on that motion. When Viceroy asked me to give explana-' 
tion of my conduct, I told him that I remained neutral after taking 
the previous permission of the leader of the House. I also told 
the Viceroy that on account of the talk between us on the subject, 
he was fully aware of my views. The ban on Satyartha Prakash 
was a religious question, I could nbt therefore support the Govern-. . 
ment by killing my own conscience. Th© Viceroy was satisfied 
with that explanation and the cspmpialnt of Sir Peroze Khan Noon 


CHAPTER XI ' 

CRINGING, DEMORALISED AND FALLEN 
CONGRESSMEN 

An litter Falsehood : 

5 small and big Congressmen are vain and untrue enough 
to* carry, on propaganda that .freedom was won by non« violent 
non-co-operation promulgated by Gandhi, mthout shedding a drop 
of blood. They do so because that is the only means to maintain 
the prestige of the Congress party. What to say of other 
Congressmen even Mahatma Gandhi had stated in 1947? 
that the British left the country on account of the Satya^ 
graha of the Congress. This is utterly false. Burma and 
Ceylon have also got their freedom. But nobody had practised 
any non-violent non-co-operation in those two countries. Why 
did the British then quit those countreis 1 Although 
Mahatma Gandhi himself had denied the authorship of 
the 1942 Onit India Movement in his reply to 
the Viceroy, Congressmen now brazen-facedly 
claimed the authorship of that movement, because 
it was convenient to do so. Out of these two con**" 
tradictory statements, the one made by the Mahatma deny- 
ing the authorship of the movement, and the other made, 
by Congressmen claiming the authorship of the movement, 
one must be false. Both of them cannot be true. What- 
ever it may be, the movement failed as the British suppressed it 
in no time. If the movement had succeeded, the Congress leaders 
would have been installed in seats of authority directly on their 
relea^se from jail. But this did not happen. On the contrary, 
the Congress leaders became dejected, frustrated and disappointed 
on account of their long incarceration in jail. Some of them ( Mr< 
Sri Prakash, the present Governor of Bombay, , being one of them ) 
even did not hesitate to lower themselves to the extent of request- 
ing me (once censured and humbled by them ) for their release. 
A fascimile photograph of a letter received by me regarding the 
release of the Congress leaders, from Sir John Colville, the officiat- 
ing Viceroy, has been published in my Marathi biography written 
'by''Sh]ri;J.:;E.: JbsM in';T950.:; 
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The attitude of supplication and surrender displayed by some 
of the Congress leaders need not surprise any one because, Gandhi 
also has exhibited the same attitude all along* The account of 
Gandhi’s farcical fast in February 1943 when he was being fed with 
sweet lime juice as and when necessary has already appeared in 
a previous chapter in this book. It has also been disclosed in 
a previous chapter in this book, how in the month of May 1944 , 
Gandhi had been secretly released from the jail by the Viceroy 
without taking into confidence his Executive Council, as a result 
of the alleged assurance given by Gandhi, to bring the Congress 
to the constitutional path and keep it there. After his release, 
Gandhi wrote a letter to M. R. Jayakar requesting him to intercede 
with the Government as he did in 1931 after the SaltSatyagraha. 
In this letter to Jayakar, Gandhi admitted that although he was 
released, he was seeing darkness everywhere and was feeling lik© 
being in a blind alley. This correspondence with Jayakar does not 
depict Gandhi as a Commander-in-Chief of Independence but 
paints him as a supplicating beggar suing for small concessions. 

When Gandhi and the top congressmen were so demoralised, 
there is no wonder if all and sundry congressmen showed even 
a worse attitude. I quote here a remarkable instance. It is well- 
known that Veer Wamanrao Joshi of Amravati and his follower 
Sambhajirao Gokhale Joined the conspiracy to depose me in 1938. 
Sambhajirao Gokhale Joined the Shukla cabinet as a minister a.fter 
I was deposed. Some people bitterly criticised Sambhajirao 
Gokhale at that time for Ms joining the Shukla cabinet. Subse- 
quently, when I was appointed to the Viceroy’s Council, the self- 
same Sambhajirao GoMiaie did not hesitate to lower Mmself and 
seek favours from me in the matter of getting quota of newsprint 
for the paper named ‘ Swaianira EindustJian ’ conducted by Veer 
Wamanrao JosM. The awkwardness wMch Sambhajirao felt in 
corresponding with me is aLo s^en in the letter wMch is quoted 
below* 

Sambhajirao letter to me : 

ICAI. TBKBI BOABj, 
AMBAOn, 

21-10-1945. 

My dear Dr* Khare, ^ 

You will be surprised to receive this letter from me* The 
circumstaiices drive me to write it. 
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‘ ■ ' ' Wainaiirao Da-da Had applied for tlie resiiniption' of liis weekHf 
Swaimitra Hmdiisthan\ Mr. Biyaiii’s ' is ' pub- 

4-isHed from Akola. But you can imagines that it does not serve 
all the needs of Berar. Our application wa-s rejected twice. Mow 
we Have submitted a fresh application. We Have ascertained that 
the Provincial Government Has recommended it. We Have also 
•been assured by the Simla people that they would be HeipfiiL 
We learn that one Mr. Kaul, a Deputy Secretary of the Sup^dy 
Department, who is in charge of newsprint in Delhi, often comes 
to you. Would you kindly use youi word with him and make 
our task easier ? Now that Sii* Akbar is out of the Supply Depart* 
ment, you should be able to get the thing done for us without 
much inconvenience. Your assistance in this matter may produce 
profound consequences in the political life of our province. 

Our application would be considered in three or four days. 
;I hope that inspite of everything, you will help and oblige us. 

With kindest reagrds. 

Yours sincerely 
Sambhaji Vinayak Gokhale 


My reply to Sambhajirao Gokhale : 

2, KING BDWABI) MOAD, 

'NMw.mmi 


24th October 1945. 


My dear Mr. Gokhale, 


I am not at all to receive your letter dated 2ist 

October because so many congressmen have sought and got their 
release through me. Some of the very highly placed congressmen 
have also not failed to get advantage from me whenever it was 
possible. Whatever may be out political differences and inspite 
of whatever may have happened before, I look upon every Indian 
a$ a son of Hindusthan and therefore a brother. I assure you 
that I shall do all that is possible in the matter mentioned by you 
in your letter. I do not guarantee any results but I will leave no 
Stone unturned and if I fail, you may attribide it safely to other 
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causes like commiiiialism, if you like, .wiiich is the curse of our 
beloved eouutry. 

With regards* 

Yours sincerely, 

(^d) Y. B.Khae.e ' , 

P, S*:— I learn from .papers that Wamaiirao Joshi suffered froru 
an accident, I hoipe, he is well on the way to recover j., 

Iv. B. K, • ■ 

Sambhajirao's reply to ibj Letter i 

Mai Tekdi Road, 
Amravati, 
1641-1945 

My dear Doctor, 

I thank you for every remark in your letter which I received 
about a month ago. Shriyut Wamanrao Dada was greatly cheered 
by your kind enquiry after his health. He miraculously escaped 
with a scratch from the tragic accident. 

I have aivanged and ascertained that an application accord* 
lug to your instructions has been despatched to Delhi. A rough 
copy of the same is enclosed herwwith. It has been strongly 
recommended by the District Magistrate Amravati as well as 
by the Chief Secretary. It shall have reached Delhi by the 19th 
cuiTent. 

We are more worried about the delay than decision. The 
urgency multiplies geometrically every day. I have deputed 
Mr. Gadre personally for the same reason. He has resigned Ms 
Job of a Lecturer in the Morris Cfollege to undertake the‘ responsi* 
bility of Sw^atantra Hindustan. I hope you will send hiy u back with 
positive results in a couple of days. I shall ever remember your 
obligations. 

With good wishes, 


Youus sincerely, 
(8dh) a V. Gokhale. 
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TMs correspondence will show how congressmen also are 
affected by Hindoo-Muslim commnnalism and recognise it as a fact. 
It also shows how Sambhajirao Gokhale considering our past 
inimical relations tried to tempt me by pointing out that the help 
rendered by me would have very good effect upon the politics 
of the province. But what are these insignificant temptations 
to a man who has spumed the overtures of Gandhi himself. I 
did Veer Wamanrao^s work only with brotherly feeling and with 
the same feelings I enquired about his health also. But Wamanrao 
Joshi failed to reciprocate this brotherly feeling when occasion 
arose. When I returned to Nagpur from Delhi after a very 
gerious heart attack in 1955, Wamanrao Joshi did not even spend 
nine pies for a card for a formal enquiry about my health. Such 
a tendency can be aptly described as abject selfishness. 

Many prominent congressmen in tliis province have sought 
their release from jail after the Quit India movement of 1942 
through my intercession. Mr. E. S. Patwardhan is my friend. The 
feiends or relations of congress prisoners used to see Patwardhan 
personally or used to write to him to put pressure upon me to secure 
the release of their friends or relations from the jail. Sometimes, 
during my stay in Nagptir, Patwardhan used to band over to me 
a list of prisoners to be released or sometimes he used to send 
such a list to me to Delhi through a letter. I am quoting below 
one such letter received from E. S. Patwardhan’. 

Nagpur, ' 12— 

Doctor Saheb, 

You must have received my letter sent before. Haribhau 
Mohani was released the same day and reached his house at about 
8 P. M. on Thursday night. No decision has yet been taken 
about Anant Sheorey and some persons from Bhandara. 

I met Haribhau Mohani one day. It appears all people in Jail 
are dejected depressed and frifstrated. Jankirao alias < Grutidu 
Babu of Sitabuldi is pressing me too much for the release of 
Bholasingh. Not only this, he assures that he will join our party 
after release. Similarly, "Lanjewar along with Veer Harkare had 
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heen to .Bkayaji TMJio-Ji ' and had also ■ suggested some- 'iiaiiieii 
He has requested through Dr. DaM for the release of PannalaL 
I , have informed Br. Dalvi that he' should give you a guarantee 
#f .good behaviour, o <, o o.* . . 

' Yours 

. ■ (Sd/-} .Eknath Patwardhaa. 


This letter from Eknath Patwardhan also diseloses how deje** 
©ted and disappointed and depressed were the Congressmen in 
Jail^ and now they walk with chests thrown forward and boast of 
having won independence. Some people who were not acquainted 
with Patwardhan used to tahe advantage of my friend-ship 
with other people. This will be evident from a letter whidh Sr 
M. B. Dadabhoy, my friend and patient and the president of the 
Council of State sent me, requesting me to secure the release from 
Jail of Suganchand Tapadia a wealthy Marwadl from Berar. 

This letter is quoted below. 


12 Queensway, 

New Delhi, 

8th November 1943. 

My dear Khare Saheh, 

With reference to the conver^tiqn I had with you last evening 
regarding Suganchand, I have instructed Mr. H. N. Lakhani to 
see your goodself and he will inform you that Suganohand’s brother 
uill give full assurance about his brother as required by Governments^ 
I shall thank you now to do the needful as kindly promised by 

Yours Sinceraly 
M. B. Dadabhoy 


^ome people used to peisonaBy see me and make a request 
for the release of their friends or relations, some, people used to see 
Me with a fHend who was my friend also, and through hkn make 
a request for the release of their fnehds^ur rdations.^; One-such i» 
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Dr. Baiiram Dube of Mayo Hospital, Nagpur. He saw ^ me at 
Nagpur along with my friend Khushalchand Khajaiichi' of Chanda 
and requested me to secure the release of Ms brother Kunjilal 
Dube ( the present Speaker of the Madhya Predesh Legislative 
Assembly.) While making tMs request, he was prepared to stand 
guarantee for his brother. In the end I wrote to Mr, T, C- S, 
Jayaratnam, I.C, S., a letter requesting him to release these people 
and they were released. In this way, those who sought their release 
by giving a guarantee of good behaviour are today strutting along 
as ardent patriots. Kunjilal Dube and his brother, Dr, Baliraia 
Dube are well known to me. Moreover, Baliram Dube belongs 
to the same profession as mine. But he did not show even the 
formal courtsey of making an enquiiy over the phone, about my 
health when I returned to Nagpur from Delhi, suifering from a 
heart attack in 1955. This is what is called abject selfishness, 
I am quoting below the letter which I wrote to Mr, Jayaratnam.. 
the Chief Secretary of the C. P, Government, 

m. 1, BiaLlOWiLNBAS KOAI)». 

HEW DELHI 

3rd December 1943 

My dear Jayaratnam, 

I am thankful for the release of the threes detenues from 
Tumsar. WMle I was in Nagpur, your release of Pannalal Dewadia 
during Diwali holidays was well received in the city and in the 
Congress circles. I tMnk, as a result of this, some sections of 
congressmen in Nagpur will definitely keep themselves aloof. 
One Bholasingh of Itwari Nagpur is also in prison. He is a great 
friend of Pannalal and if he is also released it wEl be a good stroke 
of policy* 

2. When I was in Nagpur, during Diwali, Dr, Baliram Dube 
of Mayo Hospital, Nagpur called on me several times. You knowr, 
his brother, Mr. Kunjilal Dube of Jubbulpore is a security prisoner 
and Dr. Dube is anxious for his release. ‘ He has orally given me 
a guarantee of the good behaviour of his brother and I know 
myself that Kunpal 1^ was a Hindoo Sabhaite and he was 
dragged into the Congress by Mr. D. P* Mishra and he had never 
any . heart in the^ mavement* 
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, 3. While in Delhi during the/session .of the Couneil of State, 

Sir Manekji Dadabhoj" nailed on me and requested me to intercede 
if I could, for the release of Mr. Suganchaiid Tapadia.' of Akola* 
Before leaving this place, lie also sent me a letter reminding me of 
Ms request. Suganchand, as you knowj is a rich man and Ms 
brother is willing to give guarantee for his good behaviour. He is 
.willing to be bound, down by a,ny sum as scicurity. This is for 
inforiaation. , 

4. There, is ^ret another person who is a prisoner. His. name 
is ShivaraJ Chudiwala of Wardha. While at' Nagpur, his brother' 
saw me. He appeared to be ill and was very anxious to see his 
brother and said to me that if he is released, he will see to it that 
he keeps away from any mischievous activity. I am enclosing 
^ <5opy of an application sent to you by a relation of yet another 
prisoner of Harda for what it is worth, 

5, I know, I am troubling you with these things, Pray, do 
not think this as an undue interference. This letter is only a 
•suggestion and request to be considered when you doubtless 
review these cases. But I wdlJ not hide the fact, that I will be 
glad if they are released. 

Yours sincerely, 

, , ' (Sdf) N. B. Khaeb* 

Everyone knows now that Mrs. Anusayabai Hale poses as 
a very strong congress- w’^oman. When I stood for the Lok Sabha 
on the Hindoo Mahasabha ticket in 1952 February, she opposed 
me on behalf of the Congress and defeated me. When I stood 
again for the Lok Sabha in a by-election from the Gwalior consti- 
tuency in April 1952 she toured my constituency right from 
Karera to Morar and carried on virulent propaganda against me. 
But she was unsuccessful. Even Mrs. Anusayabai Kale did not 
hesitate to take advantage of my position in the Viceroy's Council, 
The war was going on at that time and it was difficult to get raw 
films for cinema. Her nephew was in the cinema trade. So 
Mrs. Kale requested me to help him m securing raw films, wMck 
X did. 




I will now describe in some detail a glaring instance of tbe 
cringing attitude of Congressmen. The election of the Speaker 
of the Central Assembly took place in the beginning of 19^46. For 
this election, 6. V. Mavalankar was standing on behalf of the 
Congress, He was opposed by a multi-millionaire of Bombay ^ 
Sir Gowasji Jahangir, who was supported by the Government of 
India and the Muslim League. Sir Edward Benthall was the 
Leader of the Central Assembly at that time. It was he who 
entered into a pact with the Muslim League to support Sir Cowasji 
Jahangir and then placed the matter before the Viceroy’s Council 
for its approval. I suggested to the Council that the Government 
of India should not involve itself into that question. They should 
allow political parties to fight that election. But my advice was 
not relished by the Viceroy’s Council. It decided that all nomi- 
nated and official members and also members of the Government 
party must vote for Sir Gowasji Jahangir. After this decision 
was taken, the list of all the members of the Central Assembly 
was scanned by the Viceroy’s Council and it was found out, by 
calculating the votes, that Sir Cowasji Jahangir was sure to be 
elected by two votes. The Congress also in its turn scanned the 
list and came to the same conclusion. Even Sardar Patel cano 
vassed for Mavalankar but he also found that Mavalankar was 
going to be defeated. 

Under these circumstance, two Congress party members of 
the Central Assembly viz., Sarat Chandra Bose and P. B. Gole 
came to my house at nrid-night previous to the date of election, 
I was surprised by their arrival at mid-night and without giving 
me any notice, I joked with them and asked them whether they 
intended to commit a decoity. They said that they had troubled 
me at that odd hour, because the business for which they had 
®ome was very important. After this, they described to me the 
whole situation as it existed then about the chances of Mavalan** 
kar’s election and said, that it was certain that Mavalankar was 
going to be defeated by two or three votes. They said that even 



Sardar Patel’s efiforts were fruitless. They requested ine there!- 
fore to help Congress in that election and save its prestige. I told 
them that I was not concerned with the prestige of the Congress 
which regarded me as an enemy, and the decision in that matter 
had been taken by the Government of India of which I was $> 
member and thus bound to follow it. How could I go agai^ 
that decision and betray the Government as its member. . Besides,, 

1 had no vote in that election, because I was not a member ofth? 
Central Legislative Assembly, but of the Council of State. , Afte^ 
saying this, I smiled a bit. Then Sarat Chandra Bose said that 
they were quite aware of my love for the Government and that 
'they knew what I was. He said that if I took into rhy 'head 
‘to make efforts in that matter, I was sure to succeed in changing 
'two or three votes. Saying this, Sarat Chandra Bose earnest^ 
.requested me to help the Congress. I said that I did not want to 
indulge in the vain boast of- my love to the Congress. , 
aware that there was a conspiracy between the Government of 
India and the Muslim League. I was an enemy of the Muslim 
‘League because I regarded that organisation as treacherotm 
towards the country. It was therefore my earnest desire th^ tire 
Muslim League should not succeed, and I promised theih that 

‘I would try and defeat the Muslim League candidate and said 

that if those efforts of mine resulted in helping the Congress 1 
’could not help it. • ! - 

I do not want to curry favour with Sardar Patel : ■ ■ • 

The next morning about 8 A. M. I went to three or four places 
•‘and did my work of converting some votes in favour' ofMavalhnkar 
When I returned from my mission, I Durgadas of the 
Times standing in my veranda and I asked him the piirpp^ 
of his visit. He said that he had come so early on an important 
mission. Before allowing him to proceed further, I said, ‘ I haite 
: guessed what you have come for. You have come for sfekmg 
help in Mavalankar’s election. I am returning Just now from that 
very mission, and I assure that Mavalankai, is sure to be elecibe^ 
Ly two or three votes.” Durgadas appeared to be very glad 
hearing thk aad #aid, ,‘^B^ You have done a veryigpod 
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tMng. Shall I convey, this news to Sardar Patel,?'* ■ From this 
question of Durgadas I understood that he must have come to me 
at the instance of Sardar Patel, to seek my help in Mavalankar's 
election. But I had no desire to curry favour with Sardar 
Patel and I atonce retorted,* It is entirely a question of your 
choice. You may convey this news to Sardar Patel or you may 
mot do so. I am not at all concerned with it. But one thing is 
certain that at 1 P. M. today, you will certainly hear of Mavalam 
kar's success. 

, On this day, I purposely remained at home and did not go 
anywhere near the election. But I had made arrangements that 
as soon as the result of the election was out, I should be informed 
of it on the phone. When the ballot papers were cotmted it wag 
found that Mavalankar* had won by two votes. 

At the time of this election one member of the Viceroy's 
Council, viz., Sir Ardeshir Dalai, had openly remained neutral 
and two votes which were certainly to be given to Sir Cowasji 
Jahangir were given to Mavalankar and the Government circles 
received a great shock by this unexpected result. Sir Edward 
Benthail could not at all believe that Sir Cowasji Jahangir was 
defeated. He therefore got the ballot papers counted thrice and 
then it was announced that Mavalankar had won. 

The echo of this election was raised in papers even after eight 
years i. e. in the year 1954. For some reason or other, Shri M. N. 
Haul, the Secretary of the House of the People who was also 
the Secretary of the Central Assembly at the time of that election 
made a reference to that election in the Hindustan Times of Delhi. 
I read that reference in Nagpur, and sent a detailed account of 
what transpired at the time of that election to Mr. Durgadas 
of Hindustan Times for publication in that paper, I also sent 
a copy of that account to Mr. M. N. Kaul, Secretary of the Lok 
Sabha for his information. I sent both these letters on the 12th 
of January 1954 and both of them thanked me and replied to 
mj letters. I am purposely giving both these letters below*' 
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Diir^adas^s letter to me : 

HIKBTJSTA17 TIMIS^ 
NEW BBLHI 

I3th January 1954* ■ 

Dear Dr„ Khare^ 

Many thanks for your letter dated the 12th January. I rea4 
the account of Mavalankar’s election sent hy you with great 
interest and curiosity. I am publishing it in the issue of Hindustan. 
Times tomorrow. Of course, I am omitting from it the personal 

reference to me and some Jokes of yours* 

Yours sincerely, 

{8d) Doeqabas 

Ma Na KauFs letter to me : 

SECBETABY TO PABlXAMGSKTi 
18, PAHLIAHEBT HOUSEj 
2TEW BEluHI. 

D* 0* NOo P, Sa *Sa 4/54 January, 13th 1954 

Dear Dr, ' Khare, ■ 

I am very thankfui to you for your letter dated the 12th 
January, I have read with great interest the account of Mavalan« 
kar^s election as a Speaker which you sent me along with your 
letter. Your reference to that election has refreshed my memory 
of the old happenings and I am very glad on account of it, Whai 
transpired in Central Assembly at the time of that election is still 
fresh in my memory. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) M. N, Kato 

Mr. MavfJankar himself wrote to me about this. While ii| 
Delhi, I had presented to him the second part of my Marathi 
biography written by Mr, J, R, Joshi. While thanking me for iU 
Mavalankar had written in his letter dated the 28th August 1954 
#s fallows : 
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“ I scanned soMe pages' ■ of 

book yesterday. I am aware of many events described in tMs book^, 
and ^sbine’ events indirecty concern me also. Therefore while 
reading this book, 1 feel that I was reading something about myself. 
Imever knew that yotii*' biography has been published. I.,woulc^ 
be grateful if you let me know where the first part of your biograpKy 
^ould be available. 

ihanki^^ i 

' 'Yours sincere! 7'^ , 

MavalankakI '■ * 

Congress leaders tried their level best to oust me from public 
life. Yet I have been useful to them in many ways. Inspite of 
this fact, they have tried to finish me which would be evident frona 
a subsequent chapter. I can only say in Shakespeare’s language, 
‘ lioiok at s this picture and that 

This chapter will show' how demoralised and fallen some 
congressmen are. Sqme congressmen have also; no regard : for 
truth. They simply glibly go on praising Gandhism, whatever 
that may mean, and parrotlike go on repeating that they have wOn 
Independence by non-violent means as directed by Gandhi* 
JB|Ul},.this is not true. In saner moments, some Congress leaders 
and congress newspapers have admitted the failure of the political 
^^eer of Gandhi and the failure of his principles of Hindoo- 
unity,, non-violence and truth, ’ 

t * realised at the time of the holocaust which occurred 

before and after 15th August 1947. In support of it, I will qiiofe 
some "extracts from a book, ' Sawarkar and Ms Times ’ mitten by 
Dhananjaya Keer, mth thanks to the author. 

'"At the time of these holocausts people realised 

that Gandhism was in an illt^ipn. Gandhiji hjtnxself realised too 
iate that what the nation followed was not non-violence but passive 
resistence. He expressed this at a meeting in BelM. ’’ .. . ; 

^ ^ .!r. /^Hehru said that the nation had' to wade through 

ocean of blood and tears*** (yet congressmen have slilk'thfe 
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temerity to say tliat tliey’' wo-n swaraf- witliout shedding a drop of 
blood). , Such, was the crisis and such, were the times that people 
showed" ■ profound' disbelief' in" and dislike of 'Gandhism' w&b 
Beamed, tip yesterday,', the, ruling _ belief of the majority*. Blood, 
tears, sighs and sorrow proved that Gandhism was a dreamlands 
the situation was utterly ■.■volcanic ^and it disclosed that the, whole' 
range of consequences was the outcome of those beliefs, opinlong^ 
and' actions. ” ,, , , , ,^ . , ■ ’ , , .j 

' M.’ Munshi, 'who claimed to have followed thS 

Mahatma while reviewing the situation in the Freedom Specmt 'of 
^ 'Social Welfare observed, ' Last 35 years we have been brought 
up bn a slogan : liaturkiness and inevitableness of Hindoo-Mt^iim 
uhity. That this was a wishful thinking has been proved in 
KToakhaii, Bihar, Rawalpindi, in hundreds of villages by tens bt 
thddsands of merij women and cMldreii fleeing for safety. Thi 
Muslim— a hard realist— knew and exploited the hollowness 
of the slogan -; the Hindoo cherishes it still. Hindoos love w:oi:d| 
and ideals'. What a melancholy epitaph on Gandhism by 
Gandhist ! How fitting yet flagrant, how frank yet ferocious^ 
how realistic though belated ! ” 

' “The terrific shock also evoked a spontaneous 

remark from Babu Purushottamdas Tandon. Tandon declared 
.while spealdng at a nieeting in Bareilly, that Gandhiji’s doctrine of 
absolute non-violence had proved to be useless and was greatly 
responsible for the partition of India. ’ 

. “Even Bharat Jyoti^ a well known English. weeMy 

•and a strong spokesman of tibe - Congress in Bombay,, bewailed in 
its* editorial dated the 26th October . 1947, under caption, " Barter 
Kot' Truth ’ : “ Today, Gandhiji is. a living witness to the . failure 
•of his political mission. His failure is the measure of his departoeb 
from truth, in his. implementation.; of truth., 'j The editorial 
concludes, “ Gandhiji resisted the partition of India but like 
YudhisJithir by a play of words secured the nation’s ratification 
of partition ; he like Yudhishthir is witnessing hell’s torments* 
Power of truth is great, lie’s punishment is greater. So, Barter 


CHAPTER XII 

" GANDHI TEMPTS ME TO, REJOIN THE CONGRESS 

I was deposed from tke Prime MinistersMp of C. Po and Berar 
in July 1938 and later on I was expelled from the Congress in 
October 1938. What I saw of the Congress High' Command 
dining this Khare Episode, made me intensely bitter and hostile 
'towards them, and I 'carried on vigorous and virulent propaganda 
i^gainst Gandhi, Gandhism and Congress High Command In my 
speeches and writings. Sometimes I used to write registered- 
letters to Gandhi with acknowledgement due and used to bitterly 
criticise the inconsistency between Gandhiji’s words and actions 
which naturally made Gandhi very uneasy, Gandhi tried to stop 
this propaganda of mine through some friends, principal among 
them being Jamanlal Bajaj, Nanasaheb Kedar and Veer Harkareo 

One day, Jamanlal Bajaj came to my house and criticised me 
for carrying on such bitter propaganda. He said ‘‘ I can under- 
stand your bitter criticism against the Congress Working Commiteeo 
But why do you involve Gandhiji in it i It would be better if you 
stopped tMs propaganda against Gandhi in your own interest, 

I said, ** I am quite able to discern what is good and what is bad 
for me, I attach maximum blame to Gandhi in the Khare Episode^ 
Therefore I shall always make him the main target of my criticism,’^ 
A nice opportunity offered itself in January 1940 to write a critical 
fetter to Gandhi, regarding his article imder the title 'CharJcha^ 
published in his paper ‘ Harijan \ In this article Gandhi tried 
to refute the charge of dictatorship levelled against him, in his 
attitude towards and action against Nariman, Khare and Bose, 
My attention was drawn by a congress friend towards this article 
reproduced in the Times of India dated the 15th January 1940, 
As a sample of criticism against Gandhi, I quote here my open 
letter sent to him under the caption * You are no less \ 

19th January 1940, 

Dear Mahatmaji, 

A Mud fiiend the congress persuasion has drawn my atten^ 
Mon to your article headed ''Gharkha^^ in the Harijan of recent 
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date reproduced in the Tinm of India dated the loth instant; 
While doing so he remarked that Mahatmaji*s conscience appears 
to prick him oceasionaily. While I never believed in Ms remark, 
it 'aroused my curiosity and I read the article with, amused interest 
from beginning ' to end. I would not have encroached upon your 
valuable time specially when I know that you are busy with 
national questions of supreme importaneeg like Dominion , Status 
for India,, and ostracising of the Bengal Provincial Co'agress 
Committee. But my unbounded love for you has impelled m© 
to do so, and that is my only apology for disturbing you. 

Mahatmaji, your article touches a wide range of subjects, 
0 . g. Dictator, Charkha, Non-violence, Truth, Love (of your 
conception). Conversion, Driving out Englishmen from India, 
to mention oMy a few. You protest that you are not a dictator, 
but unkind friends give you that nick-name. A dictator like 
Hitler does one or the other of the three things, with regard to 
persons who are either inconvenient or hostile, or whom he fails 
to convert, viz., expulsion from the party, expulsion from the 
country or expulsion from the world. You have done the first 
mentioned thing to your heart’s content. You cannot do any 
of the other two things, because you have not got the po wer to do 
so. Nevertheless, . you are no less a dictator than say, Hitler, 
or at best, the difference is only of a degree. When you failed to 
gain Subhash Babu as a son for all time, you fell from grace and 
drove Mm out of the Congress, When your word was no longer 
law for Nariman and Khare, they also got a similar fate. If this 
is not cent per cent dictatorsMp, I want to know what it is ? 
Mahatmaji, you nick-name friends who think tMs way as unkind 
friends, but that does not alter facts. You preach non-violence 
or Ahimsa in thought, word, and deed for solving ail human 
problems, but may I remind you that soon after the termination of 
my episode, you wrote in your Harijan dated 6th August 1938 
or thereabouts, words to the effect that if you had followed Hitler- 
ian methods, “ Dr. Khare would have lost his head, ” — an eloquent 
example of non-viienoe in thought. You yourself have adznitted 
on the 17th May 1939, that your Rajkot fast was tainted with 
Mimsa. Mahatmaji, when this has happened in your case what 
about le^er mortals ! I do not blame you Mahatmaji, the impossi- 
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Mlity ©f attaimng -tlie-liigli. ideals iB,. practice ias compelled. .yon 
|k>, follow Hitlerian methods and-, give a hasty , and indecent .hnrial 
to. inconvenient persons ; but trnth demands that you should, own 
it up* Anyway j, Mahatma ji, I am beholden to you for thus occa?* 
nallj publicly remembering me after my bmial. 


You ' have said that you want to convert Englishmen 'into 
servants of India and that you are not interested in driving them 
but of India. Englishmen in India beware ! If they refuse to be 
bonverted they will meet with a fate similar to that of a Bose^ 
Nariman or Khare, with this difference that since they do not 
belong to Mahatmaji’s party, viz., the Congress, they will have to 
'be driven out of the country with the help of the Charkha. They 
will have to See before the Charkha as ghosts See before the knot 
in the sacred thread of a ‘twice born^ ! in conclusion, I am glad 
‘to learn that all your actions are promted by love, and 
that love of your conception has got different varieties. You Jiay© 
‘bestowed the Bint variety of your love upon me, and have showered 
the rose petal variety of your love on my erestwhile colleagne 
\Mr. D. P, Mishra. In this matter also, Mahatmaji, your sense of 
‘discernment and discriminatioh is unimpeachable. 


With loving regards. 

Yours sincerely, 


N. B. Khabe 


Mahatma Gandhi sent me a reply to this letter which is as 
follows 


; l>ear^ Dr<. ]^are. 


24th January 1940 


I was very glad to see your handwriting again. We may 
differ in our political opinioBs; but you are still the keeper of my 

body* - ■ /. 

Yours, 

‘ K., Ganbbi*-^ 


, This letter shows Gandhi’s confidence in my medical 
I am not a man to be influenced or carried away by' such insignia*' 
fic'aiit things. I therefore sent him another letter hitting him on; 
tender spots. It is as follows : 

1st February 1940 ■ ' 

Dear Mahatmajis 

I am thankful for your post*card of 24th January 1940 in 
reply to m3’’ open letter sent to you. I also feel happy for getting 
this opportunity of gazing upon your hand- writing after that fate.' 
fui night at Sewagram when you gave me the histoiical draft in 
your hand- writing. I am grateful to you for regarding me as 
a keeper of your body and happy to note that you appreciate my^ 
medical skill. But I am not satisfied with this little thing. I 
am a selfish man and I have without your permission arrogated 
to myself the right and responsibility to administer a corrective 
to your soul whenever I deem it neccessary. ' 

Yours, 

(fifd) N. B. Khaeb. 

It need not be told that Gandhi did not reply to this letter of 
mine. But he continued his efforts to maintain his contact with 

My friend, Advocate Nanasaheb Kedar, although practicing 
at Nagpur, originally belonged to Wardha and he often used to^ 
see Gandhi on his business visits to Wardha. During such a visit 
which took place after this correspondence, Gandhiji said to Kedar^ 
Mr. Kedar, why is Dr, Kliare displeased with me ? I am not 
conscious of having done any wrong to him. He is a very good 
man, very brave and a man of character. He is capable also* 
But I suspect that he is suffering from some mental malady. You 
bring him to me and I will speak to him and try to cure him.” 

Sometime after this, Kedar came to me and said ” Doctor,' 
Mahatmaji praises you very much. He is also eager to see you® 
You therefore come with me to see him, ” I replied, ** Now I 
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liaTe notMng to do witht Mahatmaji and I have no desire to see 
Mm at all. If ever I have some business with Mms I will see Mm' 
anv time, for such a business. If he has got some business with me 
and he' is eager to see me fcr it, then it is proper that he must call 
upon me He knows my address. He can come to me any time, 
I will behave with him with humility and gentleness. When you 
happen -to see Mm again, please give him this message from me. 
On this Kedar said, Doctor, you are very obstinate. When 
Mahatmaji is so eager to see you and requests you to see Mm, why 
should you be so obdurate I said, ‘'Kedar, you think anytliing 
you like about me. I have no objection. But mjr visit to Gandhi 
under these circumstances will lead to a propaganda in Congress 
circles, that I visited Gandlii and humbled m\^self before him for’ 
re-admission into the Congress. I have no desire that such a 
misunderstanding should be created about me. ” 

Many such Kedar-Gandhi and Kedar-Khare interviews took 
place during tMs interval. During the first half of the year 1942, 
Kedar came to me direct from Wardha after seeing Gandhi at 
Sewagram because my bunglaw is on the Wardha-Nagpur road. 
He said, “ K you do not come with us to see Gandhi, we shall 
forcibly put you in a car and take you to Sewagram » Then what 
will you do ? ” I replied, “ Certainly, you can take me there by 
force. But you cannot compel my tongue to speak and my eyes 
to see. Then what will be the use of carrying me to Gandhiji 
by force ? I think, you give up this idea. ” 

Subsequently, in 1943, I was appointed a member of the 
l^iceroy’s Executive Council and during tMs period, upto the 
middle of 1945, all the important political events like Bhulabhai- 
jLiaquat agreement, Viceroy’s visit to and return from England 
^ith the Wavell’s Formula, and the Simla Conference in 
July 1945, took place. After tMs, general elections to the 
J^iovincial Assemblies came in sight. Many congress- 
men who had either left the Congress, or were expelled 
from the Congress, during my episode, and who regarded 
themsalves, or were regarded by others, as my followers, met in 
Nagpur in the beginning of December 1945, to discuss the question 
ff general elections to the Provincial Assemblies, under the prasi- 
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dentsMp of Karmaveer Bapn.;! Pathak. ' They decided ia' this 
meeting to rejoin the Congress before the elections. ■ But 
somebody in the meeting raised the question that they would 
not derive any benefit from rejoining the Congress unless 
and until. Dr. Khare who was regarded as their leader 
rejoined it« Unless that happened, it was useless for them 
to rejoin' the Congress. It was therefore decided in that 
meeting that an interview between Gandhi ' and ' Khare 
should be brought about, with a view to arrive at a compro- 
mise. In parsuaiice of this deeision, Advocate Kedar and Bhayaji 
Udhoji went to Sewagram to sesGandhiji, As soon as Gandhi Ji 
saw them there, he pat the same familiar question about me to 
Kedar and said, Kedar, now you bring Dr. Khare to see me. 
I am going to Calcutta in December and will stay there in the 
Sodepur Ashram, Let Dr. Khare come and see me at Sodepur 
and you also accompany him.’’ On this Kedar said, to Gandhi, 

■ ^Mahatmaji, I wii request Dr. Khare in a letter to go to Sodepur 
and see you, ’’ Immediately, the Mahatma said, ‘^Kedar, you 
do not know Dr. Khare. He is very obstinate. If you will not 
be present at the interview, it will be useless. Therefore, you also 
must go to Calcutta, ” Kedar said, Mahatmaji, I am very 
busy in court cases and it will be impossible for me to go to 
Calcutta this time. ” Mahatma said, “ That will not do. You 
must go to Calcutta and you write to Dr. Khare that you are 
yourself going to Calcutta and Dr. Khare must go there. ” 
After tliis visit to Mahatma, Kedar returned to Nagpur ' and 
. sent Udhoji, Veer Harkara and Vishnupant Karandikar to Delhi 
mth a letter which was as.fpUows : 

KAGFtJB, ■ 

Dated 4th December 1945. 

My Dear Doctor Saheb, 

I had a talk with Mahatmaji. You are, I suppose already 
posted with details. 

Your presence at Calcutta is necessary. Mahatmaji has 
insisted on my going to Calcutta and I have agreed. ^ 

In view of tremendous issues at stake, I think, the visit to 
Calcutta is weU worthwhile. 
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la facts I was anwilling, as I Iiad so mucli work. Bat as 
liiere was aneqaivocal and insistent demand by Mabatmaji, 
I had to agree. I suggested to him Shri Sarat Bose would be 
tetter person but he wanted me and I had no alternative bat to 
agree. I shall start form Khandwa on the 9th by Calcutta Mail 
direct to Howrah by E. I. R. 


Mora when we meet. 


I 


Yoars very sincerely, 
T, J. Kedab. 


I was greatly sarprised by the unexpected arrival of Messrs. 
Karandikar, Harkare and Udhoji at Delhi. But my surprise 
vanished on reading Kedar’s letter and hearing a detailed account 
from them. I left Delhi on the 9th December 1945 for Calcutta 
along with these three friends. We all stayed at the Howrah 
station in my saloon. Kedar reached Calcutta on the 10th of 
December 1945, and asked me to go to Sodepur along with him 
to see the Mahatma. I declined to do so without a personal letter 
from, the Mahatma addressed to me. Kedar said, ‘'Doctor, your 
obstinacy is amazing. I have expressly mentioned in my letter 
to you what the Mahatina^s desire is. Is it not enough?” I 
replied, ^‘It is true that your letter specifically mentions Mahatma’s 
'desire in the matter. But I must say, you do not fully recognise 
what the Mahatma is. It is quite possible, that Gandhiji may 
say in future that Kedar must have misunderstood me and Ms 
letter to Dr. Khare is the outcome of misunderstanding what I 
said.” On account of my objection, Kedar and Udhoji immedia- 
tely went to the Mahatma and brought a letter addressed to me 
from him, wMch is as follows; 

Sodepur, 11-124945. 

Brother Khare, 

* 1 think that you are anxious to meet me. If so, please come 

tomorrow at'S 

< • . Yours, 

M. K. Gandhi 



I 





On reading this letter, I said, “Look at this Kedar ! Gandhij 1 
gays in this letter that I am anxious to meet him. Is it true 
Kedar ? I think, after receipt of this letter from Gandhi, instead 
of going to Sodepur, I should go to Delhi straightaway.” Ga 
seeing my attitude, Kedar, Harkare aird Udhoji tried to persuade 
me to go to Gandhi. They said, “ Along with this letter of Gandhi 
you have got with you the letter written to you by Kedar,. On 
account of this, there •will not be much ground for misunderstand 
-ing.” Any way, on account of the insistence of these friends, I 
agreed to go to Sodepur. 

On 12th December 1945, the date fixed Gandhi for the 
inter'view, Kedar, Udhoji, and myself started in a motor car to 
go to Sodepur Ashram. While all of us were travelling in the car, 
Kedar said, “Doctor, you and Gandhi have not met for the last 
seven years. I am therefore anxious to know how you -will begin 
the conversation with him. I suggest that you should begin 
your talk, by telling him that you have ■visited him to offer your 
condolences for the death of Kastrurba.” I replied, “Kedar, I 
can never do this, I do not think that the death of that old woman 
may have caused much sorrow to this old man. How can I there- 
fore falsely display any grief before a man who himself perhaps does 
not feel it. Moreover, to say so will ob-viousiy lend support to his 
contention that I am anxious to see him.” Kedar said “Doctor^ 
then how -will you break this ice of seven years.” I said, “Why 
do you make much of it. I cannot exhibit grief to order, like some 
Gujerathis who are hired on some payment to do so. Mahatma and 
myself are both mm, and our talk will begin just in the way in 
which two men begin to talk after meeting each other.” 

On account of too much traffic on the way, we were 15 minutes 
late to reach Sodepur. When we entered Gandhiji’s room* he was 
busy with some workers of the Wanasthali Vidyalaya near Jaipur. 
On seeing me in the room, Mahatma said, “You are a litide late. 
I am now busy with these people.” I replied , “No doubt I am 
a little late. You finish your work with them and till you do it, 
. we will sit outside.” With a smile, Gandhiji said. ‘When a great 
man like you has come, how can I make you sit outside. It does 
not look well. You can therefore eoine in and have a talk., I 
f ihi^ iny buaiheM with these people later on.” I replied. 
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■^^GandHJij ■ Ilow ean I say -no to yon* I am quite happy to sit 
oiitside*^^. Toil please finish, your work with these people, I 
will - not ■:at- all' feel On this Gandhiji said, ''What you say is 
right. But to make you sit outside does not become me.” So 
saying,. Gandhiji asked the Wanasthali workers to go and sit 
putsidca 

After this, Kedar, Udhoji and myself sat down on the caiq>et and 
Gandhiji asked ine, "Well brother Khare, how do you come 1“^ 
I promptly replied, "Mahatmaji I received your letter and these 
friends also insisted too much. Therefore I came. Is it improper 
that , I have come ? Mahatmaji, you always seek interviews 
.with these foreign Viceroys and Governois, you write letters fof 
them, sometimes you interview them daily and before the conclu- 
rion of one interview, you invite yourself for another interview 
the next day and during these intervievrs, you carry on long con;? 
yersations with these liigh foreign dignitaries. (A few days before 
tMs interview Mahatma Gandhi had had successive interviews 
with Mr. Cassey, the then Governor of Bengal). When you seek 
"such interviews with foreign dignitaries, where is the harm if one© 
in a way, I come for an interview with the swadeshi Viceroy.” 
I uttered this sentence in a Joke, but it appears that Mahatmf 
Gandhi was some time harbouring the idea of becoming the Viceroy 
of India. This will be evident from an old interview of the Mahatma 
published in the Times of India dated the 14th November 1954. 
I am therefore quoting here the relevant part of that interview 
-because it is of historical importance. 

That interview : 

**When the Second World War was going on, on© American 
Journalist saw the Mahatma and tried to secure his sympathy for 
the jyiied Nations. Mahatma Gandhi was well aware of his policy 
of not embarrasuiig the Allied Nations while in difficulty. So he 
said, ‘Whatever is happening in India is not happening with the 
consent p^f the Indian people. On account of the racial discri- 
mination between the black and white, thousands of Indians 
while coming to India as refugees^ lost their , lives for lack of food 
and water. Not only that^ there, were different roads for the black 
and white refugees*, -Every arrangement made for food and 
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shelter for the white refugees, but no such arrangement was made 
for the black refugees. And this racial discrimination continued 
even after arrival in India”. (Obviously, this reference of the 
Mahatma Is to the refugees coming from Burma to India, I 
removed this racial discrimination as soon as I took charge of my 
office on the \ iceroy’s Council. This has been described in a pre* 
fious chapter entitled ‘Miscellaneous Activities). 

“In 1946, Louis Fisher tried to awaken the international 
cohsoienee of the Mahatma and he said to the Mflbaf-.ma, ‘It is 
bad that iri India people are being incited against the whites. I 
do not like the notice-board at the Taj Mahal Hotel in Bombay 
saying African Europeans are not allowed.” On this, Mahatma 
Gandhi said to Louis Fisher, “The ’whites are ruling India today. 
Therefore if the notice-board in Taj Mahal Hotel mentioned by 
you is a fact, it is a feather in the cap of that hotel.” Louis Fisher 
said^ • “Any nationalist will say so 1” 

“On this Gandhiji burst out, “If so, I am a nationalist. What 
right have the whites of a country where Indians are maltreated, 
fed dome to India? When 1 will become, the Viceroy of India, I 
will invite the Europeans to my hut and say to them, “You are 
persecuting my people in South Africa, but I will not follow yoit 
I will treat you liberally. You people are very cruel. You 
lynch the blacks and if one white man is killed, you destroy a 
whole village and its population.” 

Three inferences can be drawn from the foregoing 
Interview of Gandhi: - 

(1) Gandhi’s own admission that, at the time of the 
Quit India Movement his policy was of non- 
embarrassment to Britain. 

(2) While the War was on, Louis Fisher’s admission 
' ' that I enforced the Indian Reciprocity Act against 

South Africa. 

. i (3) Mahatma Gandhi entertained the idea being , the 
f ■ • 'Viceroy of India. , 
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From this, it will be evident that the Mahatma's ideal 
of independence was circumscribed or limited, because 
the Viceroyalty of India means subordination to the Britisn 
Emperor. This will show how appropriate was my joke 
with Gandhi, in calling him a Swadeshi Viceroy at the time 
of the interview. 

After this necessary digression, I now turn to the subject of 
my present interview with Gandhi. As soon as I uttered the words 
' Swadeshi Viceroy Mahatma Gandhi, who was reclining on a 
pillow at once sat erect and said, “ You have begun the talk with 
a joke. ” I said, “ Mahatmaji, you know that I am very fond of 
joking. Therefore my connection with humour and joking 
cannot be broken. ” On this Mahatmaji said, “ Yes, what you 
say is correct. I frequently seek interviews with these foreign 
dignitaries, talk with them for hours and sometimes flatter them 
also. ” I replied, “ Look here Mahatmaji, I have never charged 
you with flattery of the English. What have I got to say when 
you yourself admit it 1 But I must tell you, this alleged flattery 
of yours is looked upon by the British with contempt. I became 
aware of this yesterday in Calcutta and if you permit, I want to 
describe the incident to you ” On this Mahatma said, “ You can 
say whatever you want to say. Today thousand faults of yours 
excused. ” I said, ** Mahatmaji, X came to see you at 
Calcutta, and for it I had to find out some excuse of a Government 
business. I therefore decided at the last moment to accept the 
invitation of an AT-HOME by the Chamber of Commerce. I 
attended the function day before yesterday. At the time of lunch 
many people were introduced to each other in the drawing room 
and many guests began to take wine or fruit juice before lunch. 
I also took some tomato juice. Mahatmaji, but I did not take 
any wine. ” Mahatmaji at once cut me short and said, “Why 
do you tell me this. I know, you will never take liquor. ” 

After this, I said to Gandhiji, “ When I was taking fruit juice 
two Europeans were sitting near me and talkii^ amongst them- 
selves. As they were talkii^ about you, f listened to their talk 
very carefully. One of them said to the other, look here, 
William, that Gassey was telling me yesterday that, th^ 





Myself : Under these circumstances^ if I regard your aetiom 
and statements harmful to the country, is it not my duty to tel! 
the public how harmful they are ? So this is not abuse. This is 
a legitimate criticism to which I am entitled. ’’ 

Mahatmaji : No doubt, you have a right to criticise me, but 
your writings are very bitter and piercing. ” 

Myself : I admit that my writings are bitter and piercii^ 
If you call this criticism as abuse, you may do so. There is no 
harm in it. It is my right to criticise you. But Mahatmaji, this 
does not mean that I will tolerate abuses given to you by Britishers, 
who are enemies of both of us. You will realise that it is sure to 
cause me pain. ” 

Mahatmaji : This statement of yours is correct and I grant 
that your heart is pained ! But your action also hm caused vm 
Tory great .pain/® * 


' old^man seeks. too many interviews, and takes long over them 
and invites himself for another interview for the n,ext day. 

.. It Is awfuL What does he want to gain by these persistent 
interviews. Does he want to impress on Ms followers 
„ that he is very thick with the high-ups ? ® Mahatm.aji It 
is obvious that these words refer to you, as it was you alone 
■ who had taken these persistent interviews with Cassey 
a , few days before. From these words, you' will realise that 
w'hat you call flattery, is described with great contempt by these 
Europeans. I therefore thought it proper to apprise you of this, 
Mahaimaji if anyom insults you like this, it is Tmtural that ! ahmli 
fml pained in my heart on account of it^ ’’ 


Mahatmaji i ^^Why should you be pained ? You yourself 
abuf e me. 


Myself: ‘'^Mahatmaji, it cannot be called abuse. It is only 
a criticism on your statements or actions. You are an Indian, 
I am an Indian. You love your country and try to serve it accord- 
ing to your own lights. You will readily concede that I also lov# 
my country and try to serve it according to my lights. ” 

Jfatowaji This is correct. 
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Maliatiiiaji, I cannot tliiiik „ -wlmt action of .mine 
lias caused you pain. Please make it clear. ’’ . 

Mahaimaji : ‘^Stich a great thing and you 'cannot think of 
it ! You ha^e jpined the Viceroy’s Council. I regard it as yotir 
fall. Therefore, my heart is pained.” . . v- ‘ '* 

Myself : How Las my acceptance of office on the Viceroy 
CJouncil resulted in my fall?” c r* 

MaJiatmaji : You accepted this job on the Viceroy’s Council 
Mthough you are a Congressman. Therefore, it is your fall. ” 

Myself : '"I am iio longer a member of .the Congress. You 
have expelled me from that organisation. I am therefore not 
'bound to follow aiiy discipline enjoined by the Congress. I have 
full athority to do a thing which I consider right. Therefore, niy 
joining the Viceroy’s Council has not resulted in my fall. 

Mahatmaji : *'Yes, yes, I know that you are hot in the Congress 
now. But when you were a member of the Congress you were a 
first rank congressman. You have sacrificed much for the Congress 
and served it ^ery it^ell. It was therefore yohr duty to follow 
the Congress discipline in the whole of your life, although you 
might not be in the Congress. You have not followed it. There- 
fore’, 'it is yohr fail. ^ 

Myself : Mahatmaji, you have brought the argument tp 
such a point, and have made such grave accusations against me, 
that it has become necessary to ask you three or four straight 
questions before I can reply you. Am I permitted to ask them ? ” 

Mahatmaji : I have already told you that hundred faults 
of yours will be excused today. You can ask anything you like 
without hesitation. ” ' ■ - 

Myself : '' Well Mahatmaji, will you please tell me whethef 
you attended the Simla Conference held in July last ? ” 

Mahatmaji : I did not join the Conference, but I was present 
in Simla at the time of the Conference. ” . 

Myself: .‘Malxatmaji, is it. coirect as reported in the J)fess, 
that you were present in Simla at the time of thorConferenee m % 







self-appointed" general .adviser to all and sundry and also' to^ tlie- 
¥iceroy ? 


Mak-atmaji : Yes, tMs is correct. 

Myself : Tlieii is it also correct that you had approved all; 
the statements made in the Simla Conference by the members of ■ 
the Working'^ Committee, and also publicised in the press. ' Is it’ 
a,lso coiTect that yon had approved all the conditions laid down by 
Viceroy before the members of the Working Committee conM * 
become Viceroy’s Councillors V\ 

Mahatmaji : Yes, this is correct. 

Myself : '‘Is it not a fact, Mahatmaji, that in November • 
1939 soon after the outbreak of the War, you withdrew all the Con» ■ 
gress ministries from the provinces as fimctioning of those mini- ' 
stries would have resulted in helping in war efforts and thus * 
countenancing violence ? 

Mahatmaji : “Yes, this is correct. 

Myself: “Please state Mahatmaji, whether in July i94o, 
the Viceory had imposed the condition on the members of the 
Working Committee that they would have to fuUy co-operate*, 
in war efforts against Japan so that Japan might be annihilated, .> 
if they had to Join the Viceroy’s Council. Is it true that this ■ 
condition was also agreed to with your consent V[ 

Mahatmaji: “Yes, it is true.’* * 

, Myself: “Mahatmaji, now please state where is truth, 
where is non — ^violence, and where is consistency, in your app- 
roval of the sugg^tion of rendering ail help in war efforts* . 
Mahatmaji whose faU is this? surely not mine” 

Mahatmaji : “You ask further questions. Go on I shall 
reply to an oi them at once”. 

■ ■ ' . j 

• Mysdf :'^Thd,\ membem of the Congress WorMng C!oinin*»‘ 
ittee accepted Viceroy Lord Waveil as the political leader ol 
of India. If so, where do you fit in? Mahatmaji, I am a memb^. 
of the Viceroy’s Council. I regard the Viceroy as the head of ? 
the Government of India. I would never regard him as the politi-;; 
eel l^er of Mahatmaji^ you slatted pmf 
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Ooit India movement in Augnst 1942o Is It not infra« 
dig that yon have bent your knees for the crumbs of office 
before the seif-same Viceroy whom you had asked to quit* 
Mahatmaji, whose fail is it? Surely, not mine! The Simla 
Conference was not held after attainment of freedom^ 
It was held to facilitate the Congress Working Committee 
to Join the Viceroy’s Council under the Government 
of India Act 1919 under which we are also functioning® 
Mahatmaji, whose fall is it? surely not mine.” 

Mahatmaji :^T will satisfy all these qnerries of yours. Yon 
are also working in the same Executive Council. You are doing 
good work there. You fight for your country there. You 
sometimes fight even with the Viceroy for your country. I am 
well aware of all these things. But you must admit that there 
is no public backing behind you/’ 

Myself / Yes, Mahatmaji, I myself declare in public speeches 
that I represent nebody, but myself. But what of it ? This is no 
answer to my questions, 

Mahatmaji :"1 want to impress on you that there is great 
difference between you and the members of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee. Had the Simla Conference succeeded and had 
they become Viceroy’s Councillors, they would have gone there 
as representatives of 40 crores of the people of India. What a 
great difference between you and them!” 

, Myself : I understand this Mahatmaji. But this again is 
no reply to my questions. And the Working Committee members 
do not; represent 40 orores of people.’ 

: ‘How do you say so’? 

Myself: T will just explain. You are aware that along 
With other conditions, you had accepted the condition of 
Hindoo Muslim parity in the Executive Counclk Parity 
obviously mean half. So whatever may be the popu- 
lation of Musalmans, under parity it must be regarded 
ihat they represented half of India. And don't you agree 
Mahatmaji that this parity is against democracy and 
very .V. detrimental To Indial; Mahatmaji was not tWt , 
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acceptance nf parity a great injustice’ t© the HindooSi, 
hecause the Working Committee members attended the 
Simla Conference not as representatives of the Congress^ 
but of caste Hindoos ? There were also separate representatives 
of HarijanSj Christians and Sikhs Tn the Simla Conference^ So 
the representative capacity of the Working Committee members 
Is reduced still further. Obviously, they cannot represent half 
©f the population, i. e. 20 crores, but perhaps 10 or 12 crores; 
But this again is no reply to my question. 


Mahatmaji : "^What do you say ? I cannot understand.^ 


Myself : "T will illustrate by an example. You must first 
decide whether a certain action taken by anybody under given 
circumstances, is by itself good or bad. The question of represent 
tative capacity will arise after, not before. If it is good to work 
as members of the Executive Council of the Viceroy under th© 
present Government of India Act, then I have not committed any 
bad deed; and if it is improper to work as Viceroy’s Councillors 
under the present Government of India Act, then the Working 
Committee members could not have done a good thing by joining 
the Viceroy’s Council/’ 

Mdhatmafi: ‘You are not a lawyer by profession, but you 
checkmate one by arguing like a lawyer. God knows what you 
would have done if you had been a lawyer. But I must say 
that you have failed to satisfy me / 

Myself: ‘Mahatmaji, I must also say that you have failed 
to. satisfy ..me/' ,■ . . ■ ' 



MahaZmafi: ‘Let us leave this thing here and start another 
topic/ _ 

• Myself : go on\ 

Mahatmuji: ‘You are a member of the Viceroy’s Council. 
You are a brave man« You also do good work there. But ail 
this is of no use because there is no political backing. behind you} 
therefore it is your duty to resign the membership of the Viceroy’s 
Council and rejoin the Congress. 'Toilr ' place is secme in the 
Coift^ess. Tm dUplf ctMe 


I understand wtai j’nii' - say. Bnt .4: 
fan never join the Congress agaiii«’ f 

Mahaimajii ^Why, what is the difficulty f 

. ^Mahatmajis you have passed a resolution against 

me deciaring me meompetento As long as ■ that resolution stands 
In the Congress, records j. how can I rejoin the- Congress? It. will 
be, against my sense of self-respect; Thereforej I will never do so\ 

Mahatmap: *Dr. Khare^ how long are you going to remember 
thisi Forget. it. Such things are- to^ be forgotten.’ 

Myself: 'MahatmaJij many -things happen in a man’s life 
which are fit to be forgotten and a man forgets them. For instance^: 
I will forget the number of cigarettes smoked by me yesterday^ 
I will also forget how many acquaintances I inet on the road. 
But 1 wiU never forget who insulted me and wlm did injustice to 
me, I mil remember this for the whole of my life. Not only that, 
but if there is reincarnation of. the soul and if we both meet again, 
in the other world, I will make you feel, ipy anger there also/ 

*• ' Mdhat'maji: '“Oh, ' what"’''i^6 ' you talking^'?, Whe, re are- yom, 
leading- us in this matter I Congress is your ’’’institution. You 
have raised its status in your province by your sacrifice and service. 
Don’t you know that an institution is not capable of doing any 
injustice to an individual. It is. an 'individual alone which does 
injustice to another indi'viduaL” i. ;■ ■' 

f Mysdf: *M^atmaji,- is British Empi.-e' an. .institution or an 

individual ? ' ■ 

It, is an instj^^^ _ ; " ' 

Myself: fThm, Mahatmaji, why do you cry out every day that 
the British Empire is com mitting this opere^#ioi| -and that injustice? ^ 

obstructionist. Make your 
heart broad and generous. It- is your duty tO’ rejoin the institution 
ICfengress):^ which ,-'y nursed in your province/ '. 

; y. Myself, ^Mahatipaji, I. am suiprised, that without cancelling, 
resolution wMch declared me, iinfit.even.tp .be a camp follower 
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of the Goiigress, yoti' dre inviting 'hie to 'rejoin the ^iigress. '' Tliia^ 
'does not 'become ydht' dignity, and I will also never -consider f^ut 
Btiggestidii 'iinless'-aiiid hhtil yon ■ rescind -that insulting 
and then request me to Join the Congress. This is the ■ coJditioMi 
precedent to ena-ble'.me to consider your -reqnest-. . 

:rMdk<ttmaji : first join the congress. Then for yom 

j^atisfaetioii, I -will speak Something, write something and will also 
oob-Btilt *tlie Working Committee. •• = •■■■: ' ■ " • . "i' 

-Myaelf: 'VMahatmaJi, neither am I a baby nor do I like 
this bargaining spirit. _ ^ Just ^ .things^ must be done first withomt 
any bargaining conditions. 

, .At this time, .Frontier Gandhi, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan., 
who was perhaps ‘hearing our conversation in an adjoining room, 
came in the room where we were sitting and talking. Perhaps, 
he could not restrain himself when he heard Gandhiji persuading 
metorejoin the Congress. He therefore suddenly came and said 
to Mahatmaji, ^^Mahatmaji, when this Kkare Mpisode was going 
on in l^ardha, I had f oM you not to do any injustice to a maiq 
fjk.^ ,Pr.-JOiare w|m; ep joyed Mgh states in his province. Put you 
did not listen to me then. Therefore it. has come upon you, now 
to request him to rejoin the Congress. ” On this Mahatma Gandhi 
sMd, I remember what you said at that time, I simply wanted 
fo keep him do^vn for a few days, but he is not accustomed to listen 
to Anybody’s advice. He went up !higher and higher towards the 
j^ky ( raising his hand higher tod higher in the air ) and sat in the 
t'ioefoy’s Cduneil. ’ ( B^r' feeyiUg'’h][s‘ Oppression and'his acting, , I 
thought that Gandhi did not like my appointment to the Viceroy’^ 
Council and aiiyhow:.. is. contriving pull me down from-, there. ) 
Aftc?] this interruption in our converaation, Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Kha.^i also joined Kedar and Udhoji as a witness to the 
qapyqrsation between us which began again; and Mahatmaji saids 
you^|:iave po faith in...ine^,al^ .i r,.,.,,. 

Myself : “ No, Mahatmaji, I have absoktely no faith in i^bh. 

I rOiheihbeir lMJw yon bdwyBd mth me seven' yeafeafo, 
Bettombatthg 'thafc hbw can I -mf th*e I. have:gbt atiiy:Mth|it& 
you ? lam not snd^ a hypocrite. ’* ; I'f 

' , ■ ^ - I i 
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/ Mahatmaji : ** We have talked enonglio It is getting lat® 
alsOo : So yon consider all these things and see. me again at Sewa» 
.gram in the month of February next, C Before the general elections 
In. ,1140).. 

Myself ; Well Mahatmaji^ good-hyCo 

Afto this, interview which lasted for about 2 hourSj I put on 
my cap and chappals left the room and lighted a cigarette, I 
had hardly gone 3 or 4 steps and I thought that it would be useful 
to speak with Gandhi on the question of South Africa, I there« 
fore turned back and had a talk with Gandhi on South Africa 
which had been given in fall detail in the eighth chapter. 

It would be evident from this long interview that Gandhi ji 
wanted me to rejoin the Congress and take up my old placOjj 
L e. Prime-Ministership of C, P, and Berar from which I was 
deposed seven years ago. This was how Gandhi tempted me to 
rejoin the Congress. I was not alone in thinking this way. Similar 
echoes were raised in many prominent newspapers also at the 
lime. My interview with Gandhi ji took place at Sodepur, Calcutta 
on the 12th of December 1945, but four days before this interview^ 
i, e, on the 8th December 1945, the of Calcutta 

wrote thus : 

®‘It may be a thunder-bolt from Br. Khare^ Member^ 
Common wealth Relations Government of India, when he 
may shortly declare that he is going to rejoin the 
Congress* It is gathered that Gandhiji wants him back 
into the Congress fold to take up the Premiership of the 
Central Provinces* 

It will be recalled that the ban imposed on Dr, Khara by 
Congress does exist no more, and now he can become in the usual 
course of things a four anna member of the Congress. But the 
initiative, it is understood came from the other side and it can now 
be confidently said that he will accept the offer and rejoin the 
Congress.”' , ; 

It will also be interesting to quote here what the Naiioml 
Catt of DelM, dated ihe - 10th December 1945 s|iys, in this coBnot*^- 
tion s 
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“ Prom well-informed quarters, our special representative 
learns that some leading Congress Workers in the Central Provinces 
who have always been loyal to Pr. Khare, held discussion with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Sewagram. This related to the question of 
Dr. Khare being asked to rejoin the Congress fold. Mahatma 
Gandhi it is rmderstood, thinks that time has come when a dynamic 
personality like Dr. Khare should rejoin the organisation and lend 
his weight to the national organisation. ” 

“ Mistake realised ” 

“ It is said that almost all top leaders of the Congress 
have felt that it was unfortunate tl at the organisation lost 
the valuable services of an upright, sincere, self-less, and 
fearless fighter like Dr. Khare owing to misunderstanding 
created by party politics in the Central Provinces and an 
error of judgment on the part of some shining lights of the 
Congress High Command. ” ...... ...... 

Appreciation for Khare 

“ There has been great appreciation of the work of Dr. lOiare 
as a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in Congress 
quarters, who know Avhat happens bcliind the scenes and consider 
that Dr. Khare’s speeches in the Assembly on the Treasury Ben- 
ches were the out-pourings of a heart wounded and suffering from 
what he felt as injustice at the hands of the big guns of the Congress 
when he was expelled from the Congress. ” 

“ If the Calcutta talks prove fruitful, it is not unlikely 
that Dr. Khare would be set up a Congress candidate and 
once again offered the premiership of the Central Provinces. 
Developments in this regard are awaited with keen interest 
in New Delhi.” 

TM Amrit Bazar Patrika and the Leader also published 
accounts on similar lines. 

The Hindu o£ Madras in its issue of 21st December 1945 
Dak edition, wrote as follows 
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Em Delhi ^ December 

The recent meeting at. Calcutta wMcli Dr. Kliare, Common* 
wealth Eelations Member had with Mahatma Gandhi after an 
interval of seven years has aroused interest here. 

** Dr. Khare interviewed by A. P. I. correspondent declined 
to disclose details. But he confirmed the report that Mahatma 
Gandhi conveyed his desire that Dr. Khare should forget the past 
and rejoin the Congress. Dr. Khare will take time to decide what 
reply to give to this approach.*’ 

“ A. P. I. message from Nagpur says, ^ It was a very cordial 
and affectionate interview between Gandhiji and Dr, Khare, 
according to persons in close touch with the latter. The meeting 
was brought about through the intervention of Dr. T. J. Kedar 
w^ho met Gandhiji at Sewagram sometime ago and said, *'Mahat* 
maji the patient is now ready to undergo psychic treatment under 
you and will meet you at Calcutta.” 

"'Gandhiji insisted that Dr. Kedar should be present when 
Dr. Khare called on him.” 

“ Dr. Khare met Gandhiji on invitation at Sodepur, Dr. 
Kedar, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Shri TJdhoji were also 
present. ” 

The foregoing account and the quotations of newspapers 
would show how eager Gandhiji was for my interview and how 
persistent the efforts which he made through Dr. Kedar for it. But 
Mahatmaji wanted to make it appear to the world that it was 
I who was eager for his interview. Therefore, he expressed it In 
ins letter which he wrote to me on the 11th December 1945. From 
the account of the interview it would also be clear how in many 
ways Mahatmaji persuaded me to rejoin the Congress and how 
I ruthlessly attacked him on his face. This fact was derogatory 
to the prestige of the Mahatma. Therefore he wanted to make 
it appear to the world that I begged before Mm and requested 
him to admit me in the Congress again. So he sent me a letter 
dated 23rd December 1945, enclosing with it a cutting from the 
'Smdu of Madras dated 21st December 1945, Gandliiji’s letter 
was as follows ; 
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Sodepur Dated 23rd December 
1945. 

DearKhare, 

Tha^nk yon for yonr letter. (Along with this letter, I had 
enclosed for the perusal of Gandhiji the full scheme of the Gover- 
nment of India, for helping the unfortunate Indians in Malaya). 
I have read the whole of it. Let us see what happens. I fit-m en- 
closing herewith a newspaper cutting. In my view, the news 
therein is quite wrong and untrue. 

Yours 

M. K. Gandhi. 


Gandhiji also sent a similar letter to Mr. Kedar on the same 
date which was as follows : 


Sodepure, 23rd December 1945. 

Dear Kedar, 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of a newspaper cutting for 
your perusaL I have sent the original to Dr. Khare. I am sur- 
prised at this news published in that paper . It is entirely wrong 
I wonder who has got this published. This has spoiled the whole 
thing. If Dr. Khare thinks that what was published in the news- 
paper is correct, there is no hope of any rapprochement. Please 
think over and reply. My address till the 20th January 1946 
will be Sodepur. I will be on tour either in Bengal or Assam, but 
letters on Sodepur address will reach me positively. 

After I wrote this letter I have got your letter also. Nobody 
has informed me that you took heavy fees in the Chimur-Ashti 
cases. I know it full well myself that you have not taken a single 
farthing as fees, in these cases. 

Blessings from Bapu 

After I received GandhijPs letter dated 23rd December 
1945, at Delhi, I had gone to Nagpur for some business. At Nagpur 
Kedar also came to see me and showed me the letter dated the 
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23rd December 1945^ received by liim from Gaiidlii, KtMiar 
saidj he was amazed on account of receiving that letter because 
lie said he was present through-ont the interview and was fully 
aivare of what happened in that interview. Yet, hoiv did Mahatma 
Gandhi dare to OTite such a letter to him. It was most unfortu- 
nate for the country that a person of the status of the Mahatma 
should trample truth under his feet like that. I was determined 
liot to involve myself any more in that question. You two were 
elephants politically. If I involved myself in that question, I 
would be crushed between you both. Sa^niig this Kedar asked me 
to send 3 ‘eply to Gandhi’s letter. After this I returned to Delhi 
and sent a reply to Gandhi as follows : 

NEW, DELHI 

12.M940. 

Mahatmaji, 

I am in due receipt of your letter dated the 23rd December 
1945. As I was on tour I could not reply 3 'OU earlier, for which 
I beg to be excused. 

I am awfully grateful for 3 "our reply which shoves that you have 
read the whole of the Government statement on Malaya- whicii 
was enclosed with my letter. I am specially grateful to you for 
sparing so much of your valuable time. As mentioned in the 
Government statement on Malaya, Pandit Kunzru and ICodand- 
rao have already left for Malaya. The Goveiiiment medical 
mission consisting of eight doctors, dressers, compounders, medi- 
cines and equipment, is also soon going to be despatched to Malaya. 
Besides tliis, the Government of India will give full legal iielp at 
its oiyn cost to the Indian accused in Malaya. 

I have read the press cutting sent by you. I myself novel* 
wanted to give any news to the press about our interview at 
Calcutta. I left GaiCutta on the 13th December’ 1945 and read 
oil the 14th December while in the train the news of our inter- 
view held on the 12th. This news was broadcast by the United 
Press, although while at Calcutta, I never opened my lips to any 
press coiTespondent. When I reached Delhi the news of our 
interview' had already appeared' in the press, and the press Corres- 
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poiidents began to press me for the correct , •aiiii' authentic ae'ws.' 
i Testrained myself for two' days, 'but it became impossible to- 
restrain myself any more and I told the A. P. I. that ' during my 
interview at Calcutta Maliatrna Gandhi advise<i me to forget the 
past and rejoin the Congress I am responsible only for this much 
and for nothing else and this is absolutely trrie. There is nothlTig 
wrong or untrue in this. 

Yours, 

. . (Sd.) Kf. B. Khare 

{ For saktj of fun, 1 had signed in the Urdu alphabet ). 

Gandhi sent his reply to this letter from Sodepur on I6th of 
-January 1940 to which again I replied on the 22nd Januarj’ 1946, 
Both these letters cire published in the fifth chax^ter of this book on 
Malaya ( Vide page Yo. 7 ) Tliey are not therefore being repeated 

here, 

Gandhiji characterised the account of our interview published 
in the press as incorrect, untrue and But I emphati- 

cally informed in my repty to Mm that nothing that was j)ub- 
fished was incorrect, }jerverted or untrue. About this assertion 
of mine, Gandhiji has said in his letter in short as follows : — 

I have understood what you wrote about the Congre>ss. I 
do not want to write anything further about it. ’’ 

Idris was really a strategic retreat of Gandhi fi‘oin this contro- 
versy and need not cause any surprise. Because Gandhiji from 
1938 knew mo and my obstinate and relentless nature. Besides, 
the interview was not only between two of us. Other three gentle- 
men, viz., Kedar, Bhayaji Udhoji and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
were present at the interview. Therefore Gandhiji must have 
thought that if he involved Mmself in a controversy in that matter, 
he would get it into the neck. His retreat therefore rvas very wise 
hs he was 8|>ared of this exposure during his life time. 

From .my very close contact- with Gandhi during my episode 
ill 1938 , I realised' that Gandhi was not a democrat but a dictator 
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believing in the personality cult. This caused great difference of 
opinion between hirn and me. This difference became wider and 
wider, as ' I observed Gandhiji’s activities after his , secret release 
from the Agakhan Palace Jail in May 1944. His 18 days interview 
with Jinnah and after its failure, his support to the Bhulabhai- 
Liaquat Formula and the parity between the Congress and Muslim 
League exposed Gandhiji’s policy of bending before the Muslim 
League which was an enemy of the country. I firmly held that in 
doing these things, Gandhi also betrayed the Congress and the 
country, I would never have accepted even India’s throne in 
Heaven if it was to be obtained by humbling myself before such a 
man. What to say of the Prime Ministership of C. P. and Berar ! 

My friend and biographer Mr. J, B. Joshi was at that time not 
aware of all these developments which created revulsion in my 
mind against Gandhi. He therefore when became to know from 
papers about this Gandhi-Khare interview, wrote to me with great 
good-will a letter dated the 21st December 1945, requesting me 
to rejoin the Congress. This letter of Joshi had received great 
publicity at that time throughout India. I will therefore close this 
chapter on Gandhi’s temptation to me by quoting here the subs- 
tance of Joshi’s letter to me and the substance of my reply sent 
to him. 

In his letter dated the 21st December, 1945, my friend and 
biographer Mr. J. R. Joshi referred to the conversation which 
I had with him before going to take charge of my office in 
the Viceroy’s CounciL In this conversation, I had told him that 
my place was certainly in the Congress to fight for the country’s 
independence. But since Gandhi had expelled me from the 
Congress, 1 regarded myself as a free agent to do anything not 
harmful to the country. Referring to this conversation Joshi 
requested me in his letter "to rejoin the Congress because Gandhi 
himself invited me to do so, which, was really a sign of repentance 
on the part of Gandhi, I sent a short reply to this letter of Joshi 
on the 15th January 1946, in which I thanked Mr. Joshi for his 
benevolent wishes but explained to him all the reasons why I did 
not propose to rejoin the. Congress. , I said, the Congress was 
hankering after the Viceroy’s Council jobs. Apparently, they had 
forgotten^the pledge of winning^ M for which they went 
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to jail. Since tile Congress itself was trying to get into my shoes, 
the question of my joining it did not arisen If at all at any time 
in the future, the Congress again started some fight for independence 
I would consldex** the question of rejoining it. 

After tills biography of mine was published about April 1950, 
it was reviewed in the pr’ess by many important papers^ The 
pre-eminent newspaper, Kesari of Poona, while , reviewing it 
expressed some doubt a1x)ut the veracity of the Gandhi-Ediare 
interview and the Eose-Khare interview published in that book. 
;Mr. Kedar who had brought about this Gandhi-Khare interview 
and who was present throughout this interview, replied to this 
criticism of Kesari in a letter which was published by KesarL 
Hia letter is as follows : 


Blst August 1960. 
To, 

The Editor fAeaari V 

Bear Sir, 

I read your long review published in the Kesari of 15th August, 
1950 on the biography of Dr. Kharo, Second Part, written by 
J. E. Joshi. In that review, you have said that some critics 
expressed their doubts about the veracity of the GandM-ELhare 
and Khare-Bose interviews published in that boo 

This Gandhi-Khare interview is published in this book in the 
fourth chapter of the Second Part of Dr.Khare’s biography. ' This 
|nter\dew was brought about entirely through my efforts. The 
idea of this interview occurred to both of us, i; e. Mahatmaji and 
myself, and when I interviewed him in Sewagram, it was decided 
between us during this interview in Sewagram that this interview 
was to be finally fixed after taking Dr. Khare's consent. Before 
this idea’ of Khare-Gandhi interview occurred to me, there was 
never any talk between Dr, Khare and myself about it. I used to 
go to Sewagram many a time and see the Mahatma, In one of 
these interviews, it was the Mahatma who expressed his desire 
to see Dr. Khare and to dear- nut certain misunderstandings. 
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. Accordinglyi I iaforiiied' Dr. KJiare about it^ and tliis interview 
was finally fixed at Sodepnr near Calcutta. I was quite unwilling 
to go to Sodepnr because I had lot of case work then and I could 
not spare any time. But the Mahatma insisted on my being 
present at the interview. Therefore, I had to give up a very 
important ease at Khandwa and go to Calcutta, I also requested 
Dr. Khare to go to Sodepur from Delhi. Accordingly, Dr, Khare 
went to Calcutta. Hobody should doubt the veracity of any 
eorrespondenee which had been published in this book about this 
interview, because I was personally present at this interview 
throughout. Besides me, Mr. Udhoji and Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan were also present. Lot of discussion took place between 
Gandhi and Khare in the course of this long interview, and it 
appeared that the misunderstandings were removed. Gandhi 
did not impose any condition on Dr. Khare during the intervieWo 
It was almost agreed that both should foget the past and Dr. Khare 
should rejoin the Congress and take up his old position again. I 
remember Mahatma Gandlii said, that ' Your position was safe in 
the Congress But after some days, Mahatma laid a new condi- 
tion altogether that Dr, Khare should tender a written apology. 
But nothing was said about it in the Sodepur interview. There- 
fore, that interview proved futile. 

About other coiTesf>ondence and other interviews published 
in the biography of Dr. Khare, I had no jrersonal knowledge, but 
some information about these events had reached my ears on those 
occasions from which I could say that there was no mis-statement 
of facts about any correspondence or interview pablished in that 
book. Many things disclosed in the book would be painful to 
many people, but the biographer could not help it, became bio^ 
gra^hy meant history. Ko biographer should be blindly devoted 
to his hero. Similarly, no critic should feel anything if unpleasant 
disclosures were made in the biography about some historical 
persons. 


T, J, Kibae, 


' CHAPTER XIII ■ 

BACK TO THE PROFESSION 

, During the months of April and May 1946j, the British Cabinet 
Mission was having interviews with leaders of Political Parties 
about the political future of India. I inaugurated the Spring 
Lecture Series in Poona on the 1st May of 1946, and during my 
speech I had described those interviews as churning of words. 
There is a story in the Hindu Mythology of the churning of the' 
ocean by the Devas and the Asuras, and of the coming out of the 
fourteen jewels from the ocean as a result of that churning. Some 
of these jewels are Laxmi, Goddess of Wealth ; Kaustubha, a 
Jewel, Nectar, Halahal or Deadly poison, Wine, Moon, and Dhaji» 
wantari or the Celestial Physician. In my speech, I compared 
tiiis churning of words with the Cabinet Mission, to the churning 
of the ocean described in the Hindu Mythology and said, oiit of the 
jewels which would come out from this churning, some people, 
would get the Goddess Laxmi, some people would get the jewel. 
Kaustubha, the Hindoos would get the deadly poison, or Halahal^ 
and myself would get the celestial physician which meant I would 
go back to my profession. ] 

Accordingly, the Muslim League got Laxmi, because they got 
two big territories from Bharat which was really wealth. The 
Congress got Kaustubha, that is the power of ruling over the rest 
of India, the Hindoos got the deadly poison, because the great 
Calcutta killing as a result of the Direct Action resolution of the 
Muslim League was started in Calcutta on the 16th of August 
1946, and it spread practically all over the country* Similarly,' 
on the 3rd of July 1946, my resignation from the Viceroy’s Council 
which I was compelled to give, was accepted and I began my 
medical practice again in Nagpur. 

There is a reason for what I have said in the previous para^ 
graph about being compelled to resign. When Lord Linlithgow 
appointed me on the Viceroy’s Council, I was informed in writing 
that the period of my appointment would be normally five years, 
but i would have to relinquish my office, if any time before the 
expiry of five y^ars,. rapprochement between the Congress and the 
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Muslim League took, place and, they agreed to form a composite 
Viceroy’s Council. While this churning of words mentioned before 
was going on sometime in May 1946, probably about the second 
week of that month, Viceroy Lord Wavell demanded resignations 
from all his Councillors, on the ground that rapprochement between 
the Congress and the Muslim League was about to take place » 
Accordingly all of us gave our resignations. But on the 23rd 
of June 1946, i. e. the day on which I left Delhi for Ifagpur, the 
atmosphere about the ■ rapprochement between the Congress and 
the Muslim League was not at all hopeful. I therefore wrote to 
the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, the followmg letter before entraining 
for Nagpur. 


New Delhi, 23rd June 1946. 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

‘ ' T am leaving Delhi for Nagpur today. Before leaving, I 
^ould have very much liked to pay my respects in person, bid 
good bye and express my gratitude for all your help and guida;nce« 
But I thought it unwise to disturb you while you were engaged 
ih very delicate and protracted negotiations which might tire out 
the patience of any ordinary human being. 

I gladly resigned my office in view of the reconstruction of the 
Executive Council as a result of a political settlement with the 
major political parties, because it was one of the terms offered 
and accepted by me when I was appointed. I was informed by 
Lord Linlithgow that the normal term of this office was five years. 
But I would be asked to demit office if a political settlement with 
the major political parties took place, any time before the expiry 
of the period of five years. Inspite of adverse press reports this 
morning, I still hope and pray that the major political parities will 
accept the interim arrangement and go into the Executive CounciL 
But if unfortunately that does not happen, I must respectfully 

submit that my resignation should be deemed to have beexi with- 
drawn. 

With best regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
m. K B. Khare., 





Honourable Dr, N. B, Khare, 

Member CommoB.wealth Eelations Depai’tmentj Nagpur* 

A statement has been put out indicating that a purely official 
executive Council will be set up as a caretaker Government t© 
hold office for a short time until fresh negotiations with the princi- 
pal parties are started. This Council will take officeon July 4thi 
The time has therefore come for me regretfully to accept your resig- 
nation wliich I do with effect from the afternoon of Wednesday 
the 3rd July or such earlier date as you may wish. I am most 
grateful indeed to you for all the admirable work you have done 
on the Executive Council and for your assistance and support. 

With all good wishes. 

VICEROY 

From the above correspondence, it would appear that 
my resignation which 1 had already withdrawn on the 23rd 
of June 1946, was accepted by the Viceroy on the 26th and 
after sending me this wire the Viceroy sends me a letter 
which is quoted below. * 


No. 592/59 Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, 

28th.29th June 1946. 

Dear Dr. Khare, , 

Thank you for your letter of the 23rd June. 

2. You will already have received my telegram accepting 
your resignation and I am sure, that you will appreciate that I 
could not now include you in the Executive Council which will 
be entirely official. 

Yours siacerely, 
Wavell 
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: : In the above leiiter, the Viceroy' completely missed my point 
trhen he wrote to me that I could not now be appointed, or he 
sriisnnderstood me. My intention in carrying out all this corres- 
pondence was not at all to seek, or keep; a Job.. I only wanted to 
bring home to the British Go^'ernment their lack of honesty and that 
object has been realised. 

The resignations of the old non-official members of the Vice- 
roy’s Council were accepted with effect from the 3rd July 1946 
and the new Viceroy’s Council consisting entirely of 8 or 9 I.C.S* 
officials was formed on the 4th of July 1946. The object of this 
move was obvious. The I.C.S. officials being Government ser^ 
vants and not wedded to any particular political views, would 
not create any difficulties in the way of achieving a compromise 
between the Congress and the Muslim League. Inspite of this 
meticulous care taken by the Viceroy, his desire to effect a com- 
promise between the Congress and the Muslim League was not 
fulfilled. After waiting for two months, the Viceroy allowed the 
Congress to form a Viceroy’s Council consisting of some members 
of the Working Committee and some others agreeable to the Con- 
gress on the 2nd September 1946. But in this also Hindu Muslim 
parity was observed, the difference being that instead of the League 
Muslims, non-League Muslims were appointed, one of them being 
Sir Shafat Ahmed Khan. The Viceroy appointed Pandit Nehru 
as the Vice President of this new Council. Before his appointement 
as mentioned in a previous, chapter^ Nehru had been elected to 
the office of the President of the Congress. » Sarat Chandra Bose 
who had rejoined the Congress was also appointed one of the mem- 
bers of this Council. 

Although tjie Muslim League had started slaughter of the 
Hindoos in Calcutta on the 16th August 1946 in pursuance of its 
Direct Action Resolution^ the Viceroy was still attracted towards 
the Muslim League and he began to persuade the Muslim League 
to join his Council. It was . most unfortunate that even while , 'fiko 
carnage of the Hindoos was going on, the- Congress should - also 
have joined the Viceroy in wooing the Muslim League. 

On account of this double barrelled persuasion by the Viceroy 
and the Congress, the Muslim League at last decided to join th© 







. Viceroy CoimciL;, This happened \gii the- 25th' ^ of October:! 1946. 
In order to include' the Muslim League leaders like liaquat AH 
•Khan and. Kaja Oasnafar All Khan in, the Viceroy *s 'CouhciL'j 
members like Sir Shafat Ahmed Khan and Sarat Chandra Bose 
were asked to quit. Poor Sarat Chandra Bose,, what a humiliationd 
M& was taJsen in tho Viceroy^ s Council in September and' turn^di\ 0 ^t 
in October it ■ The - treatment meted out to- Sarat, Chandra Boae 
reminded me of an occasion in .the past when there was^ a very 
free talk between us. I am giving the particulars here because 
they are very relevant. 

After a rapprochement between Sarat Chandra Bose and 
Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel, Sarat Chandra Bose had joined the 
Congress again. This might have happened sometime in Dece- 
mber 1945. At that time the ' -photo -of Sarat Chandra. Boko 
and Sardar Patel embracing each , other had ; been published in 
the press. After this Sarat Chandra Bose and myself happened 
to. rneet each other, when SarM Chandra Bose asked, me to 
forget the past and to rejoin the Congress. : He said, ^^Sardalr 
Patel and myself have had a free and frank talk and all the 
^ mental cobwebs between us have been removed, Sardar Pdtel is 
a very good and a very capable manl You also therfore effedt 
a rapprochement with him and rejoin the Congress to fight 
.the Government I was not a man to be carried away by such a 
talk,. So I said to Sarat Bose, /'You might have forgotten hdvr 
Sardar Patel, giving a go-by to the Congress Creed of boycott 
of Courts,, challenged the last will and testament of Vitthalbhai 
Patel- in the Bombay High Court, according to which Vitthalbhai 
had bequeathed a sum of about Rs. one lakh to Subhash Chandra 
Bose. Sardar Patel succeeded and Subhasb. Bose could not get 
that money. I have hot forgotten this incident. V7hat a ' fall fOr 
a trifling. sum f B«^ides this, I can never forget the’ bitter 
experience I have got of Sardar Patel during my episode. 
I have seen the pHoto of yen both embracing each other. ' This 
reminded me of ih great historical embrace in the past, that is, 
between Afeul Khan and Shivaji', It is only to be seen who is to 
become Afzul Khan and who is to become Shivaji arildng you 

- 'Sarat Chandta Bose did not like my suggested InsinuLatidh 
ffbm'the.embraAet'betweOT'iSa^dariPateliand’hiifa,'-! He sdidf, ^'*Do 0 - 
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for/' JOB are very obstinate.’^’ I replied, Whatever yon may 
say, I know Gandhi and the 'Congi’ess High Command thoroughly 
well and my estimate' about them generally proves correct. In 
support of this statement I would recall our conversation on the 
phone at Calcutta before the Tripuri. Congress Session, At that 
time, I had been to Calcutta for some business and the day on 
which Mahatma Gandhi started his fast unto death to 'bring about 
a , change of heart in the Prince of Rajkot, I phoned to you from 
my lodgings and expressed a desire to meet Subhash Chandra Bose « 
You informed me at that time on the phone that Subhash Bose 
was down with fever with an ice-bag' on his head. He was not 
fully in his senses and doctors have countermanded any interviews 
■with him. Being helpless, I requested you on the phone to convey 
this message to Subhash Chandi'a Bose when he regained his 
senses. It was as follows : — 

When Subhash Chandra Bose regained his senses, he should 
issue a statement to the press as follows : 

^ I am ill. Therefore I had requested Seth Govind Das, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Tripuri Congress 
Session, to postpone the session for a few days till I got well, but 
he refused and I had resolved to attend the Tripuri Session in any 
state of health without earing for any consequences because I 
am only an insignificant creature. But it is diflPef ent with Mahatma 
Gandhi. He is one and the only tribune of the people of India 
and his life is in jeopardy on account of his fast unto death. People 
of India therefore are not in a mental condition to give their 
consideration to any important topic from all aspects. Therefore 
I as a President-Elect of -Tripuri Congress declare that I postpone 
that Session die till the Mahatma breaks his fast,* 

^ When you asked me about the reason for advising Subhasli 
to issue such a, statement I told you that - Mahatma Gandhi’s 
fast unto . death undertaken when the Tripiri Session was 
imminent,, is and draw all -the attention 

of all the people to Rajkot, Mahatma expects that by this 
manoeuvre Subhash Bose will be ignored- by the people and will 
l^':feuriad, .H S Bose issues a statement as advised by 
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me, it wili result in burying the Mahatma in the same diteh 
which lie is digging for Snbhash/ 

'' Then you asked me the reasons and proofs for my thinking 
this way, I replied, You are a barrister. You 'will therefore ask 
for proofs for all things. But everything in the w^orld cannot, 
be proved by suppljdng adequate proofs. We have to infer and 
imagine many things. For example, we regard one individual,, 
as a son of another indiiddual and we behave with him and treat 
him as such. But we have no proof of this fact. Gandhiji’s fast 
is just like this h When I said this, you became very angry and 
said, ^ I do not accept what you say and I will never convey this 
massage of yours to Subhash.’ So saying you forcibly put the 
receiver of the phone down on the stand. After all, what happened 
in the end ? My estimate came out true and Subhash Chandra 
Bose was soon expelled from the Congress after the Tripuri Session/’ 

In short, I could not accept the advice of Sarat Chandra Bos© 
because of my many further experiences in the past and I did not 
Join the Congress, The future of course proved Sarat Chandra 
Bose to be the Afzal Khan of my comparison because he was soon 
turned out from the Viceroy’s Council, ( It may be disclosed 
here that us soon as I returned to Nagpur from Calcutta, I wrote 
to Gandhi a strong letter making grave acousations against him, 
Mahatma did not send me any reply* But he published a state- 
ment in the Free Press Journal dated the 18th May 1939 in which 
he admitted that his Rajkot fast was improper and that there was 
an clement of coercion and Mmsa in it and that he also harboured 
ill feelings against certain political workers.) 

In the great Calcutta killing which bagan on 16th of August 
1940, many Bihari Hindoos were also killed * This had a reaction 
naturally in Biha3c and the Bihari Hindoos took their revenge on the 
Bihari Musalmans during the communal riots in Bihar. This made 
Padit Nehru, the Vice President of the Viceroy’s Council very 
uneasy and he went to Bihar and threatened to bomb the Hindoos 
there* The Bihar slaughter of Mlisalmans had its reaction on East 
Bengal Muslims and they decimated the Hindoos in Noakhali, 
3ut Pandit Nehru had no courage to go to Noakhali and threaten 
to. bomb the Musalmans thera, Muslim Lc^agne |oiiie4 
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tiie‘ Viceroy’s Gclmticil under tliese conditions tod they were’ 
not reqmred even to take back their direct action resolution ^ 
and the Muslim Leagners took full advantage of their 
positi<in of authority In the Viceroy’s CounciL This will 
be proved by the example of Eaja Gaznafar All Khaiis a member 
of the Viceroy’s Council in charge of the Department of Health 
and a colleague of Pandit Nehru. His epithet ' Eaja ’ suggests Ms 
Mgh Eajput descent. While this Eaja Gaznafar AH Khan was a 
.member of the Viceroy’s Council, he did a most improper tMng, 
In the month of November 1946, when communal riots were 
going on in many parts of the country, he issued a statement 
through the Associated Press of India exhorting all the Hindoos 
to accept Islam peacefully, failing which he reminded the Hindoos 
of the historical atrocities perpetrated by ChengizKhan, Halaku 
Khan and others. 

.When I read the statement of Eaja Gaznafar AH Khan in the 
papers, I was amazed by the impropriety and the impudence of 
it. I thought that, that statement would receive a forth-right 
reply from his colleague^ like Pandit Nehru and Sardar 
Patel and I waited for such a reply but I was disappointed 
because no reply was published in the papers by these august 
colleagues of Raja Gazhafar Ali Khan, yfeir impotence irritated 
me. ^ 

.1 had already started my medical practice and I thought 
^ giving a political injection to cure the religious jaundice of Eaja 
Gaznafar AM Khan and I drafted a statement in reply to his state- 
ment. It was as follows : ; 

' S' . ' " 

**Eaja Gaznafar Ali Khan, Member charge of the 
Department of Health, GovemiUent of India, has recently issued 
a statement to the press and exhorted all the Hindcos to accept 
Islam peacefally, failing which he has reminded the Hindoos 
of the historical atrocities perpetrated by Chengiz Khan and 
Halaku Khan (not in India); lu issuing this statement Eaja 
Gatoafar Ali Khan has abused hi^ high authority which ia 
most improper. None of Ms Hindoo collegues in the Viceroy’s 
CJouneil has taken any hotioe of tMs impudhnt and improper 
itatement of Eaja Gaznafar All- Khan 'and given any reply to “ it. 
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It is therefore, that I am issuing this reply to that statement of 
the Raja. May the occasion of peacefully changing one’s religion 
never arise in India. But unfortunately, if such an occasion 
arises, Gaznafar Ali Khan should remember that it would be easier 
for the 75 per cent Hindoos in India to convert peacefully the 
25 percent Musalmans than for the 25 percent Musalmans of India 
to convert the 75 percent Hindoos. Gaznafar AH Khan also should 
remember that the Hindoos have produced General Harisingh 
Nalwa, the General of Ranjit Singh’s army who conquered Kabul 
and Raghobadada Peshwe, who planted the Hindoo flag beyond 
Attock.’’ 

1 went to the office of the Associated Press of India, Nagpur 
and myself presented a copy of this statement to Mr. Hastak, 
and requested him to publicise it. Hastak cursorily glanced at it 
and point*blanc refused to publicise it. I told him that since 
the Associated Press of India had published the statement of 
Gaznafar Ali Khan it was his duty to publish my reply to it. On 
this Hastak curtty told me that he had no desire to ai’gtie and that 
his refusal was final. So saying, he threw the copy of the statement 
towards me. I never expected such a behaviour from Hastak, 
because his father was a great friend of mine and our relations 
had been very good. J therefore mncluded that Hmiak had heen 
so impudent totmds me on uccmmt of the fear of the Congress 
Covernmmt, 

I reported this incident to Sir Ushanath Sen, the Chief of the 
Associated Press in .Delhi and asked Mm whether the Associated 
Press of India was a news agency or a views agency and said that 
if it was a views agency, I had nothing more to say, but if it was 
a news agency, it was his duty to publish my reply to the statement 
of Gaznafar Ali Khan which had been broadcast by the A.P J, 
I made it clear that I did not beg for any favour but I demanded 
Justice. Ushanath Sen immediately sent me a reply to this letter 
and informed that my statement in reply to Gaznafar Ali Khan’s 
statement would certainly be published. After receipt of this 
reply from Ushanath Sen, I waited for 3 or 4 days, but did not 
see any move from the A. P* I. in this matter. Therefo!re ,I made 
the same complaint in writing to Mx% John Turner of Bombay 
who,, was the chief of 'the Reuter Agency and consequently,, also 
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of the A. P. lo because A. P. I. at that time was practically ^ 
branch of the Reuter. This letter to John Tutner had the desired 
effect and my statement in re^ly to Gaznafar Ali Khan tvas published 
through the Nagpur Branch of the Associated Press of India. I 
have given this account in detail here to show to the Hindoos that 
weakness and impotence vjos harmful and should be given up. If 
ihe Hindoos do not give up this impotence of theirs^ there is no future 
for the country, 

I have mentioned before that when the Hindoos were being 
decimated at Noakhali, Nehru did not go there. But GandbJ 
announced his intention to go to Noakhali. But the action was 
delayed for a long time. At long last, Gandhiji went to Noakhalic 
But when! After the Hindoos were almost completely wiped off 
and sepulchral silence was spread over Noakhali, and that too 
after taking the daughter of Suhrawardi,, the Chief Minister of 
Bengal as a companion, to ensure automatic police protection* 
Gandhi regarded Suhrawardi as his son and used to call him Shahid 
Suhrawardi, In the regime of this selfsame Suhrawardi, the 
terrible rice famine of Bengal had occurred killing lakhs of souls;: 
and the carnage of Calcutta and Noakhali also took place In 
Ms regime. I was disgusted with this conduct of Gandhi and 
decided to give him some medicine also, in the form of an article 
and sent it to him. The name of this article was * Incarnation 
of Aurangsseb.'' It was published in November 1946 in some Hindi; 
Marathi and English newspapers. It was read in the house of 
Dr. M.R.Jayakar in Bombay from the Marathi Weekly 
and was highly talked of there. This was disclosed to me In 
January 1947 when I was going to Poona on some business, and 
accidentally met in the train Mr, C. C. Dasai, I. C. S., sometime 
High Commissioner of India in Pakistan, He told me this as he 
was a neighbour of Dr„ Jayakar in Bombay. I am purposely 
giving tliis article here as it is of some importance. 

Incarnation of An rangzeb : 

'"■All people do not believe in the doctrine of redncamation; 
of the soul. But those who. believe in it, believe also that the soul 
gets a new birth according to its actions, or the soul takes a rebirth 
I 5 >:ful 61 the.^i^ulfilled desires md wants in the previous life. ■ Some. 
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people /also believe that these unfulfilled desires in the previous' 
life, compel the soul to take rebirth in circumstances congenial 
to get these unfulfilled desires fulfilled. A comparison of the life 
and work of Aurangzeb as described in history, with the life 
and activities of Gandhiji, happening before our very eyes will be' 
both illuminating and instructive, to those who have faith in this 
doctrine of re-incarnation. 

It is a historical truth that Aurangzeb was the greatest 'hater 
and enemy of the Hiadcos, He did not let go any single opportu^ 
nity of attacking and destroying Hindoo interests. While ruling 
over his subjects, he was always partial to the Muslims and unjust 
and unfair to the Bin oos. As this oppression carried on by 
Aurangzeb became unbearable, the Maratha Hindoos began to 
fight against his empire. As a result, they established an inde- 
pendent Hindoo Kingdom in the Deccan. After the death of 
Shivaji, Aurangzeb tried his level best to destroy this independent 
Maratha kingdom in the Deccan, root and branch. For this 
purpose, he led a campaign in the Deccan where he spent the 
last 20 years of his life. But Aurangzeb could not succeed against 
tho unity, intelligence, courage, perseverance, valour and guerilla 
war-fare practiced by the Marathas. He died as a defeated, 
unsuccessful and chagrined soul in the Deccan leaving unfulfilled 
his desire to destroy the Hindoos. Aurangzeb was the head of 
the then biggest empire in the world, and commanded all prestige 
and power and yet he failed to achieve success, and his soul left 
his body, with these desires unfulfilled. 

The soul of Aurangzeb after leaving his mortal coil, must have 
ruminated over the reascns of his glaring failure and must have 
aiTived at the conclusion that he failed because he was a Muslim, 
on account of which all the Maratha Hindoos united in the struggle 
against him, and showed incomparable valour and he was defeated. 
He must have thought therefore that to achieve succeess, it would 
be necessary to take rebirth as a Hindoo, so that his exterior 
would be a good cover to conceal his inveterate inner hatred 
of the Hindoos. , 

It is not very difficult to imagine that this Hindoo body 
adopted by the soul of Aurangzeb may have been the body of 
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Mohandas Karameliaiid Gandlii ; ].>ecaiise during the last 25 jew 
in taking every step from Khilafat to parity and Pakistan, Gandhi 
has caused tremendous harm to the Hindoo interests and his 
advice of absolute non-violence has been terribly destructive of 
the Hindoos alone. Of ail the Hindoos, Aurangzeb hated the 
Marathas most. Gandhi also intensely dislikes the Marathas, and 
lie has called SMvaji a misguided patriot. Everyone in the Congres^9 
circles also knows this. In this matter, there is great similarity 
between Gandhi and Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb was cruel, so is Gandhi. That is wky he is now* 
going to East Bengal perhaps only to extinguish any feeble flame 
of resistence which might have been kindled in the minds of the 
remaming Hindoos. 

Aurangzeb ruled in the name of Islam. Gandhi also rules 
over the Congress in the name of truth and non-violence. Aurang- 
zeh’s living w^as simple and religious. Gandhi also lives the same 
way. Aurangzeb used to prepare caps and sell them for his liveli-. 
hood. Gandhi plies the Charkha. Aurangzeb ruthlessly destroyed 
his brothers and sons w'ho stood between him and the throne, and 
Gandhi also non- violently destroyed Kariman, Khare and Bose 
who challenged his authority. Aurangzeb ordered prisoner 
Sambhaji to accept Islam. On refusal, he was cut into pieces. 
Gandlii also asked Khare to sign Ms death-w'ai’rant and on his 
refusal, non-violently buried Mm and declared that Khare w^as not 
even fit to remain as a camp-follower in the Congress. 

I think, this much comparison would be cmough to show that 
Gandhi is an incarnation of Aurangzeb. It would be worthwhile 
quoting here what some British historians have said about 
Aurangzeb, 

Selfish, Cruel, exceedingly well versed in the art of dissem fil- 
ing; he allowed no generous impulse to thw*art his ambition, 
no meroy to temper his will, no compunction to interfere with tlie 
execution of Ms plans. He ivas ascetic by nature and hj^pocrite 

by policy. Under the humble garb 

of a Faquir, fie concealed his pride and cruelty of an ambitious 
and pitiless tyrant and wliilc a heimitage was the professed object 
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of lliB desire'j <-i throne was the real aim of his life.” (BVom 
vritta). 

1 leave it to tlie reader to judge how far this quotation applies 
to Gandhi. , , 

While iiiy programme of medical practice plus intermittent 
■political injections was going on, the year 1947 began and a tenant 
residing in my blocks in my compound, one day just casually told 
me that 1 was not destined to continue my medical practice for 
long, and that it was again in my destiny to enjoy a political office 
of high authorit}-. The name of this tenant is Krishnamurty. 
He Is a Tamil Brahmin graduate practising the profession of astro- 
logy for a living. He had once before also made a prediction 
about me. In the year 1942, I was suffering from anaemia 
and heart trouble and bed^ridden. At that time> my life was 
despaired of and my relatives in distant places had seen me and 
gone back. My eldest son, Major Vidyadhar Kliare, M. S-, 
was at that time in war service in Cyprus, and could not get any 
leave. I was therefore much disheartened. In such circums- 
tances this Krishnamurty had predicted in writing that I would 
not only reco%’er, but would be appointed to high political office in 
the Government of India between the months of April and June 
1943, Hearing this prediction of Krishnamurty, naturally as 
a sceptic I ridiculed him. But by some uncanny chance his predic- 
tion proved correct and I was invited by the Viceroy to accept the 
job in his ( V)uncn in the month of April 1943 and I took charge of 
that office In t])(‘ first week of May 1943. 

In spite of this previous experience, when Krishnamurty made 
this new prediction early in 1947, I ridiculed him. I said, now 
‘whcai tlie Congress was ruling in the countrjj there was not even 
a ghost of a chance of my being appointed anywhere in a high 
office. I a.sked him whj^ he indulged in that prediction, knowing 
full well my hostile relations with the Congress. He replied that 
he did not understand politics. He had only predicted what came 
in \im vision. After this incident, 1 received a letter from the 
Private Secretary to Maharaja of Alwar in the third or fourth week 
of January 1947. In that letter, I was informed that the Maharaja 
of Alwar desired to appoint me as the Rrime Minister and- if I was 
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prepared to consider tlie proposal, IshonMm&mMm by w 
that an officer could be sent to me ,at Nagpur to discuss and decide 
the terms of the appointment. There was never any contact bet- 
‘ween myself and the Maharaja of Alwar before this. We had not 
even seen each other by sight, and the old reputation of the Alwar 
State was not very good. Therefore, Just for the sake of fon I 
replied by wire , to the Private Secretary of the Maharaja of 
Alwar that I was prepared to consider the proposal. Three or 
fonr days after this, Pandit Harihar Swamp Shanna ( brother of 
Pandit Manliehandra Sharma, ex-president of the Jana Sangh) 
arlved at Nagpur, We both met and agi^eed on terms of the 
appointment, 'He^ went away after telling me that I. would very 
^oon receive the formal order from the Maharaja, appointing me 
.as Prime Minister of the Alwar Sate. This mnst have happened 
.about the first week of Pebruary 1947. 

Naturally, after this, I waited for the order of the Maharaja« 
But week after week passed and there was no order, Krishna- 
murty. being my tenant came to me occasionally for a chat. Gn 
one such occasion, I began to pull his Ifg by telling him that his 
prediction was bound to be falsified He replied, somebody is 
trying to oppose your appointment at Alwar and that is causing 
delay. Biit ultimately this opponent of yours would fail in hi® 
efforts and your appointment there would be surely made, Even 
a fortnight after this no information was received from Alwar, 
but it appeared that Krishnamurty pursued me and told me some- 
time in the first week of April 1947, that I could not remain in 
Nagpur after the 17th April 1947, and that I would have to leave 
Nagpur after that date. Within three or four days of that conver- 
sation, I received a wire from the Maharaja of Alwar asking me to 
take charge as Prime Minister on the 18th April and surj^risingly 
enough, I left Nagpur by plane for Delhi enroiite to Alwar, on 
the morning of the 18th April 1947 and reached Alwar the same 
evening and took charge of the office of Prime Minivster of Alwar 
on the forenoon of the 19th April' 1947. 

Krishnamurty *s statement 'that somebody was oj)posing my 
appointment in Alwar was corroborated in the month of June, 
when I visited Delhi on "some business. A journalist named 
XulkarnI was at that time -staying in the 'Hindoo Sabha Bhawan, 
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Delhi* He was vhiy friendly towards as lie was the privat§ 
tutor of my children when I was staying in. Delhi as, a member of 
the Viceroy’s Conncil, This Kuikarnl told me that Sardar Patel 
was against my a-ppointment at Atwar, and he was making pfforts 
that I should not be appointedc He got . this news at Gwalior* . 
In the middle of ' April 1947 a session of the All India States 
Peoples’ Confereiiioe was held at Gwalior under the presidentship 
Pandit Nehru. This Mr* Kulkarni at^jended that session and ' 
naturally met top-ranking Maharashtriya CongressmeBc They’ 
were talking amongst themselves. One of them, was a Bhoodam 
and the other wm a. member of the Constituent Assembler, They^ 
said it was thickly rumoured that Dr. Khare was going to be. 
appointed as the.Diwan of Alwar but it would never happen as 
our Sardar Patel was a member of the Government of India*- 
Unfortunately for them the news ot my having taken over charge, 
of the Diwanship of Alwa,r State was- publicised, the next day*, 
when ' these ver}^ persons exclaimed,. '' Oh,, this. fellow. Dr., EharO; 
has after all joined the Alwar State as Prime Minister. | : It appear^ 
our Sardar’s efforts, did not succeed* Now 'this fellow will JoIb;^ 
the Constituent Assembly on behalf of the Alwar iState and sitv 
there with bloated chest. His -luck seems to be wonderfuic He, 
dees even if he is buried fathoms deep.^^* , 

The information given to me by.Kulfcarhi surprisingly proved: 
the oori*ectriess of Krishnamurty’s, prediction even in this matter*- 
I have given this account of astrological prediction which proved 
correct In some detail. No one should infer from, this, that I am 
a believer in Astrology* I hold that, it is a folly to chalk out one’s 
programme in life on the ad vice, of an Astrologer* Many a 
predictions are falsified. Even this very astrologer Krishnamurty 
had told me that 1 would be defeated in the Gwalior bj-election. 
But his prediction proved incorrect -and I was successful in thatn 
by-election. Therefore the philosophy which says that man’s 
efforts are the maker of his destiny, is correct. My foregoing^ 
experiences about astrology were uninvited in the sense that-T 
had. not consulted the astrologer. I have one more startling- 
osperienoe of a prediction proved true, and I-shafl describe rit 
further oh at the appropriate, occasion. 


CHAPTER XI¥ 

PRIME MINISTER OF ALWAR STATE 

I took charge of the office of the Prime Minister of the Alwax^' 
State in Rajputana on the 19th of April 1947. I aocepted this 
job in a mental condition of great hesitancy and I did not feel 
at all hapjjy about it. At that time temble communal riots were 
going on in the Gurgaon district of the Punjab which is contiguous 
to the Alwar State, where also the riots broke out occasionally. 
Firing had to be resoi'ted to in the Alw^ar State to quell such riots 
towards the end of March 1947, and about the second or third 
April in a meeting of the Chamber of Princes held in Bombay^ 
the Maharaja of Ahvar had given expression to his opinion that the 
Indian Princes should not join the Indian Union. When I read 
the report of this speech in the newspapers, my mind bagan to 
Yaeiilate because in accepting this appointment at Alwar, my 
ambition was to join the Constituent Assembly of India as a member 
from the iUwar State to which one seat was allotted. But the 
reported speech of the Maharaja of Alwar made the realisation 
of my ambition difficult if not impossible. Moreover, the atmos- 
phere in Alwar was also surcharged with communal bitterness 
with occasional riots and lasked myself it I should go to Alwar and 
deliberately involve myself in those difficulties. But after all 
the temptation of being a member of the Constituent Assembly 
proved strong and I decided to accept this ap^iointment, but I 
resolved in my mind that I would continue in Alwar only if I could 
Join the Constituent Assembly otherwise I would resign and go back 
to Nagpur. Another object of my going to Alwar was that I wanted 
to tiy and confer responsible Government on the pepoie of Alwar. 

When I Joined Alwar, Major General Abdul Rahman (The 
present Beputy High Commissioner of Pakistan at Jullundar) 
a Muslim Jagirdar of the state was officiating there as the Prime 
Minister. He was in charge of the Army Department also. This 
would show to what extent the Muslims had an upx^er hand in 
Alwar. I did not like this. But fortunately the day on which 
I took charge of the office of the Prime Ministeiv the Maharaja 
of Alwar relieved Major General Abdul Rahman of the charge 
of the Army Department and took it under his own charge, because 
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obviously it was improper in the days of communal riots to have 
a Muslim as the head of the Army Department. \ 

When I reconnoitered the situation in Alwar, I inferred that 
it w^as very difficult for Alwar to join the Indian Union because 
Major General Abdul Rahman who was an old and trusted Minister 
of the Alwar State, had great influence on the Maharaja and also 
tliis Major General Abdul Rahman and Raja Gaznafar Ali Elhani 
a Muslim League member of the Government of India, were 
great friends* This Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan also enjoyed the office 
of the Revenue Minister of Alwar state in the past. Some time 
before I took charge at Alwar, this Raja Gaznafar Ali ELhan had 
visited the Alwar State as a member of the Government of India 
and enjoyed the hospitality of the Maharaja and returned to Delhi* 
At this very time, the Feuhrer of the Muslim League, Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah had cunningly declared that the Muslim League would 
not interfere with the Indian States which would remain completely 
independent without any let or hindrance from the Muslim League^ 

Taking advantage of all these things the Muslim League was 
caiTying on persivStent propaganda in the Rajasthan States, that 
they should join Pakistan and not the Indian Union. Besides 
this, the Na’wab of Bhopal who was the President of the Chamber 
of Princes \vas also secretly carrying on propaganda in favour 
of the Muslim League in the Chamber of Princes. In fact, the Cham- 
ber of Princes was really a great forum of Muslim League politics 
in th(;^ regime of the Nawab of Bhopal, Many Hindoo princes were 
also Ixclping the Nawab of Bhopal in this propaganda and the 
Maharajii of Alwar was very prominent in this group. Tins fact 
became evident from the speech which ho made in Bombay men- 
tioned before* The result was that pn the one side the Muslim 
League propaganda was being carried on in the Alwar State^ 
and on the other side the Rajput Sardars, Noblemen and Jagirdars 
were carrying on propaganda in the Alwar State that it should 
neither join Pakistan nor Bharat, but should remain indepen- 
dent; particularly people with special interests strongly desired 
that whatever happened, Alwar should never join the Indian 
PpioUi becauso they were afraid that alL their special interests 
will be sabotaged by the Congress supremacy in the Indian Unionf 
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On a,cconnt of these things, I had practically to give up all hope of 
Aiwar State ever joining the Indian Union. 

'■ ' ' Under these: cimimstances, on the Brd June 1947, the British 
aimonnced the establishment of Pakistan and the division of the 
Punjab and Bengal. This created some hope in my mind, of 
.Mwar State joining the Indian Union and I gave up the idea of 
resigning the Prime Ministership of Aiwar because b}^ this latest 
announcement of the British Government, East Punjab was to 
foe made a territory of the Indian union. Had the whole of the 
Punjab gone to Pakistan, Aiwar State would have surely aligned 
itself with it. But since, Punjab was divided into east 
and west, and the Gurgaon district which is contiguous to the 
State remained in East Punjab, the question of Aiwar 
State joining with Pakistan receded into the background and 
the possibility of Aiwar State joining the Indian Union increased* 
I therefore decided to make concerted efforts to join the Aiwar 
State with the Indian Union. I said to the Maharaja, ■ ‘On account 
of the partition of the Punjab, the question of Aiwar State joining 
Pakistan does not arise and a small State like Aiwar cannot remain 
independent because it can be stifled from ail sides,’’ But tliis 
did not create much impression upon Maharaja’s mind. Pandit 
Hehru in his speech at Gwalior oil the 16th and 17th April 1947 
had made some derogatory and bitter references to the Indian 
princes. The Maharaja alluded to these references, and said, 
Why should we co-operate with those who are bent upon destroy- 
ing us here and now. We have great fear from these Congress 
leaders. On the contrary, the leaders of the Muslim League have 
declared thafe the Indian Princes can remain comiiletely indepen- 
dent and the League will not interfere in their administration/’ 
Further on, rather jocularly, the Maharaja said, “this is entirely 
a political question having no concern with religion. We are 
staunch Hindoos. How will our Hindootwa be damaged by our 
joining Pakistan Moreover, we Rajputs have given our daugh- 
ters in marriage to the Moghuls.” With some passion I replied, 
Maliarajasaheb, please exeeuse my straight talk. Although the 
Rajputs had given their daughters in marriage to the Moghuls, 
It was not a matter to be proud of, but it was a matter of shame* 
What does the thousand years’ history of Musalmans point out? 
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That they xised silvery tongue but in the end caused complete 
destruction V 

On this, the Maharaja said, '^All that you say is true, but it 
is evident from Pandit Nehru’s speech in Gwalior that the Congress 
leaders are bent upon destroying us here and now.- What have 
you got to say to this?” I replied, '‘Maharajasaheb^ I am a more 
bitter opponent of the Congress policy than yourself, and also 
hold the view strongly that by consenting to the partition of the 
country the Congress has committed treachery and treason against 
the country. Still I equally strongly hold that under the circums- 
tances obtaining in the country, the three-fourths part of India 
which now belongs to the majority community should not be 
further partitioned. It is now quite necessary to integrate and 
strengthen it. In my opinion, therefore, all the Hindoo Princes 
should now immediately join the Indian Union and make it strong 
as Pakistan is an enemy of the Indian Union”. After this lecture 
of mine, the Maharaja said, “We shall consider this question 
later on, but before doing that, you go to Delhi, see Sardar Patel 
and discixss with him the treaties entered into by the Alwar State 
and persuade him to keep these treaties intact.” 

According to the Treaty of the Alwar State with the East 
India Company, the Alwar State was recognised as an equah 
Of all the States in India Alwar was the first to make such a treaty 
of equality with the East India Company^ It also promised to 
help the Company in its war-fare. As a result, the East India 
Company and Alwar State jointly defeated the Scindia of Gwalior, 
In those times of strife and trouble, the Alwar state had conferred 
a big Jagir on a Muslim potentate for the assistance rendered by 
him in warfare, and made him its vassal. This Vassal State of 
Alwar was no other than the State of Loharu near Delhi ruled by 
a Nawab. It was agreed by a treaty between these two States 
that, if ever the Loharu State denied the overlordship of Alw^r^ 
the Alwar State had the right to annex that State. Latterly, 
Loharu State had ceased to regard Alwar as an overlord. Therefor© 
the Maharaja asked me to study all these treaties, make photo-^ 
copies of them and give them to Sardar Patel and request , him 
either to compel the Loharu State to accept the overlordship ,of 
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Alwar Stete, or allow the Ahrar State to annex the Loliarit State 
as a consequence of breach of treaty. 

After thiSj I took all these liistorical papers with me and saw 
Sardar Patel at Delhi on the 28th of June 1947. I handed orer 
the photo copies and papers to Sardar Patel and explained to him 
the whole situation between Alwar and Loharu States and conveyed 
to liini the request of the Maharaja of Alwar. On hearing me 
Sardar Patel laughed a little and saidj "'I will enquire into the 
whole matter and give a proper decision. You can tell this to the 
Maharaja”; and added in a low voice, ^'Dr. Ilhare, if a Muslim estate 
rightfully goes to a Hindoo, am I going to feel sorry about it 

After this conversation on business, Sardar Patel asked me 
how I w^as appointed at Alwar. I told him straightaway, Sardar 
Saheb, when I myself don't know it, how can I tell you ? You 
know what sort of a man I am. You know that I will never flatter 
anybody. I therefore think that my reputation alone must have 
secured for me the appointment at Alwar. Before this, the Maha- 
raja of Ahvar and myself had never seen or met each other. I got 
a letter from him first. Then followed a man. Terms were agreed 
upon and I went tc Alwar, Just as the job in the Viceroy’s Council 
was offered to me without any efforts on my part, and without 
any genu*flexion anywhere, similarly, this ai^pointment at Alwar 
also sought after me. Just as I accepted the job on the Viceroy’s 
Council only with the intention of serving my country to the best 
of my ability, similarly, I accepted the jol) in Alwar with the same 
intention. Sardur Saheh^ in my view^ you should never have acceyU 
ed the partitio7i of the country. But that has now happened and 
-cannot be helped. I now desire that the three fourths of the 
country w'hich is iiow in our hands should be administered with 
Justice, and strengthened and integrated against the attack of any 
possible enemy. 1 therefore think that all the Indian Princes should 
pin tM Indian Union- I began to make efforts in 

this behalf. The situation in the Alw'ar State was very much 
igainst any alignment with the Indian Union, yet I think I was 
almost on the point of succeeding. But Nehru’s recent speech 
tnade at Gwalior came in my way. On' account of that 
speech^ Maharaja of Alwar has become very 'suspicious.' 


Therefore the Maharaja has ' sent me to seek ' explanation-, 
and clarification about Nehru’s speech and to interest you 
in the historical treaties entered into by the Alwar State. ”, 

On this Stirciar Patci said, Doctor, yon know Nciirii vtT'j 
well Tell the Maharaja not to be anxions at all about N6hnl^s 
speech. It has been decided that in the beginning of this session 
of the Constituent Assembly, Pandit Nehru null make another 
pronomiceinent and rectify Ms mistake. I am sure, this statement 
of Pandit Nehru vriil be quite satisfactory to the Princes and I have 
already told you my reaction aboiit the Loharu State. Therefore, 
you should continue your efforts to join the Alwar State with the 
Indian Union. Don’t be disappointed. ” (I cannot say whether 
what Sardar Patel said about the Loharu State was sincere or a 
mere bluff. He might have thought that vdien all the States 
were to be a])olished in the end, where was the harm in offering 
a wordy consolation to the Maharaja of Alw^ar, ) 

I replied, I will continue my efforts. Because I have 
decided that if the Alwar State does not decide to Join the 
Indian Union by the 1st of Julyl947, 1 will resign and back 
to Nagpur. ’ ’ Hearing this determination of mine, Sardar Patel 
said, What ? Have you really decided to resign t” I immedi- 
ately replied, '' Yes, my decision is unalterable. ’’ After this 
Sardar Patel said, ^' Doctor, I will reirder you all necessary help 
in this matter. Even if you are in need of any help in any othei- 
matter, you can certainly come to me any time and I promise 
that I wuil do my best. ’’ I said, Y Sardar Saheb, you are speaking 
with me. Do not say formal things, I will certainly test you if 
occasion demands, ’’ 

After this interview with Sardar Patel, I returned to Alwar 
and gave a full account to the Maharaja of my interview with 
Sardar Patel ; and I tried to persuade him to join the Indian 
Union. After this, a meeting of the Alwar Ministry was held on 
the iBt of July 1947 ( Maharaja never attended the meetings of his 
‘Cabinet, but he was i^articiilarly requested to athmd this meeting). 

In tMs meeting, all the points discussed hi m,y interview 
With Sardar Patel, . were considered by the Cabinet and it was, 
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decided tiiat Alwar State should Join the Indian Union and th^ 
Government of India was informed both by a letter and a telegram 
on the 1st of July 1947 of the Alwar State^ having joined the 
Indian Constituent Assembly. 

I have already mentioned before that the Muslim League 
was carrying on strenuous propaganda in the Alwar State in 
favour of joining Pakistan. Therefore this announcement by the 
Alwar State irritated the Muslims and Meos ( A community of 
Muslims) of Alwar State. They intensified their propaganda in 
favour of Pakistan by holding meetings and processions and de- 
monstrations. This propaganda of the Muslims and Meos of 
Alwar was obviously a rebellion againest the State and the Maliaraj a« 
The Alwar State Cabinet considered the situation again and 
recorded a resolution that this propaganda of the Muslims 
was nothing but a rebellion against the State and the Maharaja 
and that it should be dealt with as a rebellion . This resolu- 
tion of the Cabinet was also signed by the Muslim Minister® 
Major General Abdul Rahman. The Communist leader in 
the Congress, Dr, Asharf ( He was a Meo and was helped in his 
education by the Alwar State), also incited the Meos to establish 
an indenpendent Meostan and align it with Pakistan. The 
Muslim Leaguers of Alwar State also did the same thing. The 
National Guards of the Muslim League used to visit Alwar State 
at night in Jeeps and carry on virulent propaganda against 
the State. The result of this propaganda was that the Muslim, 
military officers and police officers and alsd the Muslim policemen' 
and sepoys openly joined the rebels. Some Muslim Magistrates als& 
led the rebels. One of them shot himself and committed suicide as 
his crime was exposed. The Muslims formed unlawful assemblies 
and desecrated and looted Hindoo temples and Hindoo houses. 
Subsequently, the Hindoos also formed such unlawful assemblies 
as a counterblast and looted Muslim houses and destroyed mosques. 

The Alwar State signed an instrument of accession on the 
5th of August 1947 and announced to have joined the Indian Union' 
in three subjects, viz., defence, foreign affairs and communications. 
This announcement irritated the Alwar Muslims still further; 
as a result they looted the town of Tijara, a rich mercantile 
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lowB ill tile 'Ai war State on the 7th of August .1947 and slaughtered 
the Hindoos (This m^as a Muslim majority area).. The Muslim 
rebels had established their camp at Hasanpur near this town 
of Tijara i,ii the house of a Mus!i.m Jagirdar, The: Aiwar State 
forces siiiTonnded this place and recovered looted property- 
in the action that followed a large number of Muslim rebels were 
'killed. Those who remained alive fled and took shelter in the 
oaves of a small hillock called Kalapahad. From there also 
they used to raid Hindoo villages from time to timee In the end> 
these rebel Muslims of Aiwar State took shelter in the Gurgaon 
district of East Punjab. Some even went to Delhi and complained 
to 'Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Azad or Pandit Nehru against the 
Aiwar State* Some of them went as far as Karachi and sought 
kelp fro:m Mohammed Ali Jiniiah. While departing, they threa* 
tend that just as 15 years ago they had got deposed the then 
Maharaja of Aiwar by name Jaisingh, they would get the present 
.Maharaja (Tejslngh) also deposed. 

These complaints of the Musalmans had their’ effect, which 
became evident to mo one day by my accidentally meeting Matilana 
Azad in the lobby pf the Constituent Assembly. Both of us being 
smokers, . came out to smoke a cigarette and the following cob,«- 
yeraatipn ensued ; between, us : ■ 

Maulana Azad : (S.ighi,ng as if in great grief). Good day 
Doctor saheb. You have played havoc in Aiwar. 

■ 'Myael ^ : Good day, Maulanasaheb. What are ^uu referring 
to? I do not know what havoc I have played in Aiwar. 

Maulana Azad : Why do you try to hide what you have done 
by dissembling? You have turned out the Musalmans from the 
Aiwar State, ' Well, let it go for the moment. But what fault 
had the mosques committed ?. Why did you get them destroyed f 

^ Myself : ^ SCauIana Saheb, yon ap under a wrong* impression, 
t have done nothing. ' ’ ' . . ' _ ' 

Maulam Azadt WhjjAot.yoxi deny? Our, C. has 
given us all the infomation, so much so that we know the con- 
trablors engaged for uprooting 'the mosques, and the rates saao 
iioned for this work by your Government. 
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'lft/-6Z/: 'MaBlaiia Saheb^ when you have got all this detailed 
information, why do you ask me 'at all ? Maulana Saheb, it is 
good that have enquired about the mosques. But has your 
"C. I, D. given you any information about the fate of some temples 
'iii'Alwar? 

Maulana Azad: What about the temples? Wliat can happen 
to them ? 

Myself: Maulana Saheb, you are talking as if temples do not 
matter at all. A temple is also a house of God. I think, your 
b. I. D. looks at things with only one eye. They have not given 
you any infomiation about the temples; now therefore I will tell 
you what has happened to the temples. One Jain temple was 
looted by the Musalmans. In a Hindoo temple, a cow was killed 
and the image was sprinkled with its blood and the priest was 
murdered. In another temple ,the image was broken into pieces 
which are at j>resent on my table serving as paper weights. 

Maulana Azad: Is it so? I am very sorry. 

Myself: Whether it is a mosque or whether it is a temple j 
in both the places God is vrorshipped, and God is one. 

Maulana Azad: ITo Doctor, God also has become two now. 

Myself: When Maulana Saheb ? I am not aware of it, and 
if what you say is a fact, then the worshippers of the God who 
lives in temples have destroyed the houses of the God who lives 
in mosques. 

Maulana Azad : By sueli fumiy talk, you cannot avoid answer- 
ing my straight question. Alwar State has got the mc^ques 
destroyed by giving contracts to some contractors. liVhat have 
•you got to say to this ? 

Myself: Maulana Saheb, it is a fact that the Alwar Government 
has given some contracts but they are not to destroy the mosqueB 
but only to remove the debris and clear the road when the mosques 
have been destroyed by the crowds. 

About this time, I also met once ,in the lobby, Mr. Gopala- 
swamy lyenger who was then a'Cfentral Iffinister. He also questione4 
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me and asked me to take back Musalmans diiven away by th© 
Alwar State and to rehabilitate them. ' “ ' 

To this query I replied, ‘T have never turned out anybody 
from the Alwar State. Some Musalmans have migrated to Pakistan, 
Some took part in the rebellion against the Alwar State. Theref» 
fore they are fleeing from the law. After determining never 
return to Alwar, some have set fire to their own houses.. Am I 
to run after them and request them to come back ? It is impossible.*® 
On this Gopalaswamy lyenger said, We shall send back th© 
Alwar Musalmans to Alwar State by force.” 

I replied, ''It does not matter. You can do so. But once they 
enter the Alwar State, they will be tried as rebels and shot. 

Sardar Patel also sent three Musalmans, Viz., Choudhari 
Yunus Khan, Advocate; Choudhari Mehtab Khan, M. L. A. and 
Choudhari Nathekhan, District Board Member, to Alwar acco- 
mpanied by a Hindoo Congressman from Gurgaon with a letter 
addressed to me. The letter is as follows : 


New Delhi, 

7th August 1947. 

My dear Dr. Khare, ■ ' ' : ^ 

The bearer of this letter is a worker from Gurgaon who say© 
that about a lakh of Meos who had left Alwar State and Bharat^ 
pur are now residing in Gurgaon and wish to return to the State 
under such conditions as you might lay down. They are in a 
penitent mood and are prepared to accept any reasonable conditions 
which you might impose on their return. I feel that the matter 
should be settled because they are definitely a liability in Gurgaon 
and if continued in this present position, they might get more 
dbsparate ixistead of being cowed down as they are at present. 

j ‘ Yours sincerely, 

.... ■ „ ” * * ■ ; - , Vallabhbhai Patel. 
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f ' , Wlieii I received this Sardar’s letter from 'these three Muslim 
leaders, I said, have no objection to act according to the sngges** 
tions made in this letter. But it is for you to see whether the 
leaders of the Alwar Musalmans are willing to have a compromise 
aiid carry it out/’ Next morning I made all arrangements for 
the protection of these Muslim leaders from Gurgaon, and sent 
them to meet the leaders of the Alwar Muslims, but no leader of 
the Alwar Muslims came to see these Gurgaon Muslims and they 
returned disappointed without fulfilling their mission. Then 
I said to them, '' See now, what can I do ? You have now 
yourself realised how” cantankerous the Alwar Musalmans are. You 
can convey what happened hei*e to Sardar Patel. I will not now 
send him a separate reply.” 

These efforts at rapprochement made the Alwar Musalmans 
more bitter and they began to commit more atrocities. On acc- 
ount of this explosive situation in the State, the Maharaja of Alwar 
and myself could not attend the Conference of Hindoo people 
jand Princes held about this time in Delhi . The situation in Alwar 
at this time was so grave that it had repercussions in Delhi also. 
Therefore, the Viceroy, Lord Louis Mountbatten all of a sudden sent 
one of his military A. D. C,s. by motor to Alwar on the lOth of 
August 1947. He himself saw the condition of the Alwar villages 
on the road while travelling by motor. He went straight to Vijaya 
Mandir, the residence of the Maharaja of Alwar and expressed 
sympathj^ on behalf of Lord Mountbatten about the situation 
in Alwar. He also offered on behalf of the Viceroy Mountbatten 
Ibny help required by the Alwar State. On this, the Maharaja 
immediately telephoned to me and called me to the palace and 
introduced me to the A. D. C. of Mountbatten. I expressed 
my thanks to him for the offer of help made by Lord Mountbatten 
and told him that there was no need for any monetary help or 
military help. The real necessity was for ammunition, which 
if given, would save the State from the crisis. The A. D. C. agreed 
to give the ammunition required and went to Delhi. 

On the i5th of August 1947* Sardar Patel urgently telegraphed 
to the Maharaja and called me to see him at Delhi on some urgent 
business. While going to Sardar PateFs residence I came across 
Aoharya Kripalani, the then President of the Congress who was 
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standing near the door. He asked me the reason for my visit. 
I replied, “ Acharyaji, although you have expelled me from the< 
Congress, I am all along dancing on your chest. At present,' 
I am the Diwan of Alwar and member of the Constituent Asssembly; 
on behalf of the Alwar State and Sardai’ Patel has called me spe-; 
cially for an interview.” Sardar’s daughter. Miss Maniben Patels 
was also standing near the door. She could not relish my attack- 
on Acharya Kripalani and began to hustle me, saying that if I 
delayed, I w'ould not bo able to see Sardar Patel. I said, “You 
need not be so an.xious about it. Sardar Patel himself has sent 
for me for an interview. So even if there is a little delay, it will 
not matter. You do not interfere. Let me have a free and frank 
talk with Acharya Kripalani.” , 


On entering Sardar Patel’s room, I accidentally met there 
Sardar Baldeo Singh, the Defence Minister, who was also sitting 
there- As soon as Sardar Baldeo Singh sau' me, he said, “Doctor- 
saheb, I am very much pleased with yon.” When I a.sked him the, 
reason for this favour, he replied, “I admire you, doctor, for the 
wonderful work w'hieh you have done in Alwar State. You have' 
done well in beating and driving out the Musalmans from the 
Alwar State. I am of opinion that specially after partition, the 
Musalmans have no place in this country. But I do not know’ 
what is the view of Sardar Patel in this matter.” So saying, 
Sardar Baldeo Singh just winked at Sardar Patel and smiled a 
bit. But not a muscle moved on Sardar Patel’s face which was 
like a Sphinx. 

I felt very awkward on hearing all this talk of Sardai- Baldeo 
Singh. I felt as if I was in the grip of pincer.s consisting on the one 
side of the Central Defence Minister and on the other side the 
Central Home Minister. I thought that this praise bestowed 
on me was meant to pull my legs and to find out what according 
to them really happened in Alwar. I said to Sardar Baldeo Singh, 
“You have formed some wrong and fantastic ideas about me. I 
am the Prime Minister of the Alwar State and responsible for 
maintaining law and order in the State. I have done that duty 
according to my capacity. I do not recognise any Hindoo- 
Muslim problem or any Hindoo Muslim community. I simply 
dealt firmly with tiiose who rebelled against the Alwar State.’*- 
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After tMs, I said to Sardar Baldeo Singh, 'If yon are so pleased 
with me, then give me a little help.” So saying, I described 
to Sardar Baldeo Singh the visit of the A. D. C. of the Viceroy 
to the Al war State on the 10th August and his promise to supply 
the necessary ammunition to the Alwar State and requested him 
to fulfil the promise given by the Viceroy's A= D. C. because from 
that day, the Viceroy's authority on the Indian States had 
terminated. Sardar Baldeo Singh immediately agreed to supply the 
ammunition and left the room. After Sardar Baldeo Singh left 
( all this time Sardar Patel was reclining on the sofa ) Sardar 
Patel called me near and in a low voice said, ‘'An enquiry is likely 
to be held into the Alwar happenings. So please keep your 
defence ready. I urgently wired to the Maharaja and called you 
here only to give this information, because such things cannot be 
communicated by letter.” While we were talking thus, evening 
set in, and Sardar Patel made himself ready to attend the 
flag hoisting ceremony near India Gate in celebration of the 
first Independence Day. He asked me whether I wanted 
to go there for that function. I replied, ‘‘According to my. 
view, today is a day of mourning and not of joy, I therefore 
cannot come. Please excuse me.” Then he asked me where I 
was putting up. On my replying to him that I was pxitting tip 
with Seth Bamkrishna Dalmia, he said it was on the way and 
that ho would drop me there. 

Within three days of my return to Alwar from Delhi, the 
necessary ammunition was received from the Central Government, 
Later on in the third week of August 1947, when the border towm 
of Alwar State named ISTawegaon ( on the border betw^een Gurgoan 
district and Alwar State) was attacked by a huge mob of Musai- 
mans on 3or 4 consecutive nights, this supply of ammunition proved 
very useful in repulsing these attacks. Had these attacks not 
been repulsed the huge mob of Musalmans would have over-run 
Alwar which was only 26 mils from ISTawegoan, and destroyed 
that city and slaughtered the population. 

The Muslim appeasement policy of the Congeess is well-known 
and I have ^ited some examples before, I will now cite an example 
of^extraozxiinary British solicitude for Musalmans. . I have man- 
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tioned before that Hindoo Muslim communal riots had been going 
on in Alwar State before I took charge of the o^^f ice of the Diwane 
During the regime of the officiating Prime Minister, Major General 
Abdul Rehinan, firing had to be resorted to on an unlawful assem* 
bly of Muslims collected on the Gandhan hill. The technique of 
the -Muslim League is well known. It -alw^ays- takes the offensive’' 
and yet complains of being hurt or attacked. Accoiding to this 
well known technique, the Muslim League, within a week of my 
taking over charge, submitted to me for my consideration, a lengthy 
representation against Major General Abdul Rehman and de« 
manded an enquiry into the firing on the Gandhan Hill. I gave 
a patient hearing to this deputation of the Musb'm League, which 
submitted this representation, and told them flatly that since I 
was convinced of the unavoidability of the firing on the Gandhan 
Hill, their demand for an enquiry could not be accepted. Whether 
due to this reason or any other reason, one day in the second week 
of May, 1947, Major Pinhey of the Jaipur Political Agency paid 
a visist to Alwar, suddenly without giving any previous notice 
and enquired from me the particulars about the Hindoo Muslim 
riots going on. I gave him a brief account of the situation conoern- 
ing the riots and said to him, ‘' You may go anywhere you like 
and enquire into the riots in any way you like. Pleas© make this 
©tiquiry behind my back. I will not therefore accompany you. 
I will make all arrangements for your tour. ’’ Accordingly, Major 
Pinhey visited the riot areas and while leaving Alwar, tcld me 
that everything was okay aiid the administration was blameless. 

This selLsame Pinhey again visited Alwar the same way, 
without giving any previous notice on the 27th of July 1947. At 
this time, communal riots were in a rising tempo and conversion 
of Musalmans to Hindusim was also going on on a considerable 
^cale. Major Pinhey expressed his anxiety about this conversion 
of Muslims. I told him, “ The Alwar Administration is not con« 
cerned with this conversion of Muslims. You need not suspect 
anything. A few days ago; it was reported in the pre s^, that 2,000 
v-^ajput Muslims were taken back in the Hindoo fold in the Agra 
district. I draw your attention to this news. Agra is obviously 
under British rule and not ruled by the Alwar State, and the dis^ 
lance between the two placOs is about 100 to 150 miles. If there- 
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fore, ,t!ie same • atmosphere j^revails in both these places, and in. 
Alwar also. some. Muslims are converted to Hinduism, why should 
you express such an anxiety and harbour unwaranted suspicions ? 

Of course, Major Pinhey was silenced by this straight and cogent 
argument, and went to one or two places in the Alwar State, held 
some casual enquiry and went away after expressing his sa.tisfac« ■ 
tioii, ; ' 

I have already mentioned in a foregoing paragraph that Sardar 
Patel pointed to the probability of an enquiry being held into the 
kappeiiings in the Alwar State. Accordingly, the Prime Minister 
of Alwar, that is, myself received a letter in the third week of 
August 1947, in which the following tinee grave accusations were 
made against the Alwar State : — 

(ij The Alwar administration is maltreating and perse- 
cuting its Muslim subjects. The Musahnans therefore 
have left the Alwar State and gone elesewhere. 

(2) The Army and the police of the Alw-ar State destroyed 
Muslim villages, 

(3) The Muslims of Alwar have become a nuisance in 
Gurg aon and Delhi. The Ahvar State is therefore asked 
to take them back and rehabilitate them in the State, 

I was also informed in this letter that the Government of 
India would appoint a Committee to hold an enqxury into these 
accuscitions and the Alwar State was asked to send iis reprcsenta** 
tive to submit its defence before tliis Committee. ( I deeply 
suspect that this enquiry w^as inspired by the Pakistan Government) 
The States Ministry had sent a similar letter to the Bharatpur 
State also, I requested for an interview with Sardar Patel on the 
30tk August 1947 to get some information about tins enquiry and 
some o;her matters. Sardar Patel invited me for lunch on this 
day, Rajivumari Amrit Kaur, V, P. Menon and Mr, and Mrs* 
6. V. Mavala?kar, were also present at the lunch. The session 
0 f the Constituent Assembly was adjourned sim die on this date# 
But as this enquiry committee was to be held at Delhi on the 
of September 1947, I did not go. to Alwar but remained in Delhi 
On the 31st August, the Home Minister and the Inspector-General 
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of Police of tlie Alwar State saw me at Delhi, and conveyed 'to me 
the Maharaja’s desire, that I should not appear before the Commi-. 
tee of enquiry on the 3rd of September to answer the charges 
against Alwar. The Home Minister and the I; G. Police of the 
Alwar State wonld perform that task. On hearing this order of 
the Maharaja of Alwar, I told these Officers that I was very happy, 
because I wonld be saved the botheration. I wonld now go back 
to Alwar and they shonid stay here. It appeared to me that the 
Maharaja, knowing that I was outsi>oken and straightforward in 
my manner of speech, must have thought that my presence in 
the Enquiry Committee would adversely alfect the interests of 
Alwar State and therefore must have asked me not to represent 
Alwar before that Committee. 

Al'ter conveying the message of the Maharaja to me, these 
two liigh officials of the Alwar State saw some officers of the States 
Ministry, obviously to find out which way the wind blew, in the 
matter of the enquiry against the Alwar State. In this interview 
with the officers of the States Ministry these two high officers of 
the Alwar State found out that the atmonsphere about the Aiw^ar 
State was so vitiated as to cause anxiety. This made them afraid 
and they immediately went to x\lwar by plane and conveyed to 
the Maharaja how and land lay. They told the Maharaja straight- 
away, We will not be able to perform the task of anstvering the 
charges against the Alwar State before the Enquiry Cormnittee. The 
occasion in gram. Therefore, it is better to depute Dr, KJiare 
to perform this task,'" The Maharaja had no go bnt to listen to the 
advice given by these tw'O liigh officers and he sent them back again 
by plane to Delhi, to convey his altered decision to me. I said, 
''Ail right, now you two go to Alw^ar and send me all the papers 
about the Alw^ar happenings along with my Judicial Secretary. ” 
In the meantime, some officers of the Bharatpur State also met me 
at Delhi, and requested me to perform the task of answering the 
^jhaiges against the Bharatpur State also before the Enquiry 
V w. Committee. I gladly accepted their request because I was some 
time ago formally appointed Honorary Political Adviser to the 
Bharatpur State by the Maharaja of Bharatpur. 

As previously settled, the meeting of the Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the States, Ministry to -enquire into the happenings 
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in Alwar and Bharatpnr was held at Delhi on the 3rd of September 
1947. This Committee was presided over by Mr. Booch, I. C. So, 
Joint Secretary of the States Ministry. This meeting was attend- 
ed by my self i.e. the representative of Alwar and Bharatpur States, 
District Magistrate of Gurgaon, Commanding Officer of the Military 
Camp at Palwal in the Gurgaon District, and an I. C. S. Officer 
representing the Home Department of the Government of India. 
After making some introductory remarks, Mr. Booch said 
to me, “ The U. P. Goverhmeut has complained against the 
Alwar and Bharatpur States that these neighbouring States 
persecute their Muslim subjects, who on that account 
inigrated to the neighbouring Agra and Mathura districts in 
their hundreds. This has become a great nuisance to the 
U. P. Government and there is likelihood of breach of peace 
in both these districts. Moreover, on account of food con- 
trol, it is difficult to supply food grains to these immigrants. 
Therefore the Government of India advises the Alwar and 
Bharatpur Governments to stop the persecution of their 
Muslim subjects and to take them back and rehabilitate 
them.” 

Before giving a reply to this complaint made by the U. P. 
Government, I demanded certain information from Mr. Booch. 

Mr. Booch said, “Doctor, you can ask me any information 
and I will give it to you. ” 

Myself : ‘ ‘About six or seven months ago, that is about 
March or April 1947, thousands of Hindoo and 
Sikh refugees left the Frontier Province and 
the Punjab and took refuge at Hard war, 
Dehradoon, Meerut and other places in the 
United Provinces. Will you tell me Mr. Booch, 
whether at that time the U. P. Government 
had made a complaint against the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab, to the Government 
of India?” 

Mr. Booeh“ No, it did not make any complaint. ” 

Myself ; “This is most surprising. Why did not the U. P. 

Government lodge a complaint against the Frontier 
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Province and the Punjab at that time ? Becanso 
at that time, the number of those refugees was big 
enough to foe counted in thousands ? Moreover^ 
the country was not then partitioned, and the 
Frontier Province and the Punjab were directly 
subordinate to the Government of India. It was 
therefore more proper at that time for the U. P. 
Government to have lodged a complaint against 
these two provinces. Why did not the U. P, 
Government at that time request the Government 
of the Frontier Province and the Punjab to tak^ 
back their refugees and rehabilitate them? The 
authority exercised by the Government of Indian 
over the Frontier Province and the Punjab was 
far greater than perhaps the nominal authority 
exercised by the Government of India on the 
Aiwar State which was virtually independent. 
Why should the Government of Govind Vallabh 
Pant take into its head to lodge a complaint 
against Aiwar and Bharatpur ? Is it because 
the refugees who entered U* P. in March and 
April were Hindoos and Sikhs and the present 
ones are Musalmans ? But I would not be fooli- 
sh enough to make this insinuation against the 
U. P* Government. How can the U. P. Govern- 
ment of Pant be so hostile to the Musalmans. 
I therefore think that the purpose of this 
complaint of the U. P. Government is entirely 
political, because Dr. Khare happens to be the 
target here to be debunked and discredited! 

Mr. Baoch could give any answer to my argument, and could 
not also justify the complaint made by the U. P. Government of 
Govind Vallabh Pant. He only said, ‘^ Doctor whatever it may be, 
^ jrou will have to admit that the Muslim refugees from jmur States 
"who have gone to Agra and Mathura are causing a nuisance to 
the U. P. Government and it is your duty to remove it. ” 

On I said, “ Mr. Boooh, you will also have to admit that 
the Hindoo-Muslim riots first began in the Gurgaon district of East 
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Punjab and spread from there to Alwar and Bliaratpiir States 
on account of their contiguity to the Giirgaon distrit-t. About four 
or five months ago when the riots were raging' furiously in 
the Giirgaon district, many Hindoos, Sikhs and Mnsalmaes 
sought refuge in the Alwar^ State which gave all of them 
equal protection irrespective of their caste, or community 
or religion, (It is relevant to record here that after I took 
charge of the Diwansliip of Alwar State on the 19th April 1947, 
the Maharaja of Alwar announced at the session of the Rajput 
Mahasabha held in Delhi on the 26th of April 1947, that the Alwar 
State would give equal protection and helx> to all the refagees 
who would seek shelter there irrespective of their religion, accord- 
ing to the capacity of the State ). Alwar received praises 
from all sides on account of this humanitarian work, 
I trust, Mr. Booch, you remember this fact. At that 
time, the Alwar and Bharatpur States did not ask the 
Government of India to take back the refugees of the Gur- 
gaon district which sought shelter in these States. Mr, 
Booch, we do not expect any generosity from the Govern- 
ment of India, but we expect reciprocity and are entitled 
to it. It is therefore improper for you to make such a 
complaint against these two States and ask them to take 
back the refugees. 

Mr. Booch was silenced by this unassailable argiiiiient of 
mine. After this, the British Commandant of the Palwal Military 
Camp of the Government of India intervened in the debate and 
said, “ The police and military of the Alwar State go to the Muslin) 
houses and bui-n them. They also carry on loot and slaughter 
of the Muslims. Not only this, but the Alwar Army also enters 
the Indian Union territory and helps the Hindoos residing there 
against Muslims. We have got full information about these acti- 
vities of the Alwar Army. The Muslim subjects of Alwar and 
Bharatpur States have fled from these States on account of the 
oppression to which they are subjected, Wha-t lime you got ^ , 
say about these charges ? ” 

Similar accusations were made against these States by the - 
District Magistrate of Gurgaon also. I replied, ** I have 







gathered from Hindustan Times of Delhi that, now-a-days 
about 25,000 to 30,000 Masalmans flee every day from East 
Panjab leaving their houses and belongings and seek 
shelter in West Punjab. Is it true ? On the basis of this’ 
fact, shall I charge the Police and Military in East Punjab 
of burning the Muslim houses and looting and slaughtering 
the Musalmans 1 But I shall never be so mean. Because, 
I know that the present communal atmosphere in the country is 
very bitter and every Musalman harbours hatred a^gainst the 
Hindoos and every Hindoo does the same about the Musalmans; 
Whatever may be the reasons for this situation, it must be readily 
conceded that such events happen only on account of hatred, and 
whether in East Punjab or Alwar or Bharaptur, the causes and 
the results are the same and similar, Mr. Booch, iDlease carefully 
consider what I am saying and you will realise the truth of it. 
I grant that cultured and civilised persons can suppress such feel- 
ings of hatred but on some occasions it becomes impossible for 
some people to suppress these feelings of hatred. I will not there- 
fore be surprised if some sepoys from my Army have gone astray, 
but to accuse the whole State is not the remedy for, it. The 
remedy lies in naming such accused and making a regular complaint 
against them backed by rel event evidence. If this is done, I shall 
certainly hold a searching enquiiy into such complaints and punish 
the accused if the offence is brought home to them. It is no use 
making such vague charges which on the face of it appear baseless. 
Any one can prefer such charges against anybody. If sepoys 
of my Army have really entered the Gurgaon district and 
committed atrocities there, why did you not arrest them 
then and there ? You had also an army with you. What is 
the use of making such vague complaints against the whole 
Army of the State in this manner ? 

I gave similar replies to the accusations made by the District 
Magistrate of Gurgaon, when Mr. Booch said to me, ‘‘ Doctor, 
why don’t you call back the Musalmans who have migrated from 
your State to other areas ? I replied, ** They are all rebels* 
Shall I run after them and beg of them to return ? How can I 
do it t Who has prevented them from returning to the State if 
they wish to do so ? Had they not been rebels, they would have 
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certainly returned back and settled down peacefully In the StatCc 
Some of them with the determination never to return to the State 
have destroyed their own houses and fled from the State taking 
away with them all their moveable property. How can I run. 
after them to persuade them ? 

On this Mr. Booch said, Doctor, you call these refugees backc 
The Indian Army will help you in maintaining peace. ** 

I immediately retorted, “I can never tolerate such 
a pressure exercised by a neighbouring friendly State to 
compel my State to take back rebels. If they are forced 
upon us, they will be tried and adequately punished for the 
offence committed by them. 

Hearing this sharp answer of mine, Mr. Booch said, “'We 
shall send the refugees to your State by force, and rehabilitate 
them there, and our Army also shall protect them. Then what 
will you do ? I replied, “ You can surely do it. Your strength 
is| unlimited. We shall neither oppose you nor prevent you in 
this task. But have you thought what will this lead to ? This 
will infuriate all Hindoos in the neighbouring areas and under 
these conditions, it will be very difficult for you to protect even 
Delhi. This is neither my threat nor my prophecy. It is only 
a description of the present state of affairs. You say that you will 
keep a detachment of your army in my State. What guarantee 
there that that detachment also will behave impartially ? When 
Punjab was partitioned, a detachment of the Indian Army was 
kept on the border under the command of Col. Rees. That army 
also behaved partially. Don’t you recollect how bitterly Pandit 
Nehru himself criticised that army ? 

On this Mr. Booch said, All this is true. But is it not also 
true that we have to solve this question of the refugees ? ” 

I replied, "" Quite true. It is necessary to solve the question 
of refugees, but this cannot be done locally in this slip»shod manner. 
The question is a vast one and it will have to be solved on an aU 
India scale. I assure you that in this matter, the Alwar State 
will fully co-operate with the Government of India. You know, 
Mr. Booch that your Prime Minister Pandit Nehru was always 
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terribly against exchange of population. He used to eondemn 
this idea as im|)racticable and fantastic and was not prepared 
to give it any consideration. The same Pandit Nehru ls saying:, 
today ' that situation now has arisen when the question of large 
scale exchange of population will have to be considered.® Mrc 
BoocK I never agree with Pandit Nehru’s views, but in this matter^ 

I am entirely in agreement with him 

After listening to me carefully, the representative of the 
Home Department of the Government of India, said, Dr, Khar$: 
is right. This matter should be considered, I thinh all these Muslim 
mfugees should be sent to Pakistan, ” After saying this, he asked, 
me whether I was prepared to take an equal number of non-Muslims 
in my State. I replied, I do not understand what non-Muslim 
means. I shall gladly receive an equal number of Hindoos and 
Sikhs in niy State. ®® 

Thus the question was solved at this time. After finishing 
this enquiry, when I returned to A] war by plane in the evening, 
I saw Maharaja of Alwar waiting for me on the air-strip. He was 
mightily pleased when I gave him all the account of the enquiry . 
But the Muslims of Alwar who had gone to Delhi saw Mahatma 
Gandhi and gave him exaggerated accounts of the happenings 
in Alwar. Mahatma Gandhi was moved by this Muslim cry for 
mercy and promised to help them. He said, '' Dr. Khare has 
turned you out from Alwar, I will certainly settle you there. ®’' 
Blit this time, Mahatma’s actions totally failed. 

On the 6th of October 1947, a conference of all the neighbour- 
ing States was held under the presidentship of Sardar Patel, 
Central Minister for States Department. This conference was. 
attended either by the Maharajas or the Diwans of all the neigh« 
bouring States like Alwar, Bharatpur, Patiala, Nabha, Jaipur 
etc. I also attended this conference as the Prime Minister of 
Alwar. In the preliminary remarks made by Sardar Patel, he 
made it clear that all the Musalmans who had fled from their 
States and wanted to go to Pakistan would be sent there, and all 
the Hindoos and Sikhs who desired to leave Pakistan and come ^:o. 
India will be brought to India. On account oj thisjrank ^ronounce^. 
w.ent made by Sardar Patel, Maha'ma GandhVs dream of settling the, 
Meos and Musalmans in Ahvar Btcde vanished into thin air,, 
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Sardar Patel asked every prince who attended tliis conference 
about the number of Musalmans to be sent to Pakistan from Ms 
State. Alwar and Bharatpur replied that tliei*e were no Musal- 
mans to be sent to Pakistan from those States because there were 
no Mnsalmans now in those States. Jaipur replied that the 
Musalmans of that State would remain there, None of them would 
be sent to Pakistan. Sardar Patel again and again asked Sir 
V, T. Krishnamachari, the Diwan Jaipnij about this- and 
got the, same reply. It appeared that Sardar Patel was surprised,, 
at this reply. Then Sardar Patel, again turned , towards me and 
put me the same question, and I again gave the same: reply. Then 
Sardar Patel asked me about the number of Musalmans who had 
left Alwar State, I replied that the number might be about a 
lakh and a half. At once Sardar Patel said that the Alwar State 
must rehabilitate an equal number of Hindoos. . I replied, '‘ It is 
not possible to take an equal number, because some Musalmans 
have returned back to the State, ” Sardar Patel put me a cunning 
question, “They have all been converted to Hinduism. Then 
how do you say that they are Musalmans ? ’* Immediately I 
retorted, “ Sardarsaheb, they are ex-Musalmans (loud laugM 
ter in the meeting ). Then Sardar Patel asked me, “ How many 
more Meo Muslims are yoxi going to convei’t to Hinduism ? ’’ I 
retorted, “ I am not concerned with the conversion, if they get 
an inspiration from above how can I help it?’’ ( TMs again 
excited laughter in the conference. Sardar Patel himself laughed 
loudly). 

In this conference held under the presidentsMp of Sardar 
Patel, it was finally decided that the Muslim refugees should be 
sent to Pakistan and that the States should take an equal number 
of Hindoos and Sikhs from Frontier and West Punjab. 

The atmosphere in Alwar after this decision naturally became 
very happy. Dasera holidays soon followed, Dasera was cele- 
brated in the Alwar State with great pomp and ceremony. It was 
a custom in the Alwar State to kill and burn a huge effigy of Eawan 
in a maidan (open ground ) outside the city of Alwar under the 
orders of the Maharaja, For this purpose, a procession of the 
Maharaja and his Ministers was takeU' to the wMdan in a chariot 
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drawn by , elephants. According to the anniial custom^ Dasera 
„.Dii:rl'>a.r was also held and many bards and poets ' sang eulogies in 
the praise of the Maharaja. The Maharaja gave libera! rewards 
to those officers and men of the Army who had distingusihed them- 
selves in maintaining law and order and establisliing peace. , It 
was not customary to praise anybody else in the Durbar except 
the Maharaja. The next day therefore, a poet of Alwar gave me 
an omamanted poem praising me and my ministry. After Dasera, 
Kojagiii. On this day, I invited the Maharaja, his Ministers 
and all the big noblemen, merchants and Jagirdars of the State, say 
about 250 people, to my place and served them with concentrated 
sweetened milk according to the custom of Maharashtra, and a 
flash light photo of this function was taken. Thus the atmosphere 
of peace and happiness spread in the whole of the Alwar State. 
But destiny willed otherwise. How and why will be described in 
the next chapter. I will close this chapter by appending the 
account of the convention of Hindu People and Princes held about 
this tixne in Dellii taken from the book “ The Partition of India 
1947 /* written by Shri G. V. Subbarao with thanks to the author 
and the history of the rebellion of Meo Muslims of Alwar wTitten 
by mj: Judicial Soorotary. ,, 

The Account of the Hindu Convention of the People 
' and the,. Princes* 

In the crisi«t tha t faced the country on account of the proposed 
partition, we have seen, the Hindti Mahasabha failed to give a 
proper lead. With Veer Sawarkar lying ill on bed and its 
President, Shri Bhopatkar, grown senile, and its working. Presi- 
dent gone over to Nehru at the biddance of Mr. Birla, there was 
a vacuum in the country. How to fill it ? For filled it must be, 
because, in the absence of any responsible leadership, the younger 
section among the Hindus, Maratha youths especially, were gett- 
ing impatient and beyond control and anarchy was threatening the 
land^ — disorder that led ultimately to the assasmation of the 
ITation^s most irespected leader himself within six months after 
the partition* 

It might be here recalled that, between the period of partition 
and the time of the murder of the Mahatma, though the Congress 
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'was ruling the country, its leaders cotild not muster any support 
in the Delhi city itself — on any political question particiilarlj’'« 
There bosom friends — ^the Musalmans — -had left the city mostly « 
The Hindu heart was lacerated and quite alienated to the ruling 
party ; and the in-pouring refugees — Sikhs and Hindus equally— 
were wrath against the Congress, so much so that, if there was 
any test election not only in Delhi, but anywhere in North India, 
the Congress would have forfeited its security. In fact, the 
Congress leaders could not hold a single public meeting { apart 
from their official flag functions etc. which were tolerated partly 
because of their essential sanctity and partly because of their 
Military bandobast ) to justify the partition or on any other poli- 
tical subject. And towards the end of November, when their 
was an A. I. C. C. meeting, and its leaders and Chief Ministers 
from almost all the provinces were assembled at Delhi, the Delhi 
Congress people could summon sufficient courage to organise a 
meeting in the city for demanding Hindi, as opposed to the Gandhi- 
an Hindustani, as the Lingua- Pranca of India, As the Subject 
was a popular and pro-Hindu one, there was a large gathering of 
about twenty to twenty-five thousands; but when all the provincial 
chiefs were seated on the dias, a dozen or two Maratha young men 
mounted up to the dias, and gave those leaders some slaps on the 
face and pulled them down to the grouiid one by one, saying 
Oh I You are here ? Please get down.” Among those who shared 
this fate, were Messers Ravi Shankar Shukla, B. G, Kher, Anantha 
Sayanam Aiyangar and many others. On the other hand, 
any pro-Hindu meeting, anywhere in the North, was attended by 
thousands of people and the bitterest criticism against the Congress 
was applauded with ringing cheers. 

What, then was the remedy to meet the situation ? 

Dr. N. B. Khare, the dismissed Chief Minister of the Central 
Provinces during the Congress regime, who was now Prime Minister 
of Alwar, came to the rescue, On the 8th July, 194:7, in course 
of a circular letter he wrote : 

** The country is passing through momentous times. India 
Isa® been divided and seeds have been sown of a possible large 



BCcilc intenial struggle at some future date, unless our superior 
wisdom and organisation made it possible for us to avoid it. The 
Congress has accepted the division of India on religious lines, and 
takes for granted the creation of a Muslim State on the East and 
West of Hindustan, but refuses to recognise the inevitability under 
these circumstances, of the rest of India being constituted as a 
Hindu State* According to them , it must continue a joint state 
of Hindus and Muslims. Thus the Muslims have got Pakistan 
and will continue to share the rest of India if the Congress view 
holds the field* 


“ The behaviour of the Musalmans during the past years has 
made it clear that all efforts of the Congress for Hindu-Musiim 
Unity have miserably failed, and that no Musalman can be trusted 
to be faithful to Hindustan. In case of any big emergency, the 
Musalmans will surely act as saboteurs, and this danger must be 
taken into account while drafting our Constitution, in order that 
it may be possible for us to discriminate against them in the 
interest of the security of the country. Likewise, the Congress 
inability to help the Hindus against Muslim goondaism has nece- 
ssarily flown in the main from the fact that it is a joint body of 
Hindus and Muslims. The doctrine of Non-violence, as preached 
by Mahatma Gandhi, has been a great menace to the strength 
and political advancement of the Hindus who are the only people 
that listen to him. 


Under the circumstances it has become imperative to give 
the counti*y a new lead. We need a United Hindu National 
Front which will gather all the strength of all Hindus of India, 
irrespective of their class, province, religious denomination or 
past political affiliations. We must have a powerful platform 
to forge sanctions for the enforcement of the Hindus in their 
Home-land. The Congress Government must be made either to 
yield to these demands or to quit and make place for those who 
represent the real wishes of the Hindus. For this, obviously, 
the Hindu Mahasabha must be strengthened by infusing new blood 
into it. AU Hindus, princes and people, must be invited to 
join it. 
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For this purpose, it is proposed to hold ' an All-India Hindu 
Convention to which leading Hindus, including Princes should be 
invited to evolve a political programme. 

The di’aft invitation enclosed to the above circular interalia 
reads: '"The political change which has come over the country 
owing to the partition of India on communal lines has made it 
imperative to the Hindus, Princes and People, to organise a poli- 
tical platform to forge sanctions for the protection of their interest 
and the reh-lisation of a National Home for Hindus or a Hindu 
Rashtra. With the termination of Paramountcy, the artificial 
wall dividing the states from the provinces has disappeared ; and 
it is only proper that the princes and people from all over Hindus- 
tan should gather together to consider their joint future. 

As this convention was about the only serious effort that was 
made to consider thes ituation created by the Partition, it is 
imperative that we know some moi'e details about it here. The 
Convention was scheduled to be held at New Delhi on the 9th and 
10 August 1947. But as ill-luck would have it, neither Dr. Khare, 
the President-designate, nor the Maharaja of Aiwar who was to 
have inauguarated the Convention, -was able to attend the session, 
because of serious disturbances in Aiwar and in the neighbouiing 
areas. Therefore, Veer Savarkar who had deemed it his duty 
to attend despite his illness was voted to the Chair ; and the Maha- 
raja’s opening speech was read by his Private Secretary. The 
principal resolution of the convention, relating to the Partitiojri 
question reads thus 

RESOLVED 

That this Convention of Hindus, compilsing of* reiiresenta- 
tives of all shades of opinion from all over India, vie w^s witli dismay 
the decision of the paitition of the country on the basis of religion. 
Such political recognition of religion is fraught with disaster t;o 
India, and it is amazing how the Indian National Congresg which 
had always stood for an undivided India, and for polities being kept 
free from the influence of religion, betrayed its fundamental piin- 
ciples and oft-repeated election pledges and agreed to the partition 
of Hindustan on a basis which lends permanent strength to the 
two-nation theory of the Muslim League. 
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** This convention declares that the Hindus have not accepted 
this partition ; that the Congress has accepted it without reference 
to the people ; that the British Government had no right to devolve 
power on a political party without consulting the wishes of the 
people through a free referendum and consequently the Hindus 
do not recognise this division of India as a final verdict on the 
destiny of Hindustan. 

The Hindus hereby pledge themselves to the cause of a 
United India as their Homeland and pledge themselves to bring 
about a re-union of the seceding parts of Hindustan. 

‘‘ Till that is achieved, and in order that it is achieved quicker, 
it is now imperative that Hindusthan is developed as a Hindu 
Rashtra, to be officially called Hindusthan, with Sanskrit— based 
Hindi written in Devanagari script as the official language, with its 
Mag salfron- coloured and Bandemataram as its National Anthem. 
This Hindu Rashtra shall, in its Constitution provide for the stopp- 
age of the killing of the Cow as an emblem of the National tradi. 
tion of Hindusthan. 

‘‘While all citizens will have equal rights in tliis State, it 
must be recognised that, in view of the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the Musalmans of India have supported the partition 
of India on the basis of the recognition of Musalmans as a separate 
nation, and in view of the detestable programmes perpetrated 
on Hindus in pursuance of the Direct Action of the Muslim League ; 
and in view of the feet that the Musalmans of Hindustan bear a 
real sense of loyalty to Pakistan, a foreign state, tbe State of Hindus- 
than shall reserve the power to discriminate against the Musalmans 
if and where it is deemed necessary to do so, in the interests of the 
safety of the Realm, its internal security and external defence 
and the solidarity of its administrative machine. 

That, as the non-Muslims living in the areas now included 
in Pakistan never accepted the partition which is now being forced 
on them, they shall be regarded as nationals of Hindusthan and 
shall have all the rights of citizens of Hindusthan when they are 
in Hindusthan, The Union of Hindusthan will look after their 
interests 'OS' the interests of its own nationals and will render them 




all help and encouragement to develop along lines conducive to 
the Union of the seceding parts with Hindusthan. 

That, in view of the urgent and imperative need of streng* 
theiiing the defences of the country, it is necessary to take 
immediate steps to raise an extensive National Militia ; and for 
this, in view of this convention, compulsory military training 
should be imparted to the Hindu Youth and they should be 
encouraged to keep arms. 

That, in view of the fact that Urdu is a remnant of the foreign 
domination of India which is terminated from a major part of 
India, it is necessary that it ( Urdu ) should be abolished from ail 
Government offices. Legislatures, Courts and other public bodies ; 
and in Hindi-speaking provinces, Sanskrit- based Hindi, written 
in Devanagari script, shall be used as the court and official lan- 
guage as well as the medium of instruction in all stages of the 
educational system. For other parts, the regional languages shall 
take the same place to the total exclusion of English, provided 
that the National Language for All-India shall be Hindi. 

This convention requests the Government of India to accept 
the policy laid down above as the express wish of the vast majority 
of the people of Hindusthan and to declare in unequivocal terms 
their adherence to it. It also requests the Constituent Assembly 
to incorporate it suitably in the Constitution of India, 

*‘If the Government hesitates in implementing this policy, 
the Convention will be forced to call upon the Government to hold 
general elections at the earliest date for ascertaining the wishes 
of the electorates on this issue. 

This Convention calls upon the Hindus to organise them* 
selves on the basis of the policy laid down above and to forge 
popular sanctions for its acceptance and enforcement by the 
Government of India. ’’ 

Among the other resolutions passed by the Convention were 
that it should strive to inculcate military spirit among the Hindu 
youth and to exhort them to join institutions where military 
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training conld be had« The rulers of the Indian States were to 
be approached for providing facilities for such tralmng/ The 
Committee was also asked to contact and get the support of the 
religious, denominational and caste organisations of the Hindus 
and their Volunteer organisations with a view to carry on the 
activities for the purpose laid down by the Convention* The 
meeting further conveyed its .most profound and , heart-felt 
sympathies with the people of the partitioned territories, Hindus 
and Sikhs especially, who, during the last one year, have been put 
to the most ghastly and unprecendented hardships and sufferings. 

With the mounting Meo rebellion ” the description of which 
immediately follows, in putting down which both the Maharaja 
of Alwar and Dr, Khare had to actively engage themselves for some 
months, and the assassination of the Mahatma in wMch both of 
them were unjustly implicated, the Convention could not make 
much headway. And after the murder of Mahatma, it was a 
reign of terror everywhere for suppressing any pro-Hindu 
activities particularly. 

The History of the Rebellion of Meo-Muslims of Alwar 
State in Rajputana. : 

Alwar State is situated in the north-east corner of Rajastan. 
Its area including the Nimrana Jagir is about 3,200 square 
miles. To its north is situated the Gurgaon District of East 
Punjab, Nabha State and' the Kotkasim Pargana of the Jaipur 
State. To its east is situated also the Gurgaon district and the 
Bharatpur State and to its west are situated the Jaipur, Nabha 
and Patiala States. In the Central area of the State there aie 
lots of small hillocks which are rocky and unapproachable even to 
pedestrians. These hillocks comprise an area of about 500 square 
miles of the State. The population of the State is about 9 lakhs, 
out of which the Meo, Khanjad, and Bangad and other Muslims 
constitute two and half lakhs, their percentage to the total popu- 
lation being 27. 

There is an important area in the State named Mewat, the 
people of which have the same culture and language. These Meos 
are notorious in Indian history. * Tijara, Kishangad and Bamgad 
Jffizamats and the northern part of the Lakhangad Nizamat and 
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practically the whole of Aiwar Nizamant constitute this Mewat 
territory which is about one third of the whole State. This Mewat 
territory is not limited to Aiwar State only. It extends into the 
Gurgaon district of East Punjab, Bharatpur State and the Mathura 
district of Uttar Pradesh. These Meo Muslims were notorious as 
rebellious people even in the Muslim regime. There was alw^ays 
a tussle between Aiwar and Tijara for supremacy in this whole 
area, ( Elliot— Muslim History, Part IV, page 273 

The Meos with all the other Muslims always indulged in raid- 
ing and looting the surrounding areas. Many examples of this 
activity of theirs are recorded in the Indian History. These Meos 
were very much troublesome to the Muslim rulers of Delhi and they 
are described by Muslim historians as terrible people and condemned* 
They were carrying out these activities of theirs even at the time 
of Sultan Balban. These people sometimes even raided the area 
round Delhi and carried on their looting and raiding activities 
there, without being afraid of the ruling authority. On account 
of this, it was necessary in those times to close the western gate 
of Delhi at the time of mid-day Nimaz. Sultan Balban had to 
drive them from the forest surrounding Delhi and had to keep 
sufficient forces in that area for its protection. One Eahadui' 
Nahar Mewati became a powerful Sardar in 1388. He had his 
fortress and residence at Kotila in the Tijara hill area. He was 
always indulging in looting the territory upto Delhi. Nasiruddin, 
the ruler of Delhi at that time had to pursue him and drive 
him towards Zirka. One Sardar of Taimurlang, named Khizr- 
khan surrounded the fortress of this Bahadur Nahar Mewati 
and destroyed his place Kotila and drove away the Meos from 
that area. Thereupon, the Meos took shelter in the surrounding 
hilly tracts. (Briggs— Farishta, Part I Page 496 and Muslim 
Historians Pail) III page 449 and Part I PP 35 — 63) 

In 1421, Sajed Mubarak invaded the Mewat area and carried 
on destruction there. The Meos thereafter took shelter again 
in the Tijara area. The next year, the Ruler invaded Mewat 
again, but the Meos destroyed their own habitations and villagds 
and fled away to the Kjara. hills*- This had no effect on the Meos* 
Therefore, the ruler carried on terrible slaughter and incendiarism 
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there. (Briggs- Parishta Pai-t I Page 618 and Mnsalman Riya- 
aatkar, Part IV, Page 61). The Emperor again invaded Mewafc 
in 1427. At that time also, the Meos followed their old technique 
■of burning their habitations and fleeing away. In 1428 also th© 
Emperor had to carry destruction again into the Mewat area. 

In 1450, after ascending the throne, Bahiol Lodhi, invaded 
Mewat immediately, but he could not subdue them and the Meos 
continued to trouble him always. The Emperor Babar has written 
in his autobiography that the ring-leader of the rebel Meos was 
Hasan Khan Mewati. Babar subdued the Meos and they were 
kept under subjugation till the end of the Sur Dynasty. Humayun 
in his regime had entrusted the work of establishing peace in Mewat 
to Mirza area Hindal. After him, Akbar completely humbled them 
and made rigorous arrangements to keep them on the right path. 

During the reign of Maharaj Eajashri Bakhtavar Singhji, 
the Meos of Sonkhar and Kathumar in the south-east and Tijara 
and Tapukda in the north-east created trouble. After him Maharaj 
Rajashri Sawai Winayasinghji also had to face tenible raids and 
atrocities from the Meos. Mild measures were found ineffective. 
Therefore, their hamlets were burnt and their cattle were wrested 
from them. This alone brought them to book. (Imperial Gazet- 
teer of India. Pages 4 — 8). The Meos kept the x)eace after being 
subdued, but they again indulged in their evil practice as soon as 
they got an opportunity. (Pollet — Gazetteer of India, Page 38). 
In 1847, the Meos collected together and they burnt the granaries 
of the State and carried away the cattle. These Meos also looted 
Ferozepore and other villages in the British territory. Therefore, 
the British Army was required to be sent in that area to establish 
peace. At this time, many Meo Rebels were hanged(Pollet Gazett 
ear of India, page 38). 

In 1932-83, in the regime of Maharaja Jaisingh, the Meos 
rebelled against him which resulted in the deiwsition of that 
Maharaja. The recent rebellion of the Meos also was engineer- 
ed after great prepardtion . It began in 1946 and the Meos tried 
to create aharcMcal eondition in the whole of the State. 
At the instigation of Silftulaaa Abdul Kuddus, an outsider, the 
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M«>s ot reteed to pa, toe « d^y »« 

tohaceo. Thie started art open opposition to *0 8 ^ 

attempt to eteate anaroby in Mtef this, 

rtmPTit had to take steps against Abdul Auuaus. -ai 

Iteosltarted open rLlUon and 

top of a hill and sent emissaries TheJ collected 

the people there to join uS the Dis- 

rifles and other weapons an ‘ ^ District Magistrate 

tiict Magistrate in an open combat ^ ® ^rwl%'bich 
ordered them to disperse. On from some 

resulted in injury to two sepoys. T contingent consisted 

- very elective. 0 ^^ o- M^_ 

was killed. But the rebels dispersed and it appeared t 

ation was under control. 

At this time, the Muslims of India were 
very^trSt rv;mont to ostobUsh Pnklston and toe Mtoa 
were Inspired to demand an Independent Meostan. At t 

borrr'tbfrTbtnSntrto^^^^^^^^ 

of Metan. They also thonght that ‘““'’“"J"'™ A 

an indenendent Meostan would naturally result 

extension of Pakistan, becanse they thought 

easy to include not only the Meo areas to “^Tee/esJ 

Alwar States, but also some areas m the Uttar i'raoesn 

fiso in the proposed Meostan. Several 

in the Mewat area to support this demand. Towards ^ J 

Choudhari Mehtabkhan, Punjab M. L. A., 

B A LL. B., Pleader at Besru, Choudhari Sardar Khan 
R'ashid Ahmed B. A. LL. B. called a big conference of the ^eos 
at Gurgaon. ( Out of these four Musalmans, Md. Yunus Khan 
Pleader and Choudhari Mehtabkhan, M. L. A., were sent by Sardar 
Patel to me on the 8 th of August 1947 for a 
Muslim League fourth party of Bombay has joined the Congics^ 
Is not there a great similarity between the action ol the Bombay 
Muslim League and the action of these Musalmans? ) In the invi- 
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tation to this Conference, it was definitely asserted that althongh 
the Meos were living under different administrations, they were 
very anxious to come together under one administration. A meet- 
ing took place on the 1st of December 1940 in the Bharatpur 
State to carry on this propaganda of the integration of the Mewat 
areas under different administrations , This meeting was presid- 
ed over by Dr. Ashraf the Communist Leader. The Meos of Aiwar 
and Bharatpur States took prominent part in this Conference and 
made speeches supporting the demand . Dr. Ashraf made a very 
inciting speech. This conference passed a resolution that Meosian 
should be carveed out from the different areas right from Mehmuli 
to Bandikui. This was an emphatic demand for separation from 
the Alwar State and the Bharatpur State and it sowed the seeds 
of rebellion against these two States. It Avas the duty of these 
Governments to nip this rebellion in the bud. But the Govern- 
ments did nothing. The result was that there was continuous 
propaganda in the States in favour of independent Meostan, 
A Panchayat was held on the 3rd Febuary 1947 at Hasanpur in 
the Tijara area when a song by name Tarana — I— Mewat was 
broadcast ever3rwhere in the Alwar and Bharatpur States and 
the Meos of these States Avere thus incited to become indepen- 
dent from these States, and even from the State of Delhi and 
there was a fervent appeal to the Meos to come forAvard for 
self- sacrifice. Sayed Muttalabi of Faridabad cariied on terrible 
propaganda in favour of this independent Meostan in the months 
of March and April 1947. (Dr. Khare (myself) tock charge of the 
office of the Piime Minister of Al^var on 19th of April 1947), 
The Mecs of Gurgaon district with Ihe help of other Muslims 
started communal riots resulting in terrible loss of life and property 
of the liiixdocs. These Meos from Gurgaon entered the Alwar 
State and burned some Aullages. On the Srd of April 1947, a 
large number of Meos collected near the Gandhan Hill of the 
Tijara area. They had rifles, swords, axes and other weapons* 
This unlawful assembly was ordered to disperse but they paid no' 
heed to it and fried on the Government forces. In this skkmish 
6 Meos were wounded and 8 Avere arrested. 4 wounded Meos 
were carried away by the mob. On account of these terrible 
communal riots in the Gurgaon district many Meos from there 
sought shelter in the; Aivrar State. 
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This was a second rebellion against the State. At this timoj 
different political parties were disciiBsing the future of India and 
there were communal riots at many places. The demand ot 
FaJdstan was practically conceded and there were discussions 
in the Alwar State on the qustioii of Joining India or Pakistan. 
Communal riots were going on in the Alwar State also with the 
Intention to compel the Maharaja to join Pakistan. On the oth 
of May 1947 5 the Meos attacked a contingent of the Alwar Army 
detailed for watcMng the area and seized one rifle. This was 
a dangerous news. The Council of Ministers of the Alwar Stale 
recorded a resolution that this teas a eJialknge to the State and it teas 
yseless to try to persuade the Meos thereafter to be peaceful. The 
person who seized the. rifle from the Alwar Army came from the 
Gurgaon district, and the Inspector General of Police of the 
Alwar State was ordered, to contact the Indian authorities in this 
matter. 

' After some time the situation was brought under control. 
The Maharaja had not decided whether to join Pakistan or India. 
Therefore nothing much happened and the Meos hoped that ulti- 
mately the Maharaja would elect to join Pakistan. 

It was pioclaimed on the 3rd June 1947 that India and the 
provinces of the Punjab and Bengal would be partitioned and 
Pakistan would be established , This knocked the bottom out 
of the hopes entertained by the Meos to join Pakistan The 
Maharaja decided on the 1st of July 1947 to join the Indian Con- 
stituent Assembly. This resulted in causing frustration to the 
Meos and also other Musalmans. At this time, communal riots 
took place in the Punjab on a very large scale and the Alwar State 
being contiguous to Punjab was also affected. The present 
situation in the Alwar State is the result of these different events. 

The Meo rioters in the Bharatpur State began to enter the 
•Alwar State in large numbers about the middle of July 1947. 
The Government thought that these Meos will be peaceful. There- 
fore it did not take any steps against them. But these new-comers 
earned on poisonous propaganda and incited many local Meos 
to create riotous conditions. On the 29th of July 1947, the Meos 
fired on the motor car of the Hindoos going from BuntoH to Alwar, 
md killed 3 persons, The Hindoos .were irritatc^cl by this cruel 
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attack. Tile Meos also destroyed and looted the old Jain temple 
in the Alwar State. (Sir Hukam Chand, the Millionaire of Indore 
had brought this incident to the notice of Sardar Patel by -wire. 
Sardar Patel sent that wire to me requesting me to make proper 
arrangements for protection). Besides this, they forcibly conver- 
ted many Hindoos. 

The situation began to be more and more grave. The Meos 
attacked villages in large numbers, burned them, and slaughtered 
the villagers. The Meos thought that just as the Musalmans of 
India by indulging in large scale communal riots compelled the 
Congress to concede Pakistan, they would also by adopting the 
same procedure compel the Hindoos to concede their demand. 
( But the Meos forgot that the Alwar administration was not timid 
like the Congress administration ). 

On account of these frequent attacks by the Meos, the Hindoos 
also began to carry on counter attacks. The counter attacks 
on the Meos first began on the villages bordering the Bbaratpnr 
State and spread everywhere. Both the parties sufferred hea'^y 
and the people began to leave their villages, and ran away to 
other places. In a village called Piithvipura, the Meos committed 
the sacrilege of killing a cow in a temple. This created a very 
bitter hatred botweeir the two communities. The Meos of Tijara 
town and the other Mmslims also looted the town and slaughtered 
the Hindoos on a large scale. This happened under the leadership 
of a Nazim, an emidoyee of the Alwar State Government, and many 
pensioner military officers also joined the rebels. (This Nazim’s 
name was Barkatullah. After leading this campaign of looting 
.and slaughtering in Tijara, he fled into the Indian territory. I 
gave his desoription to Sardar Patel and requested Sardar Patel 
to capture him and hand him over to the Alwar State. He was 
not found ). The Meos in the Alwar Military joined the rebels 
and fired on the State forces. The position became very delicate 
on account of this. The Meos in the Police Department either 
deserted or joined the rebels. This created a situation of great 
difficulty to the State. 

The situation at Tijara was brought under control but the 
Meos again became active and on the 11th August 1947, they 
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looted Zindoli village in the Mundawar Nizamat and set fire.to the 
houses there. They also broke one idol in a temple there. They 
also looted and burnt the Mubarakpur village in the Ramgad 
Nizamat and Ismailpur village in the Kisangad Nizamat. On 
the 13th August 1947, they looted and burnt Bahadurpur village 
in the Alwar Nizamat. The Khanjad Musalmans who fled from 
Tijara took shelter in a Takia in Hasanpur village. On the 12th 
of August, a mob of 10,000 Mexis collected and met the State forces. 
When they fled away they left behindj lot of ammunition, uniforms 
and rifles. At this time lot of goods looted by these Meos at 
Tijara was recovered. About 15,000 to 20000 Meos attacked 
Nawegaon village on the border between Alwar State and Gur. 
gaon, but the Stare forces repulsed this attack. 

After this, a large number of Meos left their villages and took 
re uge in the surrounding hilly areas and used from there to attack 
Hindoo villages whenever opportunity offered. On the 16th 
of August, some Meos fired on the State forces. On the 17th 
A.ugust, the Meos looted Bambora village and stopped the commu- 
nication from and to that village. The State forces took action 
against them. Another skirmish took place between the 
State forces and the rebels when the rebels had ambushed in the 
nullah between Zindoli and Siwana. The rebels fled from here 
leaving belund some country rifles, a country pistol, some lead 
bullets, some caps of catridges and some gun powder. 


. Tijara, Tapukda and Kishangad took refuge 

in the surrounding hills and canied on stray attacks on travellers 
and looted the property in the surrounding villages. A detachment 
of the ^my pursued them to the Hamiki village on the25th August. 
This village was their base. The army fired on them and the Meos 

fled into the hi.lls wHch being difficult to approach, it was impossi- 
Die to arrest anybody. 


* 1 . • of Ramgad Nizamat, the Meos collected in 

their thousands m the Guigaon district and began to attack the 
Iwar forces. They attacked the border village of Nawegaon at 

alert and the attack was repulsed. The Meos also attacked Naha- 
rpor lOxurd village. In the skirmish, 10 Meos were killed and 
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18 wounded* ' On the 22nd Angust, the Meos attacked the town of 
Eamgad and the Army had to fire on them* , Two Meos were 
killed and several wounded. At Khojka also the Meos were fired 
upon. On the 24th August, while carrying away looted property 
at Mubarakpur, the Meos had a skirmish with the Army as a result 
of which they ran away leaving behind 10 swords, 2 country rifles 
and 4 big boxes of clotho 

As mentioned before, all Hindoos, Eajputs, Jats, Gujarsc 
Ahirs and Baniyas forgot their differences and united to meet 
the attacks of the Meo Musalmans. The Hindoos also began to 
raid the Meo villages, as a consequence of which there were skir^ 
mishes between the Hindoo unlawful assemblies and the Meo 
unlawful assemblies. It is difficult to give the figures of killed, 
Roughly speaking, it can be estimated that the loss on either side 
was in adverse proportion to the population. The Hiudoos also 
burnt Muslim villages and converted the Muslims to Hinduism on a 
large scale. About 40,000 to 45,000 Musalmans might have been 
converted to Hinduism. The Musalmans desecrated temples.. 
The Hindoos rased the mosques to the ground. The state forces 
naturally did mot. take any sides. They gave equal protection to 
all wherever it was necessary and possible. The counter attacks 
of the Hindoos made the Meos lose their morale. They destroyed 
their own villages and fled to Gurgaon, Mathura, Agra and Delhi 
and many other places, Some Muslims sold their belongings and 
went to Tonk, Bhopal, Bhawalpur and even Hyderabad Deccan. 
As a result, today there is not a single Muslim in the whole of the 
Alwar State, which resulted in great financial loss to the State. 
In this way, the Meo problem in the State which was troubling the 
State for several centuries has been solved at least for the time 
being. The Alwar State had to face great difficulties. When 
the Alwar State was passing through its life and death crisis on 
account of this Meo rebellion, the Muslims outside the State carried 
on pcuaonous propaganda against the State and the State had to 
face that also. Seven or eight Urdu dailies in Delhi described 
the Alwar happenings in the most hyperbolical terms and contii 
nuously carried on propaganda against the State. Some Meos 
hM made Delhi their abode, i The Muslim I^eague in Delhi took 
them in a procession' ttefough the. rnty- to ^ create prejudice .against 
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tiie'-Aiwar State. Fottmately, tlie Delhi authorities demanded 
ifecuiities from these Urdu newspapers and stopped this mischi- 
evous 'propaganda. 

Agra and Mathura districts in Uttar Iftadesh being contiguous 
to the Aiwar State, it was natural for some Meo Muslims to take 
refuge there. During the height of the distuihancesj some, Meos 
from the Gurgaon district took refuge in the Aiwar State which 
gave equal protection to all without making any dilferences on 
account of religion. The Aiwar State at that time did not make 
any complaint to the Punjab Government or the Government of 
India and did not ask these States also to take back their refugeeso 
Inspite of this, the Government of Govind Vallabh Pant in Uttar 
Pradesh complained to the Central Government against the 
Aiwar State, that the Aiwar State had allowed its population to 
take shelter in the Agra and Mathura districts. It was stirprising 
that prior to this tliouss£nds of Hindoo refugees had taken shelter ^ 
in Uttar Pradesh, but that time the Government of Govind VallabK 
Pant did not make any complaint to the Central Government: 
Thousands of Musalmans were fleeing from East Punjab to West 
Punjab but no complaint was made by anybody. It was strange 
therefore that the British officers who were kept there to protect 
the border should complain against the Aiwar State and charge 
it with pai-tialitjT^ towards Hindoos and prejudice against MusaL 
mans. This charge was effectively refuted by the Aiwar State 
by pointing out to the migration of Musalmans from East Punjab 
to West Punjab. The State pointed out that Aiwar State being 
contiguous to the East Punjab, the position of Muslims was simi* 
lar in both the areas. Therefore if the East Punjab Government 
was not blameworthy for the migration of Muslims from there, 
why should the Aiwar State alone be blamed for the same thing. 
When the Aiwar State: was' asked peremptorily to take back the 
jjnigrated Meos in the State, if.' replied that if the East Punjab 
Government was prepared to take back the Muslims who had 
migrated- to West Punjab, Aiwar State would also do likewise. 
It is well known that Pandif Nehra, the Prime Minister Wft3' 
deadly against exchange' of population. But he also after observ- 
ing the situation in the Punjab had expressed his view that it 
wm then necessary to consider a large scale exchange 
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of population. Under these conditions, it was impossible 
to send the Meos back into the Alwar State. When the Centre 
asked the iUwar State to receive some Hindoo refugees from West 
Punjab and the Frontier province in place of the migrated Muslims, 
the State agreed to receive 50,000 Hindoo refugees. In this way, 
this difficult problem has been solved for the present. No one 
can say what will happen in the future. Conditions in the State 
are for the present quite peaceful, but so long as commimai riots 
are going on in the Punjab and elsewhere, nobody can say how 
long tins peace can be maintained. 


CHAPTER XV 

DEPOSED FROM ALWAR 

I have freely admitted in the last chapter that I accepted 
the Diwanship of Alwar in those disheartening and difficult 
circumstances only to fulfill my amhition ot becoming a member 
of the Constituent Assembly representing that State. My ambi- 
tion was fulfilled because the Maharaja of Alwar announced on 
the 1st July 1947 my nomination to the Constituent Assembly 
on behalf of the State, After publication of the news that the 
Alwar State joined the Constituent Assembly many small and 
middling ruling princes also announced their joining the Consti- 
tuent Assembly because the Maharaja of Alwar was regarded as 
one of the leaders in the Chamber of Princes. It was natural 
therefore for the princes to follow him. I therefore claim a legi- 
timate share in the achievement of Sardar Patel in the matter of 
integration of the country, because I persuaded the Maharaja of 
Alwar to join the Constituent Assembly. There is another 
claimant also in this achievement of Sardar Patel. He is Lord 
Louis Moimtbatten, the then Viceroy and Governor General of 
India. I have asserted before tbat Lord Louis Mount batten 
compelled the Indian Princes to join the Constituent Assembly 
of the Indian Union. I will now relate how this happened. 

After the announcement of 3rd June 191:7, of the parti- 
tioning of the country and the provinces of Bengal and the 
Punjab, Lord Louis Mounntbatten called a conference of the 
Maharajas and their Diwans under his own presidentship in Delhi 
either towards the end of June or beginning of July. I attended 
tMs conference in the capacity of the Diwan of Alwar. In this 
conference, Lord Louis Mountbatten advised the Indian Maharajas 
to join the Indian Union without any hesitation. After the speech 
of Lord Mountbatten, the Diwan of Kutch expressed his doubt 
about this advice of Mountbatten, He was sitting close to me. 
Addressing Lord Mountbatten, he said, cannot take the deci- 
sion of joining the Hutch State with the Indian Union and 
announce it today. The Maharawal of Kutch is at present on 
lour in Europe. I cannot take the responsibility without con- 
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suiting him.” Lord Louis Mounthatten replied, “There is oq 
reason for you to be afraid of taking this decision. When your 
Maharawal returns from Europe, you can straightaway teU him 
that you have been advised to take this decision by the Viceroy 
and I am sure you will not be troubled.” Both these speeches 
made in the conference showed how great was the influence 
exercised by the Viceroy on the Indian princes. No Congress 
leader, not even Sardar Patel, attended this meeting. I therel 
fore make bold to say that a considerable measure of the credit 
of integrating Bharat goes to Lord Mounthatten. 

,1* 

After my nomination to the Constituent Assembly was 
announced I attended a meeting of that body to take the oath 
of allegiance and sign the register of members. My going to 
the table to do this has been described by the Hhiduslan Times 
of Delhi in the following terms, ‘‘Dr. Khare walked very slowly 
and deliberately as if he had to show that although he was 
excluded from the Constituent Assembly by the Congress, some 
how or other he succeeded in joining that August body.'’ 

Sometimes T used to make speeches in the Constituent 
Assembly 'which were very critical of the Nehru Government. 
Debate ^vas going on, on the foreign policy of India in the Con- 
stituent Assembly, Legislative on the 3rd of December 1947. 
During this debate a cut of Rs. hundred on the supplementary 
budget was suggested. While making a speech on this cut 
motion, Prof. Ranga, a member from Andhra, praised Nehru 
to the skies and saj‘d that the international prestige of India 
was greatly cnhajiccd. He also praised Mrs. Vijayalaxmi Pandit 
for walking out of the U. N. 0. along with Pakistan to protest 
against the partition of Palestine* In my speech on this motion, 
I said ‘■'since I had no yardstick, to measure the enhancement 
of the international prestige of India, I could not give any 
opinion on it. Perhaps Prof. Ranga had such a yardstick to 
enable him to give such a positive opinion. Walking out was 
usual with Congressmen. But it was surprising that those who 
consented to the partition of this great country protested against 
the partition of a small territory like Palestine and walked out 
hand in liand with Pakistan. But after all, there was no wonder 
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because appeasement of Pakistan was the perpetual , policy of 
the Congress, I do not understand the intricacies and the con''* 
fusion of international politics. But I can emphatically say 
that the prestige of Bharat has gone down in the countries of the 
British Commonwealth. In South Africa our position lias becoui© 
wors6o In Ceylon also the rights of the Indians are trampled 
upon. (After eleven years, toda^? the situation of Indians in 
Ceylon is much worse) The same was the condition in Burma 
where Indians owned property worth crores of rupees. The 
Government of India did not do anything fjr the safety of their 
interests in Burma. But the British while quitting Burma, 
successfully safeguarded all their interests in Burma. But 
inspite of the setback everywhere, I saw one great advantage 
in our foreign politics. We could appoint now as many amba.s- 
sadors or representatives in foreign countries as we liked and 
thus benefit our friends, relations and admires. This was not a 
small advantage I And I congratulate the Government of India 
for it.’' 

In this debate naturally, the last speech was delivered by 
Nehru, In his speech Nehru did not reply to any of the points 
raised by me, but indulged in a personal criticism against me. 
He said, ‘T am very glad that Dr. Kbare took part in this 
debate and made the debate lively. He criticised our foreign 
p licy, I grant his right of criticism. When he w^as on this 
side of the house, it was difficult to understand his speeches 
and now when he is on the side of the opposition, it has become 
much more difficult to gather any meaning in his speeches. 
His criticism will have no effect because it was only a meanings 
less Jargon.” 

There was a Congress paper at Delhi at that time named 
National Call. It criticised Nehru in its issue of the 5th December 
1947 for ci'iticising me in this manner which amounted to hitting 
below the belt. Next day, Ulr.' Bapuji Aney (Representative of 
the Southern Maratha States) left liis seat and came to me a;nd 
said, "'Pandit Nehru ought not to have criticised you in the 
manner he did yesterday.” I replied, ""Bapuji, please do not be 
anxious. It is not my nature to swallow insults and keep quiet. 
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I sliall oortaiiily at the very first opportunity take revenge upon 
Pandit Neliru for his improper criticism levelled at me yesterday. 
You need not worry about it,” 

I soon got such an opportunity. One Congress member 
moved a cut motion of rupees hundred to discuss bribery and 
black market. During the debate on this cut motion, Mr, R.K. 
Sidhwa, a Congress member said, ‘There is no doubt about the 
existence of bribery and black market. But the present Govern- 
ment cannot at all be blamed for it. The Government which 
functioned before this Government is responsible for this corrup- 
tion and black market/' 

In reply to Sidhwa, I said in my speech,” I object to the 
statement of Mr. Sidhwa and it is my right to do so as a 
member of the previous Government. Even so, I have not 
stood up to defend that Government. But I say that the 
corruption and black market have now greatly increased in the 
regime of this Government. They are now much more in 
evidence than in the regime of the previous Government 
and the present Government is responsible for it and the 
reason for it is obvious. The previous G^vernment and its 
macMnery was never so thick with the mercantile community 
as the present Government and its machinery.” At this time, 
some Congress members expressed their opposition to this state- 
ment of mine by making a noise. Seeing it, I said, ‘T am lot 
one of those who can be cowed down by such noise. I will now 
place before the house the proof in support of my statement 
auppised a highly placed Congressman which you will have 
to accept. Some days ago, while replying to an interpellation, 
the Revenue Minister of Bihar, Mr. Krishna Baliabh Sahai placed 
before the Bihar Legislative Assembly a long list of high placed 
Congressmen who ixidulged in black market. Have you forgottea 
this? I challenge 6\ery member in this house to deny this.” 

Farther on I said, ‘‘There is another reason for which I 
intervened in this debate. The other day, Pandit Nehru 
welcomed my speech in the hoase. I thei*efore feel like speaking 
today also, I humbly thank the Hon'ble the Prime Minister of 
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India for generously conceding my right to criticise. His com- 
plaint is that he does not understand the meaning of my 
speeches. I am surprised because I speak in plain English 
which could be understood by any person with a common 
intelligence. Pandit Nehru says that my criticism will have no 
effect. I readily agree with him, but the reason is not that my 
criticism is a meanmgless jargon. But the reason is that in this 
house there are serried ranks of mechanised voting automatons 
who have pawned their conscience and comiiioiisense to him.'’ 

Lot of excitement was created in the house by my speech. 
Some Congress members severely criticised me in the lobby, 
while some others patted me on the hack by saying Zindabad 
(long live). When I asked them the reason for patting me, they 
said, that they had been muzzled by discipline. But they 
felt delighted if somebody manfully came forward and gave 
expression to naked truth. 

A couple of days after this incident, in the assembly, i. e. 
exactly on the 7th December 1947, Mr. G. D. Birla invited me by 
phone for dinner at his house, the same night. After the dinner 
was over, he requested me to see Mahatma * Gandhi who was his 
guest. (This Mr, Birla has written a booklet in English entitled 
^Under the Shadow of the Mahatma*. In this book, BMaji has 
described the close relationship existing between him and Gandlii 
and compared himself to Gandhi. In this comparison, he has 
shown that in practical life, wealth is of great importance.) To 
understand the implication of this invitation l)y Shri G, D. Birla- 
I must refer to some past incidents. 

I have mentioned before that Gandhi ji took the side of the 
Meo Muslims of Alwar and wanted to rehabilitate them there. 
It will be worthwhile therefore to describe the tendencies of 
these Muslims. It is well known that in those times, the Hindoos 
and Muslims hated each other. Communal riots were going on 
m Alwar in June and July 1947 and even sometime after- 
wards. At that time, many Musalmans left Alwar and went 
and stayed at Rewaii, a town in the Gurgaon district. Rewari 
Is a railway junction between Delhi and Alwar. I had ocea- 
don to go to Delhi many' times on busiiiess and used to go , 
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somet/imes by motor and sometimes by rail. On one occasion, 
after tlie date and train of my journey to Delhi were finally 
fixed, a Muslim orderly of Alw^ar who was seiwing ine at my 
bungalow suddenly left Aiwar like many other .Mu-sal mans. He 
went to Re war i and must have communicated the news of my 
journey to the M,uslim refugees there. Because, that day, when 
my train stopped at Rewari station about 200 Musalmens ran 
towards my carriage crying 'Allah ho Akbarh It was fortunate 
that I was cautious from the very beginning and I had taken 
wdth me in my carriage a Militarj?- officer and a dozen armed 
sepoys for my protection. As soon as the train stopped, these 
armed sepoys stood before my carriage on both sides with fixed 
bayonets. The Muslim mob was discomfited by seeing them. 
My peons had already closed all the windows and doors of the 
carriage. But one could see outside through the wire-gaiazed 
windows. The Musalmans came so near the carriage that I 
could easily hear their speeches. They were saying, fiook there, 
that culprit is going. But what to do V So saying they 
looked at the armed sepoys and rubbed their hands. My train 
halted at the Rewari station for about an hour, but T did not 
see any police arrangements there made by the’ Union Govern- 
ment, and I enjoyed this dangerous amusement for one full 
hour. I was very much afraid that day because my wife 
accompanied me. I heaved a sigh of relief when the train 
moved on. This example gives an idea of the loyalty and 
Miability a Muslim servant. 


Once I was going from Delhi to Alwar by car*. My car 
stopped at a nullah about 20 miles from Alwar due to some 
defect in its machinery. It wm about mid-day. When I got 
down from the car and began to look round, I saw all the 
neighbouring villages burning. I also saw some people coming 
towards the road with, their belongings loaded on bullock carts. 
I could not at first fcaow what the matter was. But it was 
evident that it was something dangerous. As the people began 
tO' come nearer and nearer towards the road, I fonnd that they 
were Men Muslims and thought that if they should come near 
me, my life would be in danger. But fortunately my car began 
to moT6 and I reached the office; of Ramgarh Wznmat which was 
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aboBt 5 or 0 miles from the nullah with great speed* Earagarli 
town was also stirred. The villagers were standing on the 
terraces with their guns trained on all sideSj because they were 
apprehending an attack by the Meos. I remained in the office 
of the Ramgarh Nizam at for about two hours- for safety., When 
I enquired from the people about the outbreak of fire in the 
neighbouring villages,. I was told that the Mao Muslims in those- 
villages had set fire to their own houses and , left the villages-. 
Mahatma Gandhi was intent upon resettling such devilish people 
in the A1 war State. Bub apparently Sardar Patel also did not 
listen to. Mahatma’s advice this time; because, as mentioned in 
the previous chapter in a meeting under the iH*esideiitship of 
Sardar Patel held on October fibh, 1947, attended by neighbour- 
ing Princes and ther Diwans, it was decided that these Musalmans 
who had left the States should be sent to Pakistan and the 
Hindoo and Sikh refugees from Pakistan should be settled in 
these States. 

This decision must have disappointed the Mahatma 
and he must have realised that bis close Mends and 
colleagues also did not care for his opinions and advice* 
This must have created a feeling of frustration In the mind 
of Gandhi. His prayer meetings were going on as usnal. 
About the 25th or Zbthof October 1947, near about Dasera 
of that year, a person present in the prayer meeting said 
to Gandhiji, “Mahatmaji, you always say that you want to 
live for 125 years but we want you to live more in this 
world. You therefore say in your prayer meetings that I 
shall live for 150 years.*’ Mahatma replied, to this member 
of the audience. ‘*my dear fellow, now I do not want to 
live even for 125 years. So the question of wanting to live 
for 150 years does not arise. I now desire that God should 
close my eyes here and now, because there is no charm in 
living any. longer as even my close associates now do not 
listen to' ■ my- ad-vlce. My principles are not followed by 
anybody and the common people ’ also now do not like m<e 
so much.*’ I read this account of this meeting published in 
the Hindustan Times then and I felt very happy that the curse 
which I had uttered on Gaud, hi in a public meeting at Nagpur 
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"On 3rd October 1938 (tliat year’s Basera day) had been fulfilied. 
This curse has been referred to in a previous chapter. 

The admission, that my curse was fulfilled, in a short period, 
of nine years was given by Mahatma Gandhi himself and I issued 
a tSmall statrinent to thank' God for it under the caption 
Brahmin's Curse’* In the conclusion of the statement I said, 
^‘^Maha.tmaji’s aMmsa Is dead, khadi remains only as a 
cover for liypocracy, truth is killed and Hlndoo-Mixslim 
unity is buried fathoms deep under a mountain of Hindoo- 
flesh, blood and bones. Gandhism is dead. Long live 
Mahatma GandhL’*" 

This statement was publhhed in Alwar PatriJca a newspaper 
of Alwar, 2,000 copies of this statement were printed by Hakim 
Rai, a refugee from Rawalpindi who hed settled in Alwar. He 
distributed the copies of this statement in Delhi and he gave 
one copy of the statement to Mahatma Gandhi also. Mahatma 
■read it and said, *‘Oh, this Kha.re is still pursuing me. 
What harm have I caused him ? I must find out a remedy 
to stop this.” This must have happened in the second or third 
week of November 1947 After returning to Alwar from Delhi, 
when Hakim Rai told me what' was said by the Mahatma about 
■me, I til night that it was very likely that I would get another 
•call from the Mahatma for psychological treatment as such a 
call was received through Nanasaheb Kedar in December 1945, 
an account of which could be read in the Itth chapter. There-* 
fore when I received an invitation for dinner on the 7th Deceni.« 
bar 1947 from • Shri -G. D, Birla, my curiosity was naturally 
aroused^ 

When I received the invitation from Shri G. D. Birla, I 
asked liim the reason for it. Birlaji replied, ‘‘There is no special 
reason, or any celebration of any function at my place. I am 
troubling you with this invitation because I have a keen desire 
that you should dine at my place,” On this I asked Birlaji 
about the particulars of other guests. He said that no other 
guests were invited., Therefore I was rather surprised, but when 
a gentleman invites you for dinner, there is no point in refusing 
it, if you are mot otherwise Engaged. ^ • -I therfore accepted the 
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iimtation mid went to Birla House for dinner at 8 P. M. as 
settled. After tlie dinner, we were sitting in the drawing 
room and gossiping when Birlaji requested me to see 
Gandhiji who he said, wras living in the room beyond. No 
sooner I heard this request from Birla, I sensed the 
reason for Ms invitation to dinner. I at once said to Birla, 
know very well that Gandhiji is your guest for 
the past several months. His prayer meetings are also 
held in your garden. But I am not going to see 
Gandhiji at all as I have no business with him. I have 
no desire therefore to see him and waste his time 
and mine.” On this Birlaji said, ‘'Docfcorsalieb, how will 
this happen ? How can you leave this house without seeing 
the Mahatma? When tomorrow morning the Mahatma comes 
to know that you were here he will take me to task for not 
taking yon to him and ivhen he asks me the reason for not 
taking you to him, what reply can I give” ? I replied, '‘It is 
your business to give a reply and not mine. You can give him 
any reply you like. I am not at all concerned with it. Yon 
may even abuse me if you like ivhile you give a reply to Gandhi. 
I will not feel any thing for it. But certainly, I will never see 
Gandhi.” Birlaji was surprised and said, “People are very 
eager to have Gandhi- s darshan, and make all kinds of 
efforts to secure it. Today, you have got a chance of 
Gandhfs darshan without any efforts. But you are not 
availing yourself of it. I cannot understand you.” I said, 
“The reason for my refusal is quite clear. I have no business 
with him and I have not to ask him for anything.” Birlaji cut 
me short and said, “You have no desire to ask anything from 
Gandhiji. TJierefore you must not refuse to see him. Becaiise 
in this condition, nobody will misunderstand you.” I replied, 
“Sethji, you are under a wrong impression. If I see 
Gandhi, newspapers will carry on propaganda against me. 
Your own paper, Hindustan Times will say *Oh there is 
something up the sleeve of Dr. Khare. He wants to stage 
a come back in politics. That is why he sought the interview 
of Gandhiji’, and if I give a negative reply, to this propa- 
ganda, your self-same Hindustan Times will not publish it. 
Therefore, why should I involve myself in a difficult 



position ?. Besides, 1 tell yon straightaway that I do . not 
entertain the same feelings of respect for Mahatmaji as 
before. It is true that he awakened the coontry and deserves 
its gratitude. But latterly, his policy has caused great 
harm to the country. It has led to partition. He also 
broke his plighted word given to the country that there 
would he no partition except on his dead body. He has 
therefore fallen in my estimate. Moreover, there are 
fundamental differences between him and me about the 
Philosophy of life. So, there is no use my seeing him, and 
under such circumstances, you should not insist upon it.” 
Birlaji asked me whether my decision was final and I rex)lied 
in the affirmative and told him that it would never be changed, 
I continued, ^^Sethji, you say that Gandhiji is sitting in the 
yonder room and you also 'say that he will ask you about me 
in the morning. But I say that Gandhiji is fully aware that lam 
sitting here. If therefore he leaves that yonder room and comes 
here, I will certainly speak to him with respect, or if he sends 
a man from the yonder room and calls me, I will certainly go 
and have a talk with him. Sethji, you can understand my 
meaning. Mahatmaji wants to make it appear to the world that 
T voluntarily went and saw him. This shall not happen.’’ 

The relationB between me and Shri G. D. Birla were never 
so thick that he should call me on the phone for dinner. I 
stayed in Delhi for about 3 J years as a member of the Vic6‘.roy’s 
Council. But during the whole of this period, he never invited 
me to dinner. Photographs have been published in the press 
of Birlaji and myself taking tea together. But these aie snaps 
taken in a party given by somebody else. Besides, there is a 
great difference between our social status. He is a multi- 
millionaire and I am a common middle class man working for 
my bread. I thorefore emphatically say that the inspiration 
to Invite me to dinner must have been from the Mahatma. 
This is clear from our post-dinner conversation. Mahatmaji of 
course must have known that I left Birla House after dinner 
without seeing him, and he must have also compared my atti- 
tude at Calcutta in December 1946, with my attitude in Delhi 
in December 194T, In 1945, I at least went to Calcutta from 
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I)e!M and saw the Mahatma and in December 1947, my mental 
disease became so worse that I refused to see the Mahatma, 
even going to a place where he lived Mahatmaji therefore must 
have thought of vising some drastic remedy to cure my psychological 
ailment, 

A few days after this I returned to Alwar and found that the 
atmosphere there was verj much vitiated. I discussed the poli- 
tical situation in Alwar with Mr. Gokiilbhai Bhat, the leader 
of the Praja Mandal (an organisation in the Indian States allied 
to the Congress). The all India States People’s Conference had 
appointed Gokulbhai Bhat to bring about a compromise between 
the Maharaja of Alwar and the Praja Mandal of Alwar with a 
view to the immediate establishment of an interim Government 
in Alwar. During the discussion I told Gokulbhai Bhat that 
I was not very fond of power, and that I was a protagonist 
of responsible Government and I would always try to establish 
that in Alwar. On this Gokulbhai Bhat said, "'How can a res- 
ponsible Government be established in Alwar when you are here. 
You are a great opponent of the Congress and you make 
speeches against Prime Minister Nehru in the Constituent 
Assembly and you intend to pull liim down and usurp his 
place.’’ I replied, ‘'You are entirely wrong. What you suggest 
is absolutely impossible and such thoughts have never crossed 
my mind. Moreover, in democracy; everybody is entitled to do 
what you allude to. There is nothing wrong in it.'’ Gokulbhai 
said, “You sit in the Constituent Assembly as a representative 
of the Alwar State, and abuse the position given to you by the 
Maharaja of Alwar. Is it proper on your part to do so ? I sug- 
gest to you to resign from Alwar and get elected to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly from Nagpur, What right have j on got to dabble 
in Alwar politics To this I gave a very straight reply, 1 
said, “What right have you got to ask me to resign and go back 
to Nagpur. If the Maharaja of Alwar who appointed me asks me 
to resign . and go back to Nagpur, I shall do so immediately. 
Gokulbliai, I am a believer in Akhand Hindustan arid legard the 
whole of India as my motherland. Nagpur. Alwar or any other 
place, therefore is equal to me. According to your own uigges- 
tioin I ask you, that when you belong to Sirohi State, what right 
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have you got to dabble in Alwar 1 If you have got that right, 
you must concede that to me also/’ When the Meo rebellion 
was going on, the Praja Mandal members of Alwar, in 
other words, Congressmen of Alwar, were very much 
pleased with me, for my suppression of the rebellion with 
a firm hand and maintenance of peace. But after the 
establishment of peace in Alwar, the atmosphere became 
very much against me, which would be evident from the 
foregoing conversation. Besides this, the members of the 
Praja Mandal of Alwar had spread a thick rumour in 
Alwar that I would have to quit Alwar soon. 

I thought that the States Minister Sardar Patel might not 
be liking me. Therefore ho might have inspired the members 
of Praja Mandal of Alwar to carry on this propaganda against 
me. Therefore to ascertain the truth, I sent a letter to Sardar 
Patel dated the 18th December 1947, v/hich was as follows : — 

'‘Within 24 hours of my arrival in Jklwar from .Delhi on 
the loth December, many people asked me about the possi- 
bility of my continuing in Alwar, because memberB of the 
Alwar Praja Mandal have spread the nows that you would 
soon ask me to quit Alwar”. 

Sardar Patel’s Secretary sent a reply to this letter on the 
25th Decem])or 1947 which was m follows : 

"Even before 3^our arrival at Delhi from Alwar Sardar 
Patel himself had heard news about the possibility of your 
quitting Alwar* But the States Ministry have no connection 
with this news, either intentionally or otherwise. Sardar 
Patel has asked me to convey this to you.” 

the above ^ it tvas evident that the consjiiracy o/ the 
Praja Mandal against me to omt me was going on but Sardar 
Patel was not connected with it* Then who was connected with 
it ? it Gandhi 1 

I have mentioned before that I went to Alwar for two 
reasons One, to join the Constituent Assembly of India and 
the other, to confer self* Government upon the people of Alwar. 
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My first object was realised and inspite of the vitiated atmo- 
sphere and the conspiracy against me, I began to make eiforts 
to realise my second object and with the consent of the 
Maharaja, the following issue of Extraordinary Alwar Gazette 
was published on the 20th December 1947, 

''On the occasion of the convocation held in Raj Rishi 
College Alwar, on the 17th December 1947, His Highness Shri 
vSawai Maharaj Deo was pleased to make a significant pronounce- 
ment regarding consx-itutiona! reforms in the Alwar State. His 
Highness said that full responsible Government would be esta- 
blished in the Alwar State within two years and immediate 
orders would be issued to prepare lists of voters in the Alwar 
State on the basis of adult franchise. Theu'e would be territorial 
constituencies in the State and every 20,000 people would elect 
one member to the Constituent Assembly wbicli would frame 
the Constitution of the Alwar State. Till the constitution is 
framed and promulgated, this very Constituent Assembly would 
function as the Legislative Assembly also. During this interim 
period, an interim ministiy would be formed of which at least 
half the members would be popular ministers. 

N. B. Khare 
Prime Minister. 

This pronouacement made in this Extraordinary Gazette 
was very progressive becau^ie it gave all the power to the people. 
No other State had up to this time made such a progressive pro- 
nouncement. But this did not satisfy the Alwar Praja MandaL 
On the contrary, they thought that this was a move to put 
off the evil dvay. Therefore the members of the Praja Mandai 
began to visit Delhi often. Gokulbhai Bhat also came to Alwar 
tlxree or fotir times and called upon the Maharaja, but without 
any success to bring about a compromise between them. The 
Maharaja was ready to form an interim Government w^hich 
vv onld include two representatives of the Praja Mandai, one of 
the Hindoo Mahasabha and one representing the Jagirdars. 
Besides these four ministers, the Maharaja said that Dr. Khare 
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would continue as the Prime Minister. Gokulbhai Bliat opposed 
the scheme of the Maharaja. After this deadlock, I personally 
saw the Maharaja and told him straightaway, ‘‘whatever may be 
the agreement between us, the moment you tell me to go, I will 
quit Alwar because I do not desire to involve you into any 
difficulty on account of myself.” On this the Maharaja said> 
‘‘No doubt you are prepared to go any moment. But how can 
that be. It will not be proper”. I told Gokulbhai Bhat also, 
“I am prepared to quit Alwar any moment because 1 do not 
want to stand between the people of Alwar and acquisition of 
political power by them.^^ 

As soon as the Extraordinary Gazette was published, the 
Alwar Government ordered the immediate preparation of voters’ 
lists. This work would have been finished in three or four 
months and the dates of elections announced. The Maharaja 
decided to recast his Ministry in this interim period also and he 
offered one seat on the ministry to the Hindoo Mahasabha, and 
two seats to the Alwar Praja Mandal. But this did not satisfy 
them, because they did not want me at all and the Praja Mandal 
was not at all prepared to co-operate with the Hindoo Maha- 
sabha. They said they would readily co-operate with the Muslim 
League or the Meo Panchayat (at this time there w^ere no Meos 
or Muslims in the State), but not with the Hindoo Mahasabha 
because it was a reactionary organisation. 

To show that the Praja Mandal’s contention wa$ wrong, 
it was brought to their notice that there was Sliyama 
Prasad Mukherji a minister in the Government of India 
representing the Hindoo Mahasabha, and there the Hindoo 
Mahasabha and the Congress were co-operating. What 
harm was there to do the same thing in Alwar. But the 
Praja Mandal was not at all guilty of rationalism. Besides, 
they must have been afraid that in the particular circum- 
stances obtaining in the Alwar State, if the elections were 
held the voters would favour the Hindoo Mahasabha. 
Therefore, they refused the two seats offered to them on 
the ministry. The Maharaja therefore recast his ministry 
by taking on it one minister representing the Hindoo 
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Maiiasabha. This acted as fanning the fire and the 
Praja Mandal began to give threats of a terrible agitation 
on the strength of Delhi. I told them that they could do 
what they liked. I was not a man to be cowed down by such 
threats. After this, the Praja Mandal carried on a poisonous 
propaganda against the Alwar State in Delhi, adding to the 
poison already created by the propaganda of the Muslim League. 

About the 12th or 13th of January 1948, Mahatma Gandhi 
started his fast unto death to give Rs. 55 crores to Pakistan. 
This made the atmosphere of Delhi very tense. Sardar Patel 
did not like that Mahatma Gandhi should add to the difficulties 
of the Government in such a delicate situation by undertaking 
such a fast. He therefore saw the Mahatma on the 13th of 
January and tried to persuade him to give up the fast. It is 
said that in this inter vievF Sardar Patel requested the 
Mahatma to remain quiet as God in a temple, and receive 
homage from the Government and bless it. Sardar Patel 
very humbly requested the Mahatma, not to create such 
difficulties, but the Mahatma being overwhelmed with his 
unwarranted and extraordinary love for the Muslims, did 
not like this humble request made by the Sardar. On the 
contrary, he became angry with Sardar Patel and some 
bitterness was created between the two and each one told 
the other that he would not see his face again. On account 
of this, Sardar Patel must have behaved this time quite 
contrary to his usual practice. Because instead of remaining 
with the Mahatma during the period of the fast, this time 
he left Delhi while the fast was going on, went to Bombay 
and Ahmedabad and did not retui'n to Delhi till it was 
announced that the fast was ended. 

At this time, the marriage of one of my daughters was 
settled to be held in Nagx)ur. Therefore, I took some casual 
leave and arrived at Nagpur on the 19th January 1948, where I 
heard on the 20th January 1948, that one Madanial Palma 
threw a bomb at the prayer meeting of the Maliatma. The 
marriage of my daughter was solemnised on the 22nd January 
and I left Nagpur for Alwar on the 24th of January 1948. In 
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these two days, an astrologer of Nagpur named Vishw^anathrao 
Agiiihotri (since dead) re(|iiisitioned my horoscope through Mr, 
G. D. Dhawale, a friend of mine and gave me in writing his 
predictions for me for the next six months on the 24th of 
January 1948, just when I was leaving my house to go to the 
aerodrome for my journey to Delhi. When I cursorily glanced 
at it, I found in the prediction that in the first week to February, 
I would lose my power and authority and would have to face 
many insulting situations creating mental fear and harming my 
reputation. I read this and laughed a bit and said to the 
astrologer that I did not think that his prophecy would come 
true because I enjoyed the full confidence of the Maharaja of 
Alwar. I reached Alwar oti the 25th of January 1948. In the 
meantime, the Maharaja of Alwar had received a wire from the 
Maharaja of Jesalmer that Pakistan had attacked that State, 
(the Maharaja of Alwar and Maharaja of jesalmer were closely 
related). Therefore, by the order of the Maharaja, I sent a 
plane belonging to the Alwar State to Jesalmer to reconnoitre 
the area and went to Delhi on the 27th January, because the 
sitting of the Constituent Assembly was going on. On the 28th 
January 1948, while the session of the Constituent Assembly 
was going on, I went to” the seat of Sardar Patel and gave him 
the wire recieived from the Maharaja of Jesalmer and requested 
him to send adequate assistance to that State. Thus in a very 
happy mood, I was busy in my work and I had forgotten the 
preditetion jnade by the astrologer at Nagpur, But w^hat a 
misfortune, Mahatmo/ Gandhi was assassinated on the 30th of 
Ja.nuary 1048. 

On tins very day, according to a previous arrangement j 
th(a*(i was to be an At Home at my residence in Delhi on 
behalf of Maharaja of Alwar to some members 

of Parliament and some Rajput noblemen* Two servants of the 
Alwar State had come to my residence in Delhi on this day to 
malce arrangfiouaits for this party. When they were going to 
make thmo a<rrangernents, they heard the news of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s assassination near the Delhi Secretariat. So they came 
to me and communicated this news to me. In the beginning 
f did not believe it, but w'hen they told me that they had got 
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the newi? from the Secretariat of the Government of India, I 
was greatly shocked and I immediately ordered them to cancel 
all arrangeiiients for the party and telephoned to the maharaja 
accordingly. The next day, that is on the 31st January 1948, 
the Maharaja of A1 war came to Delhi to join in the fmieral 
procession of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The murderer of Gandhi was connected with the Rashtri^^a 
Swayam Sewak Sangh, the summer classes of which were held at 
Alwar in the month of May 1947 as mentioned before. Moreover, 
the poisonous propaganda of the Alwar Praja Mandal was also 
going on. They used this assassination of Gandhi as an effective 
instrument to carry on the propoganda against Alwar State. 
Alwar State had also established a small arms factory under the 
name of the Alwar State Ordinance Factory as a branch of the 
Army Department of Alwar. The Alwai State was also engaged 
in making preliminary preparations to establish an aeronautical 
college in Alwar. Alwar State also had suppressed the Muslim 
rebellion with a firm, hand. The Alwar Praja Mandal took 
full advantage of all these facts and publicly accused the 
Maharaja of Alwar and myself of having a hand in the conspiracy 
for the assassination of Gandhi. The leaders of the Praja MandaJ 
made these accusations against us in a public speech delivered 
at Alwar by them on the 3rd February 1948. The Collector of 
Alwar sent an authoritative report of this meeting to the Prime 
Minister, i.e. myself which is given below. 

Special Report of the Collector of Alwar : 

"'The Praja Mandal held a public meeting last night which 
was announced in the evening It was given out with the 
announcement that there w^as a conspiracy behind the murde!* 
of Mahatma Gandhi and that some of the highest offieeu-s of 
Alwar State were among the conspiratiors and their names will 
be announced in the meeting. Soon after this announcement, 
a group of children and grown up boys came to the Secretariat 
displaying the photo of Mahatma Gandhi and raising slogans 
against the Hindoo Mahasabha, R. S. vS. and the murders of 
Mahatma Gandhi. I therefore apprehended that the speeches, 
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wMch were likely-™-as they had been elsewhere in India— to be 
provocative in their nature, might lead to breach of peace. 
I therefore posted Pandit Ganga Saran, fche City Magistrate 
and Pandit Ratna JSTarayan Shivapuri, Nazim, Alwar, at the 
meeting. The police had also made adequate arrangements 
and when I reached the meeting, I found Kuar Bakhtawarlax 
Superintendent of Police with sufficient force there. These 
measures taken ensured the prevention of breach of peace. 

Ihe meeting commenced at about 7o’ clock and the atten- 
dance at one time was estimated at about of 5,000. I am 
awaiting the detailed reports from the Nazim and the police, 
but as I was personally present in the meeting, I think, I may 
as well convey the main points attempted to be made by the 
speakers. Mr, Shobharam was the chief speaker and the pro- 
position which he wanted to develop was that immediately 
there were x)rospectR of India’s attaining Independence, reac- 
tionary forces in India led by the Rajas, Maharajas and other 
vested interests got together to prevent the achievement of 
Independence. Reactionary bodies like the Muslim League, 
Hindoo Mahasabha, and the R. S. S. Were brought on the 
scene by the Britishers and the money of the Rajas 
and Maharajas was used. The Maharaja of Alwar today 
is known throughout India as the biggest reactionary. He 
invited Dr. Khare, a traitor from the Congress ranks, to be the 
Prime Minister of this State. This man was very bitter against 
Garidhi and instead of doing State work, he turned the State 
into a centre of conspiracy against the Nehru Government and 
Mahatma Gandhi. He called the Hindoo Sabha leaders to 
Alwar and gave them State money. Time will come when 
(Exactly it will be known how much public money has been 
spent like this. But it was a fact that vast amount has been 
spent. Pandit Maulichandra Sharma was actually seen begging 
for money from the Prime Minister by the Praja Mandalists. 
Deshpande who has already been arrested on the charge of 
murderous assault on Mahatma Gandhi came to Alwar frequ- 
ently and was given money every time. There is a rumour 
that Dr. Khare has been arrested in Delhi. It may not be 
true but I can say that sufficient evidence is forthcoming 
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against Mm in DelM, and he is sure to be arrested within 
three or four days. In brief, he pointed out to the public 
that ever since Dr. Khare had arrived in Aiwar, a conspii’acy 
was started here through the agency of Plindoo Mahasabha and 
R. S. S. with the aid of public money of Aiwar State, to 
overthrow the ^Nehru Government and the result is Mahatma 
Gandhi has been murdered. If some day, the Government of 
India orders an open enquiry, we will furnish proof to establisli 
tliis conspiracy against Dr, Khare and even tlie Maliaraja. 

The other speakers also supported the same theme. The 
cerdml idea was that Dr. Khare and tlie State are behind 
the murder of Mahatma Gandhi and they ^v'ould not tolerate 
Dr. Kliare any longer as the Prime Minister of the State, and 
will siueh" be launching a potverful agitation to see that lie is 
removed. Detailed report will be submitted "wlien received 
from the Nazim and the police.’' 

4-2-1948 Khemchand, 

Prime Minister COLLECTOR OF ALWAR. 

and Revenue Minister 

When I received this report of the Collector of Aiwar at 
Delhi on the 5th of February 1948, I realised my dangerous 
future and also recollected the astrological predictions made by 
the astrologer, Agnihotri at Nagpur, 10 or 12 days ago. The 
incidents and all the future happenings in the next six or seven 
months, proved the predictions to be true. From this, nobody 
should conjecture that I was a great believer in astrology. I 
have already explained before how I regarded that science. 

According to the forecast made in their speeches by the 
Aiwar Praja Mandalists on the 3rd February 1948 the District 
Magistrate of Delhi came to my house on the 7th February 
1948 and served me wdth a notice not to leave the precincts of 
Delhi for a month. From this, I sensed that the matter was 
grave; and that was true, because the Maharaja of Aiwar was 
b T ought froiii Aiwar to Delhi by the Government of India and 
L’ept in detention in the Marina Hotel, New Delhi undoi' strict 
[iolice aiid military surveillance. The Maharaja was prevented 
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from either writing letters to anybody or seeing anybody. The 
Government of India also seized the State of Alwar by sending a 
military force. Alwar forces would have opposed the forces of 
the Govermnent of India, but this was averted by showing the 
consent letter given by the Maharaja of Alwar to the Commander 
of the Alwar forces. The Government of India seized the State 
of Alwar merely on the suspicion of murder, but it remained 
quite calm and peaceful even when recently Pakistan murdered 
12 Indians at Nekowal. 

The Government of India dismissed the Ministers of Alwar 
State and placed a police watch to watch their houses. The 
Government of India appointed an I.C.S. officer as Administrator 
of the Alwar State and I received from him the order of my 
discharge on the 7th February 1948, signed by the Maharaja 
of Alwar, which was as follows; 


New Delhi, 

7 th February 1048. 

Government of India, Ministry of States Notification 
No. F. 200-P-48 dated the 7th February 1948, has been handed 
over to me by the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Ministry of States, in the presence of the Governor-General 
and the Hon’ble the Minister for States. I am shocked to 
note the contents of this document referring to the activities 
of the R. S. S. in the Alwar State; and the possible complicity 
of this organisation in the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other serious crimes with the support or connivance of 
the State Administration. It is extremely painful for me even 
to think that such an allegation should have been made against 
my State. As however the allegation is so grave, I do not 
wish to interfere in the least in the proposed investigation of 
the allegations and wish the position of my State to be cleared 
as best and as soon as possible. It is therefore ordered that 
' the services of Di% Khare, Prime Minister of the State be 
dispensed with. The administration of the State will be 
carried out by an Administrator appointed for the period of 
the enquiry. The Administrator should be given full co-operation 
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by the serviceSj both civil and military. I shall voluntarily 
reside outside Alwar State during the period of the enquiry 
which should not in any way be prejudiced. 

Tej Sing Alwarendra 
Maharaja of Alwar. 


Copy forwarded to Dr. N. B. Khare, with the request 
that immediate steps should be taken to return to the State 
any money or other things belonging to the State that may 
now be in his possession. The orderlies and peons deputed 
to work with him should be relieved at once and asked to 
report so the undersigned immediately. 

N. N'. lengar, 

Secretary to the Administrator, 
xAlw^ar State. 

This very day, Lord Mountbatten, the Governor-General, 
said in his radio broadcast that the Government of India had 
in their possession prima facie evidence in support of the sus" 
pi cion of the Alwar State having a hand in the Gandhi assas- 
sination. This prima facie evidence had been shown to some 
other princes who also agreed about its import. The Maharaja 
of Alwar has very generously agreed to leave Alwar State and 
stay in Delhi during the period of the enquiry, (The actual 
situation has been described before) and has dismissed Dr. Khare. 

All this news was also broadcast on the radio on the 7th 
February on heaiiug which, the then Law Minister of the Govern- 
ment of India, Dr. B. R. Ambadkar, came immediately to see 
me at my residence, 11, Canning Lane. As soon as he saw me, 
he asked what was all that about. I replied, 'M think, this is 
all like Arabian Nights. But Dr. Ambedkar, why do you ask 
me about this. You are the Law Minister. You must know 
all about it/^ Dr. Ambedkar said, ‘'Ido not know anything 
about it yet.^’ I said, 'Ttis wonderful. Is there no joint respon- 
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sibility^’ Dr. Anibedkar replied, ^‘There is no joint responsi- 
bility. These two or three ministers are at the centre of the 
circle and ive are at the circumference.’' I said, ^‘Dr. Ambedkar, 
when both of us were in the Viceroy’s Council, there was defini- 
nitely joint responsibility. Why is it not there now Dr. 
Ambedkar replied, ''It is a fact that joint responsibility is not 
there. But Dr. Khare, don’t you worry. All this is done only 
to persecute you on account of your forthright opposition of 
Gandhi and Gandhism. Doctor nobody will come to you now. 
They will all be afraid of visiting your house which wall be 
strictly watched by the C. I. D. Even your friends and well- 
wishers will be afraid to see you. Naturally therefore, you will 
feel very lonely. You are therefore \yelcome to come to my 
house for a chat any time yon like, after ascertaining by the 
phone that I am at home.” I visited Dr. Ambedkar after two 
days according to his suggestion and so long as I was staying 
in Delhi, I visited him on three or four occasions and we talked 
freely on current Maharashtrian politics, on the faults and 
merits of the Brahmins and non-Brahmins of Maharashtra except 
the uatouchables, and also on the question whether mental 
slavery or physicah slavery w“as worse. As prophesied by Dr. 
Ambedkar, no Maharashtrian friends came to see me in Delhi 
during my stay there. During my conversation with Dr. Ambed- 
kar, I found out that he was very proud of the glorious history 
of Maharashtra. 

In this unexpected way, I was deposed from the olfioe of 
the Prime Minister of Alwar State on the 7th February 1948. 
In virtue of my office, I was a member of the Constituent 
Assembly. The day on which my services were dispensed with? 
was Saturday. The next day being Sunday there was no ques- 
tion of attending tlie Constituent Assembly. On Monday, that 
is, 9th of February 1948, some interpellations given notice of 
by me, were on the Agenda. Still I did not think it proper 
to attend the Constituent Assembly on that day, and while I 
was writing my resignation letter to be sent to the Speaker, 
a Military Officer brought a letter from the Maharaja of Alwar 
which was as follows : — 
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New Delhi, 

9tli February 1948, 


Dear Dr, Khare, 

I view of my statement dated 7th February 1948, I think, 
it would be proper on your part to resign your membership 
of the Constitusnt Assembly, and I shall be grateful if you 
kindly send a letter of resignation to the Speaker. I intend 
to appoint a member of the Alwar Praja Mandal on the 
Constituent Assembly. 

Yours 
Tej Singh 

Maharaja of Alwar. 


The above letter would show how intolerable to the Congress 
was my membership of the Constituent Assembly. 

Congressmen had created a very vicious atmosphere against 
me in Delhi. They carried on a whispering campaign that 
there was such an overwhelming evidence against me that I 
was bound to be hanged. This created anxiety about me in 
the minds of my well-wishers. Two or three workers in the two 
Hindoo-minded Urdu dailies of Delhi named Pratap and Milaf 
came to xne and said that the Congresswalas were saying that 
I was sure to be hanged. They therefore came to see me and 
ascertain what the positmn was. I told them that all that was 
false and that they should not worry because I had no con- 
nection at all with Gandhi’s assassination and nothing was 
therefore going to happen to me. On hearing this, they left me 
in a happ}’' mood. After a couple of days, two other persons 
oamt' to see me. Most probably, they were Congressmen. They 
said, ‘\Doctorsaheb, there is such a great misunderstanding about 
you. Why don’t you see Sardar Patel and clear it up. You 
are well acquainted With each other.” I was very much irri- 
tated by this mischievous advice of these two persons. It was 
obviouly quite foolish to see Sardar Patel under those circum- 
stances, as I was under a cloud of suspicion, and when obvi- 
ously ari enquiry was being held against me. I therefore said 
to tliem, ‘‘The advice given by you is out of place. I am not 
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afraid of any misunderstanding whatever, because, I have no 
connection with the assassination of Gandhi. Manufacturing of 
false evidence against me will not be of any use because it is 
difficult for such false evidence to pass muster m a court of 
law unless and until there is some actual connection with the 
crime. I know, sometimes falsehood prevails against truth. 
Unfortunately, if this happens, and I am sentenced to be hanged 
1 will go to the gallows without any fear, and curse the Congress. 
But I will never see Sardar Patel and humble myself before him. 
Please leave me immediately.” 

About this time, a stenograj^her of a Parliamentary Secretary 
from Nagpur had come to Delhi and spoke to somebody that 
my house in Nagpur was attacked and that one of my children 
was injured. This news naturally made me uneasy and I de- 
manded a trunk call from the telephone in my residence at Delhi 
to my Nagpur residence. My object in doing so was to get 
authentic news about the alleged attack on my house in Nagpur. 
For a long time there was no response and when I repeatedly 
asked the exchange about this lack of response, I was informed 
that the telephone in my residence in Nagpur was removed by 
the C, P. Government. This made me more uneasy and I could 
not understand why the 0. P. Government should remove the 
telephone from my house in Nagpur when the Central Govern- 
ment which was actually holding an enquiry against me, did 
not remove it from my i-esidence in Delhi. Exit I thought that 
this must be due to my great 'friendship’ with the Shulda-Mishra 
Government of C* P. and Berar. 

In this condition of anxiety, I thought it better to go to 
Nagpur and stay there even under surveillance. I therefore 
informed the States Ministry that the object of the Government 
was to detain me in Delhi during the period of the enquiry 
against me, so that 1 might not be able to interfere in the 
enquiry. This object of the Government could be easily achiev- 
ed ^even if they allowed me to go Nagpur and put restrictions 
upon me there, The Government should therefore allow me to 
go to Nagpur. Two or three days after this request of mine, 
j>ermission was granted .to ino with the consent of the enquir- 
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ing police to go to Nagpur and the next day I purchased two 
tickets one for me and one for** my wife for air journey, and 
made preparations to start from Delhi, the next morning. But 
I was surprised by the visit to my house at about 10 P,M. in 
the night previous, of a Magistrate and a police officer who 
served on me again an order not to leave Delhi. I was a bit 
angry and said to them, “What is this childishness. You gave 
me the permission to go to Nagpur this morning and you eaneel 
it within 12 hours. What does it mean? I have already pur- 
chased tickets for air travel to Nagpur”. The police officer 
said, ‘Mt does not matter. The Government will repair that loss. 
But we must carry out the fresh order received from the States 
Minister (Sardar Patel). After this, I was asked to hand over 
my air tickets to the police and the aviation company was also 
informed of the cancellation of my journey. At this very time, 
the police arrested my nephew who wan staying with me at 
Delhi. Knowing this, my eldest son Dr. Vidyadhar Khare sent 
one of my brother\s sons from Nagpur to keep me company. 
My departed dear friend, T. J. Kedar, Advocate, sent with him 
an oral message to me which was as follows : 

‘T am convinced that you have no connection with the 
assassination of Gandhi. Your old Congress friends want 
to persecute you for your bitter opposition to Gandhi. This 
enquiry against you is held only with this object and will 
not yield any results. But if unfortunately, the Government 
succeeds in roping you as an accused in the Gandhi assas™ 
sination case, I, T. J. Kedar, will go and stay wherever 
the court is held and as long as the case lasts, at my 
expense, and defend you. You need not worry.” This is 
called real friendship and generosity. 

After this, on the ISthP'ebruary 1918, my hou^Kes at Ahvar 
.Hid Nagpur were .searched by the police. A lot c>f correspon- 
dt-neewas seized by the police at Nagpur. Some of it has not 

ijoeii returned. I had with me a typed copy giving *an 
Recount of both the interviews which Gandhi had with Mr. 
iihnerson, the then Home Secretary of the Government of India, 
in 1931, before and after the session of the Karachi Congress. 
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In this account Gandhi’s opinion that Shagatsingh was rightly 
hanged was recorded, along with Gandhi’s definition of inde- 
pendence. I tliink the copies of these interviews must have been 
suppressed or destroyed by the C. P. police because obviously 
the account was derogatory to Gandhi. But these copies bear 
no importance now because I have made use of their contents 
in 1941 in a statement in support of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta who 
was fighting a Congress candidate in a by-election to the Central 
Assembly from Maharashtra. Gandhi was alive then and I had 
sent him a copy of this statement and challenged him to deny 
it. My private servant was present at the time of the search 
of my house at Alwar. The police beat him and asked him 
whether Godse was my guest at AJwar or not. Godse had never 
come to Alwar. Therefore my servant told the police, ''no one 
bearing that name had ever come as a guest and stayed with 
Dr. Khare. If the alleged Godse was shown to me, I would be 
able to state clearly whether that man had come as a guest or 
not.’* All this happened but according to my servant, the high 
police officer at Alwar was a gentleman, because he read all the 
correspondence found in my house in Alwar; and kept it as it 
was, and said to my servant, "'that by reading this correspond 
dencCf it appears that Dr. Khare is a good man, I do not under * 
stand why the Government is persecuting himJ' The correspondence 
found in my house in Alwar was not seized by the police on 
account of the goodness of this officer. Therefore the photo- 
blocks of this correspondence could be published in the second 
part of my biography. 

At last I was permitted to leave Delhi on the 7th of March 
1948 and arrived at Nagpur with my wife by plane. The belong- 
ings of myself and my wife were searched by the police at the 
aerodrome and an order not to leave Nagpur city was served upon 
me. That order was in vogue for a considerable time. About 
the second or 3rd week of March 1948, the Central Government 
announced in a public statement that the enquiry against the 
Maharaja of Alwar was finished, that nothing was found against 
him and he was allowed to go back to Alwar. But the enquiry 
against Dr, Khare, the ex-Prime Minister of Alwar was still going 
on and he wa« still under r^tidoMons, 
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Mr. A. K. Pillay (Since dead), Barrister-at-Law and a great 
coiistitntional lawyer, published a critical article in an English 
weekly of Madras named ^Sunday Observer* (Since defunct) on 
the 16t.b May 1948, about these unjust restrictions upon me. 
That' ariiclc' is very important constitutionally and legalty. There- 
fore, it is being reproduced here. 

A. K* Pillay ’s article: 

After the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi, peo^de indulg - 
ed in violence and atrocities at many place throughout India, 
causing terrible loss to many innocent persons. Cunning and 
mischievous people took advantage of the situation and caused 
great loss to their political opponents. The Congress leaders 
also iooh advantage of this painful situation to restore their 
waning prestige and importance in the public and to destroy 
their opponents* 

Deposed without an enquiry : 

For example, the action taken against Dr. Khare, the 
Prime Minister of Aiwar was at once oppressive, unjust and 
dictatorial. A show was created to make it appear that the 
Aiwar administration wm involved in the assassination of 
Gandhi, and the dictator of the States Ministry, ordered the 
Maliaraja of Aiwar to leave the State immediately. The Prime 
Minister of the Aiwar State, Dr. Khare, was at that time 
staying in Delhi to attend the Constituent Assembly. He 
W'-as also detained in his residence without any authority only 
becaxise the State had executed the instrument of accession. 
He was dej^osed and the administration w^as usurped by the 
States Ministry. 

This astounded the people. They thought that all this was 
done because there was substantial evidence. After about 
3 months, the Maharaja of Aiwar was proved to be innocent 
as a result of the enquiry, but it was announced that the 
enquiry against Dr. Khare was still going on. During 
this interval, the States Minister was pleased with the Maha- 
raja of Aiwar and he was inade the Deputy Rajpramukh of 
the new territory named Matsyadesh. 
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Qaestioas of Law 


This gives rise to the following legal aad , constitutional 
• questions : 

(1) It must be taken for granted that the States Minister 
of the Government of India must have had in his possession 
reliable evidence about the complicity of the whole Alwar 
State in the Gandhi assassination before the decision was 
taken to turn out the Maharaja from the State, to dismiss 
the Prime Minister of the State, and to take the administra- 
tion of the State in charge of the States Ministry. 

(2) If there w^as sufficient evidence to take the amazing 
steps described above, it was necessary to launch one action 
against the likely accused alleged to be involved in it. Was 
it not against rules and legal procedure to declare some of 
the likely accused innocent, and to announce that the investi* 
gation against others was going on ? It was easy to postpone 
this decision till the enquiry against all the suspected persons 
was finished. When the enquiry was finished and it was found 
out that the principal person (Maharaja) was innocent, it was 
improper to keep his servants and followers under suspense. 
To declare that the enquiry against some was finished and 
against some others was going on, was to say the least, highly 
improper. 

(3) It is obvious that where there is neither democracy 
iior responsible Government, the ruler of the State w’-as all 
powerful, and nothing could happen in such a State without 
his order and consent. It was therefore absurd to declare 
the Ruler innocent and announce that the enquiry against the 
Prime Minister was still going on. 

Why was not Dr. Khare declared innocent : 

The accusation was made against the administration of 
the State and not against any individual and the Maharaja 
*was ordered out of the State and the administration of the 
State usurped by the States Ministry. Under such circum- 
stances, it was an insult to the intelligence not to declare the 
Prime Minister of the State innocent. 
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(4) It must be remembered that there was no charge of 
conspiring or abetting against Dr. Khaie as an individnaL 
The alleged offence against him consisted only of his public 
statements against Gandhi and within a few days, Dr. Khare 
was released from detention at Delhi and allowed to go to 
Nagpur, his residence, where he is at present staying. Under 
such conditions, to keep this aged and venerable patriot who 
has worked in many high offices, in suspense, is improper^ 
illegal, mean and cruel. A fearless and straightforward person 
like Dr. Khare surely deserved better treatment. 

Dr. Khare had to pay a high price for his fearlessness 
and outspoken utterances. He was never liked by the Congress 
High Command. He became the first Prime Minister of his 
Province because he was most popular and respected by all. 
But since he refused to be cowed down by the Congress High 
Command, he was dismissed from the premiership in 1938. 
After 10 years, the same thing was repeated and he was dis- 
missed from the Prime Ministership of Alwar State. Enquiry 
was held against him on suspicion of his complicity in Gandhi 
assasination for several months behind his back, but nothing 
came out of it. Yet he is kept under a cloud of suspicion. 
An ordinary criminal even is treated much better. 

Besides the above, Shri Khairatiram Agarwal, the Editor 
of Hindu Sandesli^ a Hindi weekly of Jodhpur had written an 
article in that paper on 13th November 1948. This paper 
belongs to Eajastan. The opinion contained in it therefore 
deserves to be regarded as authentic. 

Article published in Hindoo Sandesh : 

Our special representative went to Alwar and held a 
searching enquiry in this matter. Realty speaking neither 
Mr. Nathuram Godse had ever visited Alwar nor had the 
Maharaja given him any pistol. The fact is that Shri Nathu- 
ram Shukla, Editor of Shakti, a paper published in Jabalpur 
had certainty gone to Alwar and was a guest of Mr* Siddh, 
He also made public speeches. Being alarmed by the poiso- 
nous and false propaganda carried on by the Alwar congress- 
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meB, the Central Government became panicky, sent a mili* 
tary force and seized the Alwar State. The Maharaja was 
detained in Delhi during the enquiry and the Prime Minister, 
Dr. Khare was dismissed. After some time, the Maharaja of 
Alwar was declared innocent and was allowed to go back to 
Alwar, but it was not understood why restrictions were still 
imposed upon Dr. Khare. 

Every one knows that the Meos inspired by the Muslim 
League had decided to establish Meoslan and for this purpose 
they had created trouble in Alw’ar, Bharatpur, Gurgaon, 
Bulandshahar, Agra and Meerut. They had decided to attack 
Delhi also. If the Governments of Alwar and Bharatpur had 
not suppressed this Meo rebellion, politicians can easily imagine 
what would have happened. It must therefore be said that 
Dr, Khare not only saved Alwar State from destruction, but 
protected the Central Government also. All persons who were 
suspected of complicity in the crime of Gandhi assassination 
have been declared innocent and released. It is not imder- 
stood why the Government of Central Provinces has kept 
Dr. Khare still under restrictions. It is the duty of the 
Central Provinces Government to remove all restrictions against 
him as he is also a patriot and has served the country. 

In this connection it loill be quite relevant to quote from what 
another Bajastani viz. 3Ir. D. B. Toliwal says about me in his 
Hindi booh ''Prominent Personalities of Bharat 1857 to 1958". 
On page 40 he says "Dr. Khare was also the Diwan of Ahvar, 
token he firmly suppressed the rebellion of 3Ieo~muslims inspired 
by the Iluslim League and thus checkmated their dream of attack- 
ing and conquering Delhi." 

I also quote here a paragraph from the book ^'Partition 
of India (194:7)” written by Shri G. V. Subbarao to throw 
more light on the dangerous situation in Delhi at the time. 
On paga 224 the author says,” Just one more incident con- 
nected with the B.S.S. Volunteers, and it relates to a Muslim 
plot for capturing Delhi shortly after Independence* Eefer- 
ring to the intended Muslim coup in Delhi on September 10, 
1947, the late Bharat Eatna , Dr. , Bhagwandas wrote on 
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' 16-10-1948: have' been reliably informed tliat a naniber of 

youths of R. S. S. under vrent the self-imposed indignity and 
shame of pretending to become even converts to Islam in 
order to secure the confidence of Muslim Leaguers in New 
Delhi and so w'ere able to inform Sardar Patel in the very 
nick of time of the Leaguers’ intended coup on September 
IO 5 1947, whereby they had planned to assassinate all membeis 
of Government and all Hindu officials and thousands of Hindu 
citizens on that day, and plant the flag of Pakistan on the 
Red Port and thus seize all Hind. If those high spirited and 
sacrificing boys had not given the very timely information 
to Patelji, there would have been no Government of India 
today, the whole country would have changed its name into 
Takistan’, tens of millions of Hindus would have been slaugh- 
tered and the rest convei^ted to Islam or reduced to stark 
slavery, and the Super-orthodox and fanatically bigoted Pandit - 
gentlemen would have been either dead or eating cow’s flesh 
with gusto.” 

— Shri Guruji, the man and his mission Page 34. 

Over and above the foregoing quotations describing the 
situation in Delhi at the time, it will be worthw^hile to quote 
the highest British authority in the matter. Alan C. Johnson, 
thus writes in his book, 'Mission with MounthaMen" under the 
date 7tJi Sejptemher {1941) 

"The situation in Delhi worsened very considerably during the 
previous twenty Jour hours. If we go down in Delhi, Mountbatien 
warned we are finished.''' 

The foregoing account will show what service I rendered and 
how the Congress after deposing me, unjustly victimised me. 
Not only that but the Congress tried to smear my blameless 
character and bring about my character assassination which if 
successful would have resulted in my eclipse from society. This 
malicious persecution by the Congress Government will be described 
in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XVI 

MALICIOUS PERSECUTION 

I was detained in Delhi under surveillance after the unfortu- 
nate assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. After about a month, I 
was allowed to go to Nagpur to stay there also under restrictions. 
I believe, public may be remembering this, although a decade 
has passed. But the public may not have any idea about the 
reasons for doing this and also any knowledge of the mischievous 
and malicious acts done, to remove nie from public life by those 
who always proclaim their love for truth and non-violerice. In 
this chapter I will give an authentic account of all these acts 
to enlighten the public. 

When Gandhi was assassinated, I was the Prime Minister 
of Alwar. Several attempts of different kinds were made to 
ensnare me. 

(1) Houses searched at two places : 

First an attempt was made to involve me directly into the 
conspiracy to assassinate Gandhi. When the assassination took 
place I was in Delhi as a member of the Constituent Assembly. 
As mentioned before, I was served wdth an order on 7th February 
1948 not to leave Delhi, and on the 13th February 1948, my 
houses at both the places, that is, Nagpur and Alwar w^ere 
searched. From my bungalow in Alwar two letters enquiring 
about the Arms Factory established in Alwar were seized along 
wuth m^^ own pistol, and from my bungalow in. Nagpur lot of 
correspondence throwing light on political events was seized some 
of which had not yet been returned. 

Police seize a letter : 

None of the oflficers and men from the police department 
w^ho were sent to search' my house,' at Nagpur knew Marathi. 
^This resulted in a very humorous incident. While I was the 
Premier of C, P. and Berar, ^Mrs. Anusayabai Kale, the present 
Congress M* P. (Since ciead) from ;^agpur ‘had sent me a letter 
requesting me to bring about' a cpmpiomiso between her friend, 
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a nurse and her husband. In this letter the last sentence was 
you do this, there -will be a sweet re-union between the two 
estranged souls. ® The letter was in Marathi. In Marathi, sweet 
re-union means ‘godse-punarmilaoi^. When this letter was seized, 
they saw Godse in it and the police were glad because they thought 
that they had secured a very valuable piece of evidence. They 
said, "'Seize this letter. There is Godse in it.” 

(2) Wonderful method of persecution : 

After the Gandhi assassination, there were arrests galore all 
over India and Alwar was no exception. Shri Giridhar Sharma 
Siddh, a staunch Hindoo Sabha worker was arrested in Alwar, 
and all the known police methods were exhausted upon him to 
obtain a confession or information, but to no purpose. There- 
fore a novel method of persecution was used which was very 
amusing. Mr. Siddh was confined in a condemned cell in Alwar 
jail and in a small compound in front of his room a tank was 
dug out, filled with water and swarms of mosquitoes were put 
in. Of course Mr. Siddh could not get any sleep on account of 
this. 

Bundles of notes come out : 

In this mental condition of Siddh caused by lack of sleej), 
the Alwar Police threatened him with dire consequences and 
tried their special methods. Along with this they also tried to 
tempt him. The police said "Siddliji, you are blameless. There 
is no accusation against you. Why are you unncessarily under- 
going all these tribulations ! You listen to our advice a little 
and you will be benefited for the whole of your life”. When 
Siddhji asked the police to make their meaning clear, the police 
said, “We shall show you the photograph of Godse and you 
study its features carefully and remember them. After 4 or 5 
days we shall again show you the same photograph and ask you 
whether you had seena man with such features in Alwar, You 
then say, “yes, there was a man with such features in the bungci* 
low of the Prime Minister, Dr, Khare. He was staying there as 
liis guest. Dr. Khare took him to the Maharaja who gave him 
a pistol and that man was practising shooting with that j)istol 
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in the compound of Dr. Khare. That is all. You say so and 
you will be benefited for the whole of your life.’’ While saying 
so,^ bundles of currency notes came out from the pockets of the 
police. It need not be mentioned that Godse had never come 
to Alwar. So all this was false. Mr. Siddh was a strong man. 
Therefore, he told the police that he will never put innocent 
lives in jeopardy by making such false statements. He abused 
the police as dogs and said, none of them were fit to speak to 
him and if they went on doing that, some drastic things might 
happen for which he would not be responsible. It need not be 
mentioned that after that, the police gave up all their attempts 
on Mr. Siddh. 

(3) Jaipalsingh lost his Job: 

Ten days before the unfortunate assassination of Gandhi, 
i.^e. on the 20th of January 1948, a Punjabi refugee, Madanlal 
Pahua threw a bomb at the prayer meeting of the Mahatma. 
The police tried to involve me in this incident also. There is a 
College in Alwar named Raj Rishi College in which courses of 
arts and science are taught. One Jaipal Singh, England-returned 
graduate, was the Principal of this College at that time. He 
was suspended after the assassination of Gandhi and interro- 
gated, All the methods of pressure, threats etc. were used upon 
him. During the enquiry he was asked about the relations bet- 
ween him and me. Police said to him, ‘^Tou are passing through 
serious times. So get yourself extricated by listening to our 
advice. Why do you involve yourself unnecessarily. You 
simply say that Dr. Khare the Prime Minister of Alwar wielded 
great influence over me and he gave me a verbal order to give 
the acids and explosives in the Alwar College laboratory to pre- 
pare a bomb.” Jaipal Singh emphatically told the police that 
under no circumstances, he would tell a lie and the result was 
that he lost his job and this England-returned graduate is now 
looking after his home agriculture. 

(4) Arms factory established in Alwar : 

This attempt of the police was most hateful. As I am rather 
fond of military science, I was trying to establish an aeronau- 
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t)cal college wliile I was the Prime Minister in Alwax. I had 
also established a small Arms Factory in Alwar. A Sikh refugee 
from Pvawalpindi named A. S. Baxi was living in Delhi. While 
in Delhi many refugees came to seek help from me and Alwar 
was famous for rendering such help to ihe refugees. This Mr. 
A. S. Baxi was well versed in the art of manufacturing arms. 
He had travelled in Germany, France etc. and had learnt the 
art in those countries. He also came to seek my help as a 
refugee in Delhi. He suggested that his knowledge of manu- 
facturing arms should be utilised and a small arms factory 
should be established at Alwar. He said he was also prepared 
to supply some capital. Although T welcomed the suggestiouj 
I told him that that wuis a grave matter and nothing could be 
done without the consent of the Maharaja of Alwar. After this, 
I saw the Maharaja of Alwar and placed before him the proposal 
made by A. S. Baxi. Between us it was agreed that instead of 
any individual establishing such factory, it would be better if 
it was established as a limb of the military department of the 
State. If this was done with State help, the factory would be 
.stable and also useful to the Alwar army. In the end it was 
decided that in this factory, the Alwar State and A. S. Baxi 
should be partners. A. S. Baxi was to manage the factory and 
the x^lvvar State to supervise it as a department of the Alwar 
Army. All legal documents to bring this about -were prepared. 

Consent of the Political Agent. 

Obviously, it was improper to establish such a lactory 
quietly and secretly. I therefore corresponded with the Political 
Agent in Rajpatana at that time and in a few days received his 
consent to start the factory. This factory manufactured pistols, 
revolvers, cartridges, hand grenades and many kniok knacks 
useful to the army. In precision and accuracy the goods turned 
out could compete with foreign articles. The consent letter 
received from the Political Agent of Rajputana was dated the 
5th or 6th of August 1947. Later on, on the 15th of August 
1947, Sardar Patel the, States Minister had called me by wire to 
see him at Delhi. In this interview, I casually mentioned this 
establisliment of the factory at Alwar to Sardar Patel and 
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requested him to help the Alwar State in securing the required 
materials for that factory. The Sard ar praised me for establish- 
ing the factory in Alwar State and promised all necessaiy help. 
All this talk was verbal and there was nothing in writing. 

Factory was sealed ; 

It has already been mentioned before that after the assassi- 
nation of Gandhi, a notice was served upon me not to leave 
Delhi and the Maharaja of Alwar was brought to Delhi and 
kept in detention in the Marina Hotel, New Delhi, and the 
Government of India sent its army to seize Alwar. All the 
ministers of Alwar State were kept under surveillance in their 
own houses. Besides this, the Maharaja’s palace was also sealed 
and such a strict watch was kept on ail the boundaries of Alwa^ 
that nobody could enter or leave the State. The goods manu- 
factured in the arms factory was counted and taken in possession 
the Gox^emment and the factory was also sealed. The manager 
of the factor3% Shri A. S. Baxi was also arrested and inter- 
rogated by 4 different police officers on 4 different occasions, 
about the establishment of the Alwar Arms Factory. All the 
4 statements given by A. S. Baxi on the 4 different occasions 
were absolutely identical. There was no difference of a word 
or a comma. 

Persecution of Mr. Baxi : 

The xjolice were surprised at this and they asked Baxi how 
he cculd give the same account every time. Baxi replied, 
'‘When the account is true, how can there be any difference. 
If I attempted to tell a lie, then there could have been some 
difference.” The police asked Baxi whether the sanction of the 
Government of India was obtained before starting, the arms 
factory in Alwar. When Baxi replied in the negative, the police 
said, "In this way by secretly establishing such a factory for 
manufacturitig arms, you wanted to raise an armed rebellion 
against Government established by law. Therefore there is a 
noose round the neck of yourself, the Maharaja of Alwar and 
Dr. Khare. Mr. Baxi, you should uow save jour life by depo- 
sing against the Maharaja and Dr. Khare/’ Baxi replied, "your 
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accusation is entirely wrong. Nobody wanted to raise a rebel- 
lion against the Government of India. This factory is a part 
of the Alwar Army Department. I would never tell a lie and 
place in jeopardy the lives of innocent gentlemen.'’ The jjolice 
said, ‘Tf you do not show us the sanction of the Government 
of India, the situation will be very grave." 

Give a statement against Dr. Kfoare : 

On this Mr. Baxi showed to the police a letter of consent 
to start the Arms Factory from the Political x4geiit, Pvajputana. 
dated the 5th or 6th August 1947. Seeing this letter, the 
police said, do not attach any value to this letter, because 

this has been written by the British when tliey were winding 
up befV)re quitting. They must have sent this letter without 
making any proper enquiry. Therefore, unless and until you 
show us the sanction from the present Government of India, 
you will be iti danger. We know, you cannot show" us the 
sanction from the Government of India. Why should you there- 
fore put your own life unnecessarily in danger. We give you 
a blank cheque. You will get whatever you demand, money> 
land, house, property. You simply name it, and release your- 
self from the danger by making a confession against the Maha- 
Eaja and Dr. Khare." The police were too insistent. Therefore 
Baxi took time for the whole night to consider the question and 
thus temporarily got himself extricated. 

Noose round the neck becomes firm : 

Baxi's house was of course watched. Baxi’s wife's brother 
was also a refugee. I had given him some job in the same 
arms factory. He and Baxi wer,e living together. Baxi, his wife 
and her brother all gave deep consideration to this question for 
the whole night. Baxi's brother-in-law insisted, and said ‘What 
have you got to do with the Maharaja of Alwar and Dr. Kharel 
Let them die ! We are refugees. Therefore if you just accept 
the advice of the police and give a confession as desired* by 
them we would be benefited for three or four generations." 
But this evil advice and the pressure of the brother-in-law had 
no effect on Baxi’s mind. For the wliole night, he read the 
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holy Grantha Saheb and got peace of mind. He decided never 
to commit an act of treachery. Accordingly the next morning he 
went to the police and told them, ‘'I do not care whatever happens 
to me, blit I will nevei’ betray these gentlemen who gave me 
bread in times of adversity.’’ After getting this final answer 
from Baxi, the police asked him again about the sanction from 
the present Government of India. They said to Baxi, ''We know 
perfectly well that you cannot produce any sanction from the 
Government of India as you have none. We also know that 
somebod^y had only verbally talked about this arms factoi^^ with 
the States Minister, but it has no value. Now therefore, the 
noose round your neck has become quite firm.” 

Noose round the neck removed : 

After this Baxi told the police that he would go home 
and search the correspondence and see if there was any letter 
from the States Ministr3^ Fortunately, he found out such a 
letter. Of course, this letter was not the sanction demanded 
by the police. In this correspondence, the Alwar State had 
submi feted the list of raw materials required for the factory to 
the States Ministry and requested it to arrange to supply it. The 
States Ministry had sent a reply to this request in which the 
State was directed to the places from where the materials could 
be obtained; and it had also informed the State that the head 
office of the B. B. C. I; Railway, Bombay, had been directed to 
supply a direct wagon from Bombay to Alwar to carry those 
materials. When this letter of the States Ministry was handed 
over to the i^olice, the police were greatly surprised. They 
said, "Baxi, we congratulate you. This letter has snapped the 
noose round your neck. We will keep this letter and give you 
a receipt for it”. Baxi said, "I do not want any receipt for 
this letter from you. Even if you play false and say that you 
did not get this letter at all, I do not care because I have 
got a photo-stat copy of this letter, and also a copy obtained 
'from the regitstration office embossed by the seal of the magis- 
trate after registration.” The police were amazed to hear this 
and asked Baxi fche reason for taking all those precautions. 
Baxi replied, "I apa an honest man and a cautious man. I 
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took all these precautions because I had to deal with the 
police.” 

Still the factory was destroyed : 

After this enquiry, the police submitted the report to the 
Government of India saying ‘everything above board nothing 
under-hand’ and I was saved from the possible involvement. 
Later on, the Government of India asked their technical 
experts at the Khadki Arsenal to inspect the Alwar Arms 
Factory and to make a report. Accordingly, the expert inspect- 
ed the factory and recommended to the Government of India 
that they should take this factory in their charge, and work it 
because the workmanship and accuracy and precision of the 
weapons manufactured there, were comparable to those of foreign 
articles. But the cussedness of the Government of India com- 
pelled it to destroy this factory as it was established by me. 

(5) Enquiry against Alwar State : 

When I worked as a Prime Minister ol‘ the Alwar State, the 
times were turbulent. The Mco Muslims of Alwar had rebelled 
against the State with a view to have it aligned with Pakistan. 
I suppressed that rebellion with a firm hand. During these times, 
foot, rape, arson, murder, kidnapping did take place. The same 
things hapx)ened in East Punjab, Delhi, Pajputana, also during 
that period. But the Foreign Minister of Pakistan Sir Zaffrullakhan 
(dmrged the Alwar State before the U. N. O. with committing 
eeiioeide of the Muslims. India was represented at that time 
at the U. N. 0. by Shri Gopalaswamy lyenger, but he had not 
tile courage to contradict Pakistan and also to make counter- 
charges against Bhawalpur State and Western Pakistan where 
also such things had happened. The States Ministry was esta- 
blished on the 15th of August 1947 and enquiry against the 
Alwar State was held on the 3rd September 1947, wherein ail 
these charges were enquired into. This was only a depart- 
mental enquiry; I defended the State and nothing was proved' 
against the State. After this enquiry, the States Ministi'y decid- 
ed tliat all the Musalmans in Alwar who had deserted the Alwar 
State should be sent to Pakistan. 




Wlaen will this enquiry end ? 

all these happeei™ Bet i ™. "'““‘““‘'J' 
tinnnfr, v^- \ it xvas not SO. After the assassina- 

the nolif incidents were again enquired into by 

r^er "tt T '7“““ Snapping „so„. 

^he destruction of the mosques in Alwar, but all attempts t 

nvolvement. It was announced by the Government of India 
ai Cl- April 1948 that the enquiry against the Maharaja of 
Alwar was finished and that nothing was found against him. 

0 was allowed to go back to his State; but the enquiry against 
.1. Khare was still going on. Only Sardar patel in heaven 
know's when that enquiry would be finished. 

Gratitude for honesty and courage : 

a period of 10 years has elapsed since all these inci- 
dents happened. So anybody would say that it was unnecessary 
to give all these details now. I myself had no knowledge of 
toe detMta W1 Aeguet 1962. to this „„pth, whep I went to 
to attend the session of the House of People, Mr. A. S. 
axi met me and described in full detail how he was persecuted 
and a.so tempted by the police to maJke afolse confession against 
me. gSimdarly, the son of Mr. Jaipal Singh, the Principal of the 
war College who was studying in Delhi, also met me and told 
me what had happened to his father and how he was also 
roil .) ec . Mr. Siddh also met me sometime before and told me 
low he was threatened and tempted to give a false statement 
about Godse s staying in my place inAlwar. I therefore decided 
p ace these facts before the’ public with a double purpose, 
iirst to express my gi-atitude publicly to all these concerned 
peop e for their courage and honesty inspite of all temptations 
and blandishments; second to expose to the public the wicked- 
ness of the Congress party in attempting to bring about my 
Character assassination. • 
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r ook at this picture and that 

My gratitude to these honest gentlemen can be contrasted 
with the ingratitude towards me of the Congress High Command, 
The public now knows the efforts I made to get the Congress 
Working Committee members released from the Ahmednagar jail 
before the Simla Conference which was held in Delhi in July 1945. 
The correspondence between me and the Viceroy in this matter 
has been published in my biographies. Similarly, this book also 
reveals the efforts I made to persuade the Maharaja of Alwar 
to align his state with the Indian Union with the result that 
many rulers of the States who regarded the Maharaja of Alwar 
as a sort of a leader in the Princes Chamber, also joined the 
Indian Union. This also helped in the integration of the cotintry 
and the States Minister Sardar Patel at tliat time had thanked 
me and congratulated me. Similarly, the attempts of theMusal- 
mans in the neighbouring areas to capture Delhi about the 1 5th 
August 1947, were also foiled by me by dealing firmly with the 
rebellion in Alwar. Sardar Patel at that time had praised me 
with a full throat, but it is regrettable that after the assassina- 
tion of Gandhi, all the valuable services rendered by me to the 
country were forgotten by the Congress leaders and they tried 
their level best to eclipse me and if possible, to finish me. This 
shows that, let alone and AMmtSa, the Congress does not 
‘possess even ordinary humanity. 


CHAPTER XVII 

I JOINED THE HINDOO MAHA SABHA 

I did not join any political party after my expulsion from 
the Congress on 2nd October 1938. Whatever public work 
I could do, I did as a free-lance. Eestrictions imposed upon 
me on ray return to Nagpur after being deposed from Alwar 
automatically ceased to exist after six months, and I became 
free to do political work. Many people tried to persuade me 
to ]om their respective parties. I also wanted to join some 
political party because I saw that the Congress was becoming 
moie and more corrupt. After mature consideration, I decided 
to join the Hindoo Maha Sabha. 

After the assassination of Gandhi, the Government of India 
oppressed the Hindoos all over the country. Specially in Maba - 
rashtra, the oppression reached the highest pitch as there were 
internal dissensions in Maharashtra, between the Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins. It appeared that the Hindoo community was 
exposed to an attack from any quarter as there wa’s nobody to 
protect it or to fight for it. Pakistan was brought into existence 
on account of the Congress policy of Muslim appeasement. This 
policy was not altered even after the unfortunate assassination 
of Gandhi. The policy of the Congress continued to be partial 
to the Muslims and against the Hindoos. On account of this 
disgusting favouritism towards the Muslims, indulged in by the 
Conpess Government, there appeared to be a great danger to 
the integrity of the country. This danger was enhanced by the 
policy adopted by some world powers. 

1 called a press conference in my house on 16th August 
1949, and in a press statement mentioned the reasons for my 
joining the Hindoo Mahasabha and declared that I had joined 
the Hindoo Mahasabha from that date. 

The press statement was as follows ; 

At present, the integrity of our country is in danger oh 

aeeount of some internal reasons as well as the manoeuvres of 
01 three world powers : . 


(1) Maeliiavellian tactics of Er^glaiid and America besod on 
dollar and pound diplomacy (I want to draw here the attention 
of the reader to the fact, that, America entered into a friendly 
alliance with- PaJvistan in 1953-54 and gave military, assistance 
to it. So also even today the policy of England and Amevkui 
about the problem of Goa and Kashmir is agaimst the interests 
of India). 

(2) Russia- aud the Indian communists, who always dance to^ 
the tune of Russia, 

(3) Aggressive j)au-Islamis.m. (Readers will note that the 
Muslim countries viz., Turkey, Iraq and Pakistan have entered 
into a friendly alliance). 

To save the country from these dangers, no ism imported 
from outside w'ould be of any use. It was necessary therefore 
to lay emphasis on the historical and cultuial unity of India 
existing from times immemorial. Hindoo Mabasabha follow\s this 
line of thought and it has recently accepted some socialistic 
ideas in economic matters. Hindoo Mabasabha altliougli commu- 
nal in name has alw^ays wmrked on national lines. Although this 
organisation is not popular at the time of my joining it, I am 
deliberately joining it because I agree with its policy and 
principles, 

I must also mention here that while I was a member of 
the VmeroyB Council in 1944 and addressed a public meeting 
in the Patit PrMum Mmidir at Batnagiri, somebody asked mt^ 
to compare the policies of the Congress, the Muslim League a nd 
the Hindoo Mahasabba. At that time, I had said, The Congress 
is national in ’name but communal in policy and it favours Muslim 
comniunaUsm. Hindoo Mahasabha is communal in name hut in 
actio-n, it is fully national and the M^isUrn League is franldg com- 
m^inal both in name and actiond^ 

After the announcement of my joining the Hindoo Maha- 
sabha on the 16th August 1949, I was, invited to preside over 
the vSilver Jubilee of Shri G. V. Ketkar, the then Editor of 
Mesmi of Poona. ■ This function was celebrated on the '21st 
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August 1949, in Poona. In' my presidential speech, I said^ 
^^Wheii I was expelled from the Congress in 1938 these Yerj: 
people, 1. e. Mr. G. V. Ketkar and' his friends sj^mpathised with, 
me. I am beholden to them, because it is their policy to render 
assistance to persons in difficulty. t 

Much water has flown under the bridge during the 
last 25 years. Our country is not fully independent in the 
strict sense of the term, but certainly its slavery has 
ended. But unfortunately, we are deteriorating in moral 
and social values. I must say that the reason for this, is 
the hypocracy indulged in political movements during the 
last 30 years. In our national flag song, we used to 
declare that we would sacrifice ourselves on the altar of, 
the country and the religion. But ultimately the reverse 
has happened. Instead of sacrificing ourselves for the 
sake of the country and religion, we have sacrificed them 
by adopting the policy of secularism and accepting Pakis- 
tan. If secularism means equal respect or equal indiffe- 
rence to all religions, I would not quarrel, but the secula- 
rism of our Government necessarily means anti-Hinduism.’ 

The science of midwifery iays down that when there is w 
transverse presentation and danger to the mother’s life, the child 
should be sacrificed to save the mother. If you sacrifice the 
mother to save the child, it amounts to murder. But what did 
our Government do. The infant Pakistan in the womb of Bharat 
Mata presented itself transversely and these wiseacres bisected 
the Mother (Bharatmata) to save the child. 

Some times, I write articles in newspapers. In one of 
articles I had quoted a speech recently delivered by Pandit 
Jawaharlai Nehru, the Prime Minister, at the political conference 
held at Delhi. Nehru has said in the speech, 

^The Congress has become rotten. See if it can be improved^ 
If not, kill it at once because such a death is better than a 
slow-^ and painful death,” 

On tte strength of this speech of .Pandit Nehru, I had expressed 
my agreement with fiim in that article and thm cited instances 
of black marketing^^- bribwy,. .eon^uption, . nepotism, favouritism , 
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etc. (It is now 9 years, bnt instead of improving, the congress 
has deteriorated more and more. Still it is alive due to the 
ignorance and foolishness of the Indian voter. The result is 
that ill his most recent speech about the 20th April 1958, Nehru 
has emphasised that the Congress is all right). 

This article of mine was published in England, America and 
Pakistan. The Congress walas therefore charged me that I wrote 
this article on the inspiration of foreigners. But they had not 
the courage to criticise Nehru on whose speech I had based mj 
article. This was a grave injustice against me. But what else 
can be expected from those who had become mental slaves of 
Nehru. I did not write that article with the intention of getting 
it published in Pakistan, but I could not help it if it was 
published in Pakistan, 

Our Prime Minister always used to proclaim that India 
would not remain in the Commonwealth, but ultimately, he 
has elected to remain in the Commonwealth and the Congress 
has given its consent, I like that the Government should be 
secular, but that does not mean, anti-Hindoo. I am for Hindoo 
Rashtra, but that does not mean persecution of followers of 
other religions. Just see what is happening today. Big Hindoo 
States like Baroda have been finished, but Hyderabad still en- 
dures inspite of the police action. Why is it so ? Simply 
because the Nizam of Hyderabad is a Musalman ! (The States 
Reorganisation Commission recommended the division of Hyde- 
rabad into 3 linguistic territories. Pandit Nehru could not help 
it. But he must have been shocked.) The same thing applies 
to Bhopal, It is well known that the Nawab of Bhopal is a 
sympathiser of Pakistan. Yet that State is still maintained as 
a separate entity under Central Administration, Why ? Because 
the Nawab of Bhopal is a Musalman, The States Reorganisa- 
tion Commission recommended the merger of Bhopal in Madhya 
Pradesh, but the Congress High Command has made Bhopal the 
capital of Madhya Pradesh instead of Jabalpur. 

Where is the territory which was called India or Hindu- 
stan ? Our rulers placed before the people'* a strange equation 
as follows : India mims Paldstan is eqml to India I Is it not 
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slrcinge ? Does not this equation give a go-by to the principles of 
Geometry and Algebra, All this happens because the Indian people 
are ignorant. This equation will be scientifically correct only tvhen 
Pakistan will he equal zero. 

The European countries are called Christian nations, the 
countries in the far east are called Buddhist nations, the coun- 
tries in the middle east are called Islami cnations. Similarly our 
country in the east, viz., India must be called Hindoo nation. 
Why should we be ashamed to do so ? Many religious preachers 
have come to this country upto now and have preached their 
religion. Buddhism got a great footing in tliis country because 
Buddha belonged to India. Emperor Ashoka became a Buddhist 
and he made that religion a State religion and propagated it 
in the country as well as outside. But Shri Shankaracharya 
banished Buddhism from this country and re-established the 
Vedic religion again. Today under the name of secularism a 
new religion like Gandhism akin to Buddhism is sought to be 
spread in India. I am sure, one day, this new-fangled religion 
will also meet with a Shankaracharya who will banish it from 
India. The Hindoos will have to take such an action. The 
Hindoo Society must therefore be strong. I accepted the invi- 
tation of the Silver Jubilee of Shri Ketkar with the idea to see 
how far the Hindoo society has become strong and I have become 
confident of the future of the Hindoo society by seeing the 
work of Shri Ketkar for the last 25 years and this great con- 
gregation assembled hereto honour him/’ 

While returning from Poona to Nagpur, I met Savarkar in 
Bombay on my way. Savarkar congratulated me for joining the 
Hindoo Mahasabha and suggested that I should take up the 
responsibility of being its President. This suggestion had certainly 
some effect upon my mind. After this, on the 10th of September 
1949, I attended the meeting of the Working Committee of the 
All India Hindoo Mahasabha held in Delhi on a special invita- 
tion. In this meeting I was elected as one of the Vice-presi- 
dents of the Hindoo Mahasabha. Next day, I got a huge 
reception on Gandhi ground from the Hindoos of Delhi for 
joining the Hindoo Mahasabha. 
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Tiiioba 'Ciiiits ■ Alwar : 

Some workers of the Hindoo Maliasabha from Alwar had 
come to Delhi at this time to attend the meeting of the Working 
Committee of the Hindoo Mahasabha. They met me and toid 
me about the propaganda which was being carried on by Vinobaj 
the great disciple of the Mahatma, in Alwar. They told me that 
the propaganda carried oh by Vinoba disturbed the peace of 
Alwar. He had therefore to leave Alwar. My curiosity w-as 
aroused by hearing this and I asked them what was done by^ 
Vinoba which led to the disturbance of peace in Alwar. They 
said, '‘ Vinoba carried on propaganda in Alwar that those Musal- 
mans who might have been converted to Hindooism in the year' 
1947 in Alwar, should get themselves reconverted to Islam again. 
The same thing was communicated to me by Shri Ghanashyam' 
Singh Gupta, the ex-Speaker of the Central Province Legislative* 
Assembly and leader of the Aiya Samaj, when he came to see*' 
me on the 20th of October 1955. Not only this, he also told 
me that the Shuddhi office of the Arya Samaj used to receive 
full reports of the conversion of Musalmans to Hindooism in 
Alwar. Besides this propaganda asking those Musalmans who' 
’'were converted to Hindooism to get themselves reconverted to 
Islam, Vinoba also carried on another kind of j)t’opaganda which 
was also dangerous. He preached that the houses and property 
of those Musalroans who had left the Alwar and Bharatpur 
States and had gone elsewhere should be returned to them and 
they should be rehabilitated in those respective States. This 
involved the unsettling of those Hindoo refugees from West 
Pakistan who were settled in those two States. Naturally, there- 
fore, this irritated the Hindoo community and there was likeli- 
hood of disturbance of peace, which resulted in Vinoba quitting 
Alwar. When I heard all this, 1 thought that Vinoba, being 
the chief disciple of the Mahatma, had gone to Alwar to do the 
work dear to his late Guru’s heart. It could also be imagined 
that the departed soul of the Mahatma might have inspired 
Vinoba the chief disciple, to go to Alwar and do the work of 
rehabilitating the Musalmans there which the Mahatma could 
not do in his lifetime. Who knows | It is said that Sadhus and 
saints got such inspirations from', departed ''souls. 1 say s& 
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because; although la those disturbed- times immediately before 
and after the partition, similar .events had taken place in many 
places right from Amritsar to Gurgaon, Vinoba chose only Aiwar 
for Ms activities. , Was it not strange? Whatever It may, be, 
^when I was told by the Aiwar people that Vinoba was compelled 
to leave Aiwar, I could not write anything about it without 
ascertaining the whole truth about the incident. I therefore 
called Shri Narayanrao Chandorkai*, a retired Commissioner and 
a resident of Nagpur and Administrator of Aiwar State in 1949 
to my house, and requested him to give me an authentic 
aecount of what happened in Aiwar while he was the Admiiiis- 
,tra|or there, regarding Vinoba. The, account given to me by 
Chandorkar is given below in brief. 

Cliandorkar said, do not know if Vinoba carried on 
propaganda in favour of Musalmans converted to Hindooism 
bem^ But T know It as a fact that he 

carried on propaganda to dislodge the Hindoo refugees settled 
ill Aiwar and Bharatpiir States and to rehabilitate the original 
Muslim inhabitants in their place. I took chaj^ge of the office 
of the. Administrator of Aiwar on the 15th of May 1049. Vinoba 
had commenced his work in Aiwar and Bharatpur States before 
I took charge. On one occasion Vinoba was putting up in a 
Dak bungalow in .Bharatpur State. From there he sent a letter 
to me asking me to see him there. I did not like this action 
of Vinoba as I was brought up in British traditions, but I 
Jbhouglit that it would be wise on my part to comply with 
Vinoba’s request as it was a Congress Government. During this 
interview^ Vinoba told me, rit is quite necessary and pro- 
per to rehabilitate the original Muslim inhabitants in 
these two states of Aiwar and Bharatpur. This must be 
done at all costs. Don't you know that Mahatma Gandhi 
gave up his life for the sake of Hindoo Muslim unity ? 
It is therefore your duty to help me in this causeh I 
leplied, H am an administrator. I am not a politician. It is 
not in my hands to chalk out the policy. My duty is only to 
carry out the policy chalked out by the Central Government. I 
therefore cannot oblige you as long as the polic 3 ^ of the Central 
•Governments not changed;' suggeBtion of goura is against 
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the policy of the OeTitral Gomrnm&itt. How do you ask me to 
cdTfy out such a policy} which is oyaiTist the Oeuttal Govefumefit 
You are acting against the policy of the Central GoYernment. 
If you and your follo%vers create trouble I will have to arrest 
you as a matter of duty to prevent any breach of peace and I 
will not hesitate to do so. You collect the Muslims and tell them 
that your followers of Sarvodaya are in favour of rehabilitating 
the Musalmans in their old places. But these Government 
servants are against this and obstruct the work of Sarvodaya. 
This propaganda of yours has endangered the life of Govern- 
ment servants and they hesitate to do their work properly on 
account of this danger. You mast therefore stop this vicious 
propaganda. If you want that the Central Government should: 
change its present policy, then you go the Central Government 
and have it done.' 

The vicious propaganda of Vinoba continued even after this 
interview with me (Chandorkar). One of his followers named 
Satyambhai came to Alvvar and began to indulge in threats. 
He was ordered to desist from such propaganda and the States 
Ministry was informed of all the activities of Vinobaji and its 
directives in this matter were solicited. On this Sardar Patel, 
the States Minister informed, 'The policy of the Central Govern- 
ment has not yet changed. You should therefore continue your 
work as before. A meeting of the Central Cabinet is going to 
be held after five or six days to consider this question. You 
should attend this meeting with all the papers you have got 
about Vinoba's activities and you should also inform Viiioba to 
attend this meeting. Accordingly, I (Chandorkar) and Vinoba 
both attended this meeting of the Central Cabinet. In this 
meeting Sardar Patel did not speak much. The Meeting was 
conducted by Pandit J^ehru, the Prime Minister. It was decided 
in this meeting to continue the old policy and pandit Nehm 
asked Vinoba to quit Alwar under these circumstances. Thut 
Vinoba had to quit Alwar*'' 

It was decided to hold the annual session of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha at Calcutta in December 1949, and my name was 
.proposed for Presidentship. I have already mentioned before: 
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that I had a strong support from Veer Savarkar. Besides, 
Shri Ashutosh Lahiri, the then General Secretary of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha also supported me and I was declared elected un- 
opposed. I will mention later on who opposed me secretly. 

This annual session of the Hindoo Mahasabha was held in 
the last week of December 1949. Veer Savarkar inaugurated 
this session. Veer Savarkar, ex-president L. B. Bhopatkar and 
myself were seated in a chariot and taken in a grand procession 
in the city of Calcutta, The procession was a huge one and 
lasted for about seven hours. My presidential speech was 
also a long one, I will only give here some important extracts 
from it because the forecasts made in it were realised in a 
■substantial' measure. 

'Tn Western Pakistan genocide of Hindoos and Sikhs 
was committed. Lakhs of them therefore had to quit that 
territory and seek refuge in India. Today, there is hardly any 
Hindoo or Sikh in Western Pakistan. In Pakistan 

although no massacres of Hindoos were committed still they 
are being persecuted there. Their property is being looted and 
it is impossible for them to continue to live there with self 
respect”. 

As indicated in this speech, Eastern Pakistan began to 
commit genocide of Hindoos in January-February 1950 with 
the result that lakhs of them had to seek refuge in West 
Bengal. On account of this speech of mine, the Congress press 
criticised me bitterly and called me communal, anti-national 
etc. But it did not do anything to protect the human beings 
(Hindoos) in East Pakistan. 

I have suggested in the above paragraph that to commit 
genocide of Hindoos is the usual policy of Pakistan. I have 
given proofs in support of the statement in my Calcutta speech. 
Sir Francis Mudie was well known to me as a Hindoo hater 
because he was my colleague in the Viceroy’s Council. He was 
appointed as Governor of West Punjab and lie wrote a letter 
dated the 5th September 1947 to Mr. Jinnah the Governor 
Genera] of Pakistan, This letter has been published in a book 


iiamed luside written by Mr. K. L. Gauba, a Husluaa. 

The proof is contained in an important extract from this letter 

which is as follows 


’■■.'Dear^ Jinnahs 

I have received your letter dated 26th August. I got It 
after you left here on Monday. I will certainly give you a 
true and full account of the situation here every fortnight. 
As advised by you, I will write absolutely frankly. I tell 
everybody who meets me that no Sikh must be allowed to 
remain in Pakistan. The main thing is that they must he 
driven away by all i)ossible njeans. There are three lakhs 
still in Llyalpur today. They are not making any move to 
quit. But they will be comx^eiled to do 

What Jinnah wanted would be clear fro qi this letter. The 
massacre at Shekhupura is well known. The book Tnside 
Pakistan’ says about this m.assacre that ^such a terrible mas- 
sacre has not taken place anywhere else in the whole world.’ 

It would be clear from this Mudie- Jinnah correspondence 
quoted above that the policy of driving away the Hindoos 
and Sikhs from Pakistan was followed both by the people and 
the Government of Pakistan. Even the British officers in 
Pakistan were also following this policy. I got direct proof of 
this wdicn I was the Prime Minister of Alwar. Thousands of 
Hindoos and Sikhs from West Pakistan sought refuge in Alwar 
State in Aj>ril 1947. The officers of the Alwar State enquired 
from these refugees the reasons for their quitting West Pakistan. 
Many refugees told the reasons on oath. Many Hindoo refugees 
from Tank, a town in the North West Frontier Province had 
ca?ne to Alwar. They declared on oath as follow s : 

‘"One Mr. Duncan, a British 1. G. S. officer was a Joint 
Magistrate there. He himself poured petrol on the houses 
of the Hindoos and set fire to them and invited the 
Musalmans to do the same. How is it possible to stay 
there under these conditions ? 
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The Muslim rulers of Pakistan are following this policy, 
but the Congress rulers of India are still following the policy of 
appeasement of Musalmans. It is natural therefore for Musal- 
mans in India to join the Congress, which is almost as near to 
them as the Muslim League, (The fanatic Muslim Leaguers of 
of Bombay have dissolved their party which they called fourth 
party and have joined the Congress en-bloc). 

The Congress requests for Muslim votes during elections 
and the Muslims naturally put pressure on the Congress to 
satisfy their demands in consideration of their votes. Thus 
the Congress is becoming more and more secular (anti- 
Hindoo) every day. This may one day convert India into 
‘Dinia’ (a Muslim State). I am not alone in harbouring 
this fear. Our President, Dr. Raj endra Prasad has given 
expression to the same fear in his book Tndia Divided’ 
although nobody will dare to call him a communalist. 

• We lost Kambhoj and Gandhar (modern Afghanistan and 
Kandahar) a thousand years ago. Presently we have lost the 
Frontier Province, Sind, half of the Punjab and half of Bengal 
Pakistan is a very strange country. It is divided into two areas 
: — Western Pakistan and Eastern Pakistan, i.e. East Bengal. 
Between these two areas of Pakistan, there is Indian territory, 
about 1,000 or 1,200 miles long. Communication between these 
two Pakistan areas therefore is very difficult. Taking this situa- 
tion in view, I had given expression to my thoughts in my Cal- 
cutta speech as follows : 

''There is a great similarity between the political 
situation obtaining in the United States and Canada and 
that obtaining between East Bengal and India. Although 
a British colony, Canada is far from England. Its policy 
is always therefore to be very friendly towards the U.S.A. 
specially in matters pertaining to defence and economy. 
East Pakistan or East Bengal is also very far from West 
Pakistan. It is therefore difficult for West Pakistan to 
. defend East Pakistan. So also although there is simi- 
larity in religious thought between West Pakistan and 
East Pakistan, there is difference between the two in 
language and culture. It is therefore difficult for these 


two parts to have emotional and administrative integrity. 
Recently Pakistan refused to devalue its rupee. There- 
fore one of the ministers in East Pakistan resigned Ms 
job. Although there is no similarity in religious thought 
between East and West Bengal, in other matters, i. e. 
in economy, culture and social habits, there is much in 
common between East Bengal and West Bengal. It will 
therefore be to the advantage of East Bengal to establish 
friendly relationship with India just as Canada has done 
with t). S. A."’ 

■As indicated above in the extract of my speech made at 
Calcutta, events have already begun to take place. The East 
Bengal Muslims have made it clear that they do not want Urdu 
tanguage. The Muslim students of Dacca Univ'ersity made terri- 
ble agitation ill favour of the Bengali language. Pakistan tried 
to suppress it with the help of guns and many Muslim students 
were killed, hut their insistence upon Bengali language did not 
<lie. The East Bengal Muslims insisted that Bengali language 
must get the same status as the Urdu language. They insisted 
upon it even in the Constituent iVssemldy. Among the terri- 
toi‘ies comprising Pakistan, East Bengal is the biggest in pox)u- 
lation. Not only that, the population of East Bengal or Eastern 
Pakistan is greater than the total population of all the territories 
of West Pakistan put together. To prevent Eastern Pakistan 
to take advantage of the position and adopt a dictatorial attitude, 
all the different areas of West Pakistan have been integrated into 
one province by the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan which has 
also decided to give equal representation to East and West 
Pakistan. But it is sure that the different groups in west 
Pakistan will agitate against this integration, for the sake of 
tljeir own respective languages. Whatever if may he, it is 
evident that East Pakistan and West Pakuian tdll always 
remain as two dij'jerent aMtononmis States enjoying the same, 
vtadus and unijorm and unitary admmisiraiion ■will nc4 be 
jnjs.rihle. Miuiy points of dispute will arise between these two 
aiitonomoa.s States of Pakistan and iii the end, on account of 
language, customs, economic and other matters, East Pakistan 
will adopt a friendljr attitude tow^ards West Bengal, i.e. India, 
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and ultimately that territory will align itself with India just as 
Kashmir has done. Thus the very existence of Pakistan will 
be jeopardised. 

When Kashmir was attacked by the transborder Pathans 
and Pakistan forces, I had suggested that over and above sending 
adequate forces to Kashmir to defend it, the Government of 
India should secretly ask the Nepal Government (which was not 
a member of U.N.O. then) to send 5000 to 10,000 armed Gurkhas 
to East Bengal. Had this been done East Pakistan would have 
been finished then and there. But Sardar Patel could not do 
this as Kashmir was not under his charge as States Minister, 
but was under the charge of Pandit Nehru the External Affairs 
Minister. It was strange that all the Indian States were 
under the Department of the States Ministry headed by 
Sardar Patel, but Kashmir alone which was not a foreign 
territory but enjoyed the same status as that of any other 
Indian state, was under the charge of Nehru, the Minister 
for External Affairs. Why was this differential treatment given 
to Kashmir? The reason is simple. In early 1946 Pandit Nehru 
wanted to go to Kashmir. But he was prevented on the border 
from entering in to Kashmir and was arrested. This might have 
impelled Nehru to take a revenge on the Maharaja of Kashmir. 
The second reason is parochialism, because Pandit Nehru is a 
Kashmiri and says with great pride "My Kashmir, My Kashmir’. 
There is none in India today who can criticise Nehru for this- 
obvious parochialism. But this parochialism of Pandit Nehru 
has caused a great disaster to India. The question of Kashmir 
has become a festering sore. I think, ultimately all the bombastic 
announcements made about the whole of Kashmir being a part 
of India will prove futile, and the question of Kashmir will be 
solved by dividing it more or less on the cease fireline; the latest 
visit of Graham is a pointer. I think, the Government of India 
is waiting for a favourable time, to thrust this solution of 
Kashmir down the throat of the Indian people. Even if the 
Congress Government commits another blunder by dividing 
Kashmir, public opinion will stiU continue to favour the Congress, 
because the propagation of mental slavery has inculcated among 
the people, the belief that Congress can do no wrong. 
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America tried to rope in India into a military pact but 
failed in its attempt on account of the cautiousness of Pandit 
Nehru who deserves praise for this- But America wants to form 
a military ring round Bussia. Therefore, she entered into a 
military pact with Pakistan and gave it huge military aid- 
Pakistan has readily fallen into this trap of America because it 
is an enemy of India. (That day will be a golden day when 
the Government of India will realise this fact). This policy of 
liatred towards India is not agreeable to all the Pakistanis. On 
account of this reason and some other internal reasons, in the 
last general elections, the Muslim League was routed in East 
Bengal, and a ministry under the leadership of Eazlul Huq, the 
opposion leader, was formed. Had the Government of India 
been wise, it would have taken advantage of this situation by 
political manoeuvres and offering economic aid and persuaded 
East Pakistan to align itself with India just like Kashmir But 
this did not happen. Still the Pakistan Government blamed 
the Government of India for the defeat of the Musliixi League 
in East Bengal and deposed the ministry in East Bengal and 
I>romulgated military rule there and Eazlul Huq the Chief 
Minister was interned. 

The annual session of the Hindoo Mahasabha was held in 
Hyderabad Dn. in May 1954 under the Presidentship of Shri 
N. C. Chatterjee, Bar-at-iaw. I attended that session and deli- 
berately spoke in Urdu; in my speech I said,“^The Begum of 
Pakistan has become proud of her beauty and youth and has 
divorced India and married America. Tlie results of this new- 
fangled marital union will not be very agreeable to Pakistan. 
These bad results are manifest in the shape of Eazlul Huq 
in East Bengal. I warn the Begum of Pakistan to be careful 
lest the fruit of her youth may be washed away in the persju- 
ration caused hy the heat of her youth and beauty’" This speech 
of mine caused roaring laughter and prolonged clapping in the 
audience. (This political forecast of mine made in poetic language 
has proved correct because there is now military dictatorship in 
Pakistan and democracj^ is scrapped).^ 

I continued my speech and referred to the situation in 
H3'defabad Bn. after the police action. I said, 'Tt would have 
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“f fyy ^ Hyderabad 

a ter ^the defeat of the Nizam in the Police action, which was 

weed by him on the Government of India. Some prominent 
Congress leaders had promised at that time, that the Hyde- 
rabad State would be liquidated. But that promise was nor 
kept. This IS very strange. I would therefore advise the 
people of Hyderabad to carry on their agitation against the 

dem™*"^ ™ 

My spech had a very good effect upon the people of 
Hyderabad and they very much appreciated my frank and 
straightforward speech. In support of this, I quote here a letter 
dated 13th May 19.54 received by me from Shri Vasantrao 

Mukhedkar, High Court Pleader, Hyderabad. He says in that 

letter : 

''Not only that jou have made this session of the Hindoo 
Maha Sabha a succees, but you have stolen the hearts of the 
Hindoos of Hyderabad. We will always like to be guided 
by you and to serve you and we earnestly request you to 
pay frequent visits to Hyderabad at least so long as the 
Nizam continues to be the Hajpramiikh’\ 

Leaving the subject of my speech at Hyderabad here, I 
turn to the Hindoo refugees from East Bengal, who had sought 
shelter in West Bengal. I had already referred to this problem 
in my presidential address at the annual Session of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha held in December 1949 at Calcutta. The policy of 
Pakistan to drive away the minorities from its territory is well 
known. On account of this, lakhs of Hindoos from. East Bengal 
came to West Bengal in January- February 1950 and created 
peat difficulties for the West Bengal Government at that time. 
The Central Home Minister Sardar Patel had personally gone to 
Calcutta and saw the situation for himself. He must have been 
greatly shocked by what he witnessed, because after leaving 
Calcutta, he said, that it would be proper to demand sufficient 
territory from East Bengal to rehabilitate the refugees from 
that area. At Nagpur he madii a very brave pronouncement 
that sword shall be by sword. But nothing of the kind 
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happened. When he reached Ahmedabad, he again laid empha- 
sis on non-violence. Probably, in the interval, Pandit Nehru 
must have expressed liis serious disapproval of those proiionnce- 
ments. 

While in Calcutta, Sardar Patel did a very brave act. He 
called Shri Devendranath Mukherjee ex-Mayor of Calcutta, a 
senior Advocate, a Senior Vice President of the Hindoo Maha- 
sabha and a member of the West Bengal Legislative Council to 
see him at his residence and told him, ''You do not follow 
Dr. Khare. When he was amongst iis he had been proved to 
be incompetent, and therefore we expelled him. Why did you 
elect him as the President of the Hindoo Mahasabha. It will 
be proper for you to give up following him”. (After being depos- 
ed from the Prime Ministership of C. P. and Berar in 1938, I 
carried on propaganda against the Congress Working Committee 
and charged some members thereof with nepotism and favouri- 
tism. The then President of the Congress, Subhash Chandra 
Bose, publicly challenged me to tender proofs in support of my 
allegation; and in reply T published facsimile photographs of a 
letter sent to me by Sardar Patel asking me to give the contract 
of Nagpur Water Works to Ratanchand Hirachand, and another 
letter sent to me by Mrs. Sarojirii Naidoo asking me to try and 
ax:)point an advocate named Walter Dutt as Advocate General 
or High Court Judg.e. Was this not a great disqualification of 
mine for which T had inaurred serious displeasure of Sardar 
Patel ? Because after my dismissal, the Shukla ministry which 
succeeded me soon appointed Walter Dutt as an Advocate 
General) 

On this Kliri Devendranath Mukherjee replied, 

. "We have nothing to do with what you think about Dr. 
Khare. We find him a highly capable, honest and fearless 
loader. We shall continue to follow him. Please therefore do 
not waste your advice.” 

This was disclosed to me when three of us, viz., Devendranath 
Mukherjee, Nirmal Chandra Chatterjee and myself were travelling 
by plane from Calcutta to Cooch-Bihar to enquire into the 
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incident of firing on Hindoo Sabha workers at Cooch-Bihar. Un- 
fortunately Sardar Patel is not alive to ascertain the truth of 
this. May Devendranath Mukherjee live long. 

thp ^ ^ observe the conditions of 

the Bengali refuses and I was a guest of a wealthy Marwadi 
by name Sonthalia. No sooner had I reached the place of this 
Marwadi gentleman where I hadput up, than I was served with 
an jder by the Bengal Government preventing me from making 
public speeches and holding press conferences. One can imamne 
the feelings of my host after this order was served upon mo. 
I consulted Bengali friends whether to break this order or not 
and I was advised not to break it. I held a private meeting in a 
hall and made a speech, there, which was reported the next day 
in the press. Thus the order was nullified. 

During this visit to Calcutta, Iw'entto see various camps of 
the refugees. I visited many such camps, but I remember only 
two names, Ranaghat and Bongaon. The Bengal Hindoo Sabha 
was the first to establish a refugee camp. I inspected it and found 
the arrangements satisfactory. I inspected one Government camp 
also, and I am sorry to say that worse arrangements could not 
be imagined. There was no arrangment at all for water or conser- 
vancy. Near the camp, there was an isolation hospital for cholara 
patients in a tent. One can imagine the condition of cholera 
patients in such a place under a blazing sun and wdth temble 
thirst. Many must have died under these conditions. There wa.s 
no arrangement to inoculate new-comers against cholera. Under 
these conditions, men must have died like dogs. Besides this, 
the Sealdah station in Calcutta used to. be always crowded with 
refugees. Patients of cholera, pneumonia, typhoid, women 
recently delivered, and their infants, women about to deliver, were 
huddled together, with no space to move about, I believe such 
a calamity may never have befallen the Hindoos in their own 
country before. My heart almost broke but where is the remedy ? 

The Police and Magistrate gu^d my room : 

I had called a meeting of the All India Hindoo Mahasabha 
Working Committee at Delhi on 1st April 1950 to consider this 


very question of refugees. When I arrived at DelM to attend 
this meeting, the police served an order on me the same night 
requiring me to leave Delhi immediately. I told them, I did 
not get good sleep during my Journey to Delhi. I would not 
therefore leave Delhi unless I enjoyed good sleep this night. 
You do what ^’•ou like. ” vSo saying I slept and the police? 
and the magistrate guarded the door of my room the whole 
night. Similar order was also served on Mahant Digvi- 
Jajmath, the General Secretary of the Hindoo Mahasabha 
at that time, and Prof. G. Deshpande, the Organising 
Secretary. I got up in the morning and told the police that I 
was not prepared to obey their order. The police arrested me and 
took me to the Parliament Street Police Station, where I met 
Mahant Digvija^math and V.G.Deshpande in the same condition^ 
Later on Deshpande and myself were taken to the Kosi-Kala 
station and I was packed to Nagpur attended by 4 or 5 
policemen. The Government of India had provided money to 
the police to purchase second class ticket for Journey, but 
when the police came to know my social status, they did not 
think it proper to take me by the second class and the}^ told me 
this. I said to them Tlease do not worry. I am prepared myself 
to spend for my first class railway ticket. How could you help 
it if your Government was so mean’. The police said, ‘"Doctor- 
saheb we will not take any money from you. We shall spend 
from our pocket and recover the money from the Government after- 
wards.” Then I said, '"Very well, but if you fail to recover the 
money from the Government you inform me at Nagpur and you 
will get your money by money order. ” On this, the police said, 
"Doctorsaheb, we shall never do this. Even if the Government 
does not reimburse us, it does not matter. If we have to spend 
some little money for a great man like you we shall get the merit 
of serving you a little.” Deshpande and myself were seated in the 
same compartment. But later on Deshpande got down and went 
towards Ghaziabad. During the Journey when I was sitting at 
Itarsi in the waiting room, I met Dr.Parchure and Mr. Dandawate 
of Gwalior in the same condition of arrest. Both of them were 
taken and imprisoned in Nagpur Jail. During the Journey wherevet 
the train used to stop, four or five policemen used to stand near 
my compartment. This was a matter of great amusement to the 
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passengers, wlio used to ridicule the Government for this stupidity, ; 
The police officers and men returned back to Delhi from Itarsi 
and I went to Nagpur alone. At Katol station a Magistrate came 
and served me with an order asking me not to leave Nagpur city , 
for six months. After arriving at Nagpur I lodged a complaint 
in the Supreme Court, Delhi, against the Central Government; 
as well as the Provincial Government to get these orders declared 
invalid. This complaint of mine was heard by a Constitution 
Bench of five judges. Three of them held the order of the Central 
Government valid and legal and two of them held that the order 
was invalid. The Shukla-Mishra Government of C.P, and Berar 
thought discretion was the best part of valour and immediately 
withdrew their order as soon as they received the notice. 

The Nehru-Liaquat Pact was signed in April 1950. No 
person with self respect could approve of this pact. I was at 
least present in Delhi before this pact w:as signed. I thinkj, 
therefore I was forcibly externed from Delhi. But why should 
Veer Savarkar in Bombay and L. B. Blio]>atkar at Poona have, 
been placed behind prison bars at that time ? It must have 
been due to the hatred against Hindoo community and i>erhaps . 
also personal hatred against these two individuals. Or it must, 
have been done to please Liaquat Ali. No other reason could be 
imagined for putting these two gentlemen behind the imson bars, 
Mr. Ashiitosh Lahiri a leader of the Hindoo Mahasabha in Bengal 
was also arrested and kept in Almora jail for 9 months. He himself 
told me the reason for his arrest after he was released from deten- 
tion. He met Pandit Nehru and acquainted him vrith the sorry 
tale of these Bengali refugees and I'equested him to render some 
help to these down-trodden human beings of East Pakistan. 
Pandit Neharu i*efused to do so as Pakistan was a foreign country 
to which Ashutosh Lahiri replied, "'Well, you do not do anything. 
We ourselves will form some armed bands aixd infiltrate in East 
Pakistan secretly to help the Hindoos there. You simply connive 
at it.’' Pandit Nehru at once flared up and said, ‘Tf you do so 
mj army will shoot you from behind.” Pandit Nehru might have 
thought that being a revolutionary, Ashutosh Lahiri might actua- 
lly do some such thing. Therefore he was x>T^t behind the prison 
bars. 
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, IVom the above account it would' be clear that those who 
had some sympathy with these Bengali refugees and who wanted 
to enlist public sympathy, were put behind prison bars, or exte- 
rned or detained under Preventive Dentention Act. Obviously, 
the object of this w^as to keep the public in ignorance about the 
situation in East Bengal. Sardar Patel’s brave pronouncement 
of sword meeting sword also vanished into nothingness. At 
this time East Bengal w'as on the verge of collapse, because on 
account of the oppression of the Hindoos living there, trade between 
Pakistan and India had practically come to a standstill, and the 
railways and industries in East Bengal were about to stop on 
account of scarcity of coal which was supplied from Bharat. The 
situation at this time was so tense that opposing armies were 
facing each other on each side of the border of East Bengal, and 
a detachment of the Indian Army at Eerozepur, was ordered 
to be in readmess at a moment’s notice to march on Lahore to 
capture it. At this very time. N'ehru’s love for Pakistan was 
aroused and Mr. Liaquat Ali the Prime Minister of Pakistan was 
invited to Delhi, and the infamous Nehru-Liaquat Pact was signed 
in Delhi by Nehru and Liaquat Ali about the 8th or 9th of April 
1950. At this very time, the movements of Lady Mount- 
batten were very intriguing. She first went to Karachi 
by air. After staying for a few days in Karachi, she went 
to Delhi, and she left for England the day on which Liaquat 
Ali reached Delhi from Karachi. 

It w^ould be quite relevant here to quote what A, N. Bali 
says about the back ground of this Nehru — ^Liaquat pact. 

His (Nehru’s) mind is indecisive on all points except 
where hatred of Hindoo Mahasabha and Hindoo Institutions 
are concerned. Who decides for him on such crucial occasions 
as when India-Pakistan relations become embittered ? Judged 
from what happened on several occasions during the last 4 
years one can say that the hidden hand upto this time ha>s al- 
been that of Lord and Lady Mountbatten. Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru gave the highest honour that India could afforrl 
to Lord Mountbatten, by choosing him as the first Governor 
General of India, though it was he who had brouglit about the 
vivisection of the country and had given Pakistan on a platter. 
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m the Miisliin League, against all the pronouncements of Maha- 
tma Gandhi and the Indian National Congress. It was Lord 
Mountbatten as he himself revealed later on who was taken in 
■confidence by Mahatma Gandhi, when he went on fast on the 
question of giving Rs. 55 crores to Pakistan and not Pandit 
Mehru, because Mahatma Gandhi saw no difference between 
Nehru, and Mountabatten, He kmiv that vShat Mountbatten says 
today Jawmharlal ivill say tomorrow. Who put the idea into Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru's head that India should not march her 
wmy into Pakistan, when Nehru was convinced that Pakistan 
was at the front and back of invasion of Kashmir ^ In the 
liigh power conference in which representatives of Kashmir, 
India, and the Army joined. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru used 
his veto on the flimsy ground of shortage of petrol. Was it 
not Lord and Lady Mountbatten's influence that really kept 
him in check. If there was any doubt as to the influence of Lady 
Mountabatten on Pandit Nehru in moulding his actions, it 
was dispelled in March 1950 when India and Pakistan were on 
the brink of war against each other on the treatment of Hindoo 
minorities of East Bengal, All of a sudden there was news 
in the papers that Lady Mountbatten was going to attend some 
mm’s or nurse’s function somewhere in Indonesia, and on her 
way there she had dropped in at Delhi on a courtsey call to 
Nehru. Her courtsey call was prolonged much beyond the 
number of days it wm originally announced she would stay 
In Delhi. She left only when Nehru-Liaquat pact had become a 
clear fact. What information she sent to the British Premier, Mr. 
Atlee, to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, or wliat message was conveyed 
to the British Commander in-Chief of the Pakistan Army, and 
through him to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, nobody can know till 
she herself chooses to divulge this. But the fact of the matter 
was, and it was not lost sight of by shrewd men in India 
who looked below the surface, that Lady Mountbatten was 
here in Delhi when Pakistan was in danger of being sma- 
shed by the Indian army owing to her own acts of bar- 
barism against innocent Hindoos of East Bengal/’ 

It would also be worthwjbite.to quote an extract from the 
biographer of Pandit Nehru written by Frank Mwaes to show 
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what influence Lady Mountbatteii wielded on Pandit 
On Page 328 of his book, Frank Moraes says, Nehru parti- 
cularly Edwina Mountbatten { Lady Mountabatten ) made an 

immediate impact she sensed that what Nehru most 

wanted and did not know how to achieve, was to relax and in the 
coming months at the height of many tense and grave crises, she 
was able to coax him into a few moments of relaxation, in com- 
pany or along with her husband or daughter, or by lierselL 
More than any other person, she was able to soothe Ms strained, 
tired and overwrought nerves, and Nehru soon found in her 
an understanding and intelligent companion able to reinforce 
some of Ms views, and to persuade him away from others, and 
to take his mind momentarily from the things which obsessed 
him or irritated him, a companion always willing to help, but 
never to intrude,” 

After the Nehim-Liaquat pact was signed, the then supply 
Minister of the Government of India, I>r. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee 
resigned Ms ministership as a protest against that pacted. TMs 
pact was only beneficial to Pakistan because Pandit Nehru himself 
said, that the Government of India carried out all the conditions 
laid down in it, while the Government of Pakistan did not do so. 
I recollect here the statement of Shmikarrao Deo made in the 
Constituent Assembly that. We would serm Bharat through serving 
Pakistan^ The case a]x>ut the detention of the Hindoo Sabha 
leaders of Poona and Bombay was referred to the Bombay High 
Court who released them because their detention %va3 nothing but a 
breach of civil liberties. Pandit Kunzru took the Government 
of India to task about the trampling of Civil liberties in his speech 
in Parliament. Kunz^ru’ s criticism was replied to by rSardar 
Patel in Parliament on 2ird August 1950. 

Sardar Patel said, • ' There is a grou];) in this country wMch is 
not satisfied even by the assassination of Gandhi- I am pi'c- 
pared to prove it to anybody. This group intends to assassinate 
Jawaharlal Nehru, This information has been given to me by 
a person connected with L.B. Bhopatkar the ex-President of the 

Hindoo Mahasabha . . . A gi^oup connected with the 

Hindoo Mahasabha has assassinated Mahatma Gandhi * 
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. i I was bitterly criticised when Mahatma Gandhi 
was assassinated for having failed to jirotect his life. But when 
I had begun to take proper steps to prevent further crimes, 
3^011 say that the civil liberty is in danger .......... Commu- 
nists have their roots in the Bombay State and the protagonists 
of the Hindoo opinion are also ever^r where in evidence in the 
Bombay State, I think, they want to establish not even a 
Hindoo State, but a Brahmin State. It is therefore our sacred 
and primary duty to put behind prison bars those who have 
this idea.” What a terrible hatred of the Hindoo Maliasabha 
and the Maharashtrian Brahmin commnmity 1 

Protest by Bhopatkar and Dr. G, V. Deshmukh 


Shri Bhoptkar categorically replied to this false charge 
made by Sardar Patel and challenged him to prove these charges 
through the person alleged to be connected with himself ( Bliopat- 
kar). Similar^, my friend, Di\ G. Y. Deshmukh who once upon 
a time enjoyed the confidence of Sardar Patel also replied to this 
mischievious charge made by Sardar Patel. A meeting of the 
Samyukta Maharashtra Committee was held on the 14th August 
1950 under the Presidentship of Hr. G. V. Deshmukh in Bomba}^ 
This meeting unanimously passed the foilowimg resolution : 

"" This meeting of the Samyukta Maharashtra Committee 
records its emx)hatic protest against the mischievous and base- 
less charge made by Sardar Patel, the Deputy Prime Minister 
and the Home Minister of the Secular Government of India. 
The Committee regrets that Sardar Patel should so lower him- 
self as to make the wicked charge against the Hindoo Sabha- 
ites, and Maharashtrians, of establishing a Brahmin EeiJ. This 
meeting also condemns this insinuation by Sardar 
Patel and his attempt to incite hatred between the Brah- 
mins and non-Brahmins, in view of the tragic happen- 
ings in Maharashtra after the assassination of Gandhi.’’ 

• My devastating reply : 

I was touring in the Punjab as President of the All India 
Hindoo Mahashbha in the 2nd or 3rd week of August 1950. 
Whpn the ran4.,;ipBinn^#W by Sardar , Patel 
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were brought to my noticey 1 held s, Press Conference in.Ainbal'a 
and gave a crushing reply to Sardar Patel. 

I said, ''The allegations made by Sardar Patel that some 
gronps in Hindoo Maha Sabha were conspiringto murder 
Prime Minister Nehrn is false and wicked.. It seems 
to me that it is an attempt to gain sympathy for the Con- 
gress. The Hindoo Sabha does not desire to establish 
a Brahmin Raj. It is a peaceful and democratic organisa- 
tion. To make such an allegation against the Hindoo 
Maha Sabha is an insult to the intelligence. The allega- 
tion of Sardar Patel that Bhopatkar tried to create trouble 
in Bengal which was already agitated and therefore had 
to be arrested, is deliberately false because Bhopatkar 
never went to Bengal after the termination of the All 
India Hindoo Maha Sabha Session held at Calcutta in 
December 1949 and he was also not arrested in Bengal. 
Bhopatkar was arrested in Poona, two days after the 
arrival of Liaquat Ali in Delhi for the Nehru-Liaquat 
Pact. The question of having spread communal hatred 
does not arise at all. It is definite that he has been arres- 
ted to please Liaquat Ali, and to debunk the Hindoo Maha 
Sabha and take revenge against it. During the whole 
of Gandhi assassination trial, no allegations have been 
made against the Hindoo Maha Sabha and no proofs ten- 
dered about its being involved in the assassination. Still 
the Maha Sabha is hated but the Maha Sabha does not 
hate anybody. The Bombay High Court has expressed 
an opinion while deciding the Habeas Corpus petition 
of Bhopatkar that the prejudices harboured by Highest 
authorities against the Hindoo Maha Sabha have been 
reflected in the mind of the magistrate ! People should 
draw their conclusions from this.’*' 

I was elected unopposed as the President of the Hindoo Maha- 
Sabha in December 1949. Some months after this, three or four 
prominent leaders of the Hindoo Maha Sabha (one of them being 
V. G. Deshpande, the then General Secretary of the Hindoo Maha 
Sabha) told me that Dr. Shyama Prast^ Mukherjee, ex-President 
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of the Hindoo Maha Sabha and a Central Mnister ar that time 
went to them and asked them not to elect me (Dr. Khare) as Prel 
sident of the Hindoo Maha Sabha. He said that they could elect 
ariy other President except Dr. Khare and emphasised Hf Dr 
KMm wm elected President of the Hindoo Maha SabU, Sardar 
Patel would not hke it and he wouU crush the organisation’. When 
these pro^nent leaders of the Hindoo Maha Sabha disclosed this 
to me, I did not believe them. But I must admit that after read- 
ing^ the speech of Sardar Patel in Parliament in August 1950 
and the repression of the Hindoo Maha-Sabha leaders by the 
Government of India in April, I believed the secret divulged to 
me, about Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, by the Hindoo Sabha 

leaders. Dr. Shyama Prasad made this disgusting propaganda 

against me to please Sardar Patel in Kovember-December 1949 
but he was soon rewarded for it because he had to resign the office 
of the Central Minister on the 8th or 9th April 1950, after the 
Nehru- Liaquat pact was signed. Sardar Patel’s hatred against 
Maharashtrian Brahmins was not created just after the 
assassination of Gandhi. This is very old and an inheri- 
tance from the British along with political power. It is 
a fact that in India the Maharashtra Brahmins were the 
first to rise in revolt against the British. The leaders of 
the 1857 War of Independence, viz., Peshwas, Tatya Tope and 
Bam of Jhansi were all Maharashtrian Brahmins. '20 years 
after this, there was a small rebellion in Maharashtra against the 
British with the declared object of establishing a lemocratie 
republic. The leader of this rebellion, Wasudeo Balwant Phadke, 
was also a Maharashtra Brahmin. 20 years after this, i. e in 
1897, great oppression was being carried on under the o-arb of 
plague preventive measures. Sometimes, ladies were also insulted 
by the British soldiers, this was done in the regime of one 
Mr. Rand, the Plague Commissioner with the Government of 
India. This oppression and insult became intolerable and Govern 
ment was relentless. The people became desperate and Rand' 
w^ murdered with a view to stop this insult and oppression 
Those Avho committed this deed, that is, the three Chaphekar 
brothers and one Ranade were also Maharashtra Brahmins. The 
Great Tilak, the father of Indian unrest according to Sir Valentine 
Chirol, who carried on intense propaganda against the British 


'Eiile ill Ws' paper KemH aEd .gave the McmMti oi” Swamjy was 
also a Maharashtra ' Brahmin. He was sent ' to Mandalay 
Jail for 6 years in 1908.' In 1909? Mr. Jackson^ the collector 
of Nasik "^vas .murdered, from political motives. Kanhere who 
committed this deed and Deshpande -who abetted w'er© 
also 'Maharashtra Brahmins. ’ Both -ware hanged. I£arve 
and Khare who were sentenced to a long term imprison^' 
ment in this connection, were also ■ Maharasht'ra Brahmins « 
Similarly, Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, w^ho established the 
Abhmava Bharat Revolutionary^ Secret Society while yet in his 
teens, and who spread the revolutionary ideas amongst the stu- 
dents in Europe, and who trained many revolutionaries and was 
sentenced to two terms of transportation for life and was sent to 
the Andamans, was also Maharashtra Brahmin. Seeing all this 
the British inaugurated and sponsored the non-Brahmhi movement 
in Maharashtra, to destroj’^ the influence of Brahmins in Society 
and to safeguard their own Empire, The British did this through 
the Maharaja of Kolhapur at that time. In 1920 after the death 
of Lokmanya Tilak his paper Kemri published in full the original 
correspondence that took place between the Maharaja of Kolhapur; 
the Governor of Bombay and the Viceroy at that time, w^hich 
conclusively proved the genesis of the non-Brahmin movement. 
It is said that the Maharaja of Kolhapur at that time was severe- 
ly warned for this neglect and failure to take care of the coitcs- 
pondence- Maharashtra is oven suffering today on account of 
this wicked and mean action of the British. 

The fear and hatred entertained by the Biitish against the 
Marathas and specially the Maharashtra- Brahmins, is apparent 
even in their WTitings. India is well acquainted with the British 
Civilian Sir Michael 0 " dwyer. He was a Lieut. Governor of the 
Punjab. The infamous and cruel Jallianwala Bag firing occu- 
rred in his regime. He was subsequently murdered in England by 
Udham Sing a daring Punjabi youth as a revenge for the Jallian- 
wala Bag outrage. This Michael O" ^dwjer was for a long time 
in the Civil Service of India, and had written a historical book 
about the political situation in India in his time, viz:,, " India 
as I knew it 1885 to 1925 \ An extract from page 416 of that book 
will support my statement made above. 
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Of these, the most powerful are the Marathas, who as 
shown in Chapter 9, made a bold bid in the 18th century for the 
dominion of India when to the Moghul Emperors, it had. become 
the * lost dominion ^ Their ancestral home is in British district 
of Bombay among which the great Shivaji 's descendant still 
rules as Maharaja of Kolhapur. But the descendants of Maratha 
conquerors, the Scindia, the Gaikwar, Holkar and others are 
now among our most powerful feudatories and rule in Western 
and Central India nearly 10 millions of people, among whom 
however, there are but few Marathas. The Maratha race con- 
ists of about some 4 or 5 millions of people and is a small mino- 
rity like the Sikhs; like them it has martial qualities and 
the tradition of conquest and rule. This would soon be stimu- 
lated into action if British power were seriously shaken. But 
a Maratha Confederacy is even more difficult now than a century 
ago for there is now no Brahmin Peshwa of Poona to lead it. ^f 

From this extract also, one can conjecture that the British 
may have used the Maharaja pf Kolhapur nt that time as a tool 
to instigate the non-Brahmip movement. 

In this self-same book of Sir Michael O ^ dwyer it has 
been admitted on page 160 that the Maharashtra Brahmins 
led an anti-British movement in India* Attempts have 
also been made in this book to create a feeling of hostility 
in minds of other Indians against Maharashtra Brahmins 
and to debunk them from their leadership. The passage 
runs thus : 

'Tt would be hard to say how this struggle will end. The 
Maratha Brahmin is the only class among the Hindoo intelli- 
gentsia that has beliind it the tradition of two centuries of almost 
independent rule. That gives them an experience and the out- 
look on politics more real than that of the subtle but shallow 
Madrasi^ the fervid but frothy Bengali^ and the eloquent but 
un-convincing Pandit of the Ganges valle^y none of whom have 
behind them any tradition of the Swaraj which they glibly 
•claim as their brith-right. The reason for the widonhted pro- 
minence of the Marcdha Brahmin in tihe political movements of 
the last dO gears whether a moderate such as Gokhale, or an 
pctremist mtch Tilah is p be found in their Mstorpn 
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The}^ have by actual experience learnt what it is to rule; 
the others have for nine centuries been under the successive 
conquerors and with all their forensic ablility show so far no 
indication of any capacity for organising a Government of their 
own. You cannot exclude from politics history and the human 
nature which goes to make history; if you try to do so, history 
will make you and unfortunately others as well, pay the penalty. 
( Exactty this is happening in India at present). Nor can you 
solve i)oiitical problems by eliminating history and the human 
nature and (to conceal your ignorance of both) catching the 
spurious but empty formula of self-determination ! Those 
who have chosen to follow that will o’ the wisp are already sinl^- 
ing in the bog to which it leads. ” 

The Maratha Brahmins should not be elated by this 
praise bestowed on them in the above passage. They should 
also not feel depressed by the calumny to which they are 
subjected by other people. I believe, the only intention 
of this British politician in bestowing this fulsome praise 
upon the Maratha Brahmin, was to pull him down from 
his 30 years leadership of the political movement in India 
which was galling him. It is a fact that he has achieved 
this object because the Maratha Brahmins have been de- 
prived of the leadership from the year 1920. 

After my deposition from the Prime Ministership of 
C.P. and Berar in 1938, great agitation developed in the 
people. Sardar Patel, the head of the Parliamentary Sub- 
committee at that time, followed the British method of 
creating a split between the Brahmins and the non-Brahmins 
to suppress or pacify that agitation. Subhash Chandra Eosc, 
the then President of the Congress came to Nagpur after the 
, Kliare Episode and while addressing a public meeting said, 
Bightly or wrongly we have deposed Dr.Khare. ’’ The audience 
refused to listen to him after this. About 60 Sikh Volunteers 
with their swords (kirpans) were brought to the meeting to keep 
order, but the Nagpur people were not cowed down b^^^ this display 
of force. Tliey told Shri Bose on his faccj “We are not afraid 
of these swords. This is not Bengal . This is Maharashtra. 

To put in a nutshell, the meeting was disturbed and disrupted. 
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The Congress President Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose had to rnn 
away l>y the back door, nhder police protection. Naturally, 
Sardar Patel might have been filled with anxiety by this incident 
and he also like his predecessors, the British, took advantage 
of the fact of the dismissed Prime Minister (that is myself } being 
a Brahmin. The British destroyed the influence and im- 
portance of the Brahmins, using the then Maharaja of 
Kolhapur as an instrument. Sardar Patel did the same 
thing with the help of Kesheorao Jedhe a non-Brahmin 
congressman. After this Bose incident, a C.P. and Berar non- 
Brahmin Conference was held in Nagpur under the auspices of 
the Congress. This Conference was presided ovqr by Kesheorao 
Jedhe of Poona (and they say the Congress, is not cpmpiunal !). 
This conference of non-Brahmins was attended by Jamanlal 
Bajaj and many , other prominent congressmen- Sardar, Patel 
also sent a message wishing success to this conference, in which he 
vsaid, How long will the non-Brahmins of C.P. and Berar w^ho are 
in huge majority, be led by a particular smaP oommumty? 
(This shows that the nationalism of the Congress is nothing but 
the hatred of the Maharashtrian Brahmins.) The most sur- 
prising thing about the conference -was that it 'wa^ attended by 
iShri N. V, Gadgil a Brahmin of Poona. I was laid up in bed at that 
time on account of heart trouble. Some people came to my hoxise 
and said, We can understand J edhe, although he is a Congressman, 
Ixe is a non-Brahmin, but what about Gadgil ? He is a Brahmin. 
How did he Join this non-Brahmin Conference V I replied, How 
can I tell you why Gadgil attended the conference ? You your 
seif ask him. But I know this much that during our stay in 
-Delhi for 2 aiid half years, as members of the Central Leg:islative 
Assembly. Gadgil, Jedhe and myself were close neighbours on the 
Pherozeshah Road. I could see then that G.adgil and Jedhe 
loved each other like twin brothers, Gadgil therefere must have 
attended this conference just to Icpep company with Jedhe. 

Jedhe ’s confession 

• Kesheorao Jedhe left the non-Brahmin movement early in 
the year 1930 arid joined the Confess. He took part in the Civil 
Bisobedience Movement in that y^an. Recently, he has publishe^d 
signed" articl©'atetffc‘'hi^ pd&ical:'careerin, the'^pe^^^^ isstie*"'d^ 
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Diwali 1955 of tlie Marathi monthly magazine * Prasad \ This 
aitiele will thiw a lurid light on the estimate made by Kesh** 
ecrao Jedhe of this non-Brahmin movement. It is very illumi*' 
Bating and an interesting article. I therefore quote below an 
extract from it. 

Says Kesheorao Jedhe, I was a partisan of the non- 
Brahmin movement for 12 years tili the year 1930. 
While I was in this movement, I never felt that I was 
rendering any service to my country. This movement 
never went beyond social service, spread of education, 
removal of untouchability, and combatting superstition. 
There was no trace in this movement of any nationalism. 
The leaders of this non-Brahmin movement regarded the 
British as Gods. They never did anything beyond securing 
positions of honour and authority under the British, 
They were all selfish and antinational. They were like 
the old Maratha sardars striving for honour and rewards 
in the old' Bijapur Government. The day I left this non- 
Brahmin movement and joined the Congress, was the 
proudest day in my life, because I followed my ancestors 
in giving up narrow casteism and joining the movement 
for freedom. 

The above disclosure made by Kesheorao Jed lie will throw 
light OB the chaiacter of the noB-Brahmin movement. Jedhe 
himself says that it took him 12 years to know tliis ! And as 
he himself says, when he realised the character of this movement, 
he jumped into the national movement. As he says, he was for 
the first time arrested on the ITthlSrovember 1930 and this day, 
according to him was very fortunate. After this he woiked 
in the Congress for full eight year’s when his inborn non3rahiuin 
pmpensity returned and he adorned the presidentship of the 
non-Brahmin conference held under the auspices of the Congress 
in Nagpur. What could be the object of Jedhe in doing this, 
except to create a split between Brahmins and non-Brahmins ? 
Sardar Patel also sent a benedictory message with the same object. 

Sardar Patel is not alone in inheriting from the British 
along with political power, their prejudices also against Maha- 
Marathas and Maharashtra Brahmins, generated by 
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their gioricus niedivael history. These ' pK^judioes have been", 
inherited from the British along with political powor by the 
whole of the Congress High Command. For example. Pandit 
IsTehm, in one of his boo.ks has described the great Shivaji as: 
a predatoty adventurer. Gandhi also has described Shivaji as a 
misguided patriot. He tried his level best to bury the beautiful 
Hindi poem about KShivaji written by poet Bhushan; Some 
years ago when I was in the Congress, Gandhi said in my hearing. 
Oh, if these Marathas are brought together they will sack our 
Surat again. Shri B. G. Kher, ex-Chief Minister of Bombay 
refused to declare a public holiday on the birth days of Shivaji 
and Tilak, as according to him they were not epoch making per- 
sonalities, The Dar Commission appointed by the Congress High 
Command to consider the question of linguistic provinces, also 
recorded adverse and hostile sentiments about Mahar ashtra, 
The Jawiihai>Va]iabhabhahPat.tabhi Committee which was appo- 
inted after the Bar Commission also has done the same thing. 

In November 1953, after the fonnation of the Andhra pro- 
vince, discussions were going on about the establishment of other 
linguistic States and the appointment of the State Eeorganisation 
eommiHsion was on the horizon. But this Commission was not yet 
amiounc(xi. (The announcement this Commission was made 
by the Government of India in Beceml>er 1953). At this time, 
f observed the machinations indulged in by Sadoba Kanoba 
Patil of Bombay against tlie formation of Samyukta Maharashtra 
with Bombay as capital; and ail the xnejudices of the Congress 
High Command against MaharaKshtrawero also before my mental 
eye. 1 tliereforo puWisired an article in the Kesari of Poona on 
the 27 (;h November 195^1 and }>oldly warned the Maharashtrians 
that they w^ould not get a Maharashtra State with Bombay as 
capitaL This article published by me in JCesari has proved to 
be prophetic and historical. It will therefore be quite relevant 
to quote it here in full. 

Warning of Danger to Maharashtrians : 

A plot to keep Maharashtrians always in a minority,, 

days ago, ■ a' meeting 'of sdhae members of Parliament 
was ’held in ''Delhi under' iho ■' 'jpobsidentship of Shd S. PatiJ, 
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a member of Parliament and the President of the Bombay Pro- 
Tiheial Congress Committee. This meeting has decided to fonn 
a nationariinity platform to agitate against linguistic redistri- 
bution of provinces. 

A new anti-Maharashtra group: 

In this meeting Shri S.K, Patil emphasised the necessity 
of such a platform to oppose the linguistic provinces in 
order to counteract the separatist tendencies growing |ii 
the country. Shri S. K- Patil openly told the meeting that this 
was necessary to strengthen the .hands of Nehru. This 
will clearly show who inspired this meeting. The same 
inspiration must be behind the Maha Vidarbha agitation in 
the central provinces and also behind the plan sponsored 
by S. K. Patil to give the status of a province to the Bombay 
city and separate it from Maharashtraf 

Non-Maharashtrians have nothing to lose : 

A biggm' meeting of the members of Parliament is going to 
be held in Delhi in the first week of December (1953) for farther 
consideration of the formation of this national unity platform. 
In India theie are at present 28 small or big States from Coorg 
to Uttar Pradesh which constitute the Union of India. Out of 
these 28 States, 25 are formed on the linguistic principle whether 
intentionally of otherwise. Is it not a fact that Bengal, Bihaiv 
U.P., Orissa, Saurashtra, Mysore, Travancore, Cochin and the 
newly established State of Andhra are all formed on the lingu- 
istic principle of one language one State. The Majority of 
members of Parliament have come from these unilingua! 
States. It is therefore easy for them to oppose the lingu- 
istic redistribution of provinces and there is no doubt 
that they will give their strong support to this national 
unity platform. Out of the 28 States only 3 States^ viz.^ 
C. P. and Berar, Bombay presidency and Hyderadbad are 
multi*iingual. Why should the majorty of members of 
Parliament who hail from uni-lingual States see to the con- 
veniences of the inhabitants of tibese bi-lingual States? 
Naturallyt therefore, under the pious principle of national 
unity and integration this majority of naembers of Parliament 
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vvill trample down the right of the inhabitants, of these Wt 
lingual States and secure the goodwill of the Prime Minis tarl 

of the bravery of Maharashtra : 

: -Diiring tliQ: last 250 or 300 ^J^ears, MaharasMra has play^ 

a very prominexit part in the movements for freedom of ' India 
tihei, violent dr non- violent. It had also ruled over many provineesi 
It was inevitable for Maharashtrians therefore to have trodden 
upon the toes of many. As :a:result, Mohamedans have an animtis 
against .the Maharashtrians. So also the British; and this anim 
has been . ‘inherited by the Congress High Command from - the 
British along with political power. ... The Congress even 'lidW 
(Entertains the fear about Maharashtra that if they were brought tdl 
gether and integrated, they might try to control the whole country^ 
hutsheh> the fin qualities of Maharashtra have turned Iht4> 
disqualifications in the present circumstances*. The Gongresis 
High Command should realise that in the age of democracy it ife 
not possible for Maharashtrians to dominate the whole countiyi. 
But Avhjr should they realise this? It is not convenient to ‘do: so*. 

What shonld the Maharashtrians da : T . ry 

Under, the circumstances, the Maharashtrians should try 
toreniove these prejudices and fears entertained by .the npn> 
Maharashtrians. The main difficulty in the formation of ; a 
United. Maharashtia is the Bombay city which is cosmopo- 
lit^an. Calcjutta. is also a cosmopolitan city like Bombay, an^ 
like Bombay it is also a.great centre pf commerce and industry". 
The industries in Calcutta are also in the hands of non-Bengalis 
and Calcutta is a capital of Bengal. ' Still the glory, in(iustry and. 
prosperity of Calcutta is not a^t all affected. In Bombay also 
the commerce and industries are in the hands of non-Maharas|it?ir 
ans anci thereis nothing to fear that if Bombay beccmes the. capital 
of United Maharashtra, its glory, j)rosperity and industry w^ill 
be affect^dr. Maharashtrians: should certainly , give; this, assurapcp 
to the non-]JIaharashtrians in Bombayv /Ithinfci^ thisy^ll remoyo.j|Il 
|:he ditticulties in the way of formation of a United Maharashtrp 
^ city, a^,. , capi|^; .peppl^ 

t|i« of fairiim.eii4$^ 

tp . docii^e.! ^ s^plc| 
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naver agree to this sanctimonious suggestion. It is danger- 
ous because votes can be easily bought by capitalists. 

Bombay city should be treated on a par with Bellary. The 
decision recently given by Justice Mishta about Bellary city 
.applie^s with greater force to the Bombay city. In the population 
of Beiia-ry city, 24 per cent of them are Kannadigas, that is Kanar- 
ese speaking, 36 per cent are Telgu speaking and the remaining 
40 per cent consist mainly of Urdu and Hindi speaking Mohamedans. 
But Eellary city is surrounded on all sides by Kanarese speaking 
territory. It is not possible to align Bellary with Andhra, On 
account of this, Justice Mishra decided to include Beliary city 
in the Mysore or Karnatak State, although Kanarese speaking 
people were in a minority in Bellary city, This decision was inevi- 
table on account of the geographical situation. When the Bill 
to form the Andhra province was on the anvil in Parliament, 
the Andhras demanded the inclusion of Bellary city in the Andhra 
State. But the Government of India turned down this demand. 
The Andhras also demanded a plebiscite to decide the fate of 
Bellary. But this demand also was turned down by the 
Government of India which confirmed the decision taken by Justice 
Mishra about Bellary. The same should apply to the Bombay 
city with greater force, because geographically, Bombay city 
is surrounded on all sides for miles together by Marathi speaking 
area except on one side where there is .sea. Moreover the 
percentage of Marathi speaking people in the Bombay city is 48. 
This is also very large and greater than that of any other language. 

Karnatak province In site : 

In the linguistic redistribution of provinces, the question 
of people speaking Gujarathi, Marathi, and Kanadi (Kanarese) 
languages has reniainded undecided. Of these as announced 
in the House of People by the Deputy Home Minister, Mr. Datar, 
the question of Karnatak (Kanarese) will be solved soon because 
there is stroiig and united insistence among the Kanadi-speaking 
people. MahatasMri^ k laekihg sh both. When the questiem 
of Kamafaik fe solvedy the ^Kanarese districts in the Bombay 
Presidency 'and Madras -j^esidencyrtke! 'Beliary city, the Mysore 
State, and the threc'Kanadi districts in the Hyderabad State will 
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be brought together in one province and the Maharaja of Mysore 
will naturally be the Rajpramukh of this province. The Andhras 
are also carrying on a strong agitation for a Vishal or greater Andhra 
that is, for attachment of the Telgu districts of the Hyderabad 
State to the Andhra province. The Andhras will sui-ely succeed. 
They will use all means in their power to achieve their objective. The 
Congress party Deputy Speaker, Anant Shayanam Iyengar has 
already suggested that some offices of the Andhra State should 
be established in the Hyderabad City. Moreover, the Andhra 
Leader, named, Kaleshwar Rao has also suggested that if the Nizam 
of Hyderabad is willing to align the 8 Andhra districts of Telan- 
gana with the Andhra State, the Andhras will have no objection 
to make him the Rajpramukh of the Andhra State. What does 
the Nizam lose if he gets the 11 districts of the Andhra State 
in lieu of the 3 Kanadi districts ! He will be greatly benefited 
by this exchange and he will readily accept this compromise. 

New bondage for Maharashtra : 

When the Karnatak province is formed only two languages 
will remain in the Bombay Presidency, viz., Marathi and Gujra- 
thi. The Marathi speaking people will be in a majority in the. 
Legislative Assembly of this residual Bombay State. This wilj 
not be liked by the Gujrathi brethren. It has therefore been 
decided to attach the Sauraslitra State to the residual Bombay 
State after the Kanadi districts are separated. In this way our 
Gujratlii brethren will be satisfied. This can be easily done 
because the Gujrathi capitalists wield a great influence over the 
Central Government. It is also possible that Vindhya Pradesh, 
and Bhopal will be attached to the present Madhya Pradesh. 
When this happens, the Marathi speaking people will be in the 
same position as before. They will be in a minority in the Central 
Provinces, Hyderabad and even in the Bombay State. It appears 
■ therefore that Maharashtra is still under evil spell and 
its misfortune has not yet ended. It would have to shed 
its blood and tears and undergo toils and tribulations. 
Maharashtrians will have to close ¥p their ranks and bury the 
Rrahmin-non-Brahmin disppieji Maharashtrians. should pot 
depepd upon the so-calhMi goodness of Hirey and Gadgil. 


Will the Maharashtrians take into consideration 
’Earning given by me” , 

• The report of the Statas Eeorgaiiisation Comnussioii was 
published in the first week of October 1955. It has recommended 
bi-UnguM Bombay State, minus the Karnatak districts, and a 
Separate small State of Vidarbha consisting of only 8 districts. 
This would show that the above warning given by me tO the 
Mahai ashtrians t^vo y^ars before the publication of this report 
was quite projrer. So also my diagnosis about tlie Congress High 
Command was unerring. The Poona; Marathi daily, nariied Bharat 
has referred to my warning- in its article dated 14th October 1955 
under the caption "States Reorganisation was pre-determinedb The 
article says, “We have -already given expression to our views 
4bout States Reorganisation. We have nothing new to add t6 itj| 
but the published report will show that maliy suggestions ' hlady 
in the report were pre-determined or previously settled, as suggested 
in the warning published by ®rv Khare in the issue of KWdri 
on the 27th November 1953.’’ Nehru and Pant denied all provi- 
bus knowledge of the suggestions made in this repprh’ Readers 
could determine for themselves how much reliance could be placed 
upon their statements. The article in Bharat concludes by saying 
that public memory will be refreshed by quoting some extracts from 
the w^arnlng ; given by Dr. N. B. Khare. 

Pandit Nehru’s statement that he did not know any- 
thing about the States Reorganisation Report before it 
whs ‘published, is not true to facts. The Portugese killed 
liiaiiy unarmed Goa Satyagrahis on the 15th August 1955 
by firing* Naturally; the public opinion in Bombay was 
very much agitated by this killing of their brethren, and 
they marched in procession to the Bombay Secretariat 
to protest against -ity and the procession was 
fired on by th^ poli^ce of the Bombay 'Government. 
Referring to - this incident, Pandit Nehru publicly 
aaid the very nex:t‘ day, that it was a^ rehbatsal of 
what was going to happen aftet the publication of the States' 
Reorganisation report* Pandit Nehru received a copy bf 
the States Reorgahisatioh Commission’s report on the 


30th of Septembeir 1955. Hoiv could he then anticipate 
What was written in it on the 16th August 1955; that is a 
month and a half before he received a copy of the report ? 
Was it a ghost ora dove who gave him the information? 
Let it go. ‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof’* 

Keliru! made many unjust . accusations against the Mahara- 
shtrians about the incident on the 16th August 1955, but he 
had: no courage to say a word of reproof to the Portugese for their 
eruelty because one of the attributes of his Panchshila is killing 
at home and kowtowing abroad. It would be quite relevant here 
to ; give the five cardinal principles of Pandit Nekni Panchshila. 
Thei/y-arez , ■ ■ .. 

(1) Breach of promise. . . , 

(2) Corruption. . ^ 

(3): Muslim appeasement . ; i : ; : 

• (4) Killing at home and ' ' * 

' ; (5) Koivtoiving abroad. . * : 

Panchshila has been accepted by Chou-en-Lye, the Prime Minister 
of China also. But there is a great difference between the politics 
and the mental attitude of Pandit Nehru and Chou-en-Lye, This 
difference came to the surface in the matter’ of Macao, an island 
mar the Chinese coast. Just as Goa in India is under the Portii- 
geacj'rule for the last 400 yearsyisimilarly Macao, a Chinese island is 

under the Portugese rule for the same period. The Portugese 
decided to (Celebrate this with a joyful function, but th^: Chinese 
Premier, Chou-en-Lye roared amd warned the Portugese' to desist 
firoin this, as it would not be tolerated ' by the Chinese* The Poi tugese 
Government was powed . down by merely the raising of the brow 
by, the ChineseiPrcikier; ; But in Goa, the same Portugese behaved 
quite differently. They, beat and slrot the peacefur Satyagrahis 
And ; they did not care for Nehru s words. They might as well 
go alBtep further and make a common cause with Pakistan in the 
mittef of Goa, although it was proclaimed in the Bandung conference 
iSint Pakistan v^as against coloniaMsm.; ; If all this happens^ Pandit 
Nehru will alone be respomible for jfc JAlthough China : and Jndia 
both :favouri‘PancMx9fa,^4he:bdbiavidur^^^ ■ 'Piortugese. to ward‘d* 
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these two countries is quite different. This is due to the system 
and attitude of the Government in both these countries, TAe 
system of Government in China is based upon fnanliness and the 
system of Government in India is based u])on the attrihites of the third' 
gender. 

The impotence of Bharat described above has impelled the 
Portugese to lodge a complaint against India, in the international 
court at the Hague. The complaint is ludici'ous and fantastic. 
The Goa nationalists have seized the territory of Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli belonging to Portugese near Daman, and Portugal wants 
passage through the Indian tenitory to enable it to reconquer 
this tenitory from the Goa nationalists. The onl}^ answer to this 
effrontery of Portugal w^ould be straightaway to seize Goa, Div^ 
and Daman and annex these to India. To do so will be quite 
just. If the Portugese have the right to re-conquer the tenitory 
seized from them about 3 or 4 years ago, India also has got the right 
to seize from Portugal the tenitory of India conquered by it 400 
years ago. This is the philosophy of Gita. But Shri Krishna 
is yet to be born to drive away the impotence and effeminacy of the 
Indian Arjun, That day will be a golden day in the history of 
India. Till then, the Indian i>eople have to suffer trials, tri- 
bulations and insult under the cloak of Panchshila. The question 
of Goa is an old one, but the same impotence is shown with regard 
to a recent incident which occurred at Nekowal in the Jammu area. 
The Pakistanis crossed into the Indian territory in tins village 
and killed a dozen citizens of India which included one Majoi^ 
a military officer detailed on duty there. After this incident, 
the then* Prime Mnister of Pakistan, Mohamed Ali, had come to 
India to talk it over with Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister* 
He said that if the UJif.O, observers after enqtiiry decided that 
Pakistan was in the wrong about the Nekowal incident, Pakistan 
would give damages to India, Later on this Mohamad Ali was 
deposed from the Prime JMinisteiship of Pakistan and was appointed 
as the Pakistan Ambassador to America, and in his place Choudhari 
Mohamed Ali became the Prime Minister of Pakistan. U,N.O, also 
gave a decision that Pakistan was in the wrong and India demanded 
damages as agreed to, but Pakistan refused to accept this demand* 
Nehru announced this in the House of the People and said it was 
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deplorable. But he had neither the courage nor felt the necessity 
of doing anything further. What else is impotence ? Similarly, 
there is a small grazing ground named Chhad in the Eunn of Kutch. 
Pakistan encroached upon it and threatened the Indian citizens. 
Such instances are very common, but the Indian Government 
does not go beyond protests. Pakistan also owes about rupees 
300 crores to India-, a part of the common debt before partition. 
Any demands made by India for repayment of this debt, are 
thrown by Pakistan into the waste paper basket and India 
simply registers protests, perhaps, loving protests, which naturally 
invite more and more such attacks from the loving partner. 

In his l)eautiful autobiography, in English, Pandit Nehru 
has very aptly criticised the policy of the then moderates towards 
the British Government. Pandit Nehru has compared this policy 
of the moderates, to the behaviour of a faithful shepherdess. 
She says, "'From one cause of fear I am most free. It is impossi- 
ble to ravish me. I am so willing. No doubt, this language 
is very vulgar. But it will not be criticised by the public because 
Nehru has use<i it. If some body else uses such language he 
will be bitterly criticised by the Indian public. I have therefore 
deliberately described this protest of Nehru as a loving protest 
which invites more such attacks from a loving partner. Nehru's 
policy towards Pakistan is just like the policy of the moderates 
towards the British Government, compared by Nehru to the attitude 
of a faithful shepherdess;' and I challenge Nehru today his hand 
over his heart, and deny it. 

Nehru will say that he has adopted this policy towards Pakis- 
tan and Goa to avoid disturbance in world peace and it is an 
act of highest bravery to continue this policy. But people who 
hold contraiy' views, . are entiled to describe this policy as rank 
cowardice. Such a policy encourages the enemy to indulge in 
further attacks and thus encourages violence. Therefore, extreme 
non-violence is an extreme sin* Pakistan is presently demanding 
the whole of the Punjab, the wdjoie of Bengal, Assam, and Kashmir 
that is Pakistan as originally conceived by Jinnah.. If Pakistan 
creates sufficient trouble for tliis demand Nehru may as well 

.yield it, 'for the sake of ywldl'pehee, and I my' countrymen 

' ■ 
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I digressed a little and expressed my. views on the . mue{i 
vaunted foreign policy of India -as. it was relevant to do so here. 
I', will now tnin to^vards the. recommendations of the States Rev 
organisation Commission about Maharashtra. ; . i 


Dictatorial, hostile, unfair and unjust mind of the ^ ' 
• Congress High Command is reflected in the re- ' 
commendations made by the States Reorganisation " 
Conbtmission about Maharashtra. ^ 


i L The very idea ^ of integraUng and organiHng -MalimxisMnans 
acts onzthe Congress High Conmahd like a red rag to a bull. Shahkerr 
rao Deo one time President of the Maharashtra Provincial Con- 
gress. pommittee and a member of tbo Working Committee of tlxo 
Congress, stood for election to the office of the Congress .Prpsident 
after giving public expression to his views in favour of Sarnyukiba 
Maharashtra. It is well known . that . in this it? 

suffefed a; .severe defeat on . account of the manoeuvres 
against . hm by Sardar Patel, because . he was in favour 
of one Mahk'ashtra State. . On account of this, Shankarrap 
Deo lost his seat of honour in the Congress orgainsation, . and 
suffered from frustiation. He. has now joined the Sarvo^ay^a 
Samajj' and he is carrying on propaganda in favour of Bhopdan 
and.Gframdan. He is also helping the Committee for one Maha- 
rashtra State formed by the people outside the congress. Afeei* 
the GenerM Elections of 1952, Shri N. V* Gadgil also w:as kept 
out of the Central Cabinet by Nebru on account of some siicli 
peason. These two gentlemen being offended by this injustice 
dohP to them by th^ Congress High command carried on 
enthusiastic propaganda in favour of Samyukta Maharashtra for 
some time arid it appeared that they would give a brave fight 
to the Congress Sigh Command* also on this issue. But ultii 
matMy they have proved ta - be broken reeds with v no 
■ba^kbone^: The Maharashtra' Provincial Congress Committed 
ateo ‘lowered^ its flag on the issue = of Samyukta Maharashtra 
MStl'hai proved to be treacherous to itself and' to the peopie^iof 
M4h^r^htra.- -'•••'* ’ ■ .. 

Wh<?B:i;Wras Pre|a^er of. €. P,,.aiid BetBr ip*, 1938 I 
fell a victim to the dictatorial attitude and injustice 
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Congress High Command, but the Maharashtrian Congre- 
ssmen did not give me any support at that time. Perhaps 
because it was an individual question. Shri M.S.Aney 
alone gave me strong support at that time in the all India 
Congress Committee and skilfully placed before it my case 
although it had no effect on the A. I. C. C. and I was expelled 
from the Congress, but I always felt deeply grateful to Mr. 
Aney. 

The injustice done to me inl938 by the Congress High Command 
was an individual affau- and did not much matter, but the present 
injustice done by the Nehru Government of separating Bombay 
city from Maharashtra amounts to decapitation of Maharashtra 
in order to please the Gujrathi capitalists who contribute lakhs 
of rupees to the Congress fund. To separate Bombay city 
from Maharashtra and not to make it a capital of Mahara- 
shtra, is not only a great injustice to Maharashtra but 
shows distrust of Maharashtra and amounts to an insult 
to Maharashtra. The city of Calcutta can become the 
capital of Bengal. The city of Madras can become the 
capital of Tamil province or Madras, and the city of 
Bangalore where the Karnatakis are in a minority, can 
become the capital of the Karnatak province. Why 
should not then Bombay become the capital of Maha- 
rashtra State ? What sin has Maharashtra commi- 
ted to deserve this injustice. The Gujarati merchants carry 
on their trade in many countries of the world without feeling 
any difficulty or inconvenience. They carry on their trade ip 
Africa and acquire large properties. They also carry on shop- 
keeping trade in the villages of Maharashtra without any' impedi- 
ment or obstruction from the people of the villages. Why then 
do they think that the trade in Bombay city will suffer in the event 
of Bombay being the Captital of Maharashtra. There cannot be 
any other reason except distrust and hatred. It is the height 
of injustice and insult that the Congress High Command should 
favour this improper and unwarranted demand of the Gujarathis 
which amounts to Swadeshi Colonialism. This phra^, Swth 
deshi Colonialism was first coined and used by Shri Yesh- 
wantrao Ghavan who was at that time very brave and 
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ontpoken in Ms support for one Maharashtra State, with Bom- 
bay city as capital, It must be said that the lure of office 
has made him now support the bilingual Bombay State. 

It is relevant here to show how the Gujaratis who claim the 
right of Swadeshi colonialism over Bombay city, came to Bombay. 
It is well known that the British East India Company defeated the 
Marathas in the 3 ^©ar 1818 and destroyed the Maratha Empire. 
After this event, when the East India Compamy^ was in need 
of Indian agents and brokers to further their trade in Bombay, 
the officers of the Bast India Company wrota to the Directors 
of the East India Company in England that the original 
Maratha inhabitants of Bombay city would not be of much 
use to further the Compan^^’s trade as agents and brokers, because 
as the Company had destroyed their empire ver^^ recently, they 
would therefore naturally be bittter and hostile to the Company. 
Tliis would be harmful to the Company's trade and rule also. 
It would be therefore very helpful if thej^ imx)orted the Gujrathi 
people from Surat and Ahmedabad to Bombay and handed over 
to them the agencies for the Company’s trade and business. Tliis 
would be conducive to the increase of Company’s trade and would 
avoid all danger to the Company’’s rule. 

This is how the Gujaratis came to staj^ in Bombay and are now 
opposing the legitimate rights of the local inhabitants that is, 
the Marathas. Even Nehru has haltingly admitted that Bombay 
city belongs to Maharashtra. The High Command wants 
to punish the Maharashtrians for their original patriotism, 
and to reward the Gujrati capitalists for their original help 
to the British trade, by favouring their claim of Swadeshi 
Colonialism on the Bombay city. After all, the Congress 
High Command are the inheriters of the British. This 
attitude of theirs should not therefore cause any surprise- 

The Congress High Command perpetrated grave injus- 
tice upon me in 1938 against which I fought single-handed 
with my back to the wall. Even temptations of wealth and 
woman did not affect me. I have never show*'ed my back to 
my opponents in the Congress High CommaiicI and I fought 
till the last, without caring for the consequences and suffered 
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all insults and injustice heaped upon me. When an individual 
could do this, why could not the Maharashtra Provincia! 
Congress Committee fight boldly and bravely against this 
injustice done to the whole province r If not the Maharashtri- 
ans would always be trampled under foot. 

There is the Brahmin non-Brahmin feeling in Western Md 
Southern Maharashtra. The State Reorganisation Commission 
piously proclaims that they have separated Vidarhha from Mahara- 
shtra so that the bitter Brahmin-non-Brahmin feeling should not 
be imported into Vidarbha. This is nothing but sanctimonious- 
ness. Perhaps, the States Reorganisation Commission has 
based its scheme of separation of Vidarbha from the rest 
of Maharashtra on the statement submitted to it by Shri 
Bapuji Aney who has done this from a separatist motive, 
which is unbecoming to his greatness. But it is heartening to 
find that the Government of India has ignored this recommend- 
ation of separating Vidarbha, made by the State Reorganisation 
Gommis-sion and attached Vidarbha to the rest of Maharashtra 
integrating both into one province of Maharashtra. This has 
perhaps happened on account of the serious agitation carried on by 
the people of Maharashtra. If the people continue this agitation 
with the same tempo, I am sure, it would not be long before Bombay 
city is also joined to Maharashtra and made its capital. It is wrong 
to say that there is no Brahmin-non Brahmin feeling in Vidar- 
bha. Granted that it may not be so interise.'as in the Western and 
Southern Maharashtra, but it does exit. I have already mentioned 
before that the Congress itself incited and encouraged this feeling 
in 1938 during my episode. This feeling was in existence in Vidarbha 
before the Khare Episode also. About 30-36 years ago in Wardha, 
I have myself witnessed the Satya Shodhak Tamashas (That is 
uon-Bi-ahmin folk song and dances). I also recollect very well 
the song sung in that Tamasha. The purport of the song was 
that the non-Brahmin Kunbi was a simple person. 
The Brahmin ruined him. The Brahmin was not fit to 
teach and recite Vedas, to officiate at and to perform sacri- 
fices and to give and receive charities. He was only fit to 
be beaten. The British Government then did not think of 
using Section 153 to checkmate tMs communal propaganda 
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because it wanted the Brahmins to be debunked. The 
Congress followed the British during my episode* 

But now there is Sawaraj and Democracy. Maharashtrians 
must therefore bury this Brahmin non-Brahmin controversy for 
all times. They must forget all the bitterness handed down from 
past history and also the Brahmin-non-Brahmin, the Maratha 
non-Maratha and such other insignificant and anti-national 
differences. Mahaiashtrians must have seen and experienced 
how distressing, dangerous and degenerating are such differences, 
after the unfortunate assassination of Gandhi ini 948. A Maharashtra 
Brahmin named Godse, murdered a non-Maharashtra non-Brahmin 
named Gandhi on account of which some Maharashtra non-Brahmins 
of a particular propensity felt irritated and committed terrible 
atrocities on the Maharashtra Brahmin community. But in 1955, 
when a Maharashtra non-Brahmin named Baburao Kochxe, made a 
murderous attack on a non-Maharashtra Brahmin, Pandit Nehru, 
the Maharashtra Brahmins did not do anjdihing, because they were 
cultured and civilised and they fully realised that a whole community 
could not be blamed on accomit of a bad deed committed by a 
single individual belonging to that community. If the whole 
of the Chitpawan Brahmin community is to be regarded 
as detestable on account of the fact that one of its members 
named Godse murdered Gandhi, then why should not 
the Chitpawan Brahmin community be revered because 
Gandhiji’s political Guru (Master) Gokhale and Gandhiji’s 
chief disciple Vinoba Bhaye, are both Chitpawan Brahmins ? 
Therefore the conclusion is irresistible that it is wrong to blame 
the whole community for a bad deed committed by one <c>f its 
members. Maharashtrians must therefore forget their ixitciNcastc* 
differences and bring about complete unity amongst themselves 
to fight against this injustice, done to them. They should forget 
all the differences between Brahmins, Marathas and all other castes 
and all the inferiority and superiority complexes among them- 
selves, and come together as Maharashtrians or Marathas and 
must compel the Congress Government to change their decision 
about Bombay city. Who knows, from this agitation for changing 
file decision about Bombay city, the historical bravery and dogg- 
edness of Maharashtrians may again come to the forefront ! 
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There is a great similarity between the creation of Pakistan 
as a separate State and the creation of Bombay City also as a 
separate State. The Nehm Government appears to have inspired 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee headed by Sadoba 
Patit to demand a separate State for Bombay city. In this drama 
therefore, it appears that S. K. Patil and Morarji Besai have played 
the part of Mohamed Ali Jinnah and Liaquat All Khan, and the 
-Nehrn Government has admirably played the part of the British 
Government, and the part of the Indian National Gongress and 
Mahatma Gandhi has been played by Shankarrao Deo to a nau- 
seating point. Shankarrao Deo regarding Nehru and Congress 
President Dhebar as God Vithal and Goddess Rukmini, made 
several pilgrimages to Delhi to fall at their feet, but he got nothing 
but kicks from them ; and these deities directed Shankarrao Deo 
to go to Morarji Bhai Desai, their devoted servant and please him 
and get his favour first. Accordingly Shankarrao Deo saw Morarji 
Bhai Desai at Juhu, a health resort near Bombay on the 29th of 
of December 1955 and tried to gain his favour, but to no purpose. 
Morarji Bhai plainly told Shankarrao Deo that Bombay did not 
belong to Maharashtra at all. 

When I renid the account of all these happenings in the papers, 
I was convinced that Bombay city would never be given to Maha- 
rashtra and tlait tln^ desire expressed by Nehru to make Bombay 
city the commercial capital of India might be true, and any how 
Nehru .might bring that about- The Maharashtrians always felt 
keenly about the separation of Bombay city from Maharashtra. 
This keenness was demonstrated at a public meeting held on behalf 
of the Congress on tlm Ohowpaty sands on or about 2lst November 
1955. No sooner had H. /i. FaMl^ the President of the Bombay 
Provincial Gongress . Committee said in the meeting that the 
Mahjirashtriam were Jook and they wouM not get Bombay even in 
5,000 year^^^ then there was great agitation in the meeting on 
account of that insulting speech, and shoes and stones were hurled 
at the dias of the meeting. That was deplorable, but such things 
happen on, account of mass psyahology- 

Being a strong partisan of United Maharashtra with Bombay 
city aB capital,. I felt much upset by this incident showing the 
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keenness of tlie people: of Maharashtra for the Boinhay city, and the 
obduracy of the Congress High Command and its lieutenants, and 
thought of doing something iii the matter. This was nothing new 
to me because since 194(>, when PaMstan was on the horizon and 
ail Empire Parliamentary Delegation consisting of 8 or 9 members 
of the British House of Commons visited India, I submitted 
a representation to them before they left the shores of India oh 
the 9th of February 1946, In that representation, I had given in 
detail cogent reasons showing how Pakistan was impracticable, 
unsustainable and harmful. 

The idea of doing something to prevent the separation of 
Bombay city from Maharashtra occurrered to me at this juncture, 
and I expressed my desire to my friend Mr. V. L. Piabhnne, an 
Advocate, a Hindu Sabhite and a strong partisan of Samyukta 
Maharashtra with Bombay city as capital. He also was disgusted 
with reading the accounts of the pilgrimages made by Shankarrao 
Deo to the shrine of Delhi, to fall at the feet of Nehru and the 
Congress President Dhebar. We agreed that Maharashtra would 
not get Bombay city by making pilgrimages, and that for this 
purpose a non-violent but determined fight was necessary. W© 
therefore thought of attacking the fortress of Nehru and we wrote 
a letter to the then Finance Minister C. D. Deshmukh and Shri 
Haribhau Pataskar (present Governor of Madhya Pradesh) 
to resign their offices and also requested them to ask all the 
members of the Parliament elected from Maharashtra to resign 
on this issue. We wrote this letter on the 29th of December 
1955 and sent copies of it to the local press for publication. We 
also sent a copy for publication to the paper Kesari of Poona but 
none of these papers had the courage to publish this letter. Emari 
had the goodness to return it for lack of space. This excuse did not 
satisfy us, because newspapers generally hide behind tliis excuse 
when the matter to be published does not fit in with theii policy^ 
or they have no courage to publish it. It was significant that 
Kesari had at this very time published a third rate article written 
by Dr. Kailashnath Katju describing Nehru as a lawyer. Obvious- 
ly, tiiis article of Katju was of no importance at all, but our letter 
wiitten to C. D. Deshmukh and Haribhau Pataskar was of great 
importance concerning the burning question about Maharashtra. 
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.pyself and Mr, Prabluine v/ere non-officiais and Dr. Katju was a 
Minister, but I would not charge the paper started by the 

great patriot Lokmanya Tilak with giving preference to Katju^s 
article on accoxmt of this reason. I can imagine that in the working 
of big newspapers like Kesari correspondence goes through 
several hands and therefore such mistakes are likely^ but anyway, 
I must say that I did not like the non-publication of this important 
letter of ours by Kesari specially because Kesari always welcomed 
me when I used to visit Poona as member of Viceroy's Councii. 
I must disclose here that a local Marathi daily of Nagpur named 
® Maharashtra ’ published our letter 'wTitten to 0. D. Deshmukh 
the Finance Minister calling upon him to resign, on the 19th Januaiy 
1956, While publishing it, the paper MahmasMra had remarked 
that it w^as received in its office on the 31st of December 1955. 

Pandit Nehru announced the decision of the Govemiment pf 
India to separate Bombay city from Maharashtra and to make it 
a Centrally administered area on the 16th January 1956. Before 
announcing this decision great police precautions were taken in 
Bombay city to prevent breach of peace. Not onty this, but 
prominent leaders demanding Samyukta Maharashtra with Bombay 
city as capital were put behind prison bars. But this injustice was 
so great that inspite of all these precautions peace was disturbe<l 
in Bombay city, and there was firing on innocent people foi 
the only reason that Just like the other people of India, they 
demandxxi a Marathi speaking province. The firing resulted in 
the loss of about 105 lives including some suckling babes and men 
engaged in prayem in their own tenements. This was very deplo- 
rable and unfortunate, but it brought into bold relief Nehru^s 
Panehshila of killing at home and kowtowing abroad. 

After this disturbance of peace, the Maharashtra Provincial 
tJongress Committee issued a mandat© calling upon all members 
of Parliament from Maharashtra and all Ministers also from 
Maharashtra to resign. This decision of Maharashtra Provincial 
Ctongress Committee was good so far as it went, but it was like 
horse after the fair. If these resignations had been tendered as 
suggested in the joint letter of myself' and Mr. Prabhun© at the 
end of December 1955 or beginning of January 1956 along with the 
rasignatioxi of tl^ Ppaace Minister Mr. C.D^Deshmuldi, perhaps 
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the four people having ' hostile attitude towards Maharashtra " and 
Maharashtrians viz., Mr. Dhehar, NelirUj, Pant, and Maulana Azad 
would not have dared to separate Bombay city from Maharashtra 
and thus decapitate Maharashtra; and all the incidents of incen- 
diarism, shedding of blood and loot that happened unfortunately 
in Bombay city would not have happened, because had the re- 
presentatives of the people in Parliament tendered their resig- 
nations, people would have thought that their leaders had taken 
due notice of the great question of Bombay city swaying their minds. 
But this did not happen on account of the pusillanimity of the press 
and cowardice of the Congress in Maharashtra. But who can help 
destiny 1 XJnfortunatly the mandate of the Maharashtra Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee asking members of the Parliament 
to resign was also half-hearted and the resignations were either not 
given or quickly withdrawn. I am glad that Maharashtra has taught 
a lesson to the Congress during the last General Elections held 
in 1957 and the Congress has been routed in Maharashtra and 
Bombay city. This happened because Pandit Nehru broke his 
plighted word. Pandit Nehru was invited to Poona to 
deliver a public speech on the 1st of August 1956 on the 
Tilak anniversary day. In the speech, he categorically 
expressed his agreement that Bombay city belonged to Maharashtra 
and said he would like that Bombay city should go to Maharashtra 
and he would be glad to make#efforts in that behalf. But surpri- 
singly enough within 4 or 5 days of this speech of Pandit Nehru 
in Poona, the House of People agreed with the scheme of bi- 
lingual Bombay, So the first principle of Pandit Nehru’s Paneh- 
shila, viz., breach of promise was in evidence here, Maharashtra 
should not fall into the trap of a bilingual Bombay. It is a trap 
used before by British also. This bilingual province of Bombay 
is certainly not liked by the people of Western Maharashtra and 
they have shown their contempt and disgust for this province 
unmistakably, during the last general elections held in 1957 by 
flooring the Congress in this area as well as in Bombay city. 

The hostility or animus harboured by the Congress High Comma- 
nd against Maharashtra was refeixed to by Mr, C. D. Deshmukli 
in his speech in Parliament which he made after his resignation 
' in protest. In the foregoing- paragraphs I have given historieal 



reasons for this hostility or animus. I will here attempt to bring 
it in bold relief by contrasting the attitude of the Congress High 
Command towards Maharashtra with its attitude towards other 
language groups. For instance, in the present India, i .e. Bharat, 
all the constituent units of the Indian Union are arranged on the 
linguistic principle of one language one province* I enumerate 
them here as follows 

Punjab, U. P., Bihar, Assam, Orissa, Bengal, Rajastan, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore or Karnatak, Andhra, Madras or Tamil- 
riad and KeraL 

The citizens of India inhabiting these provinces enjoy the ad- 
vantages of having their administration carried on in there mother 
tongue. This is denied to Maharashtra because it has been tagged 
Qn to the Gujarathi speaking area of Gujarat in the bilingual 
Bombay State. The agitation for linguistic provinces is an 
old plank of the Congress agitation against the British rule. 
But nobody at that time condemned this agitation as leading 
to separatism or disintegration of the country. Even 
now nodody charges the various linguistic groups like 
Andhra, Bengal and Bihar who agitated for a linguistic 
State with separatism or trying to disintegrate India, 
Only the Maharashtrians when they demand a linguistic 
State of Maharashtra, are condemned as disrupters and 
disintegrators of the country. Why? Nobody can answer, 
least of all the Congress High Command. The only 
answer is the distrust of Maharashtrians or animus 
against them harboured by the Congi'ess High 
Command. No doubt, the Maharashtrians are in a great 
majority in the bilingual Bombay state and Gujaratis are in a 
minority. But Maharashtra is divided into Western Maharashtra 
including Poona and Bombay, and the 8 Districts from Nagpur 
to Buldana comprising Vidarbha, and Marathwada consisting 
of 5 districts which were formerly included in the Hyderabad 
State. The demand for one Maharashtra with Bombay city as 
capital is not so keen in Marathwada and Vidarbha on account of 
their former political history. The Gujaratis take advantage of 
this and form a majority in the Bombay Legislative Assembly 
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and, rale over Western Mahaiashtra and Bombay City. 'On aceount 
of; this situation the Chief Ministers ruling Bombay generally 
beeome puppets in the hands of Gujaratis and more money 
iS’ directed towaids development of Gujarat than that of 
■'Maharashtra which could be proved from budget figures* 

Maharashtra has also suffered in other ways. For instaocey 
the area of Belgaum, Karwar, Nipani having half a- million popu- 
lation of Marathi-speaking people is compulsorily joined to Mysore 
or Kamatak against the expressed will of the people of that area 
and the Kamatak Government has already started the game of 
suppressing the Marathi language there, and enforcing the Kanarese 
or Kamataki language on the Marathi speaking people. Similarly, 
Eurhanpur in Nirnar district is also put into the Madhya Pradesh 
although it is a Marathi speaking area. In course of time, these 
Marathi speaking people would be assimilated by the Hindi people. 
So also, Sausar, Paiidhurna, Teegaon in the Chhindwara district, 
although Marathi speaking, are put into the Madhya Pradesh and 
also the Multai and Bhainsdesh Tahsils of the Betul district, 
in Marathwada also the Marathi speaking areas like Santpur 
and Bhalki have been consigned to the care of Kamatak or Mysore, 
The result of all these moves can be easily imagined. About 
border disputes when they arise, Pataskar, the present Governor 
of Madhya Predesh has suggested the formula of village being taken 
as unit, for deciding these disputes. This has been accepted every- 
where and recently also by the Andhra and Mysore States for their 
inter-provincial disputes about certain bordoi; aieas. But with 
regard to Maharashtra alone, the district is regarded as a unit so 
fJiat large areas of Marathi sneaking people could he consigned to 
the tender care of the adjoining language groups* All this definitely 
shows the hostility of the Congress High Command to wards 
Maharashtra, Is Maharashtra going to submit to it ? I think not . 

I have already mentioned before that Dr. Shyama- Prasad 
Slukherjee, the Supply Minister of the Central Government 
resigned his job in the first week of April 1950 as a protest against 
the Nehra-Liaquat Pact. 1 am sure this ex-President of the 
BBiidoo Mahasabha by Ms long association with Sarclar Patel 
must have developed hostile feeling for the Hindoo Mahasabha, 
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because as soon as he lesigned his job in the Minis try he tried to 
■finish the Hindoo Mahasabha by forming a new party under his 
own leadership. I have got a personal experience of this. While 
I was on tour as the President of the Hindoo Mahasabha in the 
months of July- August 1950, I was staying in Delhi. Shyaiha 
Prasad Mukherjee invited me to see him on the 31st of July or 
1st August 1950 in the house of Lala Jodhraj, the then 
Director of the Punjab National Bank. During this interview, 
Mahant Digvijayanath, prof. V. G. Deshapande, Capt. Kesheocha- 
andra, Ashutosh Lahiri and one or two other leaders of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha were present. In this inter'view. Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee requested me to wind up the Hindoo 
Mahasabha and join his new party which he was going 
to establish under his own leadership with the help of Mr. 
M.S.Golwalkar of the Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sahgh. 
I was very much surprised at the suggestion of Dr. Mukherje'e 
and I said to him, “ Your new party is just in the air yet. l4s 
programme also is not yet chalked out. How can I wind up an 
organised old party and join your new party under these conditions? 
It -will be highly improper to do so. Moreover, at preseilt, 
I am the leader of the Hindoo Mahasabha and I must know 
what will be my status after joining your party. ” On 
this Shyama Prasad said, ‘ ‘ Your leadership of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha is an indivitual question and should have no 
importance over a national question. ” On this I replied, 
“I entirely agree with your proposition. Individual 
question should always be relegated to the background 
before national question. There cannot be two opinions 
about this. But you say, you are going to establish a new 
party under your own leadership. Is this also not your 
individual question because under deomocratic pracitce, 
a leader is elected and not self-appointed. ” On this, 
Shyama Prasad Mukherjee was a little confused and I at 
once told him point blanc, I am not prepared to wind 
up an old party which has worked for the last 25 to 30 years 
and for which Pandit Malaviya, Lala Lajpatrai, Bhai 
Parmanand, Sawarkar, Dr. Munje> and you yourself have 
suffered. I emphatically tell you in the language of Churchill 
that- 1 have not become the President of the Hindoo Maha- 
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sabha to liquidate the organisation. ” Thus the attack 
on Hindoo Mahasabha was warded off at this time. 

I had not accepted the Presidentship of the Hindoo Malui- 
sabha only for the sake of honour. As a President 1 tonreci U.P,, 
Punjab, Patiala, twice or thrice, and carried on propaganda about 
the policvv and programme of the Hindoo Mahasabha among the 
public. I was also elected President of the Annual Session of the 
Hindoo Mahasabha held in Poona in December 1950. This session 
w^as attended b,y Master Tara Singh and Seth Eamkrishna Dalmia 
on a special invitation. A few days before this, Sardar Patel 
had died. A resolution to condole his death moved in the Sub» 
jocts Committee w-as rejected by a large majority; on account of 
this some top-ranking Hindoo Mahasabhites of Poona gave me? 
a notice that they would move that condolence resolution in the 
open session. Thus a sort of a deadlock arose. But to solve 
this deadlock, I persuaded the oppositioiusts not to be so relent- 
less and I told them that I would move that resolution of condo- 
lence myself as the President of the session. (It w^ould be quite 
relevant to state here that a resolution of condolence on the death 
of Sayajirao Gaikvrad, the progressive ruler of Baroda, moved in 
the Congress Session at that time w’^as opposed by this vei^ Sar- 
dar Patel). 

Another serious dispute arose in the Poona session of the 
Hindoo Mahasabha. The Primary membership of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha is open to only Hindoos meaning those who regard 
this Bharat as the holy land and father land. This definition 
includes Sikhs, Jains, Lingayats, Budhists living in India, Ai.ya- 
samajists, Biamhosamajists, Prarthana Samajists, Sanatanis 
and all other sects of Hindoos. This definition excludes tlie 
Christians, Jew^s, Parsis, Mohamedans, and Biidhists living out- 
side India, who cannot become primary members of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha. Some high placed Hindoo Sabha workers seriously 
thought in Poona that after partition, the primary membership 
of the Hindoo Mahasabha should be thrown open to non-Hindoos 
also for the convenience of political and legislative work. Some 
other highly placed members equally serlousi}' opposed this idea 
and there was passage at arms between the t^vo opposing groups 
threatening to break the Hindoo Mahasabha. This was avoided 


by deciding to hold a special session at Jaipur to discnss and tcs* 
decide this important question. 

As mentioned before, I toured the Punjab in August-Septeinber 
1950 and propagated the ideal of Akhand Hindustan openly in 
public meetings even at the bordei of Pakistan, Even the Con» 
less while passing the resolution accepting the division of 
the country had expressed a wish that the country should 
be again united. But the resolutions of the Congress 
are only for the purpose of tinne-serving. Pandit I^eliru 
did not like this forthright propaganda for Akhand Bharat even 
at the borders of Pakistan, and he censured this propaganda as 
being against the terms of the Nehru-Liaquat Pact. He said 
it was not proper that Dr. Khare was carrying on this propaganda 
even on the border of Pakistan in his usual pugnaceous and war- 
like manner: On the 15th August 1950, while hoisting the 
national flag at the Red Fort, Pandit Nehru abused the 
Hindoo Mahasabha by calling it communal, treacherous and 
disruptor of the country and threatened to sweep away 
the Hindoo Mahasabha by a broomstick. What a dignified 
language and what manliness ! One month and five days 
after this, i, e. exactly on the 20th September 1950, Pandit 
Nehru in his speech at the Nasik Congress thre a tened the 
Hindoo Mahasabha with destruction and said, ‘‘ We shall 
crush them even by causing blood-shed if necessary.” 
What a parody of Mahatmajl’s Ahimsa at the hands of his 
chief disciple ! And this Nehru is called a great prota- 
gonist of Panchshila. What an abuse of words ! 

ill my Pi‘esidential address at the Poona session of the Hindoo 
MHhasal)ha, I replied to Pandit Nehru and said, we refuse to 
be cowed down by such threats and we refuse to attach any 
importance to such stupid pacts like the Nehru- Liaquat 
Pact. It is our birth-right to carry on propaganda in favour 
of AJshand Bharat. This right is granted to us by the first article 
of our constitution. This article describes the territory of India 
as consisting of A, B and C States, Andaman, Nicobar islands 
and any other territories attached to India hereafter from time 
to time. ^ these territories' cahnot be as distant as 
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l^amasshatka or Timbaktu. These territories necessarily must 
be nearby to be attached to India. It is obvious that this 
definition is made to provide for the inclusion in India of Goa 
and Pondiehery in future. Therefore, what is legal for Goa and 
Pondiehery must be legal for Pakistan also. Law does not make 
any distinction.” In my speech I also emphasised the fact that 
to prevent propaganda in favour of Akhand Bhar;it was against 
article 19 of the Constitution. * 

further on, in my speech, I declared on the authority 
of Bluntschli and Grotius, the famous German and French 
thinkers that the partition of India was illegal. In their 
book ‘Theory of State’ they have said, “If a part of a country 
18 alienated the consent of the inhabitants of that part must 
be given as well as that of the whole State.” Lord Mount- 
batten also suggested plebiscite before partitiom. But 
the Congress ffigh Command rejected the suggestion, as 
they were anxious to grab power. It is worthwhile noting 
here that the ex-Govemor of Bengal, Mr. Cassey and ex-Under 
Secretmy of State for India xMr. Butler, have both condemned, 
the scheme of partition. 

In my Poona speech,! also described how this Indian Republic 
wliich I call Boyal EepvbUc, came into existence. One should 
hot be surprised that this republic is the result of the joint efforts 
of the Indian National Congress and British Imperialism, because 
the Congress was initially estabhshed by the Britishers to act 
as a safety valve to let off the steam generated by discontetit. 
This is a historical fact. Wedderbnm, Dufferin and Hume are 
the names of three famous Britishers who took prominent part 
in the establishment of the Indian National Congress. 

By and large, the Congress has perfonned the task for whidj 
it was originally established by the Brirash. In the beginning 
the Congr^s was in the hands of the Liberala who used to pass 
every year a resolution of loyalty to the British Emperor. It 
also used to pass resolutions demanding better education and a 
ihore libeial grant of services. The Congress began to change ite 
complexion from the year 1906-06 when the influence of .Lokma- 
nya' Tilak began to tell. Elak gave the goby to- the British oon- 
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Mion of fitness for Swaraj and said that ^^Swaraj is our biith« 
right and w'e shall not rest content till we achieve it.’' After 
the death of Tilak, when the Gandhian epoch beganj the language 
of change of heart of the rulers by self-suffering came into vogue 
Tliis was like a mendicant saint sitting on a spiked seat and obtain- 
ing a. couple of annas for that exhibition. Without a doubt, 
the Liberals as ■ well as the Gandhites were both beggars.- 
The Liberals used to appeal to the intelligence of the rulers 
by submitting reasoned applications for their consideration, 
and the Gandhites used to appeal to the sentiments of the 
rulers and create Compassion in their mind by the exhibi- 
tion of self-suffering. The Gandhites therefore could 
never think of driving out the British from the country by 
an armed revolt. Their demand for freedom therefore 
did not go beyond self- Government within the Empire. 
The Gandhites used to call it complete Independence ! This 
became evedent in the Congress Session at Lahore in Decembei^ 

1929. In this session Mahatma Gandhi moved the resolution of full 
IndcjpeiKhmce. To this resolution, revolutionary Subhash Chandra 
Bose suggested an amendment that full independence meant 
severance fr'om the British connection. But this amendment of 
Subhash Gliandra Bose was defeated as the Gandhian influence 
prevailed in the Congress, Later on, on the 9th of January 

1 930, Gandhi wrote an article in his paper ‘Young India * 
and defended his Lahore resolution on full independence 
by saying that “colonial self- Government was equivalent 
to complete independence. “ It is therefeore that Shri Indulal 
Yadnik, one time Secretary of Mahatma Gandhi has said in his 
l)Ook ‘ Gandhi as I know him " (mentioned in a previous chapter) 
that it was a sin to connect the sacred word independence with 
Gandhi's hyj)ocritical resolution passed af Lahore, Gandhtji did 
nqt want revolutionaries believing in armed revolt in the 
Congress, either on account of his principle of AUmsa 
or non-violence or on account of his friendliness 
towards the British. He weeded them out from the 
Congress in Bengal where many revolutionaries 
were members and office bearers of the Congress 
organisation. Gandhiji ordered one of his Secretaries 
Erlshaadas to go to ^ Bengal and to find out the names 


of revolutionaries' who were members of , the Congress in 
Bengal" and inform them, to Mm by letters.. Naturally, 
these letters fell into the hands of the Government and thus 
the , revolutionaries were automatically discovered to the 
Government. This fact was disclosed with some passion 
and displeasure by Shri. N. N. Sarkar, the then Law Member 
of the Government of India in the Central Assembly in 
1935-36. It is well known that, later on, i. e. in 1939, 
Subhash Chandra Bose was expelled from the Congress on 
account of Gandhiji's "machinations. Therefore I emphati- 
cally say that the Gandhian Congress played the part of a 
safety valve as designed originally by the British. 

Just as Rajgopalachariar, as mentioned before, met the 
then Governor of Madras, Lord Erskine, before forming 
ministries in the provinces under the Government of India 
Act 1935 Jawaharlal Nehru went to England in April 1949 
to consult the British Government when it was decided by 
the Constituent Assembly that India would be a Republic. 
The Indian Independence Act passed by the British Parliament 
in July 1947 was based upon the Westminster Statute 
on Dominion Status. As suggested in this Statute, a Common- 
wealth Conference was held in London in April 1949 attended by 
the Prime Ministers or representatives of England, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 
The request made by India to allow her to remain in the Common- 
wealth inspite of being a republic, was considered by this Common- 
wealth Conference consisting of the above mentioned 8 nations of 
the Commonwealth, It recorded a iresolutuon in which important 
points were as follows 

(1) This Conference notes the desire of India communicated 
to it by India that India wants to remain as a mem]>er of the 
Commonwealth inspite of the fact that its Constitution is 
based on India being a Republic, 

(2) India has juriher informed this Conference that in order to 
enable her to remain in the Commonwealth^ India is prepared to 
regard the British Sovereign as the head of the CmmmnweaUh^ and^ 
the ce 7 itre round which all Commonwealth countries could gather. 
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(3) The other nations of the Commonwealth whose membership 
of the Commonwealth continues as before, have alJow'ed India 
to remain in the Commonwealth on the above conditions. 

Prime Minister Nehru himself brought this about by going 
to England immediately before declaring India a Republic. To 
accept the British Sovereign even as a symbolic head of the Common- 
wealth and thus of India voluntarily, depreciates the very quality 
of the Indian Independe^ice, It is regrettable that this very 
Nehro who had spent his whole life in ridiculing the 
Commonwealth should fall so low and decide to remain in 
it willingly. Therefore, the shrewd Sir Winston Churchill, 
ex-Prime Minister of Britain and leader of the opposition 
at that time welcomed this proposal atonce and said 
that this proposal enhanced the prestige of the British 
monarch in the whole world. 

The object of Britain to confer dominion status or 
colonial Self-Government on India was thus fulfilled with 
the co-operation of the Indian National Congress, which 
performed its function of a safety valve originally designed 
by the British. Mr. Clement Attlee who was the Prime 
Minister of Britain at this time had clearly said in one of 
his speeches delivered at the time, “England had conferred 
independence upon India, Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon 
to create a powerful front to fight communism No 
Congress leader including Nehru has criticised or expressed his 
disagreement with this speech of Mr. Attlee. On the contrary, 
as soon as the Russian leaders Bulganin and Khruschev left India 
after being feted and flattered. Pandit Nehru in his tour in 
Houth India, towards the end of December 1955 bitterly criticised 
the Indian Communist Party in his speeches and unequivocally 
condemned foreign communism. On account of this, the British 
newspapers who expressed their serious displeasure against Nehru 
were pleased. Intelligent readers will thus realise the hidden 
meaning of the pronouncements of Attlee and Nehru. 

From the speech of Mr. Attlee the British Prime Minister, 
mentioned in the last paragraph, it would be clear that although 
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India was fully independent in the matter of internal administra* 
tion, in the matter of defence it was still aligned with the nations 
comprising the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth bond could 
have no other meaning. Prof. A. B. Keith, greatest authority 
on politics and constitution also holds the same view. India 
cannot declare war ormake peace mith foreign nations without the 
consent of Great Britain. If India did it would he a breach of 
the Westminster Statute and it would mean seceding out of the 
Commonwealth, Therefore, our Foreign Department is not called 
the Foreign Affairs Department, but it is called External Affairs 
Department as India is in the Commonwealth. The flag of our 
ships is also St. George’s Cross with a small picture of the National 
Flag of India in the upper left corner. 

For the reasons mentioned in the last paragraph, India’s 
remaining a member of the British Cammonwealth of nations is 
not very desirable. Hindoo Mahasabha is the only organisation 
which has unequivocally condemned India’s remaining in the 
Cammonwealth in a resolution as early as May 1949. Many other 
Congress and non-< ongress politicians also do not like India’s 
remaining in the Commonwealth. The names of some of them 
are as' follows : Dr. Pattabhi Sitaraniayya, H. V. Kamath, 
Laxminarayan Sahu, Saratehandra Bose, Jai Prakash Narayan, 
Acharya Narenda Deo and Maul ana Hasrat Mohani. But 
Haradar Patel and Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant w^ere very 
happy by this decision of India to remain in the Commonwealth. 
Their joy \ras boundless so much so that Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant once said tluit India had not joined the Commonwealth, but 
the Commonwealth had joined India. A fly sitting on a moving 
wheel thinks that the wheel is moving by its Weight ! Pandit 
Pant’s contention is so ridiculous. It must be said to the 
credit of Pandit Nehru that he has frankly said, “If you 
talk above BIrtish Imperialism and the rest today, I do 
not think that you are 100 per cent wrong because there is 
a bit of it left'’. 

In my Presidential speech atthePooi)a Session of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha I had bitterly criticised the Nehm-J^iaquat Pact of 
8th April 1950 I said, “This pact will never solve the question 
<.)f East Bengal Hindoos because I am fully aw are of the attitude 
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of the Muslim Leaguers towards the Hindoos’’. Some of my 
friends were trying to form a ministry in the Central Provinces 
and Berar under my leadership after the resignation of the Congress 
Ministry in 1939 after the outbreak of the War, There were 9 
or to Muslim League members in the C. P. Legislative Assembly. 
I contacted them to get their support for my leadership and I 
entered into correspondence with Mohammed Ali Jinnah also.'^ 
In my correspondence, I tried to woo Jinnah with two objects, 
one of them being to get his support for my leadership and the 
second being to probe into his mind with regard to the Hindoos. 
I bis correspondence made it dear that Jinnah was an irreconcil- 
able person and it was impossible to bring about a compromise 
with him. I therefore gave up the attempt in disgust. This corres- 
pondence was lying somewhere in old papers along with some 
correspondence made with some other leaders of the Cangress 
find other parties from 1939- H). All this corresj)ondence was 
seized bj' the C. P. Police after the assassination of Gandhi when 
my house in Nagpur was searched on the 13th February 1948. 
That correspondence wnth Jinnah and some correspondence about 
Gandhi and other Cangress leaders has not yet been returned to 
me. This is very surprising because it had no concern with the 
assassination of Gandhi. It has not yet been returned to me 
because at the time of the search some of my enemies in the 
Congress were in high office. They must have destroyed it 
becatise it was derogatory to the Congress leaders, or they might 
have kept it. Who knows ? This amounts to theft, but what 
can be done about this when high officers are concerned in it ? 

I hfive learnt that my correspondence with Jinnah has fallen 
into the hands of some of my political adversaries w'ho may publish 
some of it when convenient to their purpose, and try to establish 
that T filso followed the policy of Muslim appeasement. But nobody 
should be carried away by this false propaganda. 

In this chapter I have quoted some extracts from the corres- 
pondence that took i.)iaGe between Mr. Jinnah, the Goveimor- 
Generfd of Pakistan, and Sir P'rancis Mudie, the Governor of West 
Punjab. That will show what sentiments the Muslim League 
harboured about the Hindoos and Sikhs. It is well known that 
all Hindoos and Sikhs have been . turned, out from West Pakistan. 
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It is certain that the same is going to happen in East 
Pakistan also. I had therefore emphatically declared in my speech 
in Poona 8 years ago, that the Nehru-Liaquat pact could ncTer 
solve the problem ofEast Bengal Hindoos. Pakistan would never 
follow the pact and the Hindoos would have to leave their ancestral 
homes in East Bengal. This is happening as every one will see 
from everyday news published in newspapers. This has also 
l>een admitted by Meherchand Khanna, the Rehabilitation 
Minister in the Central Government. It is regrettable 
that inspite of all these happenings the dope of secularism is 
still gripping the minds of Congressmen. Congressmen 
realise what is happening but they have no courage to apply the 
proper remedy. This would be clear by coating an extract from 
a speech in Parliament made hy Pandit Nehru on the 17th March 
1950 before the Nehru-Liaquat Pact was signed. Said Nehru, 

We agreed to the constitution of Pakistan by the partition ol 

India because of a variety of things that had happen previou- 
sly. We did not accept it at any time on the basis of a two- 

nation theory It was clearly understood that 

those communities which became the minority communities on 
this side or that must have the fullest protection and the fullest 
security for their lives, otherwise the \v hole structure which, we 
had built up collapsed, the whole basis of it went. Therefore, 

even Mahatma Gandhi the great protagonist of non- 
violence when he was alive had said, If the Pakistan 
Government failed to protect the Hindoos in East Bengal# 
the Government of India must take up this question. If 
the Government of India declares war on Pakistan for its 
failure to protect the Hindoos in East Bengal, I shall give 
my blessings to it. In spite of all these facts, we are 
witnessing the miseries and insults to which our brother n 
are subjected in East Bengal with open eyes. Nay^ 
even when they are slaughtered and their women outraged, we 
look on with complete impotence. Why ? Because we are In 
the commonwealth. So, how can one member in the conuoon- 
weaith fight with another member and that too without the permi- 
ssion of Great Britain ? In a nutshell, we have tied our own 
hands and feet. It is a great misfoftune which will never mid 
tinlesii the Congress ends. 
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I liad referred to the situation in Nepal also in my speech 
at Poona, because at this time the Congress organisation was 
interfering in the politics of Nepal, and Communist China had 
annexed Tibet to the Communist empire. Altough India was 
bound by the policy of neutrality with regard to the internal 
administration of Nepal, Maulana Azad had bitterly criti- 
cised the administration in Nepal. It was remarkable 
that this self-same Maulana did not utter a word of dis- 
approval about the atrocities commited on the Hindoos 
of East Bengal by Pakistani Musalmans, and on the Hindoos 
o Hydrabad by the Razakars. In my speech I had 
suggested to the Congress that the time to interfere in Nepal 
was imt propitious then, although there was no democracy 
ut the oppressive rule of the Ranas in Nepal. I made it 
c ear in my speech that I was also a protagonist of demo- 
cracy and did not favour the rule of the Ranas in Nepal. 
But it was not proper to interfere in Nepal at that time, 
because the instability created by such interference would 
facilitate the advent of communism in Nepal from Tibet. 

The congress press ertieised me as reactionary and a protagonist 
of Ranashahi, on account of my speech. But this did not prevent 
the happening of what was apprehended by me, because the 
Nepalese Communist leader, Dr. K. Y. Singh who had fled into 
Tibet was allowed to enter into Nepal, Tibet had already become 
communist and conimimist China had begun to claim some part 
of India as a part of China. It is said that a new map prepared 
by communist China showed Nepal, Bhootan, Sikkim, Badri- 
kedar, Darjeeling, and the Terrai of Assam totalling a territory 
of about 57,000 square miles as territory of China. Questions 
were put about this in Parliment, but Nehru denied any know- 
ledge. ^ho can say that if China actually demanded this terri- 
tory from India, Nehru would not yield to the demand for the sake 
of world peace n>ml PanohsUla, Indians beware ? 

• In this connection^ it will be quite interesting to quote some 
relevant extracts from a book ^ Nehfu UTilitnitcd ^ written by 

A. N. Bali with apologies to him. Says A. N. Bali, 

With strategic control over Sikkim and Bhootan, India might be 
able to promote economic development of these regions, and to 
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bring Nepal under its influence to complete the 
in the north. Nehru is not capale of taking such a loi _ 
and this criticism of his policy towards Nepal is . 

lively interest taken in Nepal affairs by Maulaiia A/.arh JNt ^ 
private adviser, points to another possible motive. 

Hindoo State where Christian Missionaries and Mus itn _ ‘ ^ 
are not permited to ply their trade of apostatising m “ ^ 

evers. Such a religious State on the northern boundary oi -i 
secular State can be a danger to the latter and must therelue 

be transformed into a new shape by hook or by Tii«+ife 

Committees, one in the old Madhya Pradesh headed by J stne 
Niyogi and the other in the Madhya Bharat headed by Justnc 
Rege were appointed by the respective Government to 
into the effect of conversions of Hindoos to _ 

Christianity and Islam, upon their loyalty to India. 
committees have submitted very reasoned am i ,'1 

reports, throwing light on this question. But the _ 

of India is so blinded by secularism that it has 
reports to the waste paper basket. Itishearteiung onoo 

that the Government of India has very recently banned the entry 

of Foreign Missionaries into the backward Adiwasi areas, im ^ 
shows the correctness of the Hindoo Sabha policy. Anotnei 
quotation from the same book of A. N. Bali will justify the 
tioiis made in these to important reports consigned to t 
paper basket by the Government of India. Bali says in im kio v 
“Writing in the Statesman about India’s eastern liontki, 

Shri Prakash, ex-Governor of Assam analysed Assam’s marntoid 
prohiems and inade a revelation that the inf Inena^ of ehnstiaml y 
iiad promoted political alienness of an almost anti-national mitiin 
and that this had created a problem the non-Chfistians 
as well as the State and the country/’ ThivS opinion based upon 
observations is expressed by a Congressman of high status and 
reputation and conforms to .the findings given by these two Coiiuiiit- 
tees and also throws and oblique light upon wliyMaulana Azad 
intnrfcred in Nepal. The ideal of Mavlana w.v 
and Nepal was frankly a Hindoo State, It a])p(*ars tlu-ittwcn tin* 
rtutiarks made by Bhri Prukash, a great friend of Nc^hrii hinisidf, 
oarry iv.) weight, because Nehru has love for everyth iug non* 1 1 linloo 
I i ke ksla m and Chnstianity and nothing but ha.t'r4*d f< sr everything 
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Hindoo* Nehru has yielded to tlio demand of the Christian 
Nagas by giving them a Centrally-administered State under the 
supervision of not the Home Department of the Government , of 
India but of the External Affairs Department, which in effect 
really amoimts to setting up a separate Nagaland. The Nagas 
are taking advantage of this to create more difficulties for. the 
Assam Government and to jeopardise the safety of that 
province. It is given out by the Assam Government itself 
tha,'t the Nagas are entering. Pakistan to seek its help to create 
further troubles for India. The Muslims of East Pakistan are 
also infiltrating into the adjoining areas of Assam through the 
Sylhet district of East Pakistan^ with a view to create a Muslim 
majority there and demand the attachment of that area to 
Pakistan. But with regard to such matters, howsoever distres- 
sing they may be, Nehru is impervious, and also impotent. 

My apprehensions aboxit Nepal expressed in my Poona 
speech have come out true as will be evident by a further 

quotation from A. N. Balks book ^ Nehru Unlimited' 

**The British Government defended India not at the foothills 
of the Himalays but at thehigh plateauof Tibet, That Tibet 
has now gone under Communist influence, and Pandit Nchni 
has been looking with folded hands and serene look on the whole 
situation ns it has developcxl. The measures taken by India 
to rop(> ill Hikkim and Bhutan into the country's defence system 
may have giv<m pleasure to people, bnt their real military 
value is practically nib Nepal was the one country which could 
prove a ninmg ally of India and keep watch on our northern frontiers 
Hcu’ war-llke population should have been trained to defend Nopal 
and indirectly India against communist invasion from the north. 
The hands of her rulers shouklhave been strengthened and natural 
defence of the country made formidable by military enginecrB* 
but tlie way in which I'^andlt Nehru has proceeded to do so is just 
the wrong way . He hm unwittingly 'helped to create conditions 
of anafchy and chaos in NepaL His attempts to confer the benefits 
of democracy of the latest 1951 .model to a people who have lived 
in utter igfloranoa anci illiteracy for, centuries will result in nothing 
but troubles. Trouble suppressed 'at one place breaks out at 
another and Pandit Nehru' has now ta„.use his army and police m 
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order to keep peace in an independent country which was able 
to suppress these troubles unaided before Pandit Nehru intervened 
in her affairs. The class of people Pandit Nehru is Bupporting is 
just the class which is inclined towards leftist and communist 
ideologies rather than towards the right. To strengthen elements 
which ideologically may be favourable to the possible invaders 
from the north, amounts to initiating a process of softening up 
the country which will facilitate her going under quicklj'. . . . . 
, . . . . Lake Manas Sarovar, the holiest of the holies oi the 
Hindoos is now occupied by the Communists. With new 
advances in aeronautical technology, the Russians can easily 
dominate the two countries, India aiid China, with their air power 
bases in Tibet. India has every reason to be disturbed by the 
X)rospect of a Russian base at her next door step.’’ 

The special session of the Hindoo Mahasablia was held at 
Jaipur in April 1951, about 4 months after tlie Poona session. 
I was elected to Preside over this session also. While going to 
attend this session by rail from Delhi to Jaipur, a funny incident 
took place at Alwar. The train stopped at the xAlv^ar station at 
an unearthly hour about 3 or 4 A,M. But I saw about a thousand 
people collected on the station at that hour. As soon as the train 
stopped, two police sub -inspectors entered my compartment. 
The fellow travellers in my compartment naturally thought that I 
was to be arrested. I also thought the same way. Therefore, 
as soon as I saw the Sub-Inspectors, I welcomed them and said, 
'"Here I am”. The police officers laughed a little and said, '‘No 
Sir, there is nothing like what you are imagining. We have come 
hero to return your pistol w'hich was seized from your bungalow 
in Alwar during the search that took place after th(^ aBsassination 
of Gandhi.” I immediately said, 'T will not t ike posB<‘ssion of 
this pistol here, because I have no licence. You arc policaunen. 
Who can trust you '? You will hand over the pistol to me liere and 
latr‘r on arrest me for carrying a pistol without licence.” The 
])ul!ce ofTicer replied, “How can that happen. We arc returning” 
tills pistol, to you under the orders of the Government of India. 
I said, 'dJ HO, you sign such a statement and give it to me. Then 
I may bo j-if>le to take possession of the pistol.” The policemen 
ugreod ;uifl I took possession of the pistol. The crowds also felt 
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very much relieved and the station .resounded with cries of 

i. ,e.' victory. ■ * 

After I returned to Nagpur from Jaipur, I informed tii4 
District Magistrate, all that happened at Alwar, and formally 

applied for a licence for the pistol. The District Magistrate not 
only rejected my application, but asked me to deposit the pistol 
with the Nazar, and informed me that an enquiry was being held 
whether I was a fit person for granting a licence ©r not, as if the 
enquii-y held against me from 1948 to 1951 was not enough. What 
autocracy and what insult not mine alone, but under the special 
circumstances, even of the Government of India. I immediately 
realised that this must have happened at the instance of the then 
Homo Minister Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra. After this, ouie 
day, 1 accidentally mot him in the Hitavada offtce at a tea party 
where I took him to task, but it was of no avail. Therefore I 
wrote to Shri C. llajgoxcalachaiiar, the then Home Minister of the 
Government of India and acquainted him with all that had 
hapfiencd about the pistol and complained to him that the C. P: 
Government was ignoring even the orders of the Government of 
India. This letter had the desired effect. I believe the Central 
Government must have taken the C. P. Government to task, because 
after this letter to Rajgopalaehariar, I was immediately given 
the licence and the pistol also. This illnatraies how congressmen 
ill authority take revenge upon or insult their political adversaries. 

The sj)eciality about the Jaipur session was that the President 
of the .session was taken in a procession in the chariot of the Deity 
of Jaipur and the procession was accompanied by many noblemen 
on foot. This session had been called to decide the question of 
iwlinitting non-Hindoos as primary members in the Hindoo Maha- 
.sabha. In the Poona session the Mahasabha was on the breaking 
point duo to this vexed question. But at Jaipur, the opposing parties 
aiTived amicably ht a compromise. Is was decided that non- 
Hindoos could not be admitted as primary members in the Hin- 
doo Mahasabha organisation, but as they were citizens of Bharat, 
Hindoo Sabha would give and t^kfe their oo-operaton in civic 
and political institutions. That nleant that non-Hindoos could 
become members of the Legislative and Municipal parties formed 
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by the Hindoo Maliiisabha members. Thus the danger to the 
Hindoo Blahasahha was averted at Jaipur, But uEfortuixately, 
later on in October 1951 the Bhaiatiya Jana Sangh by deeidiog to 
admit non-Hindoos as primary members into its orgaBisation 
ereated a split among the Hindoo nationalists* 

Many people of Ahvar attended the Jaipur session and they 
reg arded my services at Alwar as Prime Minister by presenting 
me with a fine sword. In the Poona session, it had been decided 
to preseiit me with a purse of 70,000 rupees on the occasion of 
my 70 th birthday which fell in the Jaipur session. But I had 
to be satisfied pnly with 17,000 rupees instead of 70,000. It 
must be said that there was great phonetic similarity between 
these two figures. This shows how the Hindoo community is 
yet backward in safeguarding its own interests. Even so, a real 
Hindoo should never get disappointed. Patience and perse ver- 
;< axice are virtues which are necessary for success, and Hindoo 

nationalists must cultivate these viifiies and should not be impa- 
tient to capture political power. Hindoo Mahasabha must be 
continued and strengthened because its idealism has after all 
some effect on the Congress. Moreover on account of the exis- 
tence of the Hindoo Mahasabha, Muslim appeasement also is 
somewhat held in check. Hindoo Mahasabha also must continue 
for the ideal of united India, meaning undivided India or Akhanci 
Bharat. 

I want to remind all Hindoo nationalists here of wdxat Savar- 
kar said on the 12th of May 1952 on the occasion of the celebration 
of the establishment of the secret society named Abhinava Bhaiiit 
established by Mm when he w^asyetiu his teens to achieve 
He said, ''Throe-fourth of Bharat has become . 

Bemenibcr, when the Great Shivaji established an indopc‘ud(^nt. 
Hindoo liingdon by fighting against the Moghuls, it consisted 
onfy of 5 or' 6 districts. Today, you are ruling over a territory 
irhich %vas never under your influence for the last 1,000 xyum. 
Why should those who hold tlueefourth of Bharat he afraid pf 
thos(‘ wlio hold only on^^-fourth of it. Learn to speak boldly 
nnd firmly, which will bring to their Honses the p<‘Ople of 
tk* reuiaining one fourth of , India. The new^ gcmomtioii 
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mxi^t lu\ow who {ire friends and who are enemies^ 
f.hey also lanst know how the independence of three- 
f0yi*th oi India was achieved and how the remaining one fourth 
of Jndia was lost. No Hindu patriot should be {ifraid to speak 
publicly his mind about partition and how it came into existence, 
in our religious functions, when we are enjoined to leeite the 
sacred hymn containing the name of the Indus river, shall we 
desist from doing so merely because it would hurt the fetdings 
of Pakistfinis. The Bacre<i history of Bharat is associated for 
thousands of ycJirs with the name of the Indus river. There 
could be no Hindoo without Sindhu. Oui* ancestors performed 
sacrifices, composed the Upanishadas on the banks of the Sindh u 
or Indus river. This Sindh u belongs to us. How can we forget 
it. It is well know'u that in his last days Shivaji Mahjiraj wm 
thinking of capturing Banatixs, the holy city of the Hindoos. 
His descendants took their horses from the banks of the Bhima, 
to drink water on the banks of the Siadhu. Sadashivrao Bhau 
Peshwii literally hammered the Moghul throne and broke it into 
pieces. It is n^grettable that now a days, anti-national elements 
have got an upper hand. I declare here that even if the whole 
of India sleeps, Maharashtra will rise again and reeai>ture Sindhu^ 
Oh sacred Sindhu, how can we forget you/’ 

It IB clear from the foregoing paragraph that Veer Savarkar* 
placed before the country, the ideal of Akhand Bharat in his force- 
ful language. Some people might ridicule this ideal and call it 
fantastic and unattainable* It is quite relevant here to remember 
that Pandit Nehru also ridiculed the ideal of Pakistan as fantastic 
and emphatically declared in his speeches that, what of one Jinnah, 
a thousand dinnaha eould not take it from him* But ultimately what 
I'lappened ! dinnah took Pakistan on a plate from Nehru and, 
while doing so, even the crease of his trousers was not disturlicd 
and Nehru consented to it, eating all ..his former words of boast’ 
and bravado. There is nothing stable or a settled fact in politics. 
As a result of the last war some new nations like Yugoslavia md 
Chechoslovakia have been born in Europe* The Jews who roamed^ 
in''wildeme»s for about two thousand years have established an 
independent Jewish State in Palestine of which nobody ever dreamt 
before* The course of history always changes# Who knows- 
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that it will not do so in India and unite the two separated parts 
of India again ! : 

; ; Pandit Nehru the Prime Minister of India always describes 
the Hindoos as communal and - reactionary and what not. He 
falsely blames the Hindoos for bringing about the establishment 
of Pakistan. It is well known that the Hindoos and the Hindoo 
Mahasabha never consented to the establishment of Pakistan. 
This was born, or brought into existence by the conspiracy of the 
trio, viz., the British Government, the Congress and the Muslim 
League. Because Nehru cannot disprove this historical truth, he 
is very much irritated at the mention of the name of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha or Hindoo nationalism. He begins to jump as if an 
ant has got into his pant, and begins to rave against the Hindoo 
Mahasabha almost like a mad man, and praises his policy of Muslim 
appeasement which ultimately led to the establishnieJlt of Pakis- 
tan. Becently, in pursuance of this policy of appeasement, he 
blamed the Provincial Governments for not pampering the Urdu 
language although Urdu is a State language in Kashmir and recogr 
nised in Andhra. But Pandit Nehru wants that the Urdu Language 
should be recognised all over India, in Delhi, in Bihar, and in Uttar 
Pradesh also; There are many people who speak Punjabi, Tamil 
and Marathi in Delhi. If UMu must be compulsorily used in 
Delhi, w’-hy not these three languages ? They are also Indian 
languages. Pandit Nehrii calls Urdu an Indian language. It 
may be so, but it has led to the division of India arid if pampered 
Will again lead to the same result. Pandit Nehru shows so much 
solicitude for the Urdu language, but does not allot a Kseparato 
pinvince each to the Marathi and Gujarathi hmgnages. 

. Pandit Nehru wanks /‘that the mmority meaning Mnslhns 
must be treated fairly ari^ justly. Nobody not even tiie Hindu 
Mahasabha wants to do _ otherwise. Blit P«andit Nehiafs IdcMis 
of a just treatment are very strange. ' He says 'that the Musfirrm 
must themselves express th^ feeling of being justly and fairly 
treated. This means giving the trump-card in their Iiamls am! 
Tfvill lead^ to Islamisatipri of 'the' idiriinistration which nobody, not 
even the' Congressmen, will like. *' 

The Clongress has lbego]i to. crack. Pandit Nehrn is upset 
hj this and recfjntly has the raual drania of threatening to 
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res%n with the usual result. On the 12th of May 1968, a secret 
rneeting of the All India Congress Committee ■was held in Delhi 
to consider the dcfecsts in the Congress: Up to now nobody could 
criticise Nehru at all about anything. He was looked upon as 
an infallible God. It is a heartening sign that in this secret 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee the Congress High 
Command was impeached by some members of the Congress. 
Even Nehru was not spared and had to hear criticism about himself. 
This had never happened before. It appears that the glamour of 
Nehru ’s name is fading away and will not help hereafter to keep 
the Congress together. The cheques on past sacrifices have now 
decayed and become obsolete. Even Congressmen, specially in 
Uttar Pradesh, Nehru’s own province have begun to realise the 
danger of Pandit Nchru’.s policy of Muslim appeasement. It is 
rumoured that last year, when the Gita was burnt at the Aligarh 
University, tlie Prime Minister of Uttar Pradesh Sampum'anand 
threatened to destroy that University. At long last, the majority 
of Coagrassmen will be disillusioned and after Nehru, the Congress 
it.self is likely to accejrt the ideology of the Hindoo Mahasabha. 
Mrs. Suidiadra Joshi, the President of the Delhi Provincial Congress 
Committee di.sclosed in the A, I. C. C. meeting held about the 12th 
May 1968 in Delhi, that many Congressmen held views similar 
to those of the Bharatiya Jana Sangha. , This is a pointer. Even 
the cry of Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai (Victory to Mahatma Gandhi) 
is not going to prevent this happening. Because true Mstorf 
is unfolding itself. 

Pyartilal one of the Secretaries of Gandhi has recently puhl- 
ished a book named * Last Phase *. This hook pertains to the 
last eight years of Qandhiji’s life and throws a ray of light on 
many things shrouded in mystery and darkness. IVom this book 
it appeans that Gandhiji had a presentiment of meeting liis death 
by an a-ssassin’s bullet and he gave expression to this sentiment 
about 24 hours before ho was actually shot. People may regard 
Gandhi as a seer or a saint on account of this but an inference 
could be legitimately drawn from this fact of Gandhi’s pre.senti- 
ment dinclosed in this book, that Gandhiji was conscious of his 
guilt in causing a tremendous harm to the interests of Bharat by 
his futile attempt to secure abiding Indo^Pakistan friendship by 
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tEe.gift of Rs. 55 erores to Pakista-n for which, he imdertook a 
fast unto death. This consciousness of his guilt must have Jed 
Gandlii tO; give expression to his presentiment. For instanecj, if a. 
person approaches somebody who has committed theft^ he is afraid, 
that, that person may have come after him, perhaps to search him 
or arrest him,., , So people need not be obsessed with the idea tliat 
Gan.dhi was a» man of God and had done great good to the country. 

From page 766 of Volume li of this book ‘'Last Phase it 
appears that to one of his attendants wlio was massaging his head 
about 24 hours before his death, Gandhi said, '' If I die l>y a 
lingering illness, nay even by as much as aboil or a pimple, it will 
be your duty to proclaim to the w orld, even at the risk of making 
people angry with you that I was not a man of God that I ciaimed 
to be. If you do this, it will give my spirit peace.’" TMsfrank 
admission of Gandhi just before his death shows that he posed 
all his life to be a man of God which he was really not. In common 
language this is what is called hypocracy. But it must be said to 
the credit of Gandhiji that in his last days, he wanted to disabuse 
the public mind of any exhalted notions formed there about him 
self. I have got the supreme satisfaction of having unconseiousty 
done this duty enjoined by Gandhiji in his last words, and giving 
peace to his soul, by publishing my political memoirs or autobio- 
graphy. 


CHAPTER XVIIl 


ELECTIONS TO PARLIAMENT 1952 AND CASE 
AGAINST PANDIT NEHRU 

Soon aftor the Jaipur Session of the Hindoo Mahasabha, 
g('iiciai oleetioiiH to tlie ParUaraeut as well as the Provincial 
Legif-l.ifivo Assisnihlics came on the horizon. The Hindoo Maha- 
sabhii ai»tK>Tnt<-d a Pai'liamentivry Board and announced its pro- 
grannne and manifesto. The Hindoo Mahasabha had no where any 
strong organisation and was al)Solutely lacking in funds. In 
this situation, it was decided to concentrate all the efforts in 
some area where tiu- public opinion appeared to be somewhat 
favourabh' to the Hindoo Mahasabha. Madhya Bharat was 
snoi» a {vlaec where (hmeral Seerctar3’’ V. G. Deshpande w'as 
aji}K)inti‘d to make arrangements for the elections. He created 
41 favourabh' sitiuition there with the help of the local Hindoo 
llalmsabha workr i'.-i iis well as Sardar Angre. 

I fiisolorm-d Utl ar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal, Punjab and address- 
ed public meetings to propsigate the ideology of the Hindoo Maha- 
sahha. The meetings were very largely attended, but I found 
n(»wher<‘ any strong organisation of the Hindoo Mahasabha. 
The sanu^ .situation obtained also in Maharashtra and C. P. and 
Berar. Although I had visited Madras city for Hindoo Sabha 
work once or twice laTore, I had not toured that area. I therefore 
d<»oick,*d to tdiur the Tamilnad in October 1951. Probably I loft 
Nagpui" for this tour on or about the Ist of October 1951. Some 
l*e(>ph' «iaine to see me at my residence before I embarked 
on my tour. I just ciisually mentioned to them that Linquat Ali 
Ivhan, the Prime Minister of Pakistan who used always to raise a 
closed fist against. India in public mootings, now-a days appeared 
to have cooled down a bit. I would not be surprised therefore 
if a fanat ic Muslim finished him. I went to Madras by plane and 
from there I went to Madura, Qopichettipalayam, Trichinapalli. 
liumbhakonam and some other places, either by car or train. 
Thousands of |HJopl© attended pubMc ratings everywhere. 
I «i8ed to 8}»ak in English which was being immediately translated 
into Tamil by a Tamil friend. . I stayed in Tanjpre on the 16th pf 
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October 1951 and heard on the radio there that Liaquat Ali Khan 
had been murdered. 

I never thought that the casual prophecy made by me at Nagpnr 
would be so soon fulfilled. Communists tried to create some trouble 
in that day’s meeting in Tanjore. They asked me several questions 
before the meeting began. One of the questions was why 
Godse killed Gandhi. I replied, ''Why do you ask me this question ? 
You go to Godse and ask him”. The questioners were silenced by 
this answer and the meeting went on smoothly. Towards the end 
of this tour, I addressed a meeting in Madras also on the Beach 
where come Congressmen tried to create some trouble but did 
not succeed. 

After returning from this tour, to Nagpur, i decided as a Pre- 
sident of the Hindoo Mahasabha to stand On the Hindoo Maha- 
sabhaticket as ^ candidate for the election to the House of the People 
from Nagpur. Viewing the situation and the trend of public opinion 
I was ceitain that I would be defeated, but inspite of this, I 
decided to stand as not to do so would have arnounted to running 
ixway from the contest. Nothing but a sense of duty compelled 
me to undergo this trouble and suffer the financial loss involved. 
In these circumstances, two or three prominent members of the 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh saw me at my x’esidence aiid requested me 
not to contest the election. They said, " Doctorsaheb, jon arc 
sure to be dtfeated; please therefore do not involve yourself in 
this trouble. There is every likelihood of a Jana Sangh candidate 
being successful. Please therefore letire from the conflict, 

I said, "lam not at all under the delusion of being elected. I am 
sure that neither I nor the Janasangh candidate will be elected. 
I am the President of the Ali India Hindoo Mahasabha and ordina- 
lily if I do not contest from this constituency of Nagpur, it will be 
harmful to the reputation of the Hindoo Mahasabha. It will there- 
fore be proper for the Bharatiya Jana Sangh not to set up a can- 
didate for this seat, and support me. But I may* tell you that oven 
if you set up a candidate against me, I will ’fight the election/* 
Perhaps this apjiealed to the'JanasanghiteB who ■ saw a*nd ibe 

Jana Hangh'did not set up a candidate, and 1 was assured thai 
the’ Jana Sangh would Support me. ' ''«• 
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, The constituency for the House of the People is very large froih 
Avhich 8 or 9 members for the Provincial Legislative Assembly al^e 
returned. Bharatiya Jana Sangh had set up its candidates for 
the Provincial Legislative Assembly for all these 8 or 9 constituenr 
cies. The Hindoo Mahasabha therefore did not set up any candid- 
ates from these constituencies to oppose the Jana Sangh oandidatesj 
but decided to give its support to the Jana Sangh candidates. 
During the hustle and bustle of the Election, Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee, the President of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh visited 
Nagpur for propaganda and he issued a statement in the press over 
his signature supporting my candidature, and asking the people to 
vote for me. But this did not happen. My experience about the 
Jana Sangh was quite the contrary. 

The night before the polling day in a constituency, Shq 
Eambhau Manohar, my friend, and a candidate of Jana Sangh for 
election to the Provincial Assembly from the Dhantoli-Sitabuldi 
area came to my house along with a J ana Sangh worker and demand 
ed from me a sum of Rs. 500 the half share of Rs. 1, 000 for polling 
expenses in the morning. I gladly handed over the amount but) 
I was surprised in the morning not to see any posters of mine on the 
polling booth. When I expressed my displeasure about this, some 
Jana Sangh woihers fixed my posters on the booth. But some others 
flatly refused to do so. After the polling in this constituency the 
polling in the Kamptee constituency was held, where I found that 
the Jana Sangh had done no propaganda for me. When I went to, 
Kamptee in the evening before the polling day, I sent a reliable 
worker of mine to the meeting of the Jana Sangh workers held there 
at night. After attending the meeting, he came and told me that, 
it had decided to deceive me. The result was that I could not make 
any arrangements in the morning at Kamptee at the spur of the, 
moment. After this experience, I called Mr. Rambhan Manohar, my 
friend, to my house' and gave him the account of what happened at 
Kamptee, and told him to inform the Jana Sangh that I would not 
share the polling expenses thereafter at all. The sum of Rs. 500 
^ent to gain that expeiienoe was enough. Mr. Rambhau Maiioha:^ 
was a friend of mine and did not at all misunderstand, Inspjli^ 
qf all this, he veay sincerely rendered me all help in the polliri^ 
ij}i the Sitabuldi-Dtiantoli oonstitnenoy where he was staujding foj^ 
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the ■ptovineial assembly. Some'- Jana'Saiigh woihets tlid not like 
■this aetioii of Ra.'ml,)]iaii Manohar, and they.t^?xp:re>ssed to him tlieir 
serious displeasure for helping me, Rambhau Manohar told them 
pomt-blane, '‘ I will never deceive Dr. Khare. If you like, jmi 
can cancel my candidature on behalf of tlie Jana Sangh. I do iif>t 
care-. Under such difficult circumstances, Pandit Nehru 
came to Nagpur for election propaganda and in a puhllc 
lecture in the Kasturchand park on the 17 th December 11)51, 
said that the Hindoo Mahasabha had a hand in the assassina- 
tion of Gandhk Before this, he had made similar state- 
ments in public meetings at Bhopal, Gwalior and some 
other places, there was nothing surprising if these statements 
of Pandit Nehru had prejudiced the public against the Hindoo 
Mahasabha. On thel4th of December 1951, I visited a village 
Bela in Umrer tahsii for election propaganda. At Bela I heard 
the speech of one Shri Mahalle, an independent candidate for 
election to the Provincial Legislative Assembly from that eon- 
stituency. Mahalle referred to the speeches of Pandit Nehru and 
said that Dr. Khare had a hand in the assassination of Gandhi. 
After this on the 5th of January 1952, Mr, Shankerrao Biiit, 
a prominent worker of the Hindoo Mahasabha and my su|)]) 03 *ter 
went to village Pipri in Nagpur tahsii for election })ropaganda. 
There the people attacked my car with lathis and tore my posters. 
Fortunately it was good that I did not go to that village that day. 
Had I been in the car that day, perhaps I might have lost my 
The people told Mr. Buit not to bring tlie murderer, Dr. Kharc^ to 
that village because something bad might happen. After my t^xper- 
ience at Bela and the experience of my worker Mr. Buit at Pipri, 
it was not wise for me to go to villages foi' elo(‘tion ]>,ropaganda. 
My friends and admirers also aske^d me not to tak<‘ tJial risk, 
because it would have been folly to lose one V life for tin* sake of 
election propaganda. There is no vonder therefor<‘ that in this 
election a man like me also forfeited his deposit. 

On account of the efforts made by Shri V', 'ih Dcshpamle, the 
(kmeral Secretary of the Huidoo Mahasabha and also by local 
m^ofkers of the Hindoo Mahasabha in Madhya Bharat 10 or 12 mem- 
bors were elected on the Hindoo Mahasabha ticket to the Madhya 
Bharat Legislative Assembly, and the Hindoo BIahasal»ha c'ould 
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form ail authorised opposition party in Madhya Bharat according 
to rules. No political iiarty anywhere in India in any province 
could form such an authorised opposition party by its own strength. 
Moreover, Mx. V. G. Deshpande got himseif elected to the House of 
the People on the Hindoo Mahasabha ticket from two different 
constituencies in Madhya Bharat, viz., Gwalior and Guim. 
Nobody anywhere in India was able to obtain such resounding 
victory against the Congress. Under the rules, no oiie can represent 
two constituencdes in any legislature. Therefore Deshpande 
resigned his membership of the House of the People from the 
Gwalior constituency. So a bye-election was announced to fill 
that vacancy. 

As soon as this news was published in the press, many people 
suggested to me to stand for that seat from Gwalior. At that time^ 
I was trying to get elected to the Council of States from the 
0. P. and Berar legislative Assembly. Members of the opposition 
parties in the C. P. and Berar were in such numbers that they could 
have easily sent me to the Council of States, if they had so wished ^ 
I went to Raipur and other places to secure support for my election 
to the Council of States. Many members of the Legislative Assembly 
promised to support me, but in the end they did not keep their 
promise. Such is the world of elections. 

As President of the Hindoo Mahasabha I had to go to Delhi 
to attend the meeting of the Working Committee which was atten- 
ded by some Hindoo Sabha workers from Madhya Bharat. During 
my stay in Delhi for this meeting Sliri Indra Prakash, the Editor of 
' Hindoo Outlook and some other friends, put pressure upon me to 
fight the (Gwalior b> -election to the House of the People. They did 
HO in the presemuMd' the workcwsofthe Gwalior Hindoo Mahasabha 
I did not want i hat the Gwalior friends of the Hindoo Mahasabha 
should b(* placed in a position of undue pressure by my being the 
PR^sident of the oi^ganisation. I therefore told them plainly, ‘Ton 
should not be obsessed by the fact of my official position as the 
President of the A 1 1 India Hindoo Mahasabha* You need not att^ich 
aiJiy importaiKte ,ta it.' You cm select any candidate of your choice 
for this by-el«*.tion from Gwalior*' T-have no desire 'to stand again 
for any' election and to suffer financtal loss* I have also no means* 
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I . was never a rich man and physically, at present, I am suffering 
from blood pressure. If possible I shall take some little trouble 
to go to Gwalior for carrying on propaganda in favour of the 
candidate whom you will select.” The matter appeared to have 
ended there at the time and I returned to Nagpur. 

At Nagpur, many workers of the local Hindoo Mahasabha 
suggested that I should stand for the Gwalior by-election. The late 
Mr. Shankerrao Buit, a very staunch Hindoo Sabhite pursued me 
day and night, I made him quiet for a time by telling him abotit 
my physical ailment and financial difficulty. But he got hold of 
ShriNilkanthRao Raut, a local advocate and through him contac-. 
ted Sardar Angre of Gwalior through a trunk call. Sardar Angre, 
an influential personality in Gwalior put j)ressure upon the Gwalior 
Hindoo Mahasabha and got a unanimous resolution passeid in 
favour of my candidature for the Gwalior by-election. Meanwhile; 
Shri Indra Prakash continued to pursue me through letters. In 
the end, I received a telegram from the Madhya Bharat Hindoo 
Mahasabha requesting me to stand as a candidate from Gwalior, 
and the next day, I got the resolution also sent through post. 
A'll these efforts of the various friends compelled me to stand, 
for which my friends and not I are responsible. 

The last day for filing nomination papers for this election was 
nth or 12th of April 1952. Shri Shanker Rao Buit himself wemt 
to Gwalior taking the nomination form signed by me with him. 
I had given him a signed withdrawal form also, and ijtistru- 
ctedhim to do as the Gwalior friends would direct him. At 
that time I was in such straitened circmmstances that X had 
not the sum of Rs. 500 to be deposited with the nomination form. 
But Sardar Angre was kind enough to deposit Rs. 5(Kk llie 
scrutiny of the nomination papers was fixed on the 18th April 
1952. Two days befoie this, I left Nagptxr for Delhi with a sum of 
Rs. 100 in my pocket. Early mornimg Shanker Rao Buit met me 
on the G walior platform and I gave him Rs. 00 for his hot<^i and 
other expenses in Gwalior out of the Rs. 100 which I ]>osHeHHed at 
that time. I also instructed him to carry out the instructions 
he would receive from Delhi on the 18th about the withdrawal or 
otherwise of the nopiination form. Thus I reached Delhi to fight 
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the by-election in Gvralior with the princely amount of Rs. 10 in my 
pocket. I informed the Hindoosabha workers in Delhi that I 
intended to withdr aw my form on the 18th of April. I also told 
them plainly that I had no money and for this purpose I would 
not go to any body to beg for money and I was not prepared to take 
pei-sonal obligations in this matter at all from anybody. There was 
therefore no other alternative but to withdraw the nomination 
form. But Indra Prakash said, Doctorsaheb we shall not allow 
you to withdraw at all. The question of your election is the 
question of the prestige of the All India Hindoo Mahasabha and 
we shall go from door to door to collect funds for the Hindoo 
Mahasabha with which you are individually not concerned. ” 
I immediately replied, “ This position must be distinctly brought 
to the notice of those from whom you will raise funds. ” Shri 
Indra Prakash and other Hindoo sabha workers agreed to this and 
G walior was finally informed not to withdraw the nomination form. 

After this, the campaign for raising funds began at Delhi. I 
would not disclose the amount paid and the names of the donors, 
because it would not be liked by them. About Rs. 3,000 were 
collected in five or six days and the first propaganda meeting 
was held at Gwalior on the 25th of April 1952 under the president- 
ship of Shri N. C. Chatterjee. Many Hindoo Mahasabha workers 
from Gwalior and Madhya Bharat also contributed to the fund 
according to their capacity. Besides this, the Provincial Hindoo 
Sabhas of Bengal, Saurashtra, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Maha- 
rashtra also contributed their mite. The contribution of Bengal 
was the highest, and next came that of Saurashtra. Besides 
this, all the workers worked strenuously and sincerely without 
caring for any inconvenience caused to them. It is impossible 
to give a list of all the workers here and if only 5 or 10 name.s 
are mentioned, it will be injustice towards the rest. I therefore 
do not want to mention any names here and I am proud that all 
the workers sincerely and diligently worked on account of their 
faith in the Hindoo Sabha ideology and love towards me. I must 
mention one name, the name of the Treasurer, Mr. Khemchanda 
Arya,‘.the Proprietor of Shivaji Medical Stores Lashkar, who was 
very careful in sanctioning expenses and keeping the accounts. 
Moreover, Mr. V. G. De«hpande, who had been recently elected 
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from this .oonstituency of Gwalior also Eiainteliied his iiifiBeiice 
over the constituency which, was very useful in my election. 

I have mentioned before that at this time, I ' was suffering 
from a little blood pressure. I had kept it under check by treat- 
mont. But the election was held in the months of April and May 
and Madhya Bharat is famous for its hot season. I had also to 
travel daily 80 or 100 iniles by motor and give propaganda lectures 
at 3 or 4 places. I was therefore natui*ally afraid that my blood 
pressui'c would again rise on account of all this stress and strain, 
but I was determined not to give uj) my effort what ever happened. 
Eitlior by this self-confidence or by the grace of God I came out of 
this ordeal of stress and strain without any harm. The Congress 
sent a Central Minister like Dr. Ivatju, and members of Pailiament 
like Atmasingh, Joachim Alva and Mrs Alva and Mrs Anasuyabai 
Kale and othei’s to carry on propaganda against me. Hehru^ 
had sent instructions to the Congressmen in Gwalior to see that 
Dr. Khare wuis defeated at any cost. This constituency extended 
from Jhansi to Shivpuri and Gwalior. This constituency begins 
from Karera a village 13 miles fi'om Jhansi, and passes through 
Shivpuri, Pichhor, Lashkar, Gwalior and Morar. Mrs. Kale started 
her propaganda from Karera and ended with Morar. I had there- 
fore to begin my propaganda from Morar and end at Karera 
At this very time Congressmen in Delhi aiTanged to celebrate the 
maniage of Miss .Raj Sharma, a Punjabi Brahmin refugee giii 
with oxie Muslim named Sikandar, a clerk in the office of Shri 
Brahma Prakash, the Chief Miiuster of Delhi. All arrangements 
to. register the marriage were nade. But the Delhi Hindoo Sa- 
bhitcs obtained an injunction from the Civil Court at the last 
minute and the marriage could not be celebrated. There was 
i.uituraUy a great agitation in Delhi and Shri V. G. Deshpande, 
Prof R-am Singh and some other Hindoo Sabha leaders were put 
behixKl prison bars. The |k> 1 ling in Shivpuri town was to take 
place at this Yery time. Middle class Hindoo ladies’ in Shivpuri 
became veiy much annoyed, against the Congress on moomit of 
this, ^ and practically voted fot the Hindoo, Mahasablm m blcN), 

last polling in Shivpuri ■ took places on the 30tlr of May 1952 
^uid froiu, ,the genei'al atmosphere in Shivpuri and the way in 
^vhich voted, 1 thought that 1 would succeed in the electioii. 
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I left BMvpiin on this very day and reached Nagpur on the 31st 
May by the Grand Trunk Express.' As arranged, Sardar Angre 
informed me by t ruiik call on t he 4th of June 1952 that I defeated the 
(JongTosB by about 4,000 votes. This victory v\^as won at great cost, 
I hadtosiiffer mental and physical troubles and much financial loss. 
Although friends in the various provinces and the local Hindoo 
8 abb a workers had rendered great financial help, it ultimately 
proved insufficient and at the last moment I had to borrow money 
from a money-lender at Lashkar. This debt was ultimately 
repaid from the allowances and I had also to sell my agricultural 
field for the purpose. One does not lilce to suffer such financial 
loss at a declining age. But there was no help. Whatever it 
may be, the last chapter of my career was a chapter of success. I 
was before the Nagpur public for 36 years as a professional man 
and as a public man. But being doped by the Congress, Nagpur 
public did not recognise my merits. But I arn very thankful 
to tlie people of Gwalior, Shivpuri and other places of that con- 
stituency for this success. 

Ah soon as the result was announced, invitations of receptions 
for horwuring me w^ere rcceiv^di from Lashkar, G\valior, Morar, 
Shivpuri, and Pichhor. After ^dsiting these };>laces, on the 
way, I reached Delhi on the 12th of June 1052, The people 
in Delhi did not allow me to get down at the New Delhi station, 
but asked me to go to old Delhi where a huge crowd had cr>llccted 
for my reception and w^eleome even on the piatfoian, and it was 
very difficult for me to get down from the carriage. One tali 
and strong frontier Punjabi took me on his shoulders and carried 
me tiirough the crowd from the carriage to the road , while slogans 
of Jai or victory w’'ere going om Thciti wm great enthusiasm 
in the |mbiic of Delhi dire to this unexpected victory, and they 
wanted to take me in a procoBsion through the city of i)elhi, 
but 1‘ gave an emphatic no to the suggestion. 

Case against Pandit Nehru : 

‘ I have already mentioned before that Pandit Nehrui 
i»resident of the Congress and the Prime Mitiister of India 
linrlng Ms propaganda tours iti this general election 
carried on wicked and' false ’‘propaganda against the’ Hindoo 
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Mahasabha and myself. This propaganda created danger to my 
life. I have always regarded it as niy sacred duty to light 
injustice by constitutional means. I therefore sent a notice to 
Pandit Nehru through a lawyer asking him to stop that projMganda 
and express regret. But Pandit Nehru not only ignored this* 
notice but. reijeated that mischievous propaganda in a public 
meeting held at Nagpur on the 17th December 1951 in the Kastur- 
chand Park. I therefore jSled a case against him in the High 
Court of Judicature at Nagpur on the 31st of January 1952 under 
Article 226 of the Constitution. 

Main points in this case : 

(1) The applicant is a citizen of Bharat and resides in 
Nagpur. He is the Presiaent of the All India Hindoo Maha- 
sabha which is a registered political body. 

(2) The All India Hindoo Mahasabha was participating 
in this years general election. The applicant was required to 
tour the country and acquaint the people with the work, policy 

. ; . and the programme of the All India Hindoo Mahasabha. \ 

(3) Besides this, the applicant himself stood as a candidate 
for election to the House of the People from the Nagpur-lJmrer 
constituency. He was therefore requhed to tour his consti- 
tuency to contact his electors. 

(4) The non-applicant, that is Pandit Nehru* the Priihe 
Minister of India, issued an appeal dated Thursday the 23rd 
November 1951 in which he said, ‘'In this general election 
many parties have set up their respective candidates. Besides 
this, there are many independent candidates also in the held. 
Every party and every candidate must get equal opportunity 

• during these eiections. No party has got a right to demand 
any special privileges from the Govermhent even though it is 
formed by that party. 

: It is .natural that people get excited durfng elections ^nd 
(their minds become highly sensitive, which leads unfortunately 
. .to many improper and unpleasant things. W© must try 
, to prevent these happenings. ^We may belong, to ai|y parfcy^* 
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but our behaviour must be just and fair. Our speeches must 
only refer to our programmes and policies. We must never 
indulge in personal ciriticism or abuse. This is our first election 
under adult franchise. We must therefore try to establish 
proper precedents. 

It is natural to wish success to candidates belonging to 
our party, but we should never try and secure this success by 
improper means. There is no harm even if we get defeated 
by following proper means, as a victory won by improper means 
has no value. 

In India, means and ends have been considerably discussed 
and it has been decided that the means used to secure the ends 
must always be proper and above board. If we apply this 
proposition we must realise that it is better that an unfit candi- 
date be elected than a fit candidate be elected by the use of im- 
proper means. 

I am emphasising this fact because it is generally under- 
stood that everything is fair during elections, I therefore hope 
that every candidate will behave in this election as if the prestige 
of the entire Bharat is in his hands. ’’ 

(5) Prom the above, it will be evident that the non-a|)pli- 
cant has exhorted every candidate to behave in this elec- 
tion as if the prestige of the whole of Bharat is in his hands. 
He has also depricated any personal ciiticism or abuse during 
this election, 

(6) The non-applicant has himself not followed the directives 
issued by him. In his speeches, he has showered personal 
abuse and criticism on candidates opposing the CongresKS. Not 
only that, he has himself arrogated the functions of the prose- 
cutor, the judge and the jury and held the All India Hindoo 
Mahasabha guilty of the assassination of Gandhi. It should 
be remembered here that like some other organisations, the 
Hindoo Mahasabha has never been declared unconstitutional 
and banned. Moreover, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, an 
ex-President of the Hindoo Maha Sabha was a member of the 
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Central Cabinet headed by the non-applicant from 15th Angnst 
1947 to 8th April 1950. 

(7) The non-applicant in his public speech delivered at 
Gwalior on the 1st December 1951 charged the Hindoo Maha 
Sabha with committing wicked deeds and being connected 
with the assassination of Gandhi. Further, he said that in spite 
of this, the Government of India treated the Hindoo Maha Sabha 
very liberally. Such a generous treatment would not have been 
meted out to such an organisation anywhere in the world* Still 
the Hindoo Maha Sabha has not ccme to its senses yet and 
continues to follow bad ways. 

Again at Bhopal on the 3rd of December 1951 in a public 
speech, the non- applicant referred particularly to the Hindoo 
Maha Sabha and said, ^"The name of the Hindoo Maha Sabha 
stinks into my nostrils. This organisation was involved 
in the conspiracy of assassination of Gandhi. I am very much 
surprised that the candidates of Hindoo Maha Sabha talk of 
civil liberties which are more in evidence in India than in any 
other country in the world, and also enjoyed by the members 
of the Hindoo Mahasabhd who feel delighted by the murder of 
Gandhi, a great world figure. ” 

(8) I issued a statement in the press on the 4tH of December 
1951 in reply to the mean accusations made by the non-applicant 
in his speeches. I said, that it was deplorable that a respohsible 
leader like Pandit Nehru should hit below the belt and make such 
baseless charges. Even the trial court had never in its 
judgment even indirectly made any accusations against the 
Hindoo Matia S^bha. Why should therefore Pandit Nehru 
parrot like repeat these accusations. Does he desire that the 
unfortunate incident! which occurred in the country just after 
Gandhi assassination should b! repeated, 

(9} Besides this, Sliri P, E. Das the President of the Indian 
Civil Liberties Union had-issued a statement in the press on the 
9th of December 1.051 in which he said, '^The Advocate General 
of Bombay who is now the Solicitor General of India never made 
.such charges during the course of the whole trial of Gandhi assassi* 
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nation. It is highly improper to make such baseless accusations 
against a political party just before the elections and thus to 
arouse passions against that party. I record my emphatic 
protest, as a President of the Civil Liberties Union against 
defaming any political party in this manner. It is true that 
truth becomes a casualty many times during elections, but we 
expect better and an ideal behaviour from a responsible leader 
like Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister of India.'’ 

(10) On the 11th of December 1951, I sent a telegraphic 
notice to Pandit Nehru and requested liim to withdraw the 
baseless accusations and express regret, but he has not done 
so up to now. 

(11) On the contrary, in his speech made at Allahabad on 
the 12th of December 1951, Pandit Nehru has reiterated the 
accusations. He said, ''I remember what I said at Gwalior. At 
that very place, the conspiracy was hatched which resulted in 
the assassination of Gandhi. Prominent members of the Hindoo 
Maha Sabha were connected with this conspiracy but I cannot 
say that the Hindoo MahaSabhawasresponsiblefor the assassi- 
nation of Gandhi. But in the conferences held on behalf of the 
Hindoo Maha Sabha, Godse’s name is eulogised, and sometimes 
resolutions praising him also are passed. What can I say about 
the Hindoo Maha Sabha and its leaders. It is a downright 
rotten organisation. Look at the reasoning in Dr. Khare's pub- 
lished statement. On the one hand he asserts that the Hindoo 
Maha Sabha is not responsible for the assassination of Gandhi, 
and on the other hand threatens that if I (Nehru) continue 
the attack on the Hindoo Maha Sabha, incidents of 1948 will 
take place again. This shows the sense or lack of sense of the 
Maha Sabha leaders/^ 

(12) By referring to the so called threat given by me. Pandit 
Nehru has deliberately drawn a perverted meaning from it which 
I never meant. My question was, “Does Pandit Nehru desire 
that the unfortunate incidents which occurred in the country 
*just after the assassination of Gandhi should be repeated V’ 

(13) Therefore on the 16th of December 1951, I issued a 
statement to the press removing the misunderstanding spread 
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deliberately by Pandit Nehru. I said, my previous state- 
ment, I had asked Pandit Nehru what he wanted to achieve by 
reiterating the untrue accusations against the Hindoo Maha- 
sabha again and again ? Does he wish that the unfortunate 
incidents which took place in some parts of the country afteu* 
the assassination of Gandhi should take place again.” It will 
be clear from this that I never intended to incite violence. I 
simply intended to ask Nehru whether he wanted that the un- 
fortunate incidents which took place after the assassination of 
Gandhi in Bombay Poona, Kolhapur, Nagpur and other 
places should happen again. 

(14) Still the non-applicant Pandit Nehru, did not remove 
the misunderstanding about me deliberately spread by him, 
but on the contrary in his speech at Nagpur on the 17th December 
1951, he confirmed these misunderstandings. In this speech 
Pandit Nehru had said that he had made these accusations after 
full enquiry. Dr. Khare wants me to remember 1948. 
How can I forget it as long as Dr. Khare is alive. 

(15) This meant that Pandit Nehru repeated the accusations 
against the Hindoo Maha Sabha of having a hand in the assa- 
ssinations of Gandhi. Moreover, Pandit Nehru accused me of 
threatening to murder him. By this accusation he definitely 
encouraged violence against my person. 

(16) Pandit Nehru made these speeches in both capacities, 
i. e. as President of the Congress, that is, the ruling party, and 
the Prime Minister of India. His intention therefore is clear. 
To point to the Hindoo Maha Sabha as solely responsible for 
Gandhi's assassination and also to point out that I was a man 
of the category of Godse. This implied that I was not fit to 
enjoy any civil liberties. This speech of Pandit Nehru has 
resulted in creating feelings of hostility against me in the pxiblic 
mind and also holding me responsible for Gandhi’s murder. The 
following instances will support this contention. 

. (17) On the 14th of December 1951 at. about 9 p. m. I along^ 
with Shankor Rao Buit and some other workers of tin? Hindoo 
Mnhii Sabha reached Bela a village near Nagpur to make propa- 
ganda in fevour of my e,lection.-' 
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(18) This was the Datta Jayanti day, on which, day the 
birth of God Dattatraya is celebrated. Therefore 20,000 people 
belonging to siirrotindiiig villages had collected at Bela. 

(19) When I reached the meeting place at Bela along with 
Shankerrao Butt and other workers, Eajaram Mahalle standing 
for C. P. and Barar .Legislative Assembly was addressing the 
meeting from the loud-speaker. 

(20) As soon as he saw me at the place of the meeting, he 
said, Look Dr. Khare has come here to address the meeting. 
Pandit Nehru himself has said that Dr. Khare was involved 
in Gandhi’s assassination. But some how or other he got away 
with it. Are you going to vote for such a candidate? ” 

(21) After this, I also spoke in the meeting and said, 'T had 
no connection at all with Gandhi^s assassination and when the 
assassination took place, I was not even a member of the Hindoo 
Maha Sabha. Government tried its level best to involve me in the 
assassination but failed in its efforts, because I had no concern 
•with that bad deed. This propaganda is being carried on against 
me only to make it impossible for me to move among my voters. ” 

(22) Again on the 5th January 1952 in the evening at about 
5 F. M.. Shri Shankerrao Buit reached Pipri in Nagpur Tahsil 
in my car, to which loud speaker was attached and posters were 
stuck to carry on propaganda in favour of my candidature. 

(23) While Shankerrao Buit was announcing my candidature 
for the House of the People and distributing my leaflets, soma 
people collected there said, 'This car belongs to Dr. Khare who 
is responsible for Gandhi ’s murder. We shall never vote for him”. 
So saying those people destroyed my posters which were stuck 
on tlie car and asked Shankerrao Buit not to bring Dr. Khare 
there. On this Shankerrao Buit said, " who told you that Dr. 
Khare was involved in the murder of Gandhi. This is all false. ” 
Op this a man in the crowd said, " It cannot be false because 
our revered Prime Minister Pandit Nehru, a highly responsible 
person has said so recently in a public meeting at Nagpur, I 
attended that meeting md I, heard' it with my own ears.” 
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(24) After returning to Nagpur from Pipri Shanberrao Suit 
told me what happened there apd advised me not to visit any 
villages thereafter, as the atmosphere in the country side was 
infuriated against me on account of that false propaganda. 
He emphasised that if I did not carry out this advice, there 
was every possibility of my being attacked and injured. 

(25) Thereafter, on account of this, my freedom of move» 
ment was affected and I had to cancel my tour in villages to 
carry on propaganda in support of my election. All this 
happened on account of the speeches of Pandit Jawaharlai 
Nehru, as on account of them people regarded me and the 
Hindoo Maha Sabha as involved in the murder of Gandhi, 

(26) Therefore, I the applicant humbly submit that on acco- 
unt of the speeches of Pandit Nehru, I have been deprived of my 
fimdamental rights of freedom of movement given to me under 
article 19(d) of our Constitution because these speeches have 
created feelings of hostility among the people against rne and thus 
created danger to my life. 

(27) I therefore stihwt that if such speeches by 

Pandit Nehru are not restrained the ideal behaviour during ele- 
ctions advocated by Pandit Nehru on the 23rd November 1951 
would be nowhere. It would also be held that Bharat placed 
before the world a vicious ideal during the elections. 

In the end, I submit that I am not making these efforts, for 
the sake of myself alone. Such speeches by Pandit Nehru are 
likely to affect every citizen of Bharat in the same way. I there- 
fore humbly request this Hon’ble Court to look at this problem 
from this view-point also, and make the citizens of Bharat free 
from fear and safeguard their fundamental right of freedom oi* 
movement. I have come be%e this Court because there Is no 
other legal remedy to secure tl|ie objective. 

Prayers to the Court 

I the applicant therefore humbly request that : 

(1) This Hon’ble Court should immediately, ask Nehru to 
withdraw the allegations made by him, and not to make in fuf ure 
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siacb. wicked, and false allegations against the jSindu Maha Sabha 
and myself which encourage violence, create danger to my life 
and thus deprive me of my freedom of movement. 

(2) Or in the alternative, I request the Hon’ble Court to 
ask Pandit Nehru to place before this court all the evidence 
which he has against me and the Hindoo Maha Sabha as he 
himself has said that he has made these allegations after full 
enquiry. 

(3) Or this Hon'ble Court should declare that neither the 
Hindoo Maha Sabha nor Dr. Khare had any connection with 
the assassination of Gandhi either directly or indirectly. 

(4) Also I request the Hoti’ble Court to take all the 
steps necessary to fully carry out the orders given in this behalf. 

Sd/. N. B. Khare, 

Nagpur, 31st January 1952, APPLICANT, 

Attached to this complaint is ah affidavit signed by me stat- 
ing that all the statements made in this complaint are true. Be- 
sides this, there is an affidavit sighed by Shankarrib Buit also, 
the President of the Nagpur Nagar Hindoo Maha Sabha in 
support of the complaint as follows 

(1) On the 14th December 1961, 1 had been to Bela about 9 
P.M. along with Dr. Khare and some other workers to make a 
speech in a public meeting there. 

(2) There was a fair held there on that day on account of 
festival of Datta Jay anti and about 20,000 people had collected 
there from the neighbouring villages. 

(3) When I reached the meeting along with Dr.Khare and 
others, an independent candidate named Rajaram Mahalle was 
addressing a meeting from the loud speaker. 

(4) As soon as Dr .Khare took his seat in the meeting, Mr. 
Mahalle pointing towards Dr, Khare said, “See Dr, Khare has 
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also come here to address the meeting. Pandit J awaharlal Uehr a 
has said that Dr. Khar e was involved in Gandhi assassination 
but some how or other, he got away with it. Shall we vote for 
such a man? ” 

(5) After this Dr.Khare spoke. He told the meeting that he 
was not at all concerned with Gandhi assassination and that he 
was not even a member of the Hindoo Maha Sabha at that time 
and that although the Government tried its level best to involve 
him in that crime, it could not do him any harm as he had no 
concern with that bad deed. He told the audience that this 
wicked propaganda was being carried on against him only to 
make it impossible for him to approach his voters. 

(6) Againonthedth January 1952, along with some workers, 
I went to village Pipri near Nagpur at about 5 P. M. in a car. 
A loud speaker was fixed to this car. 

(7) When I announced the candidature of Dr.Khare and 
was distributing leaflets among the people, some people collected 
there said that Dr.Khare was involved in Gandhi assassination and 
that the car belonged to him and, that they would not vote for 
him at all. So saying people tore off the leaflets and asked me 
not to bring Dr, Khare there. 

On this, I told them, What has been told to you about Dr, 
Khare’ s connection with Gandhi assassination is all false. Who 
told it to you. ” On this a man said, It cannot be false because 
a leader like Pandit Nehru has said this in a public meeting, I 
have attended that meeting and have heard it with my own ears, 

(8) On my return to Nagpur from Pipri, I advised Dr. Khare 
not to tour rural areas after that, because the atmosphere there 
was very much vitiated against him and he might be attacked and 
injured. 

(9) On account of this Dr, Khare had to cancel his tours in 
the rural areas during this election, 

Sdf S, S, Suit ' ' 
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Over and above this 'my Counsel, Shri R. V. S. Mani also 
submitted to the Court over his signature, a list of papers In 
support of the case. 

The Nagpur High Court fixed this case on the 11th of February 
1952 for motion hearing. It was heard by a Bench consisting of 
Chief Justice, B.P.Sinlia and Justice J.R.Mudholkar. The Court 
was crowded. Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale was present as well as mysell 
Mr. R. V. S. Mani, Advocate appeared for me. At the outset he 
submitted to the Court that on account of Nehru’s speeches, Dr. 
Khare’s life was in danger and he had been deprived of his funda- 
mental right of freedom of movement. The Court asked my 
Counsel whether it could issue a writ to a person who is outside 
its jurisdiction. Mani replied, '' We have sued him in both the 
capacities, i.e. as the Prime Minister of India as well as the President 
of the Congress. It must be taken for granted that as a Prime 
Minister, he is present everywhere and therefore he falls within 
the jurisdiction of this Court, 

Chief Justice : We have nothing to do with Pandit Nehru as 
a Prime Minister. 

B» V . S.Mani : The Hon’ble Court can take congnisanee of 
Nehru 's actions as Prime Minister. Pandit Nehru has said in his 
Nagpur speech distinctly that he has made those allegations after 
full enquiry. Pandit Nehru could get this knowledge of the enquiry 
only as a Prime Minister. He would never have got this informa- 
tion if he was not the Prime Minister. If Pandit Nehru has made 
these allegations as a leader of the party, or President of the Congress 
then he has definitely violated the Official Secrets Act, After this 
Mani read the oath of Secrecy prescribed under the constitution. 

Justice Mudholkar : Is it not a fact that Pandit Nehru ’s 
speech was only concerning the elections ? 

Advocate Mani : This speech has been delivered in the Kas- 
turchand Park at Nagpur. If he has made this speech only in his 
capacity as the President of the Congress, then by violating the 
Official Secrets Act, he has made himself unfit to hold the office of 
the Prime Minister. It is clear that Pandit Nehru can defend faim- 
laalf only by saying tihat as m Prime Minister he made that speech in 
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ptiWic interest* He eaimot clefend. himself hy saying that he made 
that speech as a Congress President. 

OM(^ Justice : Bnt Pandit Nalmi docs not rc\sicle within the 
jurisdiction of this Court. 

Advocate Mani : 'For the purposes of Artirle 22(> of the Con- 
stitution, it is not necessary that the person concerned must !)o 
residing within the jurisdiction of the Court, Punjab High Court 
has recently decided that it can send a writ even to the Custodian 
General, Bombay, This case is reported in the A,I,R. January 1952. 

Chief Justice : That case goes against you. 

Advocate Mani : No sir, My intention in referring to that 
case was only to show that the question of residence is not necessary 
for the purposes of article 226 of the Constitution. The Punjab 
High Court has given a similar decision in another case also. In 
that case the Punjab High Court has served a writ on the Controll- 
er General of Insurance, although he was residing in Bombay, 

Justice MudholJcar : The Prime Minister of India is not like 
a Distiiot Magistrate or any other local officer. 

Advocate Mani : Quite so, the Prime Minister does not go 
from street to street in a town like a District Magistrate and order 
dispersal of the crowds. The Prime Minister gets his orders carried 
out through officers serving under Mm. But this does not mean 
that the Prime Minister is not at all an authority or an officer in the 
Central Provinces. 

Justice : Rrime Minister simply ^idvises the 

President of the Indian Union, 

Advocate Mani : The President of the Indian Union appoints 
the Prime Minister. Therefore as an officer subordinate to the 
President of the Indian Union, the Prime Minister controls all 
the Departments of the Government of India. Therefore he must 
. be. held .as ■ on officer- in the Central Provinces and Berar also. 
Moreover the speech which has been objected to by us and thus 
lKHx>mes the subject matter of this complaint, has been made by 
the Prime Minister in Nagpur itself on the 17th December - 19SL 
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Therefore, wherever the Prime Minister may reside his action done 
at Nagpur falls within the jurisdiction of this High Court, which is 
thus entitled to serve a writ on Pandit Nehru. 

After this, discussion was stopped for a little while and both 
the Judges consulted among themselves. 

Justice MudholJcar : Wliat is your demand. 

Advocate Mani : Our submission is that Pandit Nehru should 
publicly withdraw all the allegations which he has publicly made 
against Dr. Khare and Hindoo Maha Sabha, and if Pandit Nehru 
does not want to do this, he should be asked in public interest to 
place before this Hon’ble Court all the evidence which he has got 
in support of his allegation. 

Chief Justice : Why don’t you go before the Supreme Court? - 
We have not seen such a case in America or any other country* 

Advocate Mani : The reason for it is obvious. The 14th 
Article of the American Constitution lays down that the Government 
cannot curtail the civil liberties of any citizen. But the Constitu- 
tion of Bharat lays down that every citizen of India is entitled to 
seven kinds of civil liberties. This means that our constitution 
lays emi)hasis on the protection of the civil liberties of any citizen, 
either from the Government or any other citizen. 

Further on, Advocate Mani said, Pandit Nehru went about 
baiting the Hindoo Maha Sabha and Dr. Khare by making an 
allegation which was more diabolical than even the assassination 
of Mahatma Gandhi. This speech of Pandit Nehru has created a 
danger to Dr* Kkare’s life and has deprived him of his fundamental 
right of freedom of movement. It is obvious that Pandit Nehru 
has made Ms speeches against Dr. Khare out of malice, because ha 
has deliberately misconstrued the statement of Dr* Khare. By 
doing this, Pandit Nehru has broken the oath before he took office, 
which says, ‘‘ I will carry on the administration without fear or 
favour, affection or ill- will. Therefore, Pandit Nehru is unfit 
to remain as Prime Minister on account of the hatred and ill-will 
which he has shown about Dr. Khare. 
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Justice Mudholkar : Why don ’t you bring a suit of defamation 
against Pandit Nehru. 

Advocate Mani : We cannot do so because before we do it, 
we shall have to get the sanction of the President of the Indian 
Union under Section 197 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Chief Justice : You can ibring a civil suit againt Pandit 
Nehru for damages. 

Advocate Mani : But a Civil suit cannot solve the question 
of civil liberties. We have appeared before this Hon’ble Court 
because the civil liberties guaranteed to us under the Consti- 
tution have been encroached upon. No lower Court can take any 
cognisance of this matter. 

Chief Justice : We shall decide that Pandit Nehru has made 
these speeches not as a Prime Minister but only as President of the 
Congress. 

Advocate Mani : If you do so you will have to take cognisance 
of the breach of the oath of secrecy made by Pandit Nehru. 

After stoping a while, Chief Justice declared The petition is 
dismissed in limine. We shall give the reasons later.’* 

The Nagpur High Court delivered the judgment in this case 
after one month, i.e. on the 13th March 1952. Two reasons have 
been mentioned in this judgment for dismissing the complaint. 
The first is that the Prime Minister is not responsible to the Indian 
people and the second is that he does not reside in a territory 
within the jurisdiction of this High Court. 

The Court says in the Judgment, According to the Article 226 
of the Constitution any High Court has got an authority to serve 
a writ on a person residing in its jurisdiction. This clearly 
means that the person on whom the writ is to be served must be 
always residing in a territory within the jurisdiction of the High 
Court. The authority given to the High Court under Artiolo226 
is similar to the authority given to the Supreme Court in England 
ill olden times and this authority can be used only in Fersomm"^ 

^‘However the learned Counsel of the applicant says that it 
m not necessary that the person to whom the writ is to be served ^ 
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must be residing within the jurisdiction of the High Gourf. In 
support of his contention he has quoted the case A. I. E. Punjab 
1 of 1952, but the decision in this case goes against the 
learned counsel.” 

“The Learned Counsel however contends that since Pandit 
Nehru is the Prime Minister of India, it must be held that he 
works and resides in every part of India. This opinion is 
based on the hypothesis that the Prime Minister is responsible 
to the people of India. In our view, there is no authority 
to hold this view under the Constitution or any other law. It 
is true that under Article 74(1) of the Constitution, the 
Prime Minister is the head of the Cabinet and does 
his duty to advise the President of the Indian Union. 
But along with this, it must also be noted that the admini- 
stration of India is carried on in the name of the President 
of the Union and the Prime Minister can remain in office only 
during the pleasure of the President of the Indian Union and 
the Cabinet headed by the Prime Minister is jointly responsible 
only to the House of the People. Therefore under the Constitu- 
tion, the Prime Minister is responsible for his action only to the 
President of the Indian Union and the House of the. People and 
none else and there is no law to hold that the Prime Minister 
is responsible for his actions to the general public. The Prime 
Minister is not therefore responsible to the people.” 

“Since the Prime Minister is not responsible to the people, 
it is difficult to hold that he is present everywhere. It is true 
that the Prime Minister goes everywhere in India and advises the 
President of the Indian Union in the matter of ^ministration. 
Still, it cannot be held that he is an officer at a particular place 
where he is working on any particular day. It must be held 
that his connection at that particular place is only with the 
President of the Union and with the House of the People. It is 
also clear that any action done by the Prime Minister outside 
his administrative duties, is not the concern of the President 
^of the Union or the House of the People.” 

"'There is another reason also to dismiss this complaint. 
Pandit Nehru although he is a Prime Minister, he is also the head 
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of a political party and his public speeches made by him are 
made only concerning the general elections, We therefore hold 
that the speeches made by him have been made by him as 
President of the Congress and not as Prime Minister , Even if 
it is admitted that under Article 226, we can issue a writ even to 
a private individual we are not prepared to use that authority 
because we think that if any other legal remedies are available, 
the High Court should not use the authority provided under 
article 226. If High Court does this, it will amount to depriving 
the lower courts of their authority. In our view, other remedies 
are open to the applicant and there is no special reason why we 
should use the authority under Article 226* We therefore dis- 
miss this complaint.’* 

The foregoing account will show that the Hon’ble court did 
not take any cognisance of the two points raised on my behalf, 
that Pandit Nehru made his speech at Nagpur and while 
doing so, he broke the oath of secrecy. The High Court has 
not issued any directive on this point. But I have got the 
satisfaction of publicly ventilating my grievance. I close this 
chapter, after expressing my gratitude to my learned Counsel 
Shri R. V. S. Mani and the English Daily Hitavada of Nagpur 
and Atom of Bombay with whose courtesy I have been enabled 
to give this account in such detail. 


CHAPTER XIX 

SOME FUN IN PARLIAMENT* 

I have enjoyed legislative life for a pretty long time from 
1923 to 1957 with one or two small breaks. During this period, 
I have been a member of the Provincial as well as Central Legis- 
latures and I sat on the Treasury Benches as well as on the 
opposition benches. Inspite of this long period, I must admit 
that I have not at all developed into a good parliamentarian, 
because, I am lacking in industry and application and being a 
azy happy-go-lucky sort of a chap I have not been able to 
deliver prepared speeches in Parliament. Besides, during the 
period from 1952 to 1957, I was a member of the House of the 
Peple on behalf of the Hindoo Mahasabha, and the Congress had 
a brute majority impervious to any argument. It was therefore 
useless or a waste of energy to deliver any long prepared speeches. 
I therefore always spoke extempore and on the spur of the 
moment, and naturally indulged in ridicule and satire which 
created some fun. I will quote some instances below : 

11) Hundreds of thousands of Hindoo, Sikh refugees from 
Pakistan came to India after partition leaving behind them their 
property worth crores of rupees. Compared to this, the Muslims 
who migrated from India to Pakistan, left behind them their pro- 
perty in India which was less than one-fourth of the property 
of the Hindoos and Sikhs left in Pakistan. The policy of the 
Government of India and Pakistan with regard to this refugee 
property was diametrically opposite. The policy of the Pakistan 
Government was to swallow the property of the Hindoos left 
behind, and the policy of the Government of India was quite 
the opposite, in consonance with tlieir love of Muslims and their 
appeasement. On account of this, passages-at-arms always took 
place in Parliament between the members of the ruling party 
and the opposition. On one such occassion, Shri C. C. Biswas, 
Minister for Law and Minorities, detailed the purport of all the 
cqrrespondenoe that he had with the Pakistan Government on 
this question. It is well known that Pakistan always throws 'such 
correspondence into the waste paper basket. Therefore Mr. 
'Hiswas toW the House in- 'k of utter helplessness ihat 
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althougli they requested Pakistan in, so' many ways, Pakistan 
did not care even to reply. What should they do now under 
such circumstances ? Would any one show them the way ? As 
soon as these words fell from his lips, . I raised my closed fist 
over my head in the air while sitting on my seat in the House, 
which astounded the House, the Press Gallery and Mr. Biswas; 
and Mr. Biswas remained silent for a while. Immediately, Pandit 
Nehru, the Prime Minister prompted him and Biswas said, ‘'‘we 
do not approve the way suggested by this Hon*ble Member’ ^ 
Pandit Nehru did not relish this insipid reply of Biswas. There- 
fore, he gob up himself and said, ‘T am surprised that tlxis 
Hon’ble member has imitated the Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
late Nawab Zada Liaquat All Khan. But why should I be sur- 
prised at all. Dr. Khare and Liaquat AM Khan are birds of the 
same feather, and therefore they flock tcgether. It is improper 
to imitate Liaquat AM and we will never do it/’ Immediately 
I rose and retorted, “there is nothing improper in it. Tit for 
tat is the only policy towards Pakistan/’ 

(2) When the Government of India passed the Preventive 
Detention Act, I spoke in ParMament and told Pandit Nehru on 
his face that the Government was passing such an Act only to 
detain their opponents behind the prison bars. Such a law did. 
not exist anywhere in the world, not even in Russia. But I want 
to teU the Prime Minister that by partitioning the country, the 
Congress had committed such a sin and such a treachery against 
the country, that had the people of India been educated, the 
Congress leaders, instead of forming the Government, would have 
found themselves behind the prison bars or in such an unknown 
place where they would not have been visible to anybody. 

,(3) In .October 1952, A cricket team from Pakistan was 
invited to play cricket in India. At this very time, Slixi Vijaya 
Sen, Minister of West Bengal published a statement in the press 
that evidence of atrocities committed in Pakistan on Hindoo 
women was in, his possession. To play cricket with the Fakist|i*ni 
team in such circumstances was highly improper and insulting 
to womanhood. When this team came to Nagpur, I proclaimed 
boycott against it and some Hindoo Sabha volunteers were 
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arrested for picketiBg the play ground. I was also arrested in 
the morning of the 31st October 1952 under the Preventive 
Detention Act. On this very day, Pandit Nehru, the Prime 
Minister happened to visit Nagpur and made a speech in the 
Kasturchand Park in the evening and called me childish for boy- 
ootting the cricket play. Perhaps as the session of Parliament 
was to meet on or about the 4th of November, I was released at 
mid-night on 31st October 1952 to enable me to attend the 
session. At the very first opportunity, I criticised Pandit Nehru 
on his face — I said, “One who always shows mercy to the enemy 
and forgives him for the atrocities committed by him is neither 
a man nor a woman.’' I quoted a Sanskrit sMoha from 
Mahabharat in support of this. Further I said, “if somebody 
asks me as to what sort of a human being is one who is neither 
a man nor a woman, I will reply that such a person is either 
devoid of a soul or has a dead soul. If somebody puts me a 
further question as to whether such a person is in existence in 
the world, I will emphatically say that such a person is in this 
House and has got the undeserved honour of leading this House.” 
And thus, I took revenge on Pandit Nehru for his calling me 
names in his Nagpur speech and I concluded my speech by 
saying that Pandit Nehru might not feel anything for the 
atrocities on women, but I did not belong to that category and 
I was proud of having proclaimed boycott on the Pakistani 
cricket team. 

(4) Once upon a time, in the Lok Sabha, Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee while making a speech spoke on communalism, and said 
that his party, Bharatiya Jana Sangha was not a communalist 
party at all because people of all religions could be admitted to 
that party. Nehru intervened in the debate and said, '‘There 
is no question about you, but what about the member who is 
sitting near you !• Can you convert him to your views 
Obviously this reference was to me. I therefore got up imme- 
diately and said, “Nobody can convert me, I arh a communalist 
and I am not ashamed of it, because my communalism consists 
only in protecting the interests of my own community and not 
encroaching upon the interests of any other community. There 
can t)e nothing objectionable in this. Therefore my communalism 
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is of fche/ right type.” Pandit Nehnt retorted, **Not only right 
bnt Tightest”. (In the modern world it is a fashion' tliat right 
■means reactionary and left means progressive.) Therefore Faiiclit 
Nehrn called my commimalisin rightest. I said, ''Not Tightest 
but righteous.” 

(5) Generally, in every session of the House of the People, 
Government's foreign policy is endorsed. On one such occasion, 
Pandit Nehru said, "China is represented in the U. N, 0. by the 
Government of Formosa, which is only a small Island. The 
Communist China which forms nearly one fourth part of the world 
is not at all repiesented in the TJ. N. O. Therefore the position 
of China in the U. N. 0. is unreal.” As soon as Pandit Nehru 
uttered this sentence, I got up and asked Nehru a question, "If 
as you say, the position of China in U, N. 0. is unreal, for the 
same reason, is it not a fact that U. N. 0. itself is unreal.” On 
hearing my question , Pandit Nehru appeared to be a bit con- 
fused and baffled and said, **I do not know what is real or 
unreal, but the Hon'ble Member’s nimble wit is very real.” 

(6) In a session, of the House of People in 1953, when dis- 
cussions were going on, oh the five year plan, some Congressmen 
said, "we have saved the country in a grave crisis”. On hearing 
this, I immediately got up and said, "You have not saved the 
country but shaved the country.” The house naturally roared 
with laughter. 

(7) In this very session of the Lok Sabha, I criticised the 
perpetual impotence of the Congress Government displayed by 
it towards Pakistan Government. I said, " If the Congress Gove- 
rnment is not prepared to use either a small or a big stick 
against Pakistan, let them at least use lipstick.” This went 
home and some Congressmen in the lobby told me "By 3’our 
speech you draw blood.’* 

(8) A session of the House of the People was held during 
the months -of August- September 1953. On the 5th of August 
I gave a statement to the ' press for publication. In this state- 
ment I had suggested that to. save Kashmir, it was necessary to 
dismiss Bheikh Abdullah the Premier of Kashmir and detain 
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him in Jail, because the situation in Kashmir was very dange- 
rous, In the end, I had expressed my doubt in that statement 
as to whether our Hamlet, i. e. Pandit Nehru would have the 
requisite coux*age to take the requisite action. The pressmen 
from the Press Gallery did not publish this statement and 
blamed me for issuing it, as they held it to be irresponsible and 
designed to weaken the hands of Pandit Nehru. The only paper 
which published the purport of this statement on the 6th 
August 1953 was the Tmes of India, On the 7th August Sheikh 
Abdullah referred to this statement and said in a public speech, 
"^4 sinister politician in India has suggested my dismissal and 
arrest. Let me see who dares do it. Bharat is not concerned 
with it. Kashmir is independent and every Kashmiri will fight 
for it to the last drop of his blood.’’ This speech of Sheikh 
Abdullah was published in Indian papers like the Statesman on 
the 9th of August 1953 on which date Sheikh Abdullah was 
also arrested. After this, some pressmen who called my state- 
ment: irresponsible, came to me to express their regret and to 
congratulate me for being so bold as to issue such a statement 
which had to be acted upon by the Government of India. I 
also issued a statement to the press thanking the Government 
of India for following my lead. 

(9) Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, the opposition member of 
the House of the People died in detention in Kashmir on the 
23rd of June 1953. The House of the People discussed this 
unfortunate death of Dr. Mukherjee on the 18th September 1953. 
In my Si>eech I said, “Dr. Mukherjee’s death is a politico- 
medical murder of a determined opposition leader. Por the Poli- 
tical part of it, Delhi is responsible and for the medical part, 
Shrinagaris responsible. It is a confirmed j)olioy of this Govern- 
ment to destroy its opponents by any means whatsoever. I say 
BO emphatically, because the police of this Government tried to 
destroy me by trying to involve me in the assassination of 
Gandhi. 

' A Member : Tiiis is irrelevant, , 

Myself ; It is quite relevant and the Hon’ble Member 
has nO' right to interfere. It is the duty of the Speaker to decide- 
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whether it is relevant, or 'irrelevant/ Dr. Makherjt‘e\s arrest 
was published in the Press on the ilth May 195*1 On Kith 
May 1953, I had made apolitical prediction that Dr. Mukherjec 
might not come alive from jail because the Government was 
always hostile to its opponents. This was my own experience 
after the assassination of Gandhi. I could make this political 
prophecy because Dr. Mukherjee fell into the hands of an inve- 
terate enemy at Shrinagar. I am not telling this to the House 
for the first time. I had expressed this fear of mine to my 
friends, on the 13th of May. 

(10) A session of the Lok Sabha was held in the month of 
December 1953 and as usual there was a debate on the 
foreign policy of the Government of India. In liis speech, 
Pandit Nehru referred to three principal subjects, viz. Korea, 
Colonialism and the pact between Pakistan al^d America. In my 
speech, I said, ''Government of India has not done anything in 
Korea to be proud of. India simply acted there as a pall- bearer. 
Prime Minister Nehru has expressed great conrempt in his speech 
about colonialism. His face was brightened at the time with 
righteous indignation. But the next moment he came down 
because perhaps he remembered that India is still in the Eiitish 
Commonwealth of nations. A member nation of the Common- 
wealth, viz., South Africa is oppressing Indians there, but we 
cannot do anything and the British Government also does not say 
a word to South Africa. In East Africa, the British Government 
there is committing mass massacre of the Kikiyus, the original 
inhabitants there. Still we are associating with the Common- 
wealth.So what is the use of this talk to condemn colonialism. If 
we are really and sincerely opposed to it, it is our duty to imme- 
diately secede from the British Commonwealth. But I am 
afraid, we cannot do so because although we are free citizens of 
the Indian Repablic, we are still British subjects under the 
British law.’',; ,, 

M. V. Krishnappa, Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Food and Agriculture-: Do you really think so ? 

I replied : Yes, definitely and since I am challenged I would 
jplace before the liouaa a very fresh piece of evidence. Don-t be 
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Impatient* That evidence consists of a letter No. 21-69/51./ tJ.K. 
of 10th November 1953 signed by R. P., Menon, Under Secretary 
to the External Affairs Department. It runs as follows ; — 

am asked to say that according to the first Clause of 
the British Nationality Act of 1949, a citizen of India is a 
British subject. The position continues even after India became 
a Republic.” 

Now swallow this and keep quiet. On account of this, our 
department dealing with foreign affairs is not called Foreign 
Department, but External Affairs Department.” Pandit Nebru was 
present in the House at this time, but he did not contradict me. 

(11) An interesting correspondence took place between me 
and Mr. G. V. Mavalankar, the Speaker of the House of People 
in the first week of Septern her 1954 which is given below ; — 


Hindu Sabha Bhavan, 
New Delhi 
Sth September 1954 

Dear Mr» Mavalankar, 


You told me in the House day before yesterday, i. e. on 
the 6th that if I wanted to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment to any important subject, I should write to you. You 
expressed your readiness to convey to the Government the 
contents of such a letter seeking information. I therefore will 
be highly obliged if you kindly bring to the notice of the Prime 
Minister the following facts : 

(1) The Prime Minister has given a donation of Rs, 10,000 
to the Jamia Milia Islamia. But he has not given any such 
donation so far to either a Hindoo or a Sikh institution. 

(2) When the President of Indonesia visited Delhi, the Prime 
Minister accompanied him to the Jumma mosque, but when 
king Tribhuwan of Nepal visited Delhi, the Prime Minister 
did not go with him to the Laxminarayan Mandir popularly 
known as.Biria’^Maudir. 
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(3) It is well known that Khwaja Momnddm, wliose grave 
is in Ajmer had come to India toJslamise Hindoos. Recently, 
pandit Nehru paid a visit to this Muslim shrine at Ajmer and 
followed all the etiquettes there, so much so that he also put 
on the head gear offered to him. But no one knows if Pandit 
Nehru has ever followed the etiquettes in a Hindoo temple. 
His conduct was criticised when he visited the temple at Pandhar- 
pur and Tuljapur. This is my information. Is it not a fact 
that such a differential treatment shown towards different reli- 
gions by a responsible person like the Prime Minister, results 
in creating feelings of bitterness between the two communities 
and becomes an impediment in the achievement of Hindoo- 
Muslim unity. I shall be thankful if clarification on these points 
is made available to me. 

Yours 

N. B. Khare. 


The Speaker Mr, Mavalankar sent me a reply to this letter 
the same day which was as follows : — 


Dear Dr. Khare, 


20, Akbar Road, 
New Delhi, 

8th September 1954, 


I have received your letter of today. The things referred to 
by you in your letter pertain to the personal behaviour of Pandit 
Nehru. The suggestion I made to you in the House was about 
his public behaviour as a Prime Minister about which questions 
could be legitimately asked in the House, 


Your present letter is quite different. I am returning it to 
you because I cannot communicate the contents in it to the 
Prime Minister. ■' T, regret ' that.' my suggestion caused some 
misunderstanding. 

Yours 

MavaJankan 
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I have only to remark here that the actions done by the 
Prime Minister described in my letter cannot be held to be 
.merely personal 

(12) The Government of India moved a Bill in the House of 
the People on the 18th November 1954 to amend the Criminal 
Procedure Code. In my speech on this Bill I said, ''This Bill 
is unjust and mischievons and intended to suppress the opposi- 
tionists. This is a design to use the whole administrative machi- 
nery against the accused. If this Bill is passed any Minister 
can commit any offence under the Indian Penal Code and go 
scot-free as if a minister is a superman descended from heaven. 
By this Bill, you are creating a separate class of Ministers who 
will be immune from any danger of being prosecuted. This will 
not simplify justice but only create a police Government. It 
appears that the oppression which was being carried on during the 
regime of the British Government under sedition, i. e. Section 
124(a) will now be carried on during the regime of the Congress 
Government under the law of defamation. Verily, it can be 
said that law grinds non-congressmen and congressmen rule the 
law. There are some ministers who have endeared themselves 
to the highest authorities on account of their nepotism and 
corruption. 

Shfi Gurupad 8wami ; Just like in Madhya Pradesh. 

Myaelf ; I cannot say. There are some ministers who regard 
themselves as indispensable and they threaten to resign their 
office and then their admirers say, to them, ‘‘Oh, don’t go. 
What will happen to us if you go. Please remain in office 
l>ecanse you are our Indra, Chandra, Warun, Mata, Pita, Bhrata^ 
Suta, Vanita. 

(13) On the 14th December 1953, the Law Minister, Shri 
C. 0. Biswas, said that the House of the People should appoint 
a Select Committee to consider the Special Marriage Bill which 
is being discussed in the Council of States. The suggestion of 
the Law Minister was bitterly opposed by congressmen them- 
selves. They said, how can a Select Committee h^ appointed by 
the House to oonsider a Bil which hm not been moved in the 
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Hoxise itself? The Congress members did iiot allow the Law 
Minister even to speak* -They ■ compelled him- to sit down by 
creating terrible noise The Leader of the Honse, Pandit Nehrn^ 
was absent. He was in Calcutta on that day. Therefore, the 
Deputy I-iCader, Maulana Azad, suggested the postponement of 
this question, which was acceptd by the House. 

On the I6th December 1953, the same suggestion of appoint- 
ing a Select Committee was again placed before the House* 
Pandit Nehru was |>re8ent in the House on that day. I spoke 
on the suggestion and said, “Today, the suggestion will be 
accepted by the House because Pandit Nehi*u wants it to be 
passed.” It was surprising that the Congress members did not 
raise any objection that day. They were quite quiet. Seeing 
this, I said further in my speech, “Today I am reminded of 
Krishna and Oopies mentioned in the Hindu Puranas, hx Gak%l 
there were so many Copies and Cows and there was one Oopi- 
vallabha or Krishna to control them. Whenever these Oopies 
and Cows used to go astray, Krishna used to play upon his flute, 
hypnotise them and bring them to the proper path. The same 
situation obtains here today in this House. One individual who 
was absent day before yesterday is present today. Therefore all 
Oopies and cows will now come to the proper path. 

D. C. Sharma : Is Hon’ble Member him elf a Gopi ? 

Myself : If the cap fits the questioner he can wear it. 1 
do not dance to anybody’s tune. I can therefore never be a 
Gopi. Great commotion occurred in the House on account of my 
speech and the Speaker requested the House not to incite me. 
After this, I continued my speech and said, “This Special 
Marriage Bill is in favour of monogamy. I am also in favour of 
monogamy and I support the Bill. But I must say, in this 
House, complete polygamy prevails, because there is one Gopi- 
vailabh and hundreds of Gopis in this House dancing to his 
tunes, 

(18) A vote of no confidence was moved against Shri G. V. 
Mavalankar, the Speaker of the House of the People on the 18th 
December 1954. I spoke on it ' as follows! 
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‘*The Leader of the House spoke very angrily this morning 
on this resolution and made the atmosphere of the House very 
hot* I will not follow the example of the Leader of the House 
and create more heat. I am going to express myself very 
calmly and quietly as I like coolness in consonance with the 
present atmosphere. 

On the 15th of this month, I asked the Speaker on the floor 
of the House as to what happened to the notice of motion of 
adjournment of the House given by me. This motion of adjourn- 
ment was regarding the foreign interference in the management 
of Christian churches. On my asking the question, without 
giving any reason, the Speaker told me that he was not prepared 
to listen to anything coming from me, and he was going to 
ignore the very existence in this House of this Hon‘ble Member. 
The Speaker dared to be so insolent and impudent on the 
strength of the thoughtless brute majority behind him. His 
ignoring my very presence in the House amounts to a mental 
murder of a member of the House, or shall I say, non-violent 
murder. This is also insulting to the Constituency which sent 
me to this House. The Speaker is entitled to take any decision 
he likes in his room or in his office, about adjournment 
motions, but I insist that this decision, whatever it may be, must 
be communicated to me on the floor of the House. He cannot 
compel me to go to his room or office to find out that decision. 

I emphatically say here that the questions given notice of in 
the House are dealt with in a most arbitrary and unconstitutional 
manner. Look at these death warrants of the questions put by 
me*’’ So saying, I raised up in the air about 25 slips inform- 
ing me that my questions were disallowed. In this way, my 
right to put questions had been encroached upon. I accuse the 
Speaker that he deliberately did this to prevent exposure on 
the floor of the House of certain things unpalatable to the 
Government. 


CHAPTER XX 

SOME CORRESPONDENCE AND VIEWS 

ALL INDIA CORRUPTION AND COWARDICE 

abbreviation— A. I. C. C. 

Impeach Pandit Shukia : 

Blitz 

Dated 30-10-1954 

During the past four or five years, some official actions of 
the Chief Minister, Madhya Pradesh, have been severely criticised 
and latterly, grave and serious allegations have been repeatedly 
made against him in the Press, Public Platform, Legislature 
and the Law Courts. 

Being zealous of purity of administration, L entered into 
confidential correspondence with the Prime Minister of India 
from 16th February 1964. We have exchanged between our- 
selves, half a dozen letters upto August 30, 1954. I would not 
publish the correspondence because it is confidential. But a 
few days ago, I saw published in the Press, a letter from Shri 
M. S. Gurupadswamy, Member of Parliament, to the Prime 
Minister of India and his reply. 

From this correspondence, it is clear that Shri Gurupad- 
swamy demanded a probe into the allegations against Shukia 
and the Prime Minister promised that enquiry. Against this 
background, I can safely disclose that I hold two letters in which 
the Prime Minister of India has committed himself to hold an 
enquiry into the allegations made against Shri Shukia. I was 
therefore confident that the enquiry would be held and purity 

of administration which is a matter of supreme public impor- 
tence and interest will be vindicated. 

Nehru committed to hold enquiry : 

But it is now 9 months from February to October and so far 
no enquiry has been hold; and it is rumoured in reliable circles in 
touch with the Government of India in Delhi that the Prime 
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Minister is satisfied with the explanation given by Shnkla and 
that the question of an enquiry now does not arise. This rumour 
is confirmed from circles close to the Chief Minister in Nagpnr. 
In the meantime, I tried to raise this question of enquiry in the 
LokSabha through an adjournment motion; but the Speaker ruled 
it out and while doing so advised me to a|)proach the highest 
organs in the administration or any other proper forum, obviously 
meaning the law courts. 

Deplorable Legal Position : 

The result of an approach to the highest organ in the admini- 
stration is disappointing, as described in the previous paragraph. 
A formal criminal case was filed against Shukl a in the court of 
a Magistrate, by the Joint Secretary of the Praja Socialist Party 
of Madhya Pradesh. But it was dismissed and all the courts, i. e. 
the Magistrate, the Sessions Court and the High Court have held 
that no prosecution could be launched against a public servant 
like a Cliief Minister without the previous sanction of the 
Governor. 

Ordinarily, no Congress Governor is expected to be bold 
enough to accord sanction to the prosecution of a Chief Minister, 
although there is a provision in the Constitution enabling the 
Governor to use his individual discretion and such a discretion 
once exercised cannot be challenged. 

When one fails to get redress anywhere he should approach 
the citiaiens of Bharat who are sovereign in this Republican 
State. In this spirit of humility, I approach the public through 
this communication and place before them certain facts which 
I have gathered in the matter of the Gondvana Paints and 
Minerals Ltd., to enable the public to judge for themselves 
about the necessity of a probe into the allegations made against 
the Chief Minister in this connection. I have no intention to 
defame anybody and I do not bear any malice towards anyone. 
I have done this wholely and solely in public interest. The facts 
about Gondvana Paints and Minerals Ltd., according to my 
information are as follows : 

Mr. R. 0. Shrivastava, a man possessing some technical 
qualifications floated this Ctompany and got a permission from 
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; the ControIi(^r of Capital Issues in 1945, . long liefore the 

Congress Ministry came into existence,. He got the certificate 
of business from the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 

' C. P. and Berar in 1946- This Company was managed by 

E. C. Shrivastava and Company, a private limited firm with 
' ' a nominal capital. Shukla’s sons invested Rs. JOO in the 

Company. 

The Gondavana Paints and Minerals Limited, did not get 
j a satisfactory response from the public and R. C. Shrivastava 

i; ; applied to the Madhya Pradesh Government for Governmental 

" aid to the Company. While the case for Government aid was 

pending with the Government for orders, G. C. Shnkla and 
B. C. Shukla, the sons of the Chief Minister managed to 
acquire between them a half share in the managing agency 
company, entitling each of them to a monthly salary of 
Rs.250 plus a share in the profits of the main company for a 
period of 18 years. 

The total investment of these two sons of the Chief Minister, 
Shri Shukla in the public and private companies was less 
than Rs. 500. Yet they stood to earn at least that much^ i. e. 
Rs. 500 every month for 18 years for this paltry investment. 

Obviously, the consideration for their half share in the 
managing agency was not their monetary investment of less 
than Rs. 500 in the Companies, but the making available to 
Mr. R, 0. Shrivastava, the managing Director, the vast power 
and influence of their father Shri Ravishankar Shukla, Chief 
Minister of Madhya Pradesh in collecting share capital and 
I generally in building up the indtrstry of Messrs, Gondavana 

. Paints and Minerals, Ltd. 

20 per cent Government aid sanctioned: 

It is significant to note that Mr. G. C. Shukla became a 
partner in the Managing Agency Company on October 23, 1947, 
and Mr. B, 0. Shukla became a partner on December 20, 1947. 
It is also important to note that within three months after 
the finalisation of the position of both the sons of the 
Chief Minister, orders sanctioning Government aid to the 
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Company were issued on 4th March 1948 and aid sanctioned 
was 20 per cent of the capital realised in contrast to the 
usual 10 per cent to other Companies. 

A loan of about Rs. 1 lakh was advanced to this Com- 
pany from an. estate under the Court of Wards to overcome 
the financial difficulties and substantial help was given to 
raise the capital through the agency of Government officials 
and also from the Maharajas and Rajas of Eastern States 
Agency who had at the time important problems financial and 
others to be solved by the Chief Minister. 

I have personally seen all the documents which substan- 
tiate the above mentioned facts. I have also shown these 
documents to a retired high judicial officer, who after close 
study, opined that there was a prima facie case against the 
Chief Minister. It is only after securing this legal opinion 
that I ventured to send copies of all these documents to Shri 
Nehru including 3 or 4 photostat copies to convince him 
of the authenticity but to no purpose. 

Shri Nehru should not hesitate to order an independent 
judicial enquiry into the aUegations, 

N. B. Khare: 

Wmm Nagpur Times dated 4-11-1954 

Sanction to proceed against Shukla 

Dr. Khare applies to Governor. 

In a statement to the press, Dr» N, B. Khare. M, P., today 
revealed that he had applied for the sanction of the Governor of 
Madhya Pradesh for lodging a complaint against Pandit R. S. 
Shukla, Chief Minister. IDr. Khare said that he had sent an 
application to this effect to the Secretary to the Law Depart* 
ment, Madhya Pradesh, to secure from him the necessary sanc- 
tion of the Governor under Section 197 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, so that he can lodge his complaint. Also as such a 
sanction is 4o^ be given expressly 'in the name of the Governor, 
he has. directly 'addressed ‘a similar' application 'to the Governor. 
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Dr. Khare said that as Paiidit Shukla had been held to be a 
public servant, he had informed the Governor of Madhya Pradesh 
that he wanted to lodge a complaint against him under Section 
161 and 163 of the Indian ;Penal Code. 

He had applied for the sanction of the Governor because the 
recent ruling of the Nagp\ir High Court said that Pandit Shukla 
as a Chief Minister of the State was a Public servant within the 
meaning of Section 21 of the Indian Penal Code and therefore the 
previous sanction of the Governor was necessary before lodging 
a prosecution against him— H.S. 

Application to Governor : 

To 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaya, Governor, 

Madhya Pradesh. 

Dated, Nagpur, 
the 1st November 1954* 

Subject Dismissal of Ravi Shankar Shukla, Chief 
Minister, Madhya Pradesh. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to submit this representation of mine 
urging you to take action under the power vested in you 
exclusively by Article 164 (I) of the Constitution of India 
and dismiss Shri Ravi Shanker Shukla from the office of the 
Chief Minister in the Council of Ministers of Madhya Pradesh 
which he holds^ 

1 find'it necessary to give two reasons for my requesting 
you to, act, under the powers vested in you by Article 164 ( 1 ) 
of the Oonstitution of India. 

Firstly, you can act entirely in your diBCretiou and inde* 
pendently of any advice from the Countil of MMaters, when 
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yon choose to act under Article 164 (I) of the Gonstitntion 
of India. This discretion once exercised cannot be challenged. 
The present Congress Assembly party as also the present 
Council of Ministers in Madhya Pradesh is wholly subservient 
to the dictatorial rule of Shri R. S. Shnkla, the Chief Minister. 
It is impossible therefore to expect that the Council of 
Ministers of Madhya Pradesh will advise you to grant sanc- 
tion to prosecute Shri R, S. Shnkla. 

In this connection, I want to draw your particular atten- 
tion to the back ground of the incorporation of Article 164(1) 
in the Constitution of India, giving powers to the Governor to 
act wholly in his discretion without having to wait for or seek 
the advice of the Council of Ministers. Dr. Ambedkar, when he 
was the Union Minister and Member-in-charge for the framing 
of the Constitution of India gave a special justification in the 
commentary in the Constiuent Assembly for the Constitution, 
for the incorporation of Article 75 (2) in the Constitution 
of India. To quote from Basu’s commentary on the Constitu- 
tion of India (page 297, 1952 Edition), "‘As Dr. Ambedkar 
explained in the Constituent Assembly, the normal mode of 
dismissal of a Minister or Ministry is by a vote of no confi- 
dence in the House of the People. But it may sometimes 
happen that even though a Minister's adnainistration be cor- 
rupt, he may still command the confidence of the majority 
of the House. In such a case, the President is given the power 
to dismiss a corrupt or otherwise undesirable Minister not- 
withstanding that he is not thought undesirable by the majo- 
rity in the House of the People.^* 

This quotation specially refers to the Union Ministers and 
Presidents powers regarding them. Article 164 (I) of the 
Constitution of India is analogous and corresponds to Arti- 
cle 75 (2) and refers to State Ministers and the Governor’s 
powers regarding them. 

There is therefore none in the land except you as Governor 
to take such action wis necessary to maintain purity in public 
morals and State administration. The duty cast on you by 
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Article 164(1) of the Constitution of India is one of great 
urgency though it is at the same time most onerous. 

I reauest you therefore humbly, though earnestly, to take 

of p«ity of - 

democracy. 


Thanking you, 


Yours, 

'N. B, Khare. 


Nagpur Times dated 4th December 1954. 

Dr. K-hare’s request to Governor filed. 

Matters against Shukla sub-judice. 

Nagpur, Friday, 

The Governor, Dr. Pattahhi has filed the papers vdth 
regard to Dr. N. B. Khare’s request to him 

Section 197 Criminal Procedure Code to ^ 

under Section 161 and 16S of the Indian Penal Code. 

The matters involved in the proposed prosecution, Navu- 

samai Gondvana Paints affairs being the 

Governor, “does not think it advisable and i>roper to consi- 
der the matters at this stage.” 

The Governor’s order dated Co 

“After the dismissal of his revision petition by the High Co r , 
on the ground that sanction by the Governor, under bcc,- 
197 Criminal Procedure Code, was an essential pre- 
requisite ’to the institution of criminal proceedings agams 
Paiidit B. S. Shukla, Cyef Minister, Madhya Praileah 
appHed for a certificate of fitness to appeal to the Supremo 
Court of India against the said order of dismissal. 

I have been reliably informed that the request for «rtifi. 
cate of fitness has been granted by the High Court accordingly. 

. In these ciioumstances, the questimi as to the 
of sanction under Section 197, Criminal Procedure Cod®, being 
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common to both. Navasamaj as well as Gondvana Paints, and 
that being now sub-judice, the Governor does not think it 
advisable and proper to consider the matter at this stage 
until the point at issue shall have been finally decided by the 
highest tribunal of the country. The papers are therefore filed. 

Dr. Khare’s reply : 

Dr. Khare in his reply to the Governor dated 2nd December 
among other things says : — 

'‘However, I thank you for your kind reply and hereby 
intimate to you my intention to renew my request for your sane- 
tion when the matter ceases to sub-judice. The papers therefore 
should kindly be preserved. 

Responsibility of the Central Cabinet ; 

I hold the Central Cabinet responsible for this corruption, 
and my authority for doing so is the Prime Minister himself, of 
course when he was not the Prime Minister, In October 1945, 
Pandit Nehru who was not then Prime Minister, made some 
speeches which were reported in the Press in which he charged 
the then members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council with cor- 
ruption. The matter was discussed in a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Viceroy at that time, and I sought permis- 
sion of the Viceroy, as a member of the Executive Council, to 
prosecute Nehru for defamation. I was helpless as the Viceroy 
refused to give the permission sought for, as according to him, 
it was infra dig for an Executive Councillor to descend so low. In 
this very meeting of the Executive Council Sir Jogender Singh, 
the then member in charge of Education, Health and Lands, dis- 
closed that he entered into correspondence with Pandit Nehru 
on this matter demanding explanation from him. I requested 
my colleague Sir Jogender Singh to supply me a copy of that 
correspondence which he did, I quote an extract from a letter 
dated 10th October 1945 written by Sir Jogender Singh to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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My dear Jawaharlalji, 

■"'The news|>aperB report you to have said that the Indian 
members of the Executive Council have filled their pockets with 
gold and may some day be charged as criminals/’ 

In reply to the above, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru sent a 
letter to Sir Jogender Singh dated 16th October 1945, from which 
the following passage is quoted: — 

"h ... Further I have said that seldom, if ever, has 

there been so much bribery and corruption in India as during 
the past few years and today. That this is amazingly wide- 
spread and extends from the highest officials to the lowest and 
even some members of the Executive Council have not kept 
themselves untainted, that in any event the highest administra- 
tive and executive organs must bear the responsibility for this 
utter degradation of the administration. There was no reference 
to you, nor indeed were you meant in any way, except in the 
sense that the whole Executive Council must bear responsibility/^ 

What is sauce to the Gander is sauce to the Goose. By 
the same reasoning, I hold the q^resent Central cabinet responsi- 
ble for bribery and corruption in the administration which has 
multiplied many times since 1946. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
was not the Prime Minister then, when be laid the charge in 
writing against the Executive Councillors. Now he has blossomed 
forth into the Prime Minister but that fact need not detract from 
the force of his argument made by him wvhen he was not the 
Prime Minister. 

Congress High Command to blaiiie : 

I am sure, the corruption will continue in administration as 
long as the Coiigress rule lasts, because I Imow that the Congress 
High Command, when I was Premier of C. P. and Berar, used 
to connive at it. Not only that, the High Command was in 
those days disposed to make low demands on Premiers. After 
my expulsion from the Congress in 1938, I made public accusa- 
tions of nepotism against the 'Congress High Command. When 
the President challenged me publicly to tender proof of the 
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nepotism of the High Command, I published in the press, facsi- 
mile photographs of letters received by me as Prime Minister of 
C. P. and Berar from some members of the Congress High 
Command in which they made low nepotistic demands upon me 
to give a huge contract to one person, to appoint a certain 
lawyer as Advocate General, and to release a prisoner convicted 
of man slaughter, before the expiry of his term of imprisonment. 
Of course I did not accede to any of these demands and that 
may be one of the reasons for my dismissal. Even in the 
regime of the present High Command, 17 charges were preferred 
by the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee itself against the 
Bengal Ministry, but nothing happened. In Madras also charges 
were made against the Madras Ministry and a member of the 
Working Committee was sent there to enquire into them, but 
nothing came out except white-washing. The Congress High 
Command is afraid that if any exposure is made of any of their 
members, the Congi’ess prestige which is already waning ^vill 
go down like an avalanche. I therefore do not expect any result 
out of the papers which I have handed over to the Prime 
Minister personally on the 15th February 1954 on the floor of 
the House. 


OPEN” LITTER ADDRESSED TO SHEI JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU, PRIME MINISTER OP INDIA, DATED 20TH 
MAY 1955 BY DR. N. B. KHARl, MEMBER OF PARLIA- 
MENT AND YICE PRESIDENT, OF THE ALL INDIA 
HINDOO MAHA SABHA. 

Dear Shri NehrujI, 

You are probably aware that on the 16th March 1955, I 
was struck down in the Parliament by severe coronary heart 
attack after my budget speech, which according to the report of 
the Speaker to the Civil Surgeon was rather spirited. I would 
have joined my friend Dr* Shyma Prasad Mukherjee in heaven 
\mt the care and the attention bestowed by the Doctors of the 
Wlllingdon Nursing Home saved my life, although even now I 
am so weak that I cannot walk slowly even 10 steps at a time. 
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, The doctoiB have directed me to eschew all pollticB for some 
time, but the situation as it has developed in Goa for all these 
months, has compelled me to cast to the winds the benevolent 
directions of the doctors and my own discretion and made me 
pen these few lines to yon. 

Frankly speaking, the situation in Goa is such that the 
cup of insult, dishonour and injury to India is full to the brim. 
It is unfortunate that at this juncture, you are going on a 
trip to Russia and Yugoslavia. Future historians will interpret 
this as a desertion from the post of duty on your part. Kindly 
therefore, before you leave for Russia, show enough courage 
and candour to admit publicly the utter failure of your 
methods of peace and peaceful negotiations in the matter of 
Goa and decide to use some other methods to solve the Goa 
problem. The other method is only a police action as was 
taken in Hyderabad. Please do not be afraid of any interven- 
tion by NATO powers, because Britain, France and America 
also have abjured colonialism and they would not come for- 
ward to defend the tottering colonialism in little Goa. Please 
therefore take this firm decision and give an ultimatum to Goa 
allowing them sufficient period to quit before police action is 
taken. I will earnestly request you to take this decision before 
you leave for Russia and give the necessary ultimatum to Goa. 

In case you fight shy of this violent action, I would 
humbly suggest that you should give a directive to the Indian 
National Congress through its President to take up non- 
violent Satyagraha against Goa. In the past Congress has 
always indulged in such non-violent Satyagraha before negotia- 
tions. The Congress has dared to defy the British lion with 
its Quit India movement. I do not understand why the 
Congress should be afraid ot thd Portugese mosquito especially 
when all other parties have formed a Joint Action Committee 
and already started Satyagraha. I do not understand why the 
Progressive Congress should lag behind, even when the re- 
actionary Hindoo Mahasabha has joined this Joint Action 
Committee. I am afraid, the future historians will describe 
this aloofness of the Congress from the movement at this 
luncture as rank cowardice.. I remember, once you said, that 
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you felt like leading non-violent Satyagrahis into Goa. What 
may be nobler and braver than this ? Perhaps, you feel 
hampered because you are a Minister, but that should not be 
so because I may remind you that the late Dr, Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee, when he was a Minister in undivided Bengal 
had taken part in Bhagalpur Satyagraha. If you take such a 
step for the liberation of Goa I will join you knowing full well 
that this step at this time on my part will surely lead to my 
physical death on account of my pi'esent infirmity. But this 
sacrifice is worth making if it could enthuse some courage and 
manliness into the office of the Prime Minister of India. 

With all due regards, and fraternal affection. 

N, B. Khare. 


I received a reply to this open letter from Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India, with regard to Goa, which was 
as follows : — 


New Delhi, 

Mah 23, 1955. 

Dear Dr. Khare, 

I have received your letter of May 20th, which you call an 
open letter. 

I was grieved to learn of your heart attack in Parliament. 
I am glad, you have recovered. 

I am fully aware of the situation in Goa and naturally we 
arc much concerned at recent happenings. But I do not think 
the misbehaviour of some policemen in Goa or the Portugese 
authorities there, is a dishonour to India. Surely, India cannot 
be insulted or dishonoured by the misbehaviour of some people 
like this. We shall take such action as we consider proper in 
this matter. A great country should not allow itself to be 
coerced into thoughtless action. 
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I am afraid, I disagree with you about your policy iu Goa. 
I tliinlt that, our policy has been a right one and has yielded 
results though it has not settled this question. I have no doubt, 
it will lead to the objective we aim at. 

Ja%¥aharlal Nehru. 


(B) 

MY VIEWS ON PAKISTAN— U. S. A. MILITARY 

ALLIANCE EXPRESSED ON NOVEMBER, 21,1953. 

Although Mr. Dulles has denied any military agreement 
between U. S. A. and Pakistan, and Mr. Eisenhower has 
cleverly said that in the development of its relations with 
Pakistan, XJ. S. A. must do nothing to cause unrest or hysteria 
in nations neighbouring Pakistan; so much news has come 
out in the Press both in U. S. A. and Pakistan in the past 
several weeks, that it is easy to infer that a military alliance 
between U. S. A. and Pakistan is in the offing in the near 
future. There are very valid and compelling reasons for both 
the countries to bring about such an alliance. The internal 
conditions in Pakistan, both political and economical, have 
been deteriorating for quite a long time as evidenced by the 
murder of its Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khati, the anti- 
Ahmadia agitation, and its failure to evolve a constitution 
which is long over due. Pakistan therefore should naturally 
try to divert the public mind from these grave questions and 
seek external aid to solve them. Apparently, the British 
carpet manufacturers who were early on the scene failed to 
attract Pakistan and were jilted perhaps as broken reeds. 
Dame Pakistan wanted a more powerful and more profitable 
companion and she found one such In Amexica. If this 
alliance between them materialises, as it is sure to do, Pakistan 
will get millions of dollars which will be a great help to relieve 
her economic .distress ' and. she will be buttressed by the 
American ' armed"' might . in her designs on Kashmir and also 
. India, because' her dream-' has always been and will always Be 
to convert India into Dima. There should be no doubt about 
■this, in anybody’s mind, -because while accepting, accord- 
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iBg to them, a truncated and motheaten Pakistan, Pakistan 
leaders have openly proclaimed that they have accepted it to 
use it as a spring-board to pounce upon India. Viewed in 
this context, the recent Aligarh Muslim convention which has 
synchronised with these Pakistani activities appears to be more 
sinister than ever. There is every likelihood of some of its 
sponsors being Pakistani fifth columnists. 

After discussing briefly the reasons compelling Pakistan 
to bring about such an alliance, let us now briefly refer to 
the reasons which have inclined the U.S. A. towards this game. 
For a long time past, U. S. A., has been trying to bring 
into existence a Middle East Defence Organisation. But it 
failed because Egypt and other Mid-East Arab countries 
refused to be inveigled into it. But U. S. A. has suceed- 
ed in arming Greece and Turkey and it wants to give a 
similar treatment to Pakistan. It has therefore informally 
advised India, that U. S. Government is considering a military 
agreement with Pakistan and this deal will be of a standard 
type, providing that the equipment suj)plied will be used for 
strengthening the free world and not for attacking a neighbour- 
ing country. That these assurances are not worth the paper 
on which they are written, is exemplified by the antics of 
Syngman Rhea of South Korea fame, connived at, if not 
actually encouraged or insplied by America. It will not be 
surprising therefore if after this alliance comes into action, a 
Syngman Ehee is found in Pakistan to threaten and tease 
India. (In Pakistan General Ayub Khan is doing it.) It is 
evident that by this alliance with Pakistan, U. S. A. wants to 
by-pass the middle East Arabian countries and to nullify their 
non-co-operation with the proposed MEDO and also teach 
India a lesson for deposing and detaining its protege in 
Kashmir. 

It is not therefore in vain that the Prime Minister of India 
has been touched to the quick by this Pakistan- America 
manoeuvres and has reacted strongly* He has emphatically 
declared that India is gravely cx^ncerned with this action of 
Pakistan and U. S, A, and the consequences that may follow 
it. To say the least, this act m m unfriendly act towards 
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India, and I heartily congratulate our Prime Minister for 
openly saying so, Pakistan is not coming out with any cate- 
gorical statement about this alliance for reasons best known to 
her. But one need not infer from her silence that it is not in 
the offing. Her Governor General and Commander-in-Chief have 
not recently visited Washington just for holidaying or sight 
seeing. The purpose of their visit obviously is as deep as 
can be. 

Let us now briefly mention the possible consequences of 
this alliance. They are: 

(1) Cold war will be brought to the very door of India. 

(2) Commotion in the Indo-Pak sub-continent. 

(3) Uneasiness in Afghanistan, Burma and other Asiatic 
countries. 

(4) Increase in international tension if American bases 
are to be established in Pakistan, 

(5) Security of India will be very gravely imperilled by 
this alliance, and as a consequence:— 

(a) She may be tempted to throw herself into the arms 
of America to be a favourite wife to keep Pakistan at bay*. 

(b) She may feel like making common cause with China 
and Bussia who may coerce her threatening her neutrality, as 
neutrality of a weak country howsoever inspired by liigh 
ideals is difficult, if not impossible to maintam. 

(c) Bussia and America both may be displeased and 
both may be united in dividing her into spheres of influence 
just like Germany. 

To avoid all these possible catastrophes, people of Pakistan 
should be ^ awakened to this danger to both countries inherent 
in this alliance, so that-' they may prevent their rulers from 
thus bartering away their freedom by entering into 'this' 
alliance, , . Pakistan also should be told not to indulge in this 
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Tinfriendly act because the basis of partition was that it 
would once for all put a stop to the communal trouble and 
the two countries will settle down to a peaceful and friendly 
attitude towards each other. If Pakistan does not listen, 
then the very basis of partition will disappear. India then 
should feel free to act swiftly in the best interests of her 
rights and security. India has a legal right to the Azad 
Kashmir territory at present illegally occupied by Pakistan. 
U. N. O, has failed to persuade Pakistan to relinquish it. 
After due notice to U. N. O., India should take police action 
against Azad Kashmir to recover what rightfully and legally 
belongs to her. If Indian Government fails to take such a 
step, the entire course of politics in this country, may be 
convulsively changed. 

(C) 

MY VIEWS OK PKOSELYTISATION AND SHUDDHI 
OR CONVERSION TO HINDUISM IN INDIA 
AS EXPRESSED WHILE INAUGURATING THE 
SHUDDHI CONFERENCE HELD AT GONDA ON 
THE 27TH FEBRUARY 1955. 

“ If the people of one country succeed in establishing their 
rule over the people of another country by the use of superior 
force or diplomacy or fraud, they devise ways and means to 
perpetuate their rule in the conquered country. By such a con- 
quest, although conquerors conquer the bodies of the vanquished, 
this itself is not sufficient to perpetuate their rule for any length 
of time. They therefore naturally devise ways and means to 
conquer the minds of the subject people and make all efforts 
to make themslaves not only physically but mentally also. For 
this pui'poao, the victors use the time honoured and recognised 
way which consists in converting the vanquished to the faith of 
the victors and this is done by the abuse of political power, 
by offering temptations, and also by taking advantage of the 
social defects of the vanquished. 

The Muslims first invaded this country about 700 A. D. 
and conquered Sind and established their rule there. Mohamed 
Kasim’s name is famous on this account in Indian history. From 
that time onwards, the conversion of Hindoos to Islam is going 
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on. iitiimpeded even today. Witness the Allopanishad and Vedic 
Islam propagated by the Aga Khan who calls himself the 
Avatar of Krishna. The Khoja community in Gnjerat entirely 
consists of Hindoos converted to Agakhan faith. The Aga- 
khan also had promised Manlana Mohamed Ali, the Congress 
leader to convert all Harijans to Islam. One need not blame 
the Muslims for this because conversion of the Kafir is a duty 
enjoined upon eveiy true Muslim. The Hindoos did not make 
any attempt to halt this process of Islamisation, on account of 
their ideas of so-called purity and social superiority. This led 
to widespread Islamisation which resulted ultimately in the 
establishment of Pakistan. There is no doubt that our dear 
motherland was trisected on the basis of religion, although 
congressmen are never tired of propagating falsely that this is 
only a territorial division. The Pakistan Muslims are so intole- 
rant of the Hindoos that they have almost completely elimi- 
nated the Hindoos from West Pakistan. The same process is 
being carried on in East Pakistan to this day as can be gathered 
from newspapers even of the Congress variety. I had given a 
warning about this in my speech as the President of the Hindoo 
Mahasabhaat Calcutta towards the end of December 1949, and 
tile Congress press called me all sorts of names and condemned 
me as a worst comm, unalist; but all their abuses showered, on me 
did not help in stopping the exodus of the Hindoos from East 
Pakistan- 

The Portugese came to this county about the beginning of 
the 16th century A, D. and occupied some ])ortions of the 
western coast of India. They also followed the example of the 
Muslims and carried on large scale conversion of the Hindoos in 
that area by all detestable means involving fratid and force. 
To day also, the Portugese are claiming Goa as an integral part 
of Portugal on account of those conversions although there are 
6,000 miles of ocean in between; and our Government is not raising 
its little finger against this activity of Portugal, although it is cry- 
ing hoarse that Formosa is a part ef China, The Portugese were 
followed by the French and the English who sucoeeded in eetabti«* 
slung their Empire over this country. After this, they also began 
to devise ways and means to. perpetuate thir rule* and therefor© 
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begali to connive at or encourage conversion of the Hindoos to 
Christianity, But they were clever and wise people and' took 
a iesson from the downfall of the Portugese and the Muslims and 
used subtle methods only, to carry out their object of conversion. 
These methods included use of political power, temptations, 
education and giving undue concessions to the foreign Christian 
missionaries and conniving at their unlawful acts like kidnapping 
minors etc. This encouraged all manner of foregin missionaries 
who flocked to India to propagate their gospel, being assured of 
subtle and secret support from the British rulers. In this connec- 
tion, it is worthwhile quoting what the greatest British Missionary, 
Alexandar Duff says in his letter written to the Free Chruch of 
Scotland. Says he, “ The Hindoo converts to Christianity in 
India are very loyal to the British rule. They even do not 
hesitate to discard their own good customs and adopt everything 
that the Christian faith tells them to do. It is therefore nece- 
ssary to create in India a Christian community of this type 
to strengthen British rule. This Alexandar Duff was in 
India about the period of 1857 and this kind Christian has con- 
demned the punishment given to the fighters for freedom by the 
then British Government as too mild, although every one knows 
that the British were extremely brutal in giving punishments at 
that time- 

The British were cautious and they countermanded any reli^ 
gious propaganda in favour of the Christian faith in their schools* 
But the missionaries did not care for it. At that time one Prof. 
Henderson even stressed the necessity of strenuous exertion in 
opposition to this cautiousness of the British by all who had at 
their heart the enlargement of Messiah’s Kingdom, or even the 
tranquillity of India and the safety of the British Empire. In 
fact in this sign of the Croas^ we conquer ” was their slogan. 
Mahatma Gaxrdhi was not against any conscientious conversion 
brought about by a comparative study of religions, as no reason- 
able person would ever be. But he also objected ( let the Congress 
Govexnmetit xxote ) to this sort of conversion brought about by 
temptations. He argued on this point with a missionary and told 
Mm point- blano to carry on any amount of social service in India 
but not to indulge in such convemiom. The missionary promptly 
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replied to him in these termsi We hewe not come Imre for miff 
philanthropiml wofh» Our schools, our colleges, hodels, viatenuig 
homes are iveapons for converting the overivhelmmg Indimi fiuijorlhj'' 

This is politics of numbers, the very basis of democracy. The 
Christmns and the Muslims have recognised it. Will the Hindoos 
lag behind and be destroyed ? No, the Hindoo faith, has of fiecessify 
to be aggressive just as Islam and Christianity are. Therefore, the 
Shuddhi movement is necessary. 

Along with this propaganda of the gospel, the foreign 
missionaries indulged in abusing the Hindoo Incarnations 
and Heroes like Rama, Krishna etc.; and they did not hesitate 
to take advantage even of famines and other misfortunes. I 
cannot avoid the temptation of quoting my own experienee in 
this connection in the, year 1899 when a great famine had over- 
taken this country. I was a student then in the G}overnment 
College at Jabalpur, Madhya Pradesh. At that time taking 
advantage of this famine, the foreign missionaries used to give 
their lectures on the Bible at many street corners in the to win 
I heard these lectures full of vile abuse of Rama and Kiishna. 
I was touched to the quick and became very uneasy in my mind 
and thought of exposing the missionary. I therefore conveyed 
to him my desire to be converted to the Christian faith. He was 
very glad and enquired about my caste. On my replying that I 
was a Chitpawan Brahmin, and that I have faith in Jesus Christ, 
he was very happy and told me, Since 3^011 have faith in Jesus 
Christ, who is saviour of humanity, your soul will be saved. 
Then I asked him, '' what will be the ritual of conversion V He 
told me that I would have to drink the sacramental water aiKl cMit 
loaf of bread. I readily agreed to do so, and asked lain whelher 
anything further would have to be done. Ho said that T would 
have to remove my sacred thread and choti ( tuft of hair } to which 
I objected. He said, that that practice was against the (.Christian 
religion and therefore a Christian could not have a sacrexi thread 
and a tuft of hair. I challenged him then and tlierc to nhow imy 
aiithority in the Bible in support of his contention, w^iich of course, 
I was confident, that he would never do. Then he began to abuse? 
and call me a cynic. I argued wnth him and told Mm at least 
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to explain how the existence of sacred thread and choti caused 
obstruction to one’s feith in Jesus Christ. He could not satisfy 
me and became very angry. I told him, that in such serious 
matters there was no point in ■ getting angry and asked him to 
explain why this Zulf i. e. elongated tuft of hair on the forehead 
which he had, did not caxxse an obstruction or impediment in liis 
faith in Jesus Christ and why should my elongated tuft of hair 
which was about six inches behind, should cause such an impedi- 
ment. I also asked him whether he was wearing a cotton shirt 
and why did it not cause an impediment in having faith in Jesus 
Christ, and why my three cotton threads which constituted my 
sacred thread was a cause of such an impediment. He was non- 
plussed. The whole audience claj)ped and from that day, he 
never came to preach. I quote this example to show that 
eonmrsion does not mean only a change of faith but m.eans disassod- 
alien or separation of the converted frow^ his Society and his 
Nation . 

The Hindoo faith is very liberal. It does not insist in abso- 
lute faith in any one book or any one prophet. But the Christian 
and the Islamic faiths are quite the opposite. They regard the 
followers of other faiths as Heathens and Kafirs, and also believe 
that the followers of other faiths are doomed to eternal hell. 
Naturally, therefore, such narrow faiths are intolerant and almost 
inimical to other faiths. Therefore, any Hindoo who adopts any 
of these faiths is not only estranged from Society, but becomes 
hostile to his Society and also naturally to his country. That 
is why it is a fact that in the movements for liberation of this 
country, the followers of those alien faiths have not taken any 
large part. On the contrary, by and large, they remained loyal 
to the foreign rule. At the time of the Wat of Independence in 
1B57, it Is well known that the Indian Christians were not only 
|oyal to the British rule, but had organised a Christian batallion 
to help the Government. 

In 1947 also at the time of partition, some Muslims, taking 
advantage of the unsettled conditions then prevailing round 
Delhi, dreamt of hoisting the Pakistani flag on the Red Port at 
Delhi; and the Muslims’ in Alwar State also had at that time 
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rebelled against the State with the object of joining that State 
to Pakistan. But that rebellion was firmly suppressed by that 
State. Therefore, the Muslims could not join their conferers at 
Delhi. Thousands of Muslims volunteered themselves to get 
converted to Hinduism. Similarly, in that area around Alwar, 
hundreds of Hindoos also in those turbulent times might have 
been convered to Islam. Three or four years after this events 
Gandhi’s great disciple, Vinoba Biiave, went to Alwar and advised 
the Muslims converted to Hinduism to become Muslims again. 
But he had not the courage to advise the Hindoos converted to 
Islam to become Hindoos again. This over-liberalism is the curse 
of Hinduism, and Shuddhi is necessary to banish this over-libera* 
lism from the Hindoo mind. It is necessary also to welcome our 
estranged brothers back to our faith and to strengthen our nation- 
alism. Even the Government of India realised this and purified 
the Hyderabad State of Muslim anti-nationalism by taking police 
action at the appropriate time. This is nothing but Shuddhi 
and I say so emphatically. There are 3 to 4 crores of Muslims 
in Bharat out of whom a large majority is still Pakistan-minded, 
which is proved by the hoisting of Pakistani flag on various 
occasions and at various places in the past year, the last occasion 
being at Nagpur on the 26th January 1955 at the time of the cele- 
bration of the Republic Day. The Pakistani flag was being carried 
in the procession sponsored by the Government. I wonder whether 
the Government was blind or had not the courage to stop this 
exhibition of anti-nationalism then and there, perhaps to win 
the votes of the Muslims. Whatever it may be, the fact 
remains that it is a national necessity to purify the hearts of 
such Muslims. This is also Shuddhi, It is very necessary. 

How the net of the foreign Christian missionaries has boon 
spread far and wide can be gathered from the following figures. 
In 1941,. there were only' 53 lakhs of Indian Christians in Bharat. 
In 10 years, i.e. in 1951, that number has gone up to B2 lakhs. 
There are 3,503 centres for spreading the gospel in Bharat in 
which- 9719 missionaries and their assistants are working. Out 
of this number, 4683 are Europeans or Ameiicans. Out of this 
number . again,. 6884 are males and 3836 are females. There 
are 40 colleges run by foreign missionaiies in which there are 
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22,000 students. There are 448 High Schools which are teach- 
ing 150,000 students and there are also 13,991 primary schools 
run by the inissiuiiaries. Besides this, they are conducting 274 
hos[)itals and 278 dispensaries and publishing 185 periodicals. 
For the conversion pro])aganda, they spend about Rs. 5 crores 
per year out of which about Rs. 3 crores are obtained from foreign 
countries an<i about Rs. 2 crores collected in India. The Christians 
may not l.)e so Idatantly anti-national as the majority of Muslims 
but they have also developed the tendency of separating like the 
Muslims. In Travancore Cochin, the percentage of Christians in 
the population is al)Out 35. Therefore, Congress has made a 
campact with them and they are pamjiered by the Congress. They 
could dare to destroy hundreds of Hindoo temples including the 
famous Sal)rimalai Temple and the Government has failed to find 
out the culprits and to punish them. If one brick is dislodged 
from a Muslim grave this very same Government will move 
heaven and earth. This is their secularism.. If such things 
go on there is no doubt that in the very near future Travancore- 
Cochin will became a Christian area. ShuddM is necessary to 
prevent this happening. It is necessary here to draw attention 
to the fact that Karens in Burma who are Burmese Christians 
have successfully established a separate State in that Country. 
In the North East Frontier of Assam bordering on Burma the same 
tendency of demanding a separate State has developed in the 
Naga pcjople. I brought this to the notice of Parliament on or 
about the IBth of March, 1953, and Pandit Nehru must have been 
disagreeably surprised in the first week of April of the same year 
by the open irusuit offered to him in the Naga land by the Nagas 
who are mostly Christians. Therefore, it is very necessary to 
carry on the BhmMM movement. But it is strange that our 
Government appreciates conversion but decries Shuddhi as 
narrow and communal. This is nothing but perverted logic. 
It must bo remembered that all the pretensions of foreign 
missionaries for humanity and kindness are only a thin veneer, 
which hides their vile self-interest under it, of lessening the numbers 
of Hindoos and increasing their numbers and thus creating fifth 
columnists disloyal to this country. Therefore all the activities 
of foreign missionaries of conducting hospitals colleges, schools, 
are according to me suspect and we, should not be carried away 
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by these manifeBtatioiis of their htimaiiism. They nm notliiiig 
but instruments of subtle seduction. We should tliereforc gi¥e 
■up praising these imssionaiies. Our Government is sfxmding 
thousands of crores of rupees on their five year plan. It is not 
difficult for it to spend half a dozen crores every year on these 
institutions run by the missionaries, and ours is a welfare State. 
The foreign missionaries in their propaganda tell the peopici that 
their Government is doing nothing for their amelioration and 
the missionaries are doing everything in their power. Therefore they 
should be loyal to them. It is therefore the duty of the Goveria- 
ment to follow the good example of our neighbours China and 
Burma and banish these foreign missionaries. The Mahasabha 
will help the Government in this endeavour. The Hindoo 
Mahasabha also must continue to carry on the Shuddhi 
movement at all costs. This Shuddhi movement should 
be regarded as a great constructive programme for 
strengthening and consolidating our nation. After all* 
Hindoo alone is the backbone of this country.” 

The foregoing will convince any reasonable person that in 
the special circumstances of India change of religion of a Hindoo 
undermines his loyalty to his motherland and creates separatist 
tendencies. This very idea is expressed in a British Journal 
^ Free Thinker ’ founded in 1881 and published in London by 
G. W. Foote and Company Limited, in an article entitled ‘ Views 
and Opimons — Christian Missions in India ’ written by E. A* 
Ridley and published on Friday, April 5th 1957. It is therefore 
worthwhile here to quote this article for the benefit of those who 
practise secularism of a wrong kind and are obviously unjust to 
the Hindoos. 

In the year 1947, there ended one of the strangest Govern- 
mental experiements in the recorded Mstory; the two-century 
Raj of England’s Indian Empire. During the p^aat decade, 
India has become first Dominion then later, a federal Republic 
within the British Commonwealth. The present Indian regime 
is based upon the general assumptions of liberal democracy and 
majority rule, as such institutions are understood in the West. 
In one :resx3ect however, and that of particular interest to this 
journal, the Indian Constitution differes sharply from that of 
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Great Britain; whilst the overwhelming majority of citizens of the 
vast liicliaii Republic are .Hindoos by religious persuation, yet, 
India has no official religious denomination. By the ter,ois of 
the fundamental constitution, India rem.ains a secvlar State in 
which religion as such has no official association with the State. 
Indeed, Mr. Nehru, the present all-powerful Prime Minister of 
India who is reported to be agnostic in his personal approach to 
religious convictions, has publicly placed it on record that whilst he 
remained the head of affairs, India will never become a Hindoo 
theocracy. 

Christianity in India ; 

During the 200 years of English rule in India, Christianity 
as well as the proverbial trade followed the flag. As the religion 
of the ruling race, Christianity, though never officially established 
in India by the British rulers, naturally derived certain prestige 
from its close association with the English. King Emperor and his 
officials. When English rule ended in 1947, there was already 
a Christian Indian population of several millions. Though the 
departure of the * Wiiite Sahibs ’ may be said to have deprived 
the Indian Christianity of the Governmental prestige formerly 
associated witii it, in several resxrects, the change proved beneficial 
to Christianity. Poj*, the ' Indian Christians ’ could no longer 
incur political suspicion as actual or potential agents of foreign 
rule; mort^over the secular character of the new State opens up 
to Christian Missions Hindoo territories, in particular, the 
former 'Indian States’ the former rulers of which often excluded 
Christian missionaries from their territories. According to the 
most reoeiit figures in the 1956 edition of the Btateman’s Year 
Book, there are now rather more than 8 million professing Christ-^ 
inns in the Republic of India. Those are divided into Catholic 
and Protestant Churches, in addition to a very ancient Syrian 
Church in Southern India traditionally dating from the Apostolic 
times and certainly older by several centuries than the forms of 
Christianity directly imported from Europe. This Christian 
minority appears to bo increasing and both the Catholic and Protes- 
tant Missions are pursuing an aggressive strategy for the conver- 
sion of India, particularly among the more primitive races of the 
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vast sub-continent. In 1955, the foreign personnel engaged 
in missionary work in India was nearly 5,000* 

A Commission of Enquiry 

From the point of view of the Indian Republic and all its 
federated States, this aggressive Chrisiian minority constitutes 
quite a problem. This was indicated when the Centra! Indian 
federated State of Madhya Pradesh set up a Committee of Enquiry 
to investigate the extent, methods and ambitions of Christian 
missions within its bounderies and throughout India. The report 
of this Committee published by the Government at Nagpur, is a 
mine of information, besides advancing considerations which are 
of universal, and not only of Indian interest. It is certainly 
'required reading’ for all students of Christian missions. 

Advent of Christianity in India : 

Historically, Christianity reached India in three successive 
waves, the oldest which claims Apostolic foundation, is represented 
by the Syrian Church in Malabar which, perhaps dates from Roman 
times, and has become largely assimilated to the Indian way of 
life, even to the point of adopting the ubiquitous Hindoo caste 
system. The remaining two waves came directly from Europe 
along with white conquerors* The Portugese introduced Catholi- 
cism into Goa which they still hold as the only foreign enclave 
left on Indian soil. Both the Jesuits and the Holy Inquisition 
played a prominent j)art in its introduction. The great 8t. Francis 
Xavier made many converts amongst the depressed castes; and 
an Italian Jesuit Robert Da Nobili continued to ingratiate him- 
self — and Catholicism— among the high caste Brahmins by ])assing 
off Christianity as a new Hindoo sect ! Protestant Missions did iH)t 
arrive until the end of the 18th century and were at first very 
unfavourably received by the exclusively commercial East India 
Company, the then ruler of British India. The British Govcto- 
ment which took over the administration after the (so-called) India, n 
Mutiny here described as the Indian War of Liberation, never 
officially identified itself with the Christian Missions and the native 
Prlno(‘s were often _ hostile. Nonetheless, Christianity succeeded 
in establishing itself with considerable success under British rule. 
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Christianity through Indian Eyes. 

The Committee ( we nearly slipped into writing ‘ for unliidian 
activities ’ ) was presided over by a former Judge, Dr. M. B. Myogi 
and approached its subject from a self-consciously nationalist 
point of view. It evidently held that Christianity was not just 
another religious cult in a land where religious cults have evolved 
in profusion. Dr. Niyogi and his colleagues viewed Christianity 
through Indian eyes as an exotic foreign plant, closely associated 
with foreign Iniperialism in the past, and wiiich may still constitute 
a menace to the integrity of the Indian Republic. We must not 
forget how large the Hindoo versus Muslim question looms in 
Indian liistory* Pakistan, constituted as its name implies, on a 
directly religious basis, stands as a permanent warning to Indian 
Statesmen, who, as the findings of this Committee demonstrate, 
evidently fear the future creation of a Christian minority question 
and perhaps, in time, even a Christian Pakistan. It is hi the light 
of this assumption that the Committee view^s the past and, in 
particular fche present missionary activities. The post-war strategy 
of the Christian Churches is closely examined and two interesting 
facts are noted; the close eoimection between both the Catholic 
and Protestant missions and the current American anti-Oommunist 
drive. Readers of Mr, Manliatten’s enlightening book, ‘'The 
Dollar and the Vatican may note with interest this reference to 
the subject m the Committee's report : 

''In short, the situation seems to be that the Papacy, 
representixig the Catholic Ghurch, and the American democracy 
are united in their frantic drive for gathering proselytes to Chris- 
tiamty to combat communism ; the former to extend its religious 
empire and the latter to obtain world leadership. The often 
questionable methods by which such proselytes are won for Christ 
are minutely analysed. 

Church and State 

An important chapter analyses the relation of Church 
and the State in the contemporary world and a sharp 
distinction is noted between the totalitarian religions, 
Rome, Islam, which entirely deny religious liberty, and more 
liberal cults like Hinduism, Budhism, Confucianism and some 
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form of Protestantism. Lutheranism, as here revealed is much 
tlic most powerful of the Protestant Chnrches with nearly 70 
million adherents but also as nearly totalitarian as Borne. 
(Obristian figures quoted give betw^een 600 ahd 700 million for 
the Catholic and Protestant but not Orthodox Churches. This 
seems much too high.) Excerpts are given of Catholic (in Spain 
and Italy) and of Muslim intolerance in Afghanistan and 
Arabia, where heretics have been stoned to death in recent years, 
Christianity with its dogma of exclusive salvation is denounced 
as the historic enemy of the liberal religious tradition which the 
Committee associates with Indian religions. The presence aiKl 
growth of Christian missions is regarded as a danger to both 
national unity and freedom of thought. 

A revealing report 

The Government of Madhya Pradesh and its Committee 
which modestly described itself as merely a fact finding Committee 
are to be congratulated on this masterly document. It will, 
we are sure, prove invaluable to future Indian administrators 
faced with the same problem. It is equally valuable for students 
of Christian missions and of comparative religions. 

(D) The following correspondence reveals an unsuccess- 
ful attempt made by me to create sentiments of liberalism 
and gratitude in the Government of India, 


Open letter to Rashtrapati, 

Dear Shri Rajendraprasadji, 


Dhantoli, Nagpur. 
1-104056, 


Some time ago, you were kind enough to invite me along wdth 
some other members of Parliament for a formal tea at the Basil- 
trapati Rhawan. • I believe- that my presence must have revived 
your memory of our past asaoeiation as co-workers in the Con- 
gress organisation. . Therefore, although the function was merely 
formal, you were extra cordial towards me and insisted that I 
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■shoiild stand close to you In the photograph that was taken 
'after the tea was over. 

This recollection of mine has emboldened me to write to you 
this letter on two important topics. If you think that this is 
an intrusion on my part I will at the very outset crave your for- 
giveness In advance for writing such venturesome letter: but I 
cannot refrain from writing it, because I consider the topics of 
vital public i mportanee. 

I am regarded as a rank anti-national communalist, although 
I do not contemplate or advocate any harm to any legitimate 
interests of any communit}^ in India, I only advocate resistance 
by all peaceful and legitimate means to any attack on any 
legitim ate interest of the Hindoo community. Although you are 
not regarded as a communalist and you are also respected as an 
ardent secular Congress patriot and nationalist, you have given 
expression to your legitimate fear in your book ‘‘India Divided’’ 
that if anti-national activities ‘of Mtisiims continued as before, 
“India will be converted to Dinia’h I am afraid, this prophecy 
of yours may be ultimately fulfilled, as evidenced by a press 
cutting of news circulated by the United Press of India from 
Nagpur Times, an English daily dated the 28th September 1956. I 
have enclose this cutting for ready reference. It shows that the 
Muslim League of .Pakistan has requested the American Ambassador 
in Kar^ichi to sixujre the help of the American Government for 
carving out another Pakistan for the four crores of Muslims 
residing in Bharat. The American Ambassador has agreed to 
convey this request of the Muslim League to the Government of 
the United States of America* In view of thcpiesent relations 
between Pakistan and America, this piece of news in not only 
interesting and intriguing but dangerous to India or Bharat. 

The policy of the Government of Bharat is the policy of secu- 
larism. If secularism means the policy of equal regard or equal in- 
difference to all the religions, I have no quarrel with' it. But un- 
fortunately, in the present regime secularism in Bharat connotes 
pro-Islam axid anti-Hindoo mentality* If this self-same policy conti- 
nues, I am. sure, a second Pakistan with all the dangerous conseque- 
nces will be established in India* The synchronism between this 
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activity in Pakistan and the Muslim agitation inspired by Aligarh, 
the primordial and perpetual source of Muslim anti-national 
communalism in India, is highly suggestive and signifiemit. I 
am afraid, if this i)oliey is not revised, it will be easy for Pakistarni 
Muslims residing in India to establish a second Pakistan and those 
who under threats and on account of timidity gave consent to 
the establishment of first Pakistan will not hesitate to consent to 
a second one under the name of Panchshila and for the sake of 
world peace. 

You as a President of the Indian Republic have neither per- 
sonal politics nor party politics and under the Constitution also 
you cannot interfere in politics or even in the working of your 
ministry, but on account of your exhalted position and high- 
souled personality you can wield vast power for the good of the 
country from patriotic motives. Therefore, even if you informally 
speak a word or two to your important ministers in private inter- 
views, and suggest to them the necessity of the change of policy, 
it will be useful. I appeal to you therefore not from any point 
of any personal pique, but on account of patriotic motives and 
in the interest of safety and integrity of residual India, that is 
Bharat, to use all your good offices on the lines humbly suggested 
by me. This ends my first topic. 

The second topic concenos the celebration of the centenary 
of the 1857 Indian War of Independence which falls in May next. 
I congratulate your Government for this move wiiich is at once 
very patriotic and conducive to the strengthof our nation. I also 
congratulate the Governments of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Bharat 
for their decision to erect suitable memorials to commemorate 
the memoiies of heroes and patriots of 1857 like Nanasaheb Pcsshwa, 
Tatya Tope, Rani of Jhansi, Mangal Panda and others at Buitabio 
places. These heroes made supreme sacrifices for Indians freedom 
and deserve all recognition and all honour at the hands of the 
Indian people. Although the Congress creed is that of non-vio- 
lence, in these decisions taken by the various Govoinments, the 
principle of non-violence has been brushed aside and rightly so, 
bocauso there can never be any difference of opinion in any countiy 
about the ideal of independence and the sacrifices undergone for 
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it. The BritiHh wlien they were ruling this country, propagated 
in th(^ir own interest tlnrt the 1857 rising was merely a Sepoy 
Mutiny. It wa.s Veer Savarkar who for the first time exploded 
this myth pro|)agat(}(l hy the British and proved to the hilt from 
the British records in London that the 1857 rising was a war of 
Independence. Not only this, but Veer Savarkar w^'as one of the 
early pioneers for complete Independence of India. He propagated 
this ideal when many a patriot of today had not even dreamt 
of it. His brave plunge into the ocean with a view?- to touch the 
French soil at Marseilles, to escape from British custody, 
w^as not only marvellous but was the -first thing wdiich gave 
international status to the problem of India’s Independence, 
when his adventure was referred to the International Court. 
Above all, no one can deny his sufferings and sacrifices in the cause 
of India’s freedom and there is none in the living patriots of India 
to match him. In view'- of all these facts, I suggest to you most 
htnnbly and respectfully to confer upon him the honour of ‘Bharat 
Ratna’ on the accasion of the celebration of the ensuing centenary 
of India’s War of Independence. 

No one can deny that Veer Savarkar is also one of the 
Jewels of Bharat. I realise that the Congress maybe harbouring 
prejudices against him on account of his association in the Gandhi 
assassination trial. But the association was not of his seeking and 
was forced upon him by the Congress Government. Besides this, 
it must not be forgotten that ho was declared innocent by the Court 
and acquittexi. Democracy and respect for law demand that 
even Government should recognise and respect the decisions of their 
own courts. Unless they do so, they have no right to expect 
respect for law from the citizens. I therefore request you to brush 
aside* any prejudices and honour the deserving hero and patriot. 
This is necessaty if the Indian people are not to be dubbed as 
ungrateful by the world at large. 

I once belonged to the Co^igress* But I do not now 
belong to it as I am opposed to the present anti-Hindoo policy. 
No one can deny the fact that high Congress personalities regard 
me as an enemy of the Congress* Yet, when I was in the Viceroy’s 
Couheil, 1 got the members of the Congress Working Committee 
released from Ahmednagar jail in June 1945, a month before 
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the Simla Conference which was held in July 1945, because I 
regarded the Simla Conference as adevice to side-track the question 
of India ’s independence. 

The SiTTila Conference was the outcome of the efforts of 
Bhulabhai Desai and Liaquat Ali Khan to form a 'J«eroy s 
Executive Council on the basis of parity between the caste Hindoos 
and Muslims. These efforts were publicly blessed by Mahatma 
Gandhi, and secretly helped by one of my colleagues m the Ex- 
ecutive Council, viz. , Sir Francis Mudie, the then Home Member 

who approached Shri B.G.Kher in- January 1945 to sound him 
whether he was willing to come as a member of Viceroy’s Counci 
keeping the Congress Working Committee members m Jail. 
Although I was not in the Congress, I regarded this move to ignore 
the members of the Working Committee who were front rank 
fighters for India’s freedom as insult and treachery to the Congress. 

Evenasamemberof Viceroy’s Council, I ridiculed this Bhulabhai 

Liaquat move in my speech in the Central Legislative Assembly on 
the 22nd March 1945 pages 417 to 422 of my biography in 
Marathi by Shri J.R.Joshi, Sub-Editor of MaUrasUra, sent for 
your perusal under registered book-post. I therefore strained 
every nerve and got them released before the Simla conference 
to save the prestige of the Congress. For this purpose, I entered 
into correspondence with Sir John Colville, the then officiating 
Viceroy, in the month of May 1945. His letter to me dated the 
12th May 1945 should convince you. The facsimile photograph 
of this letter has been published on pages 124 and 125, of my 
biography mentioned before. 

As a matter of reciprocity, therefore, I have got the right to 
request you to be generous, not to be affected by party iKilitics, and 
honour Veer Savaikar as suggested by me as he. was also a trout 
rank fighter for India’s freedom. That his does not belong to the 
Congress and holds Mahasabha views should not weigh with you. 
The ideal of independence and the tremendous sacrifices underpmo 
for it, should transcend all petty and party considerations. 

Thanking you and requesting a reply at convenience and 
with best regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
N»B.Khare. 
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Copy to: 

L Sliri Jawaliarlal Nehru, Prime Minister, and 
2. Shri Govind Ballabh Pant, Home Minister* 

The President’s reply to this lettei is given below:- 

President’s Camp., 
India 


Bangalore, 1st November 1956. 

Bear Br. Khare, 

I am sorry your letter dated 1st October 1956 was not acknow 
ledged earlier. My office waited for the book mentioned on page 
5 of yoxir letter. 

In the first part of your letter, you have referred to certain 
aspects of Muslim communalism and its more recent trends. As 
you are well aware, our Constitution proclaims the primacy of 
the State; no social or religious group has any rights or privileges 
to challenge this primacy. Subject to this overall consideration, 
the secularism which we are consciously pursuing is in the best 
interests of the composite nature of our Society. So long as we 
steadfastly pursue our ideal, we need not be unduly v/orried by 
the misguided manifestations of some people who today do not 
share our ideal. 

In the second part of your letter, you have made a suggestion 
for honouring Veer Savarkar. I notice that you have sent a 
copy of your letter to the Prime Minister and the Home Minister. 
I expect, your suggestion will be considered at the appropriate time. 

Wishing you well and with kind regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

RAJENDRAPRASAD 
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(E) 

CONGRESS PRESIDENT U. N. DHEBAR PULLED UP 
FOR HIS IGNORANCE. 

Early in the month of March 1957, the Congress President 
Shri U. N. Dhebar, visited Nagpur and addressed a public meeting. 
In this meeting he had a dig at me, the place of meeting being 
Nagpur, my residence,. During his speech, he passed some insul- 
ting and disparaging remarks about me. I am not able to quote 
his remarks verbatim, but I will attempt to give a gist of his 
remarks. He said that while in the Congress Dr. Kliare rose to 
high eminence, but he was reduced to dust after he rebelled against 
the Congress and nobody now remembered him in his home town. 
When I hapjcened to read the gist of his speech in the Press, I 
sent him a letter protesting against his remarks and expressing 
surprise at the colossal ignorance shown by him. I pointed out 
how and in what manner the Congress leaders secured advantages 
from my position as a member of the Viceroy’s Council. In the 
end I remarked that it was most deplorable that a person who 
occupied the responsible position of the President of the Indian 
National Congress should be so ignorant of political events even 
concerning his own organisation. This letter had the desire< 1 
effect and Mr. U. N. Dheher was kind enough to send me a reply 
No. GE. 16/4582 dated the 22nd March 1957 from Jantar Mantar 
Road, New Delhi. The letter is quoted below : 


My dear Khare Saheb, 

I mi in receipt of your letter dated 8th March. Two mistake ‘S 
do not make one right. (Apparently, the second mistake eomtni- 
tted by me referred to in this letter by Mr. T)hei>ar is aceeptiug 
the membership of the Viceroy’s Council, the first one 
bc'ing quitting the Congress). If I have offciKHhKl you by what 
I said in the Nagpur meeting, it could not bo to diH(>arage you’ in 

way. Wliat I said was only to emphasise that, Individuals, 
howevW' great they may be, organisations and liistitutiouB are 
gr(»atc‘<', I urn sorry, howevei, to note that you have taken it as 
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a pei’sonal insult. I can assure you that it was not my intention 
nor is it my habit to do so. 

With all regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd. U. N. Dhebar. 

(F) 

“ An Open Letter to the Prime Minister ” 

Dated, Nagpur, the 12th Nov. 1958. 

Bear Shri Nehruji, 

On the Ist of August 1956, that is on the Tilak Anniversay 
Bay in your Speech in Poona you unequivocally expressed, that 
you also had begun to realise the propriety behind the demand 
of Samyukta Maharashtra Province with Bombay City as Capital, 
and that you would yourself try to bring that about when a proper 
opportunity offered itself. Yet aboixt four or five days afterwards,- 
when a conspiracy to form a bilingual Bombay w’as hatched by 
some members of the Lok-Sabha backed by the huge majority 
of members coming from Lingixistic provinces of their own, you 
not only did not scotch that unholy conspiracy but connived 
at it. This proved that the words you uttered in your speech in 
Poona about the formation of Samyukta Maharashtra, were hollow 
meaningless, and insincere. You connived at this conspiracy 
only to deprive Maharashtra Province of the City of Bombay. 
By doing this you did grave injustice to the Gujrati people also. 
Hence the agitation for a separate Mahaguji^at Province was sup- 
eradded to the already existing agitation for a separate Maharash- 
tra Province, causing bitterness among the people and unnece- 
ssary difficulties for the Administration. 

You know that there is a great popular support behind 
the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti and the Mahagujrat Janata 
Parishad; as m evidenced by election r^ults in Bombay City, 
Western Maharashtra, and some results in Gujrat also. There- 
fore to wean away the popular: support from these organisations, 
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you clubbed them as Fascist Organisations. This charge can 
be levelled at Gandhi's Dandi March also, which was cirganised 
to raid Government Salt Depots. So your Master Gandhi and 
you yourself also cannot escape this charge of Fascism. In fact 
you are the greatest authoritarian or Fascist in the world today 
enjoying greatest absolute power but passing off as a great demo- 
crat. Your dubbing the opposing organisations as Fascists, illus- 
trates your policy of damning a dog before shooting it. 

I am not alone in levelling this criticism against your policy. 
Your admiring biographer Frank Moraes has also ciiticised you 
in the same strain, says he in his book, ''But in India today there 
is no one to restrain or guide Nehru. He is Caesar, and from 
Caesar one can appeal only to Caesar.” Further on in his book 

Frank Moraes says, " As Prime Minister the President was 

no more than his dutiful nominee. Today Nehru is in Supreme 
Control of both ,the party and the State.” That is why the allegcid 
advice given by the Presidnt to break up bilingual Bombay and 
form sej^arate Provinces of Maharashtra and Mahagujarat, was 
unceremoniously brushed aside at the A, I. C. C. Session held 
recently at Hyderabad. 

You harbour special prejudices against Maharashtrians, 
which you have inherited from the British along with |)Glitical 
power, for which you were groomed hy them b^’^ sending 
you to Malaya, to ])e brought under the influence of Mountliatttm 
before being appointed as Vice-Piesident in the ('buneil. 

Prank Moraes in his ])ook says, "Nehru had admithal to an acquain- 
tance that Mouiitbatten and he did a bit of mutual indodri- 
nation.” 

1 am a\rare of all these facts because I happened to be your 
predecessor in the Viceroy's Council in charge of Commonwt^alth 
Relations De|)artment. The present Saxtyagraha. for Border 
Ai'eas like Belgaum, brings into bold relief your prejudices against 
Maharashtr'ians. ^{Iie Pataskar decision of liokling vlllagt^ ns a 
Unit; in Hi^tt ling border disputes, is accepted by the Government 
of India in sed^Jing the disputes between Andhra and Tamiinad, 
and also between Mysore and Kerala but not bdween Mysore 
and Ma-hai\ushti*a. This is the outcome of prejudices against 
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Mtiliai'aslitrians. If the Uniform principle of accepting the 
village as a unit, is accepted to settle the disputes between Mysore 
and bilingual Bombay, there will be no Satyagraha which is 
going on at present in the disputed areas like Belgaum, Karwar, 
Bhalki etc. If you declare the acceptance of village as a unit 
in this dispute I guarantee the Satyagraha will be immediately 
given up. It will also preclude the possibility of a future 
Satyagraha for Marathi areas like Saunsar, Pandhurna Teegaon, 
Multai, Bhaisdehi, Burhanpur and a part of Bastar, at present 
iiiciucled in the new Madhya Pradesh. So it is upto you to prove 
that you harbour no prejudices against Maharashtrians. Will you 
do it and end the trouble ? I fear you will not. 

Recentl}^ in your speech at Baroda a few days ago you said 
that, 3;^ou would lie glad if sei^arate provinces of Samyukta 
Maharashtra with Bombay city, and Mahagujrat were formed. 
This remark of yours was applauded in that meeting also, which 
was supposed to consist of supporters of Bilingual Bombay. That 
unmistakiihly shows which way the wind blows in Gujrat also. 
Will you now take tliis hint and take the intiative to form two 
separate linguistic j)rovinces of Maharashtra and Gujrat just like 
the other thirteen, to gladden your own heart ? If you do this 
no one will oppose you. So do not hide behind the decision of 
Parliament. It Is a lame excuse and does not convince anybody; 
b(*eausc^ people^ are cognisant of the fact that 3^011 wield absolute 
power over the Indian masses. Your admiring bio-grapher 
P'rank M'oraes says in hivS book, '' Like Krishna who lured the 
(k>pis with his flute, Nehru lures India’s masses with the magic 
of his name.'’ 

In the end I may frankly tell you that if you do not do this, 
people in Maharashtra will be justified in regarding you as the 
sole and bitter encmj^ of their legitimate aspirations, even worse 
than Morarji Desai, 

, With Biwali Greetings, 

Yours Sincerely, 

N. B. Khaee 
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This open letter wassent for publication to prominent English 
dailies and Marathi papers also but it was blacked out. It was 
published by Mamtha and Manvantar of Nagpur and Alamgir 
of Bombay. It appears that in the Congress regime, by and large 
the Press has given up ventilating public grievances, and has 
adopted the policy of singing hallelujahs to the Prime Minister 
and securing Government patronage. 

(G) 

Address of Dr. N. B. Khare, President 
of the Akhil Bharat Hindu Mahasabha to 
the Press Conference at Calcutta on 22-3-1950 

I came to Calcutta to visit some of the East Bengal rcgugees 
camps near about to gain first hand knowledge about the atrocities 
perpetrated on East Bengal Hindus and also to consult the West 
Bengal Hindu Mahasabha in this matter of grave national import- 
ance, which has harmed the prestige and the fair name of India 
in the world. Prom the information thus gained by me I am 
constrained to say that the information supplied by the Govern- 
ment from time to time, minimises the gravity and extent of the 
outrages in East Bengal and thus indirectly helps the iron curtain 
imposeed by the Pakistan Government. 

The orgy of massacre of Hindus broke out practically 
throughout East Pakistan towards the end of the first week of 
February ’50. East Bengal Prime Minister very conveniently 
ascribes these happenings to my Presidential speech delivered at 
the Calcutta Session of the Hindoo Mehasabha held in the last 
w^eek of December, 1949, and also to a speech subsequently 
made by Sardar Patel. To knock out this fanciful theory, it is 
sufficient onty to mention the Bagerhat outrages on Hindus in 
December 1949 before the Hindu Mahasabha Session* I am 
glad that a Congressman of high eminence, an ex- President of the 
Congress vis?., Aoharya Kripalani says that it should be now 
clear to the meanest political intellect \vhat this game is, Pakistan 
wants to rid its territories of the Hindu minority any-bow. 
further more he emphasises the fact that in this matter the 
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Government and the people of Pakistan are one. In my presi- 
dential address at the Calcutta Session of the Mahasabha held 
in December ’49, I had categorically mentioned that Pakistan 
was conceived in hatred, was established on hatred and was 
functioning on hatred of Hindus: and its policy was to get rid 
of the Hindus by genocide. My speech was then severely critised 
and ridiculed, but now at least wisdom is dawning upon some 
Congressmen : though the Government still appears to be 
purblind. 

This I think is due to its policy of over-secularism. This is 
evident from the recent statement made by the Prime Minister of 
India in the Indian Parliament. He has exaggerated what happ- 
ened in West Bengal and tried to minimise the atrocities in East 
Bengal. He says that most of the difficulties in the way of people 
coming away from East Bengal have now been removed. 
I visited Indo-Pakistan border near Bongaon yesterday and met 
a1)out four or live hundred refugees who crossed the border on 
foot into West Bengal. I saw that none of them carried any 
utensils, trunk or quantity of luggage; they came completely 
denuded except for the cloth covering their person and small 
bundle of rags. I accosted some of them and each one told me 
that every thing wtis taken away by the so-called Ansars : some 
of them described what liappcned two or three days ago in their 
locality. Prom this I gather that although there are now no 
mass-killings, individual killing still takes place. Assurances 
eonvey(‘d by the Prime Minister ’s statement are thus belied. 

By referring to some incidents and giving approximate figures 
of migrations frnttt each side, the Prime Minister’s statement tries 
to (equate West Bengal with East Bengal. This is simply amazing. 
1 was at the Indo-X^akistan Border yesterday for about an hour. 
During this ])eriod while I saw about four or five hundred refugees 
coming away from Pakistan side, I saw about 15 or 20 Muslims 
leaving West Bengal with their belongings. So there cannot be 
mly comparison between West Bengal and East Bengal situation. 

The proposal of joint declaration by the Prime Minister of 
India with the Prime Minister of Pakistan for the protection of 
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minorities is an insult to India and is unfair to the West Bengal 
Government, because by implication it suggests that the sitiiation 
of minorities in both the dominions is same or similar. Every 
one knows that this is not correct. Minorities in India are fully 
protected , and minorities in Pakistan are a lways in danger of their 
life, honour and property. Nothing has happened in Calcutta, 
as compared to what has happened in East Bengal. People of 
Calcutta ought to be praised for their restraint under the gravest 
provocation. Prime Minister’s statement complains that Pakis- 
tazi is following an Islamic policy: therefore there is no equality 
of treatment to minorities there. Nobody has prevented the 
Prime Minister from changing his policy. On the other hand, 
there is a demand from a large section of the public for a change 
in the policy to suit the circumstances. From the Government’s 
own statements made from time to time it is patent to everybody 
that agreements or declarations made by Pakistan Government 
are not worth the paper on which these are made. Indeed the 
faith of our Prime Minister is as pathetic as the faith of Chamber- 
lain in Hitler. It is significant that even in the statement made 
by the Pakistan Prime Minister a couple of days ago, after Ms 
long over-due visit to Dacca in which he has shed crocodile tears, 
he has referred to his anxiety about the Muslims in India. So 
Pakistan will be always at this game ; and the Hindu minority iu 
East Bengal will never be safe; the apparent lull is only a lull 
before another storm of communal frenzy. Everything there is 
well-planned and the apparent calm is only a strategy. 

It is worth-while here to give approximate figures of casual i- 
ties in the recent holocaust in East Bengal. This is a conservative 
estimate supplied to me by the West Bengal Hindu Mahasahha 
which is rendering valuable services in giving relic^f to th(‘ dis- 
tressed and whole heartedly co-operating with tht^ West Bengal 
Government in this matter. The total number of Hindus kilUnl 
in East Bengal during this recent holocaust comes to about 31,000; 
the number of wounded and maimed must be very mizch larger. 
At a modest eBtimate more than 10,000 Hindu women have been 
dislionoured and abducted. The money value of property of 
Hindus loot.ed and destroyed comes to about Rb. 200 crores of 
rnpcMss. But this is not the whole picture. The entire property of 
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the derelect refugees is now practically at the mercy of Mnslims 
and its value is likely to exceed a thousand crores of rupees. 

The situation is awful. The cup is full to the brim. The 
Prime Minister has himself said that it brooks no delay. An 
outrage upon humanity has been and is still being perpetrated* 
Civilisation and culture demand protection of women and vindi- 
cation of their honour. Por one Miss Ellis kidnapped by trans 
border of Pathans, the whole of the British Government was moved, 
but our Government is looking on with helpless impotence. 

The Prime Minister is apparently against exchange of popula- 
tion. But I may remind him that during the holocaust in the 
Punjab in 1947, he said in the 3rd week of August 1947 that situa- 
tion had now arisen that a large scale exchange of population had 
become necessary; and migration of five to six million people on 
either side was arranged at Government level. There is nothing 
saerosant in a particular remedy to meet a particular evil. The 
question is that action drastic and immediate is necessary. For 
instance the Mridula Policy to recover abducted women is futile ; 
Kathor Policy is needed in this matter at least. Viewed in this 
contest the Prime Minister’s statement is at once unsatisfactory 
and disappointing. It betrays a Hamlet mentality. He should 
give up his diffidc ncc and bo self-confident. He should ask his 
foreign Embassies to bring it to the notice of the world, that Pakis- 
tan is not a civilised State, and immediately order an armed inter- 
vcuition in Paldstan at least to protect the honour of women. If 
Pakistan resents and there is a war he should go ahead and incor. 
porate East Bengal with the Indian Union and secularise it. 
Instead of Handet he should behave like Arjim, Janata Janardan 
is behind him. If he cannot do that he should stand down from 
the chariot. 

m 

Critical Analysis of Aney’s Politics. 

During the bi-eloction to the House of the People from the 
Nagpur-Umrer Constitiieney caused by, the death of Mrs. Anasu - 
yabai Kale the sitting member, Mr, S. ^ Aney was set up as a 
Congress candidate to fill in the Tacancy. ^ I issued a statement 
which has appeared in the Nagpuf Times dated 25th December 
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1958, under the ad^^iion" Aneymmt he defeated \ which contained a 
critical, analyvsis of Aney’s political career and somersanlt«. Duriin^ 
the whole course of the election propaganda, neither Mi’. Ant\v 
himself, nor any Congress leader on his behalf, has challenged 
any of the statements of fact made in the critical analysis publi- 
shed in the Nctgp-ur Times, Yet Mr. Aney was eie<‘-ted with 
over who] Tning m ajority- This is the measure of the dc^gree of 
mental slavery inculcated by the Congress in the .Indian mussels. 
The statement is quote^d here in full with the courtesy of Nagpur 
Times. 

Aney Must Be Defeated : 

Sir, — In the issue of your popular paper dated 22-12-58, ray 
friend Shri B. R. Mandlekar has advocated the ca;use (.)f Bapuji 
Ane}^, and asked the people to allow him to l:)e elected uno|)posrHi 
in the ensuing bi-election for the Nagpur-Umrer Lok Sabiui seat. 
Aney is my friend also, and I have respect for him as one" of' thc^ 
old guards of Lokmanya Tilak’s party. But his qualifications end 
here, and I join issue with Mandlekar on many points raised by 
him in favour of Aney. 

The Congress Organisation has acknowledged defeat, and 
shown a complete bankruptcy of principle and statemanship in 
setting up Aney as a Congress candidate ])ecauso Aney has almost 
always acted independently of the Congress, arid, has nevta* Ikmui 
a Congressman bound to the Congress Chariot. Even when tlau'c 
was no individual liberty to differ from tlie Congrivss, Aney has 
acted against the Congress, when he felt liiu" it. 

He wa,s one of the stalwarts of the Swaraj lhirt3% which was 
a party of re].)els against the Congress formed after the session of tlu’* 
Gaya Congress held in 1922. Then he rebelltKl against the Rvvarnj 
Party also on the issue of office acceptance after the l.^unbe (‘pisodc, 
wlion Tarnlx" accepted the Home-Membership of the tlum (h 
Cov(U‘nment against the Swarajist discipline. As a C(mstu|m‘nei» 
of this revolt the responsivist party was formed, and as every one 
kmnvs Aney was its leader along with Kelkar, Jaykar and Moouje. 
At tlie .Kan])u,T‘ session of the Congress held in 1925,. tht^ 
( hngit‘ss ifself accepted the Swarajist programme of contesting the 
el('*<‘tions. But Anoy was not in it ; ho joined the so-called 
nationalist ])<u*ty under Pandit Malaviya's leadership. 
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No doubt after the Lahore session of the Congress held in 
1929 Aney joined the Satyagraha movement of the Congress of 
1930-32, and came in the lime-light by becoming its President 
and being arrested in Calcutta. But after the Patna decision of 
1934 when the congress contested the general elections to 
provincial assemblies in 1936, he broke all Congress disci^jline and 
issued a statement opposing Barrister Barlinge, the Congress 
candidate for the University seat, and supporting his friend B. G. 
Khaparde on personal and narrow grounds. 

The Second World War broke out in 1939. Mahatma Gandhi 
carried on the Congress individual Civil Disobedience movement 
in 1940-41, but Aney accepted a seat on the Viceroy’s Executive 
Coxincil in October 1941 and thus acted glaringly against the then 
All -India policy of the CongresKS. Congress started the ® Quit 
India ’ Movement in August 1942 and all Congress leaders were 
arrested when Aney was a member of the Viceroy’s Council and 
leader of the Central Legislative Assembly. In September 1942 
as a leader of the Central Assembly and member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, Aney made a speech criticising and condemning the 
Congress movement. 

He turtied down the request made by Professor Bhansali to 
enquire into the alleged outrages on women at Chiratir by the 
lV>liee and military. As a protest against this, Bhansali started 
<‘i fast at Alley’s bungalow at New Delhi, was arrested there and 
bnuight to Wardha. Apparently Aney was not affected by Bhansali ’s 
fast. But in February 1943 when Gandhi undertook a fast 
unto capacity in the Aga Khan Palace jail in Poona, Aney resigned 
Ills job in the Viceroy’s Council perhaps in fear of the Mahatma’s 
jK)SHibl{‘ <leath and went to Poona and sat at his feet. But Aney 
H(Hm afttu' nece]>ted the High Commissionership in Ceylon, No 
priru-iple was involved In the acceptance of ‘this office by Aney. 

When the Indian Constituent Assembly was established, 
Aney was nominated to it by the Southern Maharashtrian Princes, 
m their reprasentativo to safeguard their interests. Southern 
Maratha country is a part of Maharashtra which Aney now detests 
and wants to separate from, as a staunch Vidarbhite. But 
here also Aney soon gave up his responsibility of representing the 
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Soutlxern Mar’atlia states and accepted the Governorship of Bihar 
offered to him by the Congress in early January 1948. 

f 

From the political career of Bapiiji Aney described in brief 
in the previous paragraphs, can any one hold him guilty of being 
steadfast and loyal to any party or any principle ? Yet Mandiekar 
congratulates the Congress for its choice of a candidate full of 
merits. But I forget ! The Congress itself is a l)undle of con- 
tradictions and hypocracies. 

Aney even in his old age, and condition of iniirmity, has very 
strenuous by and zealously carried on single-handed, a propaganda 
in favour of separate Mahavidarbha during the recent months. 
It is well known that the Congress stands for bilingual Bombay 
yet Aney has accepted the Congress ticlcet. This proves his 
unreliability even for the cause of Maha-Vidarl)ha. 

In spite of all those glaring blemishes in Aney’s political 
career Mandiekar praises him to the skies and advises the 
Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti to take an undertaking from him 
and withdraw in his favour. Says Mandiekar, ^ what may not be 
achieved by the flood and sweet of several Satyagrahis all over 
bilingual Bombay, maybe achieved by the lead which Loknayak, 
Aney must give at this juncture./’ This is a hyperbole and a 
fine specimen of blind hero-worship. 

Under these circumstances it is the duty of the eUn'tors to 
give Aney a crushing defeat. 

Nagpur ( Dft.) N. B. Kiiauk 

(I) 

My Review of the English Biography of Pandit Nehru 
written by Frank Moraes under the caption : 

NEHRU AS I KNOW HIM 
AND 

AS DEPICTED IN HIS ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY BY 
: SHRI FRANK MORAES OF THE TIMES OF INDIA 

I read with great pleasure the Biography of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nt-hru written ])y Shri Frank Moraes, a noted Indian Journalist* 
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Having some knowledge of Contemporary Indian events, I was so 
enthralled by the book that I read it twice over. As the author 
himself points ont in his preface this book is a political biography 
and therefore it is as much a history of modern India as a 
biography of Pandit Nehru. 

As a narration of Historical events it is explanatory as well as 
critical. It is also revealing in some places and concealing in 
others and betrays signs of mental reservation and inhibition at 
man,y places. Therefore I must say it is not an un- biased and 
factual history and in some measure it is incomplete. As I have 
played some part in the Indian National Movement and have 
inside knowledge of many political events, I propose to review 
this book in that light in the following X)^^ragraphs. 

In the first two introductory chax)ters the author says about 
his hero that he tries to conquer by delay and has a streak of 
femininity which occasionally finds vent in j^etulance ; while 
describing his boy-hood the author says that the companion-less 
lad often sought the company of a Muslim who served as a major- 
domo in his household, and snuggling upto him, listened to the 
tales of the '' Arabian Nights. ’’ This reveals reasons for Pandit 
Nehru's attitude in international politics and his approach to the 
Muslim World in general, and to Pakistan, Goa and Kashmir 
in x>arti<»ular. 

Tlu^ author has giv<m. rather a detailed description of Pandit 
N(*hrtrs educution in England from 1005 to 1012. During this 
|H‘rio(i 1h(‘ author says that his hero was x^olitically conscious of 
his ()wu country. His Asian conRciousness was aroused by the 
lius.so-Jax>aiu\se War and he followed political events in India, 
England and elsewhere with emotional interest and fervour. The 
auilior has mentioned JawaharlaFs Indian contemporaries in 
England like J, M. Rengupta, Shroe Prakash, Dr. Syed Mahamud, 
Tasadduk Ahmed Khan Sherwani, Saif-ud-din Kitchlew, Dr. 
Khansaheb and others. Bxit he failed to mention some contem- 
]>oraries like Veer Savarkar, Madanlai Dhingra and others. 
He has mentioned Muzaffari)ore Bomb-incident of 1908 but ha has 
not mentioned the first anniversary of the Indian War of Inde- 
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peiidence of 1857 celebrated in England at the instance of Veer 
Savarkar although it raised a furore in the journalistic and poli- 
tical world of England. He has also failed to take any notice of 
the political murder of Sir Curzon Wylie committed in England 
in 1909 by Madanlal Dhingra, a close associate of Veer Savarkar.^ 
He has also failed to mention the murder of Jackson, (Jo Hector oi 
Nasik in 1909 by Kanhere, a member of the Secret Society 
sponsored by Veer Savarkar. It is well-known that when Savarkar 
was . arrested in this connection and was being taken to India, he 
plunged into the sea near Marseilles to escape from British custody 
and touched the French soil. This question was referred to the 
Internationa] Court and thus gave prominence for the first time 
in the International World to the question of India’s Independence. 
Savarkar was ultimately sentenced to two terms of trans portion for 
life by an Indian Court. All these political events must necessarily 
have made some impression on Nehru’s emotional and impress- 
ionable young mind. But the author is silent about it even while 
giving a detailed account. This must appear to have been due to 
some sort of inhibition or prejudice either of the author or hi>s hero. 
In this connection the author has specially mentioned Gandhis 
Satyagraha in 1913 in South Africa. He has also mentioned the 
' volatile extremism ’ of Tilak and somewhere else dulxkd Subha- 
shchandra Bose as volatile Subhash ’! This can only be done ]>y 
a prejudiced mind. Although Nehru was attracted by Gatulhi, 
he was repelled by his fads and peculiarities, and as th<‘ author 
says Nehru and his colleagues while discussing Gandhi among 
themselves consoled themselves with the half-humorous resolve 
that when Swarajya came Gandhi’s idiosyncrasit^s would not In* 
encouraged ])ut for the present they must be tolfTated. d’his luiH- 
humorous resolve has now developed into a fully serious fact and 
all Gandhian fods with the exception of partiality to Muslims fiav<‘ 
disa].)peMr(xl in practice. In this oonnecdion it will b;* worth 
wliile mentioning Gandhi’s definition of India’s political gout 
whicli according to the author was, '*A federation of friendly 
int,orfh‘poudent States rather than Independence The au then* 
says t-hat. tins did not iixspire Nehru at all. Yet it is surprising 
to luid that ultimately Nehru elected to remain in the Common- 
wealth which can be defined as a Federation of inter-dependent 
not mx^essarily friendly. 
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RofcTring to the Swarajya Party Agitation and the fight 
])otween ]>rochangers and no-cliangers in the Congress the author 
says that Nehru was sick at heart and not interested in elections 
or electoral manoeuvres. In spite of all this Nehru has taken to 
election like fish takes to water and now is practising The 
genthi art of getting votes from the poor and campaign funds 
from tlie rich by promising to protect each from the other. 
Neiini has great power of accomodation or adaptation to circimi- 
stanc(^s. Nehru wa,s badly beaten by Police Lathis at the time of 
the Ijoycott of the Simon Commission. About this incident Nehru 
says, '' The bodily pain I felt was quite forgotten in a feeling 
of exhilaration that I was physically strong enough to face and 
bear lathi blows. Nehru has described these lathi charges as little 
short of monstrous; but he has so accomodated himself that his 
police now deliver vsuch lathi blows on his subjects with great gusto, 
])erhaps to create the same feelings of exhilaration in them. 

After the Salt Satyagraha of 1930 there was the Gandhi- 
Irwin truce of 1931 the terms of which were not liked by many. 
As the author points out the Congress Working Committee was also 
disturbed by this settlement as there was no full amnesty to poli- 
tical prisoners; a?id the issue of the death-senton.ee on Bhagatsingh 
was most contentious and Public opinion demaneded that it should 
1)0 commutc^d. About this issue the author says, '' On March 
23rd dt\s])it(^ Gandhijis desperate pleading, Bhagatsingh was 
(‘xecutod, This statement of the author is not true to facts. 
Gaadhlji had an interview at Delhi with Emerson, the then Home 
S(*cr<‘tary of tin* Covenmmont of India aboxit the middle of March 
1931, whih^ was on his way to Karachi to attend the 0(,>ngress 
vS(‘ssion lu^Id there towards the end of March. T can swear an 
alTicbivit that- f luivo road an account of this interview given to 
nu’ by L. Baghavendra Rao. From this account it would 
appear that Gandhiji agreed to water down the ideal of complete 
'lud<‘pondt*neo. Ho also told Emerson that Bhagatsingh must 
be exi'cutod for Ids crime l)ut suggested to Emerson that the 
Governnumt could help him by postponing the execution till 
after the Karachi Congress was ov(?r bo that the resolution electing 
Gandhi as the solo delegate to the 2nd Round Table Conference 
may be passed unanimously. Emerson r6pli(Hl that this could 
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easily be done but he was surprised at such a request from a high 
personage like Gandhi, At this Gandhi was non-plussed and said 
he had nothing more to say. As a result of all this Bhagatsingh 
was deliberately executed on the 23rd of March four or five days 
before the Karachi Congress to avoid any false notions at Karachi 
about Gandhi \s intervention. This incident upset Nehru who 
had met Bhagatsingh and admired his spirit; therefore Nehru 
poignantly said, The corpse of Bhagatsingh would stand between 
us and England. ’’ Future events show that these poignant 
sentiments of Nehru were evanescent. Nehru was so displeased 
with the terms of Gandhi-Irwin truce that he told Gandhi poiiit- 
blanc that the Congress should cease to exist with the coming 
of freedom. On the day of Gandhi’s death Gandhi also gave 
expression to the same view that Congress should be wound up 
as freedom has been attained but surprisingly enough Nehru has 
not followed this Gandhi’s directive which was in consonance 
with his own views previously expressed. 

About the second Bound Table Conference which Gandlii 
attended the author says, looking back at the conference it is 
impossible to absolve Gandhi entirely of blame for the subsequent 

deepening fissure between Hindus and Muslims....,,, politically 

his mission had failed, and Hindu-Muslim division on the consti- 
tutional plane had if any thing been intensificid.” The country 
should be grateful to the author for laying his finger on this 
true historical fact. 

The second Civil Disobedience Campaign of 1932-34 also 
faded; and on the 7th April 1934 Gandhi issued a public 
statement calling off this movement and approving of the move 
to contest the election under the Govt, of India Act 1 935, Nehru who 
was in jail was very indignant and outrages! . He wrote in a 
burst of angry candour , '' It seemed to me an insult to the intelli- 
gence and an amazing performance for the leader of a National 
Movement. ” Nehru also questioned the propriety of a National 
Movement being conducted on the basis of an individuars 
((bindlii’s )whim. Yet he continued meekly to follow Gandhi. 

Pandit Nc^hru was elected President of the Paizpur C6ngTmB 
which was lu‘ld in 1930, just befoi^e the elections to the Provincial 
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Assemblies. In his Presidential address Pandit Nehru said, ‘'"It 
(Congress) is anti imperialist and tries for great changes in our 

political and economic structure .Congressmen were 

going to the Legislatures not to co-operate with the Government 
of India Act but to combat it.” He emphasized his personal 
view that the only logical consequence of the policy of the Congress 
was to have nothing to do with the acceptance of office. But 
Gandhi and Raj aji held the contrary view and Raj aji with the 
full know^ edge of Gandhiji and quite contrary to the Congress 
discipline then, had a secret interview with Lord Erskine, the then 
Governor of Madras and assured him that the Congress will not 
wreck or combat the Act but will work it just like the Liberals. 
When this was communicated to Lord Linlithgo, the then Viceroy , 
he issued a long statement in June , 1937, which resulted in 
acceptance of office by Congressmen. I was elected Prime Minister 
in C. P. and Berar in July 1937, and knowing nothing of the 
secret agreement between the Congress top- leaders and the Vice- 
roy I tried for Government holiday on Independence Day i.e. 
20th January 1938. Before doing so I sought the permission of 
tlie President of the Congress, Pandit Nehru. He gave it willingly 
in a short letter dated 22nd December 1937, which was as follows, 

I have your letter of the 19th of December. I am glad 
to learn that you are taking action about January 26th being 
declared a public holiday. I entirely agree with you that such 
action should be uniform in all the Congress Provinces. I am 
writing to the other Prime Ministers accordingly. ” 

After much wrangling with Sir Hyde Gowan, the then Gover- 
nor of (1 Ik and Berar I secured hiS' consent for declaring such 
a holiday. But Lord Linlithgo opposed it. While communicat- 
ing thin fact to me Hyde Gowan read a letter received by him 
from Lord Sir Linlithgo which .disclosed all the manoeuvres of 
Gandhiji and Rajaji for office -acceptance and also discIose<i 
how Pandit Nehru betrayed me ■ by -declaring that there would 
bq no dead-lock on this issue in ; spite of his proclamation at 
Patepur in favour of combating the Act.- All these are public facts 
and in so far as the author has failed io make reference to these 
facts in- his biography it is mcompleta, in material .-particulars. 
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Diirixig tlie II World War, came the ' Quit India ’ resolution 
of the Congress about which there are some fantastic ideas in the 
public mind ; but the author has done a great service by pointing 
out that Nehru and Gandhi both had the same feeling that there 
should not be any large scale embarrassment to the British War 
efforts. The resolution ’’ Nehru affirmed, ‘'is in no sense a 
challenge to anyone./ "'If the British Government accepts 
the proposal ( formation of Interim Government. ) it will change 
the position for the better, both internal and international, from 
every point of view. You know that Gandhiji has agreed that 
British and other Armed Forces stationed in India might continue’* 
Does it not strike out the very bottom of " Quit India ? ” This 
inference is further strengthened by the disclosure by the author 
of this book under review that after passing this ‘ Quit India’ 
resolution on the 9th August 1942, Gandhi remarked to his Secre- 
tary, Mahadeo Desai, “ After my speech of last night, they will 
never arrest me. ” Subsequent events were a satire on Gandhi’s 
political acumen. 

All Congress leaders including Gandhi were put behind prison 
bars on the 9th of August, 1942. Lord Linlithgo held that the 
Quit India resolution was responsible for the outbreak of popular 
violence. Gandhiji announced a fast unto capacity in answer 
to the Viceroy’s charge. He commenced it in the Agakhan 
Palace Jail in Poona, on 9th February 1943. The author 
describes the purpose of the fast in the following words, 
" What the Mahatma possibly visualized ( object of the fast) 
wab ihe release of the Woi'king Committee and himself. ” Lord 
Linlithgo called this move of the Mahatma "Political Blackmail”’ 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru although he had an intellectual antipath 
to fast as a political weapon, said that Gandhi used a moral wefipon 
and survived the ordeal. But actually it was hardly an ordeal as 
from the 9th day of the fast and onwards, Gandhi was l>eing fed 
with Musambi ( sweet lime ) juice as required till the 2 1st day i. o. 
2nd March 1943, on which date Gandhi broke his fast with the same 
Musambi juice offered by Kasturba. These facts can be ascertained 
from reports published in the Press by Dr. B. C. Boy, Dcvdaa 
Gandhi and others. It is well-known that Devdas Gandhi refused 
t:o assess publicly the merits of the fast undergone by his father* 
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I must say timrefore that this book is guilty of concealing these 
important facts* 

This fast failed to achieve its object. On February 22nd 
1944, Gandhi’s wife Kasturba died in detention. Gandhi there- 
fore must have felt frustrated and his health deteriorated resulting 
ultimately in a heart-attack. On the 5th of May, 1944, Gandhi 
was released from jail. The author does not at all mention why 
and how Gandhiji was released although politically to do so was 
very relevant. This silence of the author on this important topic 
is very surprising; because in describing elsewhere the relation- 
ship subsisting between Lady Mountbatten and Pandit Nehru 
the author has mentioned the fact of Lady Mountbatten’s mother 
having been a class-fellow of Mrs, Sarojini Naidu in Englandi 
which obviously is a most irrelevant fact. 

The author cannot be unaware of the circumstances that led 
to the release of Gandhi as they were described in detail by Shri 
Pyarelal a Secretary of Gandhi in a series of articles under the 
caption, ‘ Last Phase” published in the '‘Times of India” 
faufchor’s own paper) itself, during January and February, 1956. 
From these articles it would be evident that during this heart- 
attack Gandhi’s life was despaired of and the Govt, was so 
adamant and so cruel that it had determined not to release 
Gandhi at all and to allow him to die in jail. Pyarelal also 
disclosed that in the event of death Govt, had issued instruc- 
tions to its officers in the matter of performing obsequies after 
<leatl]i. Pyarelal attribxited the sudden release of Gandhi under 
siteh heart-rending circumstances to the Grace of God, But this 
Lict can be explained on a more rational hypothesis of caxise 
mul effect. It was rumoured in high political circles around 
the Viceroy then, that Gandhi conveyed to the Victjroy through a 
high Bombay Govertiment official an assurance that, if released, 
he (Gandhi) would bring the Congress to the Constitutional path 
and keep it there. The fact that the Viceroy released Gandhi 
sepretly without taking into confidence his Executive Council, 
supports this rumour. No Government in the world would bo 
foolish enough to allow a person of Gandhi’s eminence and 
importance to die in Jail under ■ those -conditions. 
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GandM’s release, while the Working Committee was still in 
jail, must have acted as an inferiority complex upon him. 
There is no wonder therefore that as the author says Gandhi 
outside Jail realized that the first thing to do was to break the 
political stalemate. He therefore as was his wont requested Vice- 
roy Wavell for an interview which was refused. Perhaps Waveli 
must have thought that it was wise to watch Gandhi* s movements 
after release, for a time, to test the sincerity of the alleged assu- 
rance. But Gandhi was impatient. He therefore wrote a letter 
to Dr. Jaykar supplicating for his intervention as in 1931, and 
emphasizing the fact that Jaykar’s intervention was very nece- 
ssary as although he ( Gandhi ) was released from jail he felt 
that he was helpless in a blind alley and unable to find his way 
out. Jayakar did not intervene this time. This Gandhi’s letter 
was published in Vividh Vritta, a powerful Marathi weekly whose 
editor Bambhau Tatnis was a friend of the author. Yet the 
author is mysteriously silent about this important Gandhi- Jayakar 
correspondence. I am prepared to swear an affidavit about this* 

After this, Gandhi turned to Jinnah to break the political 
stalemate and expressed his willingness to discuss the partition 
of India. This interview on Gandhi’s initiative took place at 
Jinnah’s house in September, 1944. As the author says, It 
pointed to the leeway which the League had made up while the 
Congress was immobilized. ” 

By May-clay 1945, Hitler was defeated and the War in Europe 
wiis over and V Day was to be celebrated in India. In this 
connection, the author says, ‘'Lord Wavell meanwhile had been 
summoned to London for cons\iltations.” But the author is 
mysteriously silent about 'all the political events that happened 
ill India which led to the summoning of Lord Wavell to London. 
These events were published in the Press and criticised as they 
were very important. The author therefore could not have been 
unaware of them, '' 

Shortly after September, 1944 Dr. Syed Mahmud, a member 
of the Congress Working Committee, was released from Ahmed- 
nagar Jail because he had sent a letter of apology to the Viceroy 
which was road before 'the Executive Council. The Congress 
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Press criticized Dr. Syed Mahmud but Gandhi issued a press 
statement defending him. After release Syed Mahmud went to 
Sewagram to see Gandhi ji who made him write a letter to Shri 
Bliulabhai Desai. The purport of this letter was that Gandhiji 
had heard that Nawab Zada Liaquat Ali Khan of the Muslim 
League Party in the Central Assembly was ready to form a Central 
Government in alliance with the Congress and that Bhulabhai 
Desai should meet him and enquire about the terms and conditions 
and enter into a pact with him. Bhulabhai ultimately met Liaquat 
Ali and the notorious Bhulabhai-Liyakat Ali formula was evolved, 
to which Gandhi also gave his consent. The principal terms of 
the formula were parity between the Congress and the Muslim 
League in the Central Govt, and the immediate release 
of the Congress Working Committee members from Jail, 
as soon as this Government came, into existence. Viceroy 
Wavell was highly delighted at this conspiracy to surrender the 
Congress. He immediately communicated with the British Govt, in 
England and therefore was summoned there and Sir John Colville, 
the Governor of Bombay w^as appointed to officiate as Viceroy. 
About January 1945 one of my colleagues in the Viceroy’s Council 
viz. Sir. Erancis Mudie, the Home Member, approached Shri 
B.G-Kher in Bombay to sound him as to whether he was willing 
to join the Bhulabhai-Liyakat Cabinet keeping the Working 
Committee members in jail. (This fact has been disclosed by 
Pynrelal, Gandhiji’s secretar}^ in the Times of India.) This 
conspiracy was given publicity in the press and Bhulabhai was 
bittuu^ly criticized by the Congress Press as a traitor to the organi- 
sation. On this Gandhiji issued a Press vStatement asking the 
not to criticize Bhulabhai as ''His efforts had my blessings” 

I ha.|>pened to })e a member of the Viceroy’s Council then, 
and criticized Bhulabhai in my speech in the Central Assembly 
on the 22nd March, 1945 describing the Bhulabhai-Liyakat con- 
piracy as a treachery to the Congress. A few days after this my 
friend Mr. Shri Prakash, the present Governor of Bombay came 
to. my house and severely castigated me for bitterly criticizing 
my erstwhile leader, Bhulabhai, when I was a member of the 
Congress Party in the Central Assembly. Furthermore he asked 
me to give the benefit of my official position to the Congress by 
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trying to get tlie Working Committee Members released from 
Jail as they must have been tired and frustrated by their long 
confinement in Jail, for about 3 years. “ Mayoos ” was the 
Urdu word Mr. Shri Prakash used. I gave promise to Shri 
Prakash and wrote a letter to Sir John Colville, the officiating 
Viceroy, on the 9th May 1945 requesting him to release the Working 
Committee Members and other detenues and to commute the 
life sentences of the Chimur, Ashti and other similar prisoners 
on the occasion of the celebration of '' V ’ Day for Victory against 
Germany. Sir John Colville sent a sympathetic reply dated 12th 
May 1945 saying that he would place the letter before the permanent 
incumbant that is, Lord Wavell, who returned to India on the 
5th June, 1945. The letter must have been placed before him. 
I argued with him and also in the meeting of the Executive 
Council which took the decision of releasing the Congress 
Working Committee Members. All these facts about which. 
I am prepared to swear an affidavit, had been published in an 
English biography of mine, published in Delhi in April 1951. I 
must say the author has not been very careful in choosing his 
bibliography. 

About the I.N. A. trials held in December 1945 the author 
says, The accused were convicted but were released almost 
immediately by order of the then Commander-in-Chief General 
Sir Claude Auchinleck. New Delhi w^as on the retrt^at.’' Tlu* 
author has described Nehru’s reaction al)out LN.A. trials. Nehru 
said, It became a trial of strength between the Indian {>eopIe 
and the will of those who held Power in India and it was th<^ will 
of the people that triumphed in the end.” In this maticu' also T 
must say, that the author had not taken care to inform hitnsi^ir 
fully and correctly. All the details and the detailed convc^rsntlon 
that took place between me and Sir Claude Auchinleck was 
pu})li,shed in my English biography mentioned in the {wevious 
paragra|)]i. From that it would be seen that I extracted a promise^ 
of |)ardon to the I. N. A. accused from Sir Claude Auchinleck 
beforeJ gave up my opposition to the Scheme of the trials. And 
it was not the will of the Indian people birt the will of the Army 
PtTsonm^l that did the trick; l>ecause in a Gallup poll taken on the 
rfiK^Ktion, 80 ]>. e. of the Indian Army, personnel voted that the 
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I. N. A. trials should not be held. As Mr. Atlee, the then British 
Premier, has freely admitted in the British Parliament this proven 
disloyalty of the Indian Army and the Mutiny of the Royal Indian 
Navy in Bombay and other naval establishments like Karachi, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras and such other things were the cause 
of the British quitting India. Sardar Patel advised the Naval 
Mutineers in Bombay to surrender, which must have created a 
favourable impression about the Congress in the British mind. 
The author has referred to this Naval Mutiny in the following 
words, viz., "'Now, by a queer irony, a Mutiny of the Navy was 
to signalize the transfer of India from foreign dependence to 
freedom. Britain was preparing to quit India. But before 
quitting she was to divide. ” 

The author is correct in the above statement because it has 
been the British Imperial Policy to divide a country before quitt- 
ing it e. g. Ireland, Egypt, Palestine and India. The British are 
manoeuvring even now to divide the little Island of Cyprus. In 
this connection of the manoeuvres to divide India, two incidents 
in Nehru's life are important, viz., his visit to Singapore and 
Malaya in the first quarter of 1946, which had been' casually 
mentioned by the author on page 330; and his election to the 
Congress Presidentship after his return from Singapore which 
had also been casually mentioned by the author on page 318. 
Both these incidents had an intrigue behind them and had been 
conducive to the partition of India. 

It is well-known that all prominent Indians in Malaya were 
charged with high treason and collaboration with the Japanese 
in the first quarter of 1946. As a Commonwealth Relations 
nunuber I sent lawyers to Malaya to defend the Indian accused, 
and they were all acquitted. ( This has been admitted in the 
official publication, * Loksabha, who is who ’ published on the 
Ist March, 1956. } I, besides doing this, sent a medical mission 
to Malaya and enough money and material to mitigate the misery 
of our pe-ople there. All this was an official move of mine. At 
that time the Government of India was not liked by the public. 

I therefore thought that if I sent some top-ranking non-officials 
to tour Malaya and console our people there, it would be a move 
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liked by the public. I therefore proposed to the Viceroy to 
send Pandit H, N. Kunzru and P. Kodandrao to Malaya, of course 
at Government expense. Viceroy Lord Waveli curtly turiM^d 
down my proposal saying ‘' Everything has been done in Malaya 
according to your choice and there is nothing left to be done now ; 
and I would not allow the Government to bear the expenses of the 
Malayan tour of these two Jennies. ’’ I was nonplussed for the 
moment but argued and persevered. Ultimately, Waveli yielded 
when I told him that the two Jennies were liberals and not danger- 
ous and the expenses would be a mere flea-bite, and his name 
would go down in the History of India as the most humane Viceroy 
if he accepted my proposal. So Pandit Kxinzru and Kodandrao 
were sent to Malaya and the}^ began their tour. 

About a fortnight after this, I got a shock of my life during 
my interview with Waveli when he told me that he was sending 
Pandit Nehru to Malaya. It was most intriguing that Waveli 
who stoutly opposed the sending of harmless liberals like Kunzru 
and Kondandrao to Malaya should want to send an extremist 
‘Quit India’ politician like Nehru to Malaya. Obviously this 
must be regarded as an outcome of a secret confabulation between 
Nehru and Waved either direct or through some intermediary. 
The reasons for this were not far to seek. Although Rubhash 
Chandra Bose disappeared after the ftill of the Atom bonii) on 
Hiroshima about the middle of August 1045 pro-Subhash influence 
still persisted in Malaya. There could not have l)een any hiMor 
antidote to counteract this pro-Su])hash influence than Pandit 
Nehru, because when Subhash- invasion was threatening Bengal 
about July- August, 1945, Pandit Nehru went to Calcutta 
and in a public speech threatened to fight against RulJiash 
with sword in hand. Against Subhash means obviously 
for the British. The significance of this was not lost on 
the acutely political-minded British. Therefore they must 
have decided to transfer power to Nehru’s hands. Waved, 
howsoever pro-Muslim, was not foi' partition of India. 
He was to be recalled and was to be succeeded l>y Moiupit- 
as Viceroy as the South East Asia Command was in 
it‘.s <*losing phases. Mountbatten as events proved was obviously 
in favour of fiirthering the policy of the partition of India. It 
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waB tliercifore necessary to bring Nehru under the influence of 
Mountbatten so that with power in hand he might readily consent 
to partition, as soon as Mountbatten became the Viceroy. Nehru’s 
nature was assessed by Cambell Johnson, the Press attache to 
Viceroy Mountbatten in the following words, viz., '' Lord Louis 
Mountbatten soon found out that Pandit Nehru was amenable 
to flattery and fond of self- adulation. ” Therefore Pandit 
Nehru was sent to Singapore as the future Prime Minister of India 
and Mountbatten was asked to give him adequate reception. 
Nehru had admitted to an acquaintance that Mountbatten 
and he did a bit of mutual indoctrination. Being thus hyp- 
notized, Nehru gi^oomed for power returned to India. Demo- 
cratically it was improper to give power in Nehru’s hands unless 
he was either the President of the Congress or leader of the 
Congress party in the Central Assembly. He was neither. 
Therefore Moulana Azad who was the President of the Congress 
till then, was inspired to resign on the score of ill-health. Nehru 
was elected in his place and installed in power as the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Viceroy’s Council on the 2nd September, 1946. 

The great Calcutta Killing in pursuance of the ' direct action 
resolution ’ of the Muslim League began on the 16th of August, 
1946. As the author says, Jinnah openly said that he would give 
the British and the Congress a demonstration of bloodshed and 
Civil War thereby black-mailing and bludgeoning both, into accep- 
tance of Pakistan. But the Civil War w^as obviously only against 
Hindoos. Nehru declared at Meerut on 21st November 1946, 
Th<a'(* is a mental alliance between the League and senior British 
offhaals. ’’ This is an evidence of Anglo-Muslim Conspiracy to 
<livid<‘ the <‘otmtry. It was a fortuitous circumstance that the 
Muslim fjeagtu* did not join the Viceroy’s Council on 2nd Sep- 
teml)er 1946. It gave the Congress and pro-Congress Viceroy’s 
<^ounciI a golchm o])portunity in view of Jinnah’s pronouncement 
mentinncai to ban the League and impound Jinnah and 

liyakat Ali and nip Pakistan in the bud. But alas 1 Instead 
of doing this the Congress and the Viceroy ran after the League 
and persuadcKl it to Join the Executive Council. The Muslim 
League on account of this weak-kneed policy of Nehru had the 
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best in both the worlds. Thus their bloody direct action flourished 
and they could suceessfally disrupt the Central Government. 

On page 328, the author has described in some detail the 
relationship that subsists between Pandit Nehru and Lady Mount- 
batten. Says the author, On Nehru particulariy Edwina 
Mountbatten ( Lady Mountbatten ) made an immediate impact 
.........she sensed that what Nehru most wanted, and did not know 

how to achieve, was to relax. And in the coming months at the 
height of many tense grave crises, she was able to coax him into 
a few moments of relaxation, in company, or along with her hus- 
band or daughter, or by herself. More than any other person 
she was able to soothe his strained, tired and overwrought nerves, 
and Nehru soon found in her an understanding companion, able 
to re-inforce some of his views, and to persuade him away from 
others, and to take his mind momentarily from the things 
which obssessed him or irritated him, a companion always, 
willing to help but never to intrude, About the attitude of 
Nehru towards sex, the author says on page 37, that Nehru was 

rather timid ' He had no religious inhibitions on the 

subject, and sex in his mind was not associated with sin, but 
natural shyness and diffidence prevented him from embarking 
on experience. ” 

The foregoing paragraph explains why even after Indepen- 
dence Lady Mountbatten had visited India at the time of some 
crises and there is no reason why any mischief-monger should 
read between the lines and do injustice to the author, lus hero and 
Lady Mount])atton. 

Lastl^y about Nehru’s politics and position in the country. I 
will quote some sayings of the author with approval. 

(1 ) Nehru is inclined to trade too much on the talisman of 
his name. ” 

(2) '"But in India today there is no one to restrain or guide 

Nehru. He is Caesar, And from Caesar one can appeal 
only to Caesar; ” ^ " vrv'v , 
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(3) ..-As Prime Minister the President was no more 

than his dutiful nominee. Today he is in supreme control 
of both the party and the state. "' 

(4) 'Xike Krishna who lured the Gopis with his flute, Nehru 
lures India’s masses with the magic of his name. ” This 
shows how some (great ?) minds think alike. I had used 
this identical simile of Gopis and Gopiwallabh in my 
speech in Lok Sabha on 16th December 1953. 

I heartily congratulate the author for bringing out such a 
brilliant book of 500 pages albeit with some short-comings, and 
omission of certain relevant and important historical facts. 

Nagpur: (Dn. N. B. Khabe) 

Date 27-9-57, • 
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(J-i) ■ 

Gorrespondence with Gandhi presented to 
The Collected works of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Bombay State Committe : 


THB COiXECTEO WOBKS OF MAHATMA OANOHI 

SM^BAY COMMrrTE:> 


So* 

m. & 


tu ho Jo. 

' C .• CiUAtUutO 

BOMBAY J 

Sa.AJP/l^of 3i6t^Ocxot5er.i968- 


X^ar wr., Ciiarc, 

TitaJik: you very uiacn ior -zuX da^ca 

October, 1958* Tbe Comialxtee !& ^atefai for tiae 
proBipt responi-® you have ^iven to our appee.! I 
i-.ave received the foiioisrtng pa.per« which Arer« enclosed 
nth year letT^r. " 

1 ► A facaiaile photo^apLh of a drdJfX wta«h 
Mahateiajl wanted yc-u to *ig» 

?- A leictar datad written to you, u. 

haha uiaji ’s haadwritiAg . , ' ,/ , 

3. A copy of letter dated ^n&dpar, $'3-12—4 5 
'Written of llahutOMtil to sbrl T.J.dodiir 

d. A letter dated 25-12-d5 written to you , 
and ai^ed by Siahu tmaji . 

5- A pkrefAs outtliA^ from Hiiilu* dated 

A (»py of lottar dated eritv«.a by 

fdu to Mahud teuiji . 


1 . A letter da vend votven 

ei4P>e<3 by lah . teaa ) I . 

8 A oopjr of 1*1 ‘.ex dated a/- 1 --ddf 
you. to Jdaiia txiA y i . 


to you and f 

wri t tan by 


iSe will arrange to tajee ixbotootat oopie* of 
Oandha.jl‘0 lett<tr® and I \vl U orit® to you la tai* 
oonAoction In the a«ar feture. 


ThaoklAg you. 


Tours alnoertly, 

tiv. F.BJtWe, 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS OF MAHATMA GANDHI 
BOMBAY STATE COMMITTEE 

Old Secretariat Compound , 

BOMBAY-1 

Mo. AP/165 of 58-59 Date 31st October, 1968 



Bear Dr. Khare, 

Thank you very much for your letter dated 27th October, 
1958. The Committee is grateful for the prompt response you 
have given to our appeal. I have received the following papers 
which were enclosed with your letter. 

1. A facsimile photograph of a draft which Mahatma ji 
wanted you to sign. 

2. A letter dated 12-12-45 written to you, in Mahatmaji’s 
handwriting. 

3. A copy of letter dated Sodpur, 23-12-45 written on behalf 
of Mahatmaji to Shri T. J. Kedar. 

4. A letter dated 23-12-45 written to you and signed by 
Mahatmaji. 

5. A press cutting from " Hindu ' dated 21-12-45. 

6. A copy of letter dated 12-1-46 written by you to Mahatmaji 



liilfiy 


7. A letter dated 16-1-46 written to you and signed by 
Mahatmaji. 

8. Acopyofletterdated22-l-46 written by youto Mahatmaji 


We wil] arrange to take photostat copies of GandMji’s letters 
and I will write to you in this connection in the near future. 

Thanking you, 

- Yours sincerely, 

R. Paeae-db)' 

; : a''- ' . Hon. Secretary.^ 
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(J-2)- 

I corresponded with Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister 
in the matter of a memorial for Lokmanya Tilak in Mandalay 
Jail in Burma where he was detained for 6 years and where he 
wrote his famous book ‘ Gita Rahasya Shri Nehru’s reply 
to my letter is given below : 

Ko. 2137-P14i£/5e 

New Delhi, 
September 10, 1956 


pr JChare, 

Your letter of the 3rd September* 

As regards a memorial for Lokmanya 
Tilak in Mandalay Jail, we have been in 
correspondence with Burma Government for 
some time past* In this matter, we have 
to have the approval of Burma Government 
to anything that we may do* That broad 
approval has come to trs and the details 
are being worked out* 

I am terribly full up during the 
next few days* But, should you wish to 
see me, I shall try to do so at 3 p*m* on 
the 14th September* 


Dr* N* B* laiare, M*P*, 
Maha Sabha Bhawan, 
Reading Road, 

New Delhi* 


Yours sincerely, 



No. 2137~PMH/oG 



New Delhi 
September 10, lOoO 

Your letter of the 3rd September. 


As regards a memorial for Lokmauya Tilak in Mandaly Jail 
we have been in correspondence with Burma Government for some 
time past. In this matter, we have to have the aj)provaI of Burma 
Government to anything that wc may do. That broad approval 
has come to us and the details arc being worked out. 


I am terribly full up during the next few days. But, should 
you wish to see me, I shall try to do so at 3 p. m. on 14th September. 


Yours sincerely 
( 8 dl ‘) Jawahablal Nehbu 

Dr. N. B. Khare, M, P. 

Maha Sabha Bhavaii, 

Reading Road, 

New' Delhi 


J.3)™ 

(Tn response to advertisement in leading papers given by the 
Director of Archives Government of India, I corresponded with 
him and offered to give him the correspondence exchanged 
between myself and Viceroys and members of Viceroy’s 
•Council and Congress Leaders like Sardar Patel and other public 
workers. I am glad to say that the Director of Archives has 
agreed, tp letter as they are undoubtly of the greatest 

' historlolfelt^p^f^ca* His letter is printed below :) 
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Ho.P.V7/59-h-t 

NATKMAL ARCBIVES OF CCDtA. 


N&e Deihif thc^ 


3 0JUN 1^54 


.195 


kss/ih «:j , 1881 (Sake). 


Dear Vr, Khare, 

Maay thanks, foi’ your letter dated 
June 1'=753. , We are extremely grateful to you 
for your free offer to this Department of the 
correspotldenoe excltanged between yourself and 
Mahatma Gandhi, Viceroys, Members of the 
Viceroy's Council and the Confess leaders 
like Sardar Patel and others. Those letters 
are undoubtedly of the greatest historical 
importance and will be a useful addition to ouv 
growing collection of private archival material 

We shall be tliankful if yow would kindly 
send us the correspondence at your earliest 
convenienec* Kindly also let 09 know if you 
will asrto to the materials being utilised by' 
research scholars who visits this Department. 

Vl'ith renewed thanks and kindest regards, 


Yours sincerely. 


( S , Hoy ) 

Asstt -Director of Archives, 
toverHmpnt of India. 


Dr TJ.B. Khare, 

B.A., M.D., 

Consulting Physician 
■NAGPUR. 




Grams : Archeion 





Dr. N. B. Khare, 


No. F.3/7/59-R-1 

NATIONAL AKCHIVES OE INDIA. 

New Delhi, the 30 June 19t59. 
Asadh 9, 1881 (Saka) 


Dear Dr. Khare, 


Many thanks for your letter dated 9th June 1959. We are 
extremely grateful to you for your free offer to this Department 
of the correspondence exchanged between yourself and Mahatma 
Gandhi, Viceroys, Members of the Viceroy^s Council and the 
Congress leaders like Sardar Patel and others. These letters are 
undoubtedly of the greatest historical importance and will be a 
useful addition to our growing collection of private archival 
material. 


We shall be thankful if you would kindly send us the corres- 
pondence at your earliest convenience. Kindly also let us know 
if you will agree to the materials being utilised by research 
scholars who visits this Department. 


With renewed thanks and kindest regards, 


Yours sincerely 


{Sdl-) S. Boy 

Asstt. Director of Archives, 
Government of India. 
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(After tke letter dated 30th June 1959 was acknowledged by me, 
another letter was received from the National Archives of 
India which is given below : ) 


No. F. 3-7/59-R-l 

Grams : Archeion. national archives of mniA 

New Delhi, the 8th July 1959. 

Dear Di\ Khare, 

Please refer to your letter dated 29th June, 1959 relating to 
your private archival collection. As I have already told you in 
my letter No. F. 3-7/59R-1 dated the 30th June 1959, the Depart- 
ment will be very glad to receive these as a gift from you. We 
should be grateful if you would let us know when you expect to 
send the collection here. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sdj- S. Roy, 

Asstt. Director of Archives, 
Government of India, 


Dr. N. B. Khare, B. A., M. D. 
consulting Physician 
NAGPUR 


(In my reply to this letter I informed the Assistant Director of 
Archives that as the Archival material has to be searched 
out from a mass of correspondence it will take about a fort- 
night to despatch the material. 

After the receipt of this letter of mine the National Archives sent 
me a letter dated 28th July 1959 which is given below : 
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Grams : Abcheion. 


No. S'. 3/7/59-E.I., 



BTATIOHAL AECHIVES OE INDIA 
JANPATH 

New Delhi, the 28 July 1959* 
(Sravana, 6, 1881). 


Dear Dr. Khare, 

Many thanks for yonr kind letter of 9th I am most 

grateful to you for your having kindly agreed to make over to this 
Department all the Gandhi documents in your possession. 
I note, however that these documents do not form an independent 
collection but are scattered among your personal papers of which 
they form an important part and that this has necessitated your 
taking steps to sort them out from the parent collection. This 
you will agree with me, will virtually amount to a dismemberment 
of your personal archives, and I wonder if you would not rather 
like to keep your collection intact and to consider the possibility 
of making it over in its entirety to the custody of this Department, 
retaining with you only the most recent ones and those still 
needed by you for your own use. The Gandhi documents are no 
doubt veiy important. But taken in isolation they may not 
reveal the story which they would most certainly do when read 
together with the pajiers, and correspondence with which they 
are integrally connected. To take them away from the parent 
collection is to violently sever them from the context in which 
they ougtht to be studied. 

You will perhaps permit me to take this opportunity to invite 
your attention to the fact that an archive collection ( by which 
is meant the whole ensemble of papers owing their origin to the 
same activity or the same series of activities and kept together 
in the order in which they came into being for the purpose of 
future reference ) is an organic whole and cannot be dismembered 
without impairing their value as evidence of past activities or past 
trdinsactions. The order in which the papers forming an archive 
collection came into being, has to be kept intact if we want to 
make them tell the story they are 'intended to tell. To disturb 
the order is to confuse that story. It is because of these eonsi- 
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derations that archivists all over the world are vehcniently oppos- 
ed to any partitioning or division of archives. Before yon take 
steps to separate the Gandhi documents I would request you 
to consider this aspect of the question and also to judge if it would 
not be advisable to transfer the whole collection here. In case 
you want to put some restrictions on the use of the documents by 
scholars there will be no difficulty in the way of complying with 
your request. I need hardly tell you that your personal archives 
will be a most useful addition to this Department’s growing 
collection of private archives. 

So far as European countries are concerned the private 
papers of statemen and other distinguished personages are 
regarded as national heir-looms and are, as general rule, made 
over to Museums, Libraries or other national institutions. Many 
private collections in India have been irretrievably lost owing 
to the unfortunate fact of there being no public institution to take 
them over or to look after them. I hope you will agree with me 
that it is most essential that steps should be taken to fill in this 
lacuna in our public life and a system should be evolved of 
depositing the papers of all our eminent leaders, of which you 
are one, with public institutions like the National Archives of 
India. I wmuld therefore, request you to reconsider this question 
and let me have your views at an early date. 

Yours sincrely, 

S. Roy, 

Asstt. Director of Archives, 
Government of Lidia. 

Dr. N. B. Khare, B. A., M. D., 

Consulting Physician 
NAGPUR 


(In response to this letter I sent them on 30th July 1969 my 
Archival material by registered post parcel the list of which 
is appended :) 


13—10 — 1956 (A) Correspondence with Shri R. S. Shiikla, Cliief Minister, about Niyogi Re|>ort. 

(B) Reply of Shri R. S. Shukla, Chief Minister. 



s. No. Date 

6 . 

8— 4—] 946 
18—12—1945 
13— 7—1946 

7. 

26—10—1946 

20—10—1946 

30—10—1946 

8 . 

22— 3—1957 

9. 

10 . 

15— 9—1956 



11 . 


3 — 4 — 1943 
18—10—1944 

8—11—1944 
18— 4r— 1945 

4— 12—1946 

13— 2—1946 

27— 5—1946 
30—11—1946 


10—10—1947 
9— 6—1951 
1— 8—1961 




Particulars 


Correspondence with Maharaja of Gwalior — Sub. — His proposal of my appoint- 
ment as Prime Minister of the State and his promised subscription about 
Maharashtra Kirti Mandir in Delhi— 

(A) Maharaja’s reply to my letter dated 30-3-1946. 

(B) Maharaja’s reply to my letter dated 18-10-1945. 

(C) Letter from Maharaja Gwalior 

Some letters about Kirti Mandir in Delhi — 

(A) Dewaii Bahadur B. P, Jagtap, Irrigation Adviser to Holkar Government, Indore, 

letter in reply to my letter dated 20-10-1945 which is not attached here. ^ 

(B) Dewan Bahadur V. L, Thube, M. L. A. — letter in reply to my letter dated 17-10-45 ^ 

which is not attached here. 

(C) My letter to Diwan Bahadur B. P. Jagtap in reply to his letter dated 26-10-1945, 

Congress President Shri Dhebar pulled up — 

Debhar’s reply letter No. GE. 16/4582 to my letter dated 8-3-1957. 

A book-let named ^My Defence’. The contents of which are noted on its cover page. 

Correspondence. with G. B. Pant — Sub. — Release of Veer Savarkar’s Property — 

My letter to G. B. Pant, New Delhi, — His rex3ly missing. In his rej^ly he pleaded 
legal difficulties. 

I 


Letters from different important personalities on different important topics— 

(A) Shri G. Mishra, Mnister, Orissa, Cuttack— To set up a Ministrj^ in the then 

C. P. and Berar. 

(B) Dr. Sh3^ama Pra-sad Mookerjee— -77th Ashutosh Mookerjee Road, Calcutta— A 

request to help Sarat Bose’s famil}^ 

(C) Dr. M. R. Jayakar — ^Winter Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay- 6 — ^Appreciation of my 

speech in Legislative Assembly regarding South Africa. 

(D) Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee— 77 Ashuto.sh Mookerjee Road, Calcutta— About 

Ministry in Bengal. 

(E) Dr. T. J. Kedar— Nagpur— Invitation from Mahatma Gandhi for an interview 

through him. 

(P) Jamnadas Mehta— Sneha Smriti, Rokey Hill, Bombay-6— Delegation to be sent 

to South Africa. i-. 

(G) A. Rowlands— the then Finance Minister — Description of Marathas. 

(H) Shri A. S. Bharatan— Associated Press of India, 357, Hornboy Road, Bombay— 

letter No. 5482 expressing regret in refusing my statement in reply to the 
statement of Raja Gaznaffar Ali, Memeber of Health in Nehru’s Cabinet, asking 
all Hindoos to accept Islam peacefully. 

(I) Shri Manila! Doshi— Minister of Home Affairs, Camp Rajkot — ^How Muslims 

are playing havoc at Rajkot. 

(J) Shri N. V. Gadgil — Union Minister for Works Production and Supply, New Delhi 

—About Samyukta Maharashtra. 

(K) Shri Maharaja Singh— Governor of Bombay^ — Private invitation. 



S. Ho. 


Date 


Particulars 


16— 8—1956 (L) Shri C. D. Deshmukli — Union Finance Minister, Hew Delhi — Acknowledgement 

of my Autobiogra]Diiy and a telegram. 

28— 8—1954 (M) Slid G. D. Deslimukh, Union Finance Minister, New Dellii— Historical import- 

auce of my career. (Letter is in Marathi.) 

21— 11—1944 (N) Polycarp Lobo, Advocate, The Lodge Commercial Eoad, Nagpur— A letter 

congratulating me upon my work as regards South Africa. 

12. Election of Shri G. V. Mavalankar as Speaker of Central Legislative Assembly 

in 1946 in which I had rendered great help, — 

13_„ 1—1954 (A) M. H. Haul, Secretary to Parliament, Hew Delhi— Letter Ho. Do. Ho. PSS— 4/54 

— In reply to my letter of 12-1-1964. (My letter is not attached here). 

13__ 1—1954 (B) Shri Durga Das, of Hindusthan Times, Hew Delhi— In reply to iny letter dated 

12-1-1954 (My letter is not attached hei’e.) 

28 — 8—1954 (G) Shri G. Ah Mavalankar, speaker Lok Sabha — ^Letter Ho. D. 1644/54. 

22 — 11^ — 1954 (D) Shri G. V. Mavalankar, vSpeaker, Lok Sabha — Letter Ho. D. 2370/54. 

13. Correspondence with G. V. Mavalankar, Speaker, Lok Sabha, about the acti- 

vities of the Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru — 

8— 9—1954 (A) My letter to Shri G. V. Mavalankar, Hew Delhi. 

9^ — 1954 (B) His reply letter Ho. D. 1811/54. 



14 . * Correspondence about Port Haz Committee— 

6 — 12 — 1943 (A) Shri A. H. Gaziiavi, Chairman of the above Committee — Letter Ho. D. 0. Ho.6020 

lr5 — 12 — 1913 (B) My reply to the above letter. 

15. Agricultural Beconstruction policy of the then Government of India. 

16 . Correspondence with Prime Minister Nehru about a Memorial to Lokmaaya 

B. G. Tilak in Mandaley Jail— 

10 — 9 — 1956 (A) My letter — reminder to niy original letter dated 3-9-1956. 

10— 9—1956 (B) Pandit Hehru^s reply letter Ho. 2137-PMH/56 to my original letter dated 3-9-1956. 

17. Memorandum submitted to the Emigre Parliamentary Delegation in February, 

1946 and reprinted and submitted to Lord Mouiitbatten. 

IS' Orders of my Appointment and Dismissal as Prime Minister of Alw^ar— 

9 — 4—1947 (A) Private Secretary to the Maharaja of Alwar State— Appointment by letter 

Ho. D, O. Ho. 1/P. S/C. 

9-_- 2— 1913 (B) Shri Tejsingh, the Maharaja of Alwar— Dismissal order by letter. 



My Biographical Sketch published by the Bureau of Public Information of the 
then Government of India. 

Correspondence vsrith the Viceroy regarding my appointment to the Council of 

otatc — 

{A) Mr. G. B. E. Abell, Secretary to the Governor-General— Letter No ISO 



S. No. 


Date 


11—11—1945 
15—11—1945 
10—11—1945 
22— 1—1945 

21 . 

27—10—1945 

27—10—1946 

20—10—1945 

14—10—1945 

20—10—1945 

22— 9—1945 
26— 9—1945 
25— 9—1945 

22. 17— 1—1946 

23. 

2{V-12— 1945 


24. 


9—10—1944 

10—11—1944 

25. 

15—11—1944 

16/17-11-1944 

18— 11—1944 

26. 

12—10—1943 

9—11—1943 

4—11—1943 

19— 11—1943 
25—11—1943 

3—12—1943 



Particulars 






(B) Lord Wavell, the Viceroy-Letter jSTo. 139, 

(C) My reply to the Viceroy’s above letter. 

(B) Mr. 6. B. E. Abell, Secretary to the Governor-General — ^Letter No. 139. 

(E) Viceroy’s reply to my letter dated 15-11-45. 

Corrspondence between the Viceroy and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee about 
the free supply of news print — 

(A) My letter to the Viceroy. 

(B) Eeply No. 3e55/5 received from the Viceroy to my letter dated 27-10-1945. 

(G) Dr. S. P. Milker jee — A letter received from him. ui 

(D) Secretary to tlie Viceroy— A letter No. 355/5 in reply to my letter dated 6-10-1945 ^ 

(E) Dr. S. P. Mookerjee— A letter sent by him to Sir Evan Jenkins, Secretary to. 

the Governor-General. 

(F) A letter received from Dr. S. P. Mookerjee. 

(G) A letter received from -Di\ S. P. Mookerjee. 

(H) A letter addressed to Sir xVkbar Hydari l>y Dr. S. P. Mookerjee. 

Lady Wavell — A letter about the release of Civilian internees from Par East* 

(A) Sarah Chandra Bose— Letter recommending a lawj^er to be sent to Malaya for 

defending accussed there. 

(B) A copy of the letter addressed to Sarat Bose by a lawyer 

I 


Letters from the Viceroy, Lord Wavell and Home Member, Maxwell showing 
the British attitude of indifference towards or connivance at the activities 
of Muslim League. 

(A) Lord Wavell— Letter No. 670/5. 

(B) Mr. Maxwell, the then Home Memeber. 

Correcspondence with Sir Francis Mudie, the Home Member, about the ban on 
the Satyarth Prakash in Sindh. 

(A) My letter to Sir Francis Mudie. 

(B) Sir Francis Mudie — His reply to my above letter. 

(C) My rejoinder to Sir Fi-aneis Mudie. 

My successful efforts of releasing Congress Prisoners from Jail during the 
Quit India Movement on receipt of letters received from their friends- 

(A) Eknath Patwardhan, Narkesari Press, 2nd Modi lane Buldi, Nagpur-About 

.■ox releases of Shri Haribhau Mohoni, Anant Sheorey, Bhola,singh and others 

(B) M. B. Dadabboy, 12 Queensway New Delhi— About the release of Suganchand 

Tapadia. 

(C) Deochand Rode— Wardha— About the release of Sheoraj Chudiwale. 

(D) Deochand Rode Wardha— About the release of Sheoraj Chudiwale. 

(E) Radha Krishna Kulwal, ex-President of Municipal Committee, Movad, Katol— 

About the release of Shri Balmukund and Ramldsanji. Guj)ta. 

(P) My letter to Mr. Jayaratnam, the Chief Secretary to the then C. P. and Berar 
Government, suggesting him to release the detinues. 
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S. No. Diite 


Particulars 


16—10—1945 
12— 4—1954 

10— 4—1954 
3— 7—1954 
25— 6—1954 
15— 7—1954 
9— 7—1954 
27— 8—1954 
23—11—1954 


(C) Pandit Nehru — Reply to the above letter. 

(D) Pandit Nehru— reply to my letter of 10-4-1954 in whicli he has written about 

the enquiry in Shukla’s case. 

(E) My letter to Pandit Nehru. 

(P) Pandit Nehru — ^Letter in reply to my letter dated 25-6-1954. 

(G) My letter to Pandit Nehru. 

(H) Pandit Nehru — Letter No. 345 — •PMO/54 in reply to my letter dated 9th Julyl954 

(I) My letter to Pandit Neliru. 

(J) My letter to Pandit Nehru... 

(K) B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Governor of the then Madh^^a Pradesh Letter No, 

23/M.P. — ^About refusing permission to prosecute Pandit R, S. Shukla, 
Chief Minister, Madhya Pradesh. 


35. Correspondence about cowardice — 

20 — 5 — 1955 (A) My letter to Pandit Nehru— About Goa Problem. 

22 — 5 — 1955 (B) Pandit Nehru — His rex5ly letter No. 901-PMH/55 to my letter dated 20-5-1955, 


36. A Bunch of papers about South Africa. 

37. Correspondence about United Kingdom and United States of America— 

22—10 — -1944 (A) Ardeshir Dalai, Member of Council, Planning and Develox)ment — ^Letter to me 

27—10 — 1944 (B) G. S. Bajpai, Washington — Letter to me. 

38. 13.— 10 — 1943 Dr. S, P. Mookerjee — A letter about food situation in Bengal in October 1943. 


40. 0- 


41. 

42. 


43. 

44. 

45. 


-1945 


15— 1—1946 


submitted to the Vice.-oj about the Seco.td.ty 

My opiiosition addtewed & R'a, ids Mudie, to allow the Indian 1 . C S Officer, 

to retire before a new Government under new Constitution takes office. 

My opposition to Ordinance enabling the trial of Army Personnel. 
xMy letter to Shri J. R. Joshi, Sub-Editor. - The Maharashtra > Nagpur-exnress 
to'df so'“ by oLidW 

A bunch of correspondence about Indians Overseas. 

About my appointment to the Executive Council by Lord Linlithgow. 

A bunch of correspondence with Lord Wavell and his Secretaries. 

After this the acknowledgement of documents received by Asstt. Director of Ar.lii 
Government of India, New Delhi, is as follows : chives 


Received documents as per list from Dr. N. B. Khare, Nagpur. 
10th August 1950. 


(^1^/-) V. C. Joshi 
A sstt, Direotoi' of Archives, 
Government of India, New Delhi 
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(K) 

My op3ii letter to Dr. Rajendra Prasad on the 
situation in Kerala. 

Nagpur 
D/- 7»7-59 

D aar Dr, Rajendra Prasad 

The situation in Kerala is fraught with danger. The main 
cause for the agitation against the communist Government in 
Kerala is the Education to which you as President of 

the Indian Union, have given your consent before it became 
law. Doubtless you must have given your consent to the Bill, 
under the advice of the Govt, of India, which now under the 
role of the Congress Parliamentary Board advises the Kerala 
Govt, to suspend it, to assuage the agitation. This action of 
the Govt, of India which is nothing but Nehru Unlimited, is 
obviously an insult offered to the President of the Indian 
Union in view of the consent given to it previously. 

I humbly suggest that a simple, sac ri Being, and self-respect- 
ing person like you should nob suffer this insult but should resign 
in protest. Besides this proverbial last straw, there are also 
other reasons for you to resign, because it is an open secret that 
you and Pb. Nehru do not see eye to eye in many important 
matters. 

Difference : 

Temperamentally you believe in Ciandliian Philosophy; but 
Pt. Nehru is miles away from it although as a matter of form 
he gives lip sympathy to it. You believe in primacy of the State 
as provided in our Constitution, while Pt. Nehru openly pampers 
Muslim Communalism, which as feared by you in your book 
Tndia Divided” may convert India into Dinia. You have a 
great regard for our Ancestral Hindu culture which believes 
in God; on the other hand Pt. Nehru takes pride in l)eing a 
commimist-minded materialist. 

As a result Nehru has made the Congress adopt the policy 
of co-operative farming to which you are opposed as according 
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to you it will rum the country. It is gathered from press- 
reports that you have expressed your opposition in a letter to 
Pt. Nehru to which he has refused to pay any attention. 

If you believe that co-operative farming will lead the country 
to disaster, it is your duty to yourself and the country to resign 
your office. Your old colleague C. E.ajgopalachari is honest enough 
to come out boldly to stand against the Congress on this very 
issue. 

Appeal : 

appears from the resolution of the Congress Parliamen- 
tary Board, that you will soon be asked to declare President’s 
Buie in Kerala. I would respectfully suggest that you should 
refuse to be a cat'spaw of the Congress in this matter. Self- 
respect demands it. Instead of declaring President’s Rule in 
Kerala, you should suggest to Nehru unlimited to abolish the 
State of Kerala, align it with Madras, and make Madras a 
bilingual State just like Bilingual Bombay for the sake of 
national integration 

I have penned this letter on account of my love for the 
country and respect towards you. I will conclude by begging 
to be excused for this temerity of an old though outcast co- 
worker. With deep regards, 

yours Sincerely 
N. B. Khare 

(L) 

A letter from South India in appreciation of my 
article Avatar of Aurangzeb about 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

18 Musa Sait Street, 

Thyagaraya Nagar, 
Madras, 1-12-46. 

•t)ear Sir> 

I congratulate you on yoiu article '‘Avatar of Aurangzeb’’ 
in a recent issue of “Mahratta’'. The same idea is contained in 
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my pamphlet ‘*Tlie Inner Voice"’, a copy of which I had sent 
you a few days ago. 

I would inivite your kind attention to the 4th Skaiida 13th 
Chapter of the Devi Bhagavatam where in the story of 
Jayanti and Shukra, Gandhi is depicted as the false teacher 
who leads his followers to destruction by his doctrine of non- 
violence. The story is so remarkable, that one is lost in admi- 
ration over the wisdom and critical judgment of our ancestors^ 
ill contrast to the boundless credulity of modem times. I hope 
you could translate the story for the benefit of the readers of 
the "‘Mahratta”. 

yours faithfully 
(Sd.) S. Srinivasa Iyer 

(M) 

Sardar PateFs complacency or mis-judgment about 
the attitude of Subhash Chandra Bose in the 
Share episode and his hatred of Subhash 
Chandra Bose because he charged Sardar Patel 
and other members of the Gandhian group 
with entering into a conspiracy with the British 
Government, 

Both the above quoted sentiments of Sardar Patel are reflec- 
ed in a letter which he sent to Jawaharlal Nehru after Subhash 
Chandra Bose was elected President (a second time) of the Tripurl 
Congress, defeating Pattabhi Sitaramayya the Gandhian Candi- 
date, I therefore quote below that letter from Nehru’s book 
“Bunch of old letters” with apologies to the author. 

Bombay 

February 8, 1939 

My dear Jawahar, 

I got your last letter at Bardoli in reply to my request to you 
to sign that joint statement or to issue, an independent one. I 
made that suggestion to you at the instance of Bapu. I showed 
your reply to him and he asked me to write to you whafc 
I felt about it. He himself was displeased with that letter, but 
I did not think it worthwhile to trouble you any more. The 
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Joint statement was also issued at his instance, in fact I told 
him that this will be one more pretext to hurl abuses against 
me, but he insisted and I obeyed him. Moulana withdrew at 
the last moment. 

I am glad indeed that we are defeated. (Vide page 24 of this 
book). STo eifective work is possible without a homogeneous 
Working Committee and I have always prayed for such an 
opportunity. 

What I hate most is the method adopted to achieve that 
end by those who claim to be Leftist and still more by the 
Presidont (Subhash Chandra Bose) who charged us with having 
entered into a conspiracy with the British Government and also 
having provisionally formed a federation Cabinet. (Vide pages 
55 and 57 of this book) Our enemies have also given credit for 
our honesty, but not our President (Subhash Chandra Bose). 
In any case we are no longer in doubt of what we have to do 
and I have written to Subhash (President) that we are ready to 
go out at his convenience. Jivat will show you a copy of that 
letter which I have sent him yesterday. 

I do not know your mind, but I do hope that at least you 
will not blame us for what we propose to do. 

I think it is my lot to be abused. Bengal press is furious 
and they blame me for Nariman and Khare episode, although 
all my Colleagues were also jointly responsible for these actions. 
In fact in Dr. Khare’s matter Subhash was present from the 
beginning to the end and it was he who had handled the whole 
thing. 

In Baroda also I have raised a storm and the Maharashtra 
press are full of venom and they are out for my blood. 

The whole of Kathiawar is aflame on account of Rajkot. 
There is tremendous mass awakening and the princes would have 
yielded readily but for the tightening of the screw by the 
Residents* 

Hope you are keeping fit, 

yours Sincerely 
Vallabhbhai. 
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This letter is very revealing. It shows the anti-Snbhash 
manoeuvres of Gandhi and the differences which existed even 
then between Nehru and Sardar Patel. It also gives the back 
ground of Gandhi‘s fast at Rajkot to oust Subhash Chandra Bose- 
(Vide pages 53 and 54 of this book). All this has been made 
sufficiently clear in my narration in this book. Subhash Bose’s 
suspicion about the Gandhite conspiracy with the British Govern- 
ment referred to with feelings of hatred by Sardar Patel appears 
to be well founded; (Vide page 55 of this book) because as is 
disclosed in my narration after the termination of his fast at 
Rajkot by the intervention of Sir Maurice Gwyer, chief Justice of 
Federal Court, Gandhi went to Delhi and interviewed the then 
Viceroy Lord Linlithgow several times. When Gandhi was criti- 
cised about these frequent interviews, he issued a press state- 
ment in which he admitted that he had entered into an alliance 
with the British Government. (Vide pages 57, 59 and 60 of this 
book). 

In my narration I have quoted before from ‘‘a bunch of old 
letters”, a portion of a letter sent by Subhash to Nehru, about 
Gandhi’s Rajkot fast. In that letter Subhash had expressed his 
disapproval of the acceptance of the appointment of Sir Maurice 
Gwyer as an arbitrator in the Rajkot fast, because according 
to him it was tantamount to acceptance of Federation which 
was rejected by the Congress. (Vide page 59 of this book) This 
same attitude of Subhash Bose is also disclosed in this letter of 
Sardar Patel, as he complains of Subhash having charged the 
Gandhites with provisionally forming a Federation Cabinet. This 
suspicion of Subhash was correct because before my dismissal 
from the office of the Premier of the then Province of C. P. 
and Berar, Gandhi once in an interview had casually asked me, 
my opinion as to who should become the first Federal Prime 
minister. 

It appears from this letter of Sardar Patel that he remem- 
bered Baroda very well, because after the Khare episode, he 
could not address a meeting there. People refused to listen to 
him and the meeting ended in a fiasco. The atmosphere in 
Baroda was so bitter at that time, that as reported in ‘Mahra- 
shtra of that period, even in a melee that ensued two days 
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after the incident, a Mahratta youth by name Snrve was fatally 
stabbed by some goondas possibly connected with Gnjrat 
Congress. While acting thus the goondas said to Surve ‘ Te 
divasno toonch ke ’ meaning thereby you were the mischief 
maker that day. 

But Sardar Patel’s complacency about the attitude of 
Subhash in the Khare episode is entirely wrong, because as dis- 
closed in my narration, Subhash on that very night of 25th-26th 
July 1938, saw me at Wardha and told me that he was doing 
injustice to me as the President of the Congress, being coerced 
by majority of the Working Committee which was against me. 
But I told him on his face that he was doing it to gain favour 
of Gandhi as he was standing a second time for election as 
President of the Congress. (Refer to page 48 and 49 of this 
book.) 

(N) 

Request from the Times of India for a contribu- 
tion in a book about Nehru to be published 
on the occasion of his completing 70 years, 

THE TIMES OF INDIA, BOMBAY-1 
22nd July 1959 

Dear Dr. .Khare, 

Perhaps you are aware that our Prime Minister Mr. Nehru 
completes 70 years of his eventful life on November 14, 1959. 
On that occasion. '' The Times of India ” and its allied publi- 
cations propose to bring out a volume about Mr, Nehru and his 
many-sided activities. For this purpose, we are approaching 
some of the world’s greatest figures in different walks of life to 
honour us by their contributions; some of them have already 
agreed to do so. 

I am enclosing herewith a folder, which will give you an 
idea of the proposed scheme of the book. 
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May I take the liberty of requesting to you to seiid us your 
valued contribution for this historical work ? The subject on 
which we would very much like you to write is: Nehru’s 
Attitude Towards His Critics. The article may be of about 
2,500 words, 

I may also inform you that so far we have received contri- 
butions from some of the greatest figures like — Atlee, Mount- 
batten, Pethick-Lawrence, Bertrand Russel, John Gunther, 
Ilya Ehrenburg, Sherman Cooper, Radhakrishnan etc. 

I have, however, to ask for one more favour. As the time 
for sending the manuscript of the book to the press is extremely 
short, I shall feel much obliged if you will kindly let me have 
your article by the end of the second week of August. 

With kind regards. 

yours sincerely, 

(J. C. Jain) 

General Manager. 

On receipt of this letter I wrote to the Times of India that 
1 was prepared to write and send within time the article on 
Nehru as suggested, but my article will not be eulogy of Nehru 
but will be highly critical though factual and couched in un- 
abusive language; and that if the Times of India will be prepared 
to accept it they shouM let me know immediately. 

The Times of India sent a reply to my above letter by the 
following telegram : 

''Bombay, 25th July 1959. 

Received letter contents noted. Please send Nehru 

ARTICLE EARLIEST. 


Jain Times oe India, 
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(O) 

A0 open letter to Dr. K. N. Katju Chief Minister, 
Bhopal Madhya Pradesh. 

Nagpur 

1-8.59 

Mj Dear Dr. Katju 

As a result of reorgauisation of States, Maharashtra has 
suffered very badly, on account of the deliberately adopted 
Congress policy of weakning and disintegrating the Marathi- 
speaking people. Formation of bilingual Bombay, and the inclu- 
sion of Belgaura, Karwar, Nipani, Bhalki etc., a large Marathi 
speaking area adjoining Maharashtra, in the Mysore State; and 
the inclusion of Saunsar, Multai, Burhanpur, etc. Marathi speak- 
ing tracts adjacent to Vidarbha, in the new Madhya Pradesh, 
are the results of this deliberate anti-Maharashtra policy of 
the Congress. 

Our constitution guarantees the right of a citizen to get 
at least primary education in his mother- tongue. Inspite of 
this the Mysore Government is forcing Kannad language on 
the Marathi people living in the border areas like Belgaum, 
Karwar, etc. You as a public man are doubtless aware of the 
agitation going on there, against this injustice perpetrated on 
the Marathi people. 

It is deplorable that the same injustice is being perpe- 
trated on the Marathi peojjle living in Saunsar Tehsil now in- 
cluded in the new Madhya Pradesh of which you are the Chief 
Minister. The population of this Tehsil is about two lakhs. 
This Tehsil is overwhelmingly Marathi speaking and adjoining 
the Nagpur district of the Bombay State. There are about 
400 villages in this Tehsil and 116 Primary schools, out of 
which only 10 are for teaching in Hindi, and 105 are for 
teaching in Marathi. Inspite of this, the Education Authorities 
of Jabalpur have issued a fatwa to stop teaching in Marathi 
in all Primary schools in Saunsar Tehsil and commence teach- 
ing in Hindi, apparently to f Hindise * the Maharashtrians and 
in the end to swallow them and thus weaken the Marathi 
race. 
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I have recently read in papers, a purport of your public 
speech in which you have praised Dnyaneshwari, Marathi cul- 
ture, and Marathi language, and expressed your pleasure that 
so many Marathas are included in the new Madhya Pradesh. 
Should we expect the quick removal of this deliberate injustice 
perpetrated on the Marathas in Saunsar, from a person like 
you, who gave public expression to such sentiments eulogising 
the Marathas 1 

A reply at your early convenience is expected. 

Yours sincerely 
N. B. Ehare 

(P) Nagpur leads again. 

following statement of mine published in the 
press about middle of January 1958 happens 
to be the precursor of the Swatantra Party 
launched by C. Rajgopalachariar in Bombay 
on 1st August 1959: 

Need for a Surajya Party : 

Ten years have elapsed after Independence. Foreign rule 
has gone and Power has come into the hands of our own 
people. The Congress Party is installed in Power. Swarajya 
has come; but not Surajya. It is nowhere on the horizon 
and is as distant as ever. The people are getting more and 
more unhappy. The claim of the Ruling party - a false one - 
of having won freedom and their glib talk of Bamrajya fail to 
evoke enthusiasm. People have now begun to think, they are 
inquiring what patriotism really consists of; what it demands. 
The old concept of ^Nationalism’ or the old ideology of oppo- 
sition to British Imperialism cease to satisfy them. 

All classes of people — the rich, the middle and the poor — 
are now thirsty for Surajya by the way, means a just 

and a good Government not blinded by party politics and 
guaranteeing to the people, food, clothing, shelter, education 
and medical relief. 
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^^0 Govcriiuibnt can achieve this without imposing taxes 
fcut since the advent of the Congress Governmeut, heavy and 
unbearable taxes have been imposed for their 5 Year Plans. 


Some of the taxes are quite novel and are unheard of in 
the World e. g, the expenditure tax. People are groaning under 
these taxes. Our Eulers pay no heed to this and are busy 
enforcing new and expensive Plans \7hich do not seem to benefit 
the People in the least. These plans may well be called a long 
term Budget— a clever device to keep the present Ruling party 
in power for as long a period as possible. 


That Party’s overbearing conduct in Parliament and the 
sum total of its work there, lamentably betray its utter indiffe- 
rence for the welfare of the masses. 


The rule of the party in power has now become 'a one 
party democracj^’. This is a complete negation of a really 
Democratic Parliamentary Government. The party in power has 
mostly proved unsuccessful, in urgently securing an all round 
progress for the weal of the masses in general. The Congress 
policy now appears to be to impose heavy unbearable taxes 
and under the pretext of distributing wealth equally, to level 
down or flatten all. 

This, however, prejudicially affects Society and all layers 
of it become disgruntled and miserable. The Ruling party takes 
no heed of these miseries. There is great need now as never 
before of a new Party to put up a powerful opposition to 
the Party in power. It should be called the Surajya Party. 
It may shortly be defined as a Party which will ceaselessly 
■endeavour to turn Swarajya into Surajya, by drawing attention 
to and removing the sufferings and miseries of the people on their 
march to Progress, Prosperity, Happiness. 

A review of the ten years* period after Independence reveals 
that the once powerful Congress Organisation is getting weaker. 
Self sacrifice, high ideals, spirit of service and power of unity 
are fast disappearing and individual gain, mutual jealousies, 
greed for wealth, himm or force, imtruth, cruelty, fraud, insolence 
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and terrible corruption now infest that Body. It is not now 
possible for that Party to remove^ these defects^ nor is it pos-- 
sible for any existing Party to acquire the power and force 
which Congress is fast losing. 

A new Party is necessary for it. 

The Foreign Policy of the present Puling Party is extre* 
mely weak and submissive. People have suffered terribly by 
this. 

It must be the primary concern of the Government of India 
to see to it that the minorities in Pakistan are happy. Just as 
it is their concern to see that the minorities in India ate 
happy. But they are not doing their duty in securing the 
happiness of the minorities in Pakistan. 

All the Hindoos from West Punjab are driven away and 
there is a large exodus of Hindoos from East Bengal. 

This shows a wanton, callous disregard to the duty of 
protecting the Hindoos in Pakistan. 

There is similarly the question of Goa which is hanging 
fire for the last 10 years. How long is it to be kept unsolved T 
How long are our country-men there to be kept under foreign 
domination? For ever! It is foolish to suppose that the 
Portugeese would change their unrelenting attitude and make a 
present of Goa to India. 

It is rank idiocy to suppose that the success of our foreign 
Policy lies in the sweet, honeyed words spoken by a few big, 
men of other countries, who come as guests to India, partake 
of our lavish hospitality and return home after a happy tour in 
a contented frame of mind. 

We also help at our expense other countries in the Forum of 
the World Tribunal. We have given such help to Korea, Egypt, 
Indo-China, Indonesia and elsewhere. But that again is, in no 
senses an indication of the success of our Foreign Policy. 

The all round bungling in Home affairs and the unpardon- 
able lack of bold effective line of action in Foreign affairs are 
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matters of the gravest concern demanding a new virile Party to 
tackle them. 

The objectives of this party will be to improve Agricul- 
ture and supply food-grains in abundance, to improve Education 
and Educational Standards in all spheres, to improve the moral 
tone of the people, to remove unemployment, Bribery and Cor- 
ruption as also to put a stop to indiscriminate firings on the 
people. 

It will give a religious basis to the life of the People, 

It will initiate a bold and effective Foreign Policy in place 
of the present barren and feeble one. 

Peoples of all castes and creeds are entitled to join this 
Patty. Those who subscribe to the above ideals of a Surajya 
have a place in this Party. They are earnestly requested to 
join it, 

There is a special propriety in the people of Nagpur taking 
the lead in establishing this Party. * Nagpur City has an un^ 
parallelled importance in initiating Revolutions of thought in 
modern politics. The Congress Resolution of peaceful non- coope- 
ration was adopted in this city in 1920. Tine Zenda SatyagraJia 
which gave the country its National Flag took place in this 
City in 1922. The Swarajya Party which banned acceptance of 
offices also flourished here. Therefter the Responsive Co-opera- 
tion Party which advocated acceptance of Offices was also 
established in Nagpur in 1926. Congress also, in 1937, adopted 
this policy of accepting offices in all Provinces and accordingly, 
its first Cabinet was established in Nagpur that year. Lastly, 
in 1946, Congress adopted the piinciple of the Responsive Co- 
operation Party of accepting offices in the Central Goverment 
and accepted offices in the Viceroy’s Council. Thereafter came 
Sw^arjya but not Surajya as already stated. The establishment 
of the Surajya Party shall alone bring Surajya, 


Nagpur 

16-1-58 


(De,) N, B. Khabe 


CHAPTER-XXl 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION (1957) CHALLENGED 

Towards the end of March 1957, at the close of the last- 
session of the Lok Sabha, I issued the following statement to 
the Press in Delhi setting out reasons for my desire to contest the 
Presidential election — 

Why I am contesting the Presidential Election ? 

The Indian democracy is very young and in the formative 
stage. Proper and healthy conventions therefore, have not yet been 
established. The office of the President of the Union of India m 
the highest elective office in the State and carries with it prestige, 
importance and dignity. But in the present conditions obtaining 
in India, much of these higher attributes pertaining to this august 
office is lost, because this highest office is reduced to the position of 
a gift in the power of prominent politicians belonging to the ma- 
jority party. This position of subservience ill becomes this high 
office, which should be above parties. This office should not 
therefore alw’ays be a monopoly of persons dependent upon the 
favours of the majority party; but should often> times be open for 
being contested by independent individuals with courage and 
convictions and sufficient service and sacrifices for the nation to* 
their credit. Otherwise, there is a danger of this highest office 
turning into a pale replica of the office of the Prime Minister. 

With this view point before me, I have decided to contest 
the election to this office.. My service and sacrifice for the cause 
of the country are too wellknown to be repeated. But the 
following facts are worth mentioning :— 

(1) Even when outside the Congress, I saved the life of 
Prof. Bhaiisali, the great discipale of Gandhi when he undertook 
a fast unto death to protest against the refusal of the then British 
Government to order an enquiry into the atrocities committed 
by the police and the Military at Chimur in Chanda district as 
a sequel to the Quit India Movement of 1942-43, by bringing; 
about an honourable compromise between Prof. Bhansali and 
Sir Henry Twynam, the then Governor of C.P, and Berar. 
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(2) As an aftermath of this Quit India Movement, 7 accused 
of Chimur were sentenced to death. I carried on agitation for 
commutation of these death sentences, and carried this fight 
even to the Viceroy /s Councilas a member thereof with ultimate 
success. ■ 

(3) As a member of Viceroy’s Council I fought with Sir 
Claude Auchinleck, the then Commander-in- Chief in Becember 
1945 and secured pardon for the accused of the Indian National 
Army of Subhash Chandra Bose. 

(4) At this very time, I saved the lives of all the top-ranking 
Indians in Malaya who were charged with high treason and 
collaboration with the Japanese. 

(5) About this time also, I secured permission from the 
Viceroy at the written request of Gandhiji, for the Congress 
Medical Mission to go to Malaya. 

(6) During my membership of the Viceroy’s Council, 
I secured citizenship rights for Indians domiciled in America and 
thus raised the international prestige of India. I also referred the 
Indo-South African dispute to the U. N. 0., apart from with- 
drawing the Indian High Commissioner from that country and 
enforcing economic sanctions against it. Some of these facts 
are mentioned in the Volume of ^ Who is Who ’ in the Lok Sabha 
published under the authority of Parliament. 

(7) At the instance of Sardar Patel, I secretly helped in the 
election of G. V. Mavalankar, the Congress candidate to the office 
of the President of the then Legislative Assembly in 1946, while 
I was a member of the Viceroy’s Council. 

(8) As a Prime Minister of Alwar State, I foiled the rebellion 
of Meos in 1947 engineered by them to carve out a Meostan from 
Mehrouli to Bandikui in alliance with Pakistan. 

(9) I also saved the prestige of the Congress in June 1945 
by successfully trying to release the Congress Working Committee 
members from Ahmednagar Jail as a member of the Viceroy^s 
Council as described hereafter. 

Gandhi was released from Aga Khan Palace Jail as a result of 
a heart attack on the 5th of May 1944, although the Congress 
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Working Committee members continued to be detained in Aliined- 
nagar Eort Jail. This was somewhat derogatory to the Mahatma 
and he sought to secure their release by asking an interview with 
Lord Wavell, the then Viceroy. Tailing that, he sought the 
mediation of Dr. M.R.Jayakar. Failing there he sought and got 
interview with Jinnah in September 1944 when he offered Jinnah 
almost all the concrete consequences of Pakistan, except the two 
nation theory. Not being successful in wooing Jinnah, Gandhiji 
wrote and asked Bhulabhai Desai to contact Naw^abzada Liaquat 
Ali Khan and the result was the infamous Bhulabhai-Liaquat 
Formula to form a Viceroy’s Council based upon parity between 
the Congress and the Muslim League. This Council when establish- 
ed was to have released the Working Committee members from 
Ahmednagar Jail, and thus remove the inferiority complex from 
which Gandhiji was suffering. One of my colleagues in the Viceroy’s 
Council then, viz. Sir Francis Mudie, the Home Member, had 
apj)roached the late B.G.Kher in January 1945 to persuade him 
to join the Viceroy ’s Council under Bhulabhai-Liaquat Formula, 

The news of these happenings filtered into the press, and the 
Congress Working Committee members in Ahmednagar Jail con- 
demned the Bhulabhai-Liaquat endeavour virtually in a formal 
resolution. Lord WaveH went to England about March 1945 to 
obtain the approval of the British Government to the Bhulabhai 
Liaquat Formula. After his return from England attempts W'ere 
to be made in July 1945 at the Simla Conference to form a Viceroy’s 
Council under the Bhulabhai Liaquat Formula, keeping the 
Congress working Committee in Jail. 

After the budget session of 1945, some prominent Congress- 
men - -Shri Sri Prakash the present Governor of Bombay being 
one of them -- requested me as an ex- Congressman to give the be- 
nefit of my office in the Viceroy ’s Council to the Congress and try 
to get the Working Committee members released from Jail at 
this juncture. I got this done in June 1945 just a month before 
the Simla Conference and thus saved the prestige of the Congress. 
The correspondence concerning this matter, that took place 
between me and Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Indian 
Union has been published in a section of the Press as late as 
November 1956. 
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It is regrettable tkat as a reward of all the above services 
rendered by me to the Congress and the Country, the Congress 
tried to involve me in the crime of Gcindhi assassination by 
creating artificial evidence. 

I am standing for election to the office of the President of 
the Indian Union to afford an oj^portunity to the Congress to elect 
me and atone for its past sins perpetrated against me. I am sure 
such of the Congressmen who have still got left some remorse 
and sense of gratitude will vote for me. Non-Congress legislators 
will, I believe, vote for me all right. I am standing not for pelf 
and power but only to serve my country as a whole and not a 
particular political i:)arty or community. 

When I came to Nagj)ur after the adjournment of the session 
sine dh} I issued to the press a supplementary statement on the 
3rd April 1957 setting out ftirther reasons for my Candidature, 
which are as follows 

It is public knowledge that Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the 
President of the Indian Union, has declared emphatically more 
than once on the occasion of Sarvodaya Conferences, that he was 
tired of the high and ostentatious life at the Rashtrapati Bhawan 
at Delhi and was desirous of reverting to his simple home life at 
Patna. 

My candidature for the Presidential election affords him a 
God sent opportunity to retire from the election contest and 
prove beyond doubt tkat his expressed desire was genuine and 
sincere and not phony. But I do not think that Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad will ever do so because such expressions from high Congress 
personages are only meant to convey their self-importance and 
indispensability. The other day at a Congress party meeting in 
New Delhi, the Prime Minister deprecated in no uncertain terms, 
the practice of one and the same individual occupying the same 
high position in successive periods. But the Prime Minister him- 
self is running his third term and the President is standing for his 
more than second. The philosopher Vice-President of the Union 
also could not withstand the temptation and is standing for his 
second term. It will not be very wrong to draw a conclusion from 
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this that in the congress organisation, discipline is meant only 
for small fries while the big wigs can enjoy all freedom.” 

The Lok Sabha was dissolved on the 4th April 1957 and the 
new Lok Sabha was constituted on the 6th April 1957 under 
Section 73 of the Eepresentation of Peoples Act 43 of 1951. 16th 
April was fixed as the last date of filing nomination forms for the 
President ’s election, scrutiny was fixed on the 17th April and 
the final withdrawal date was fixed on the 20th April and the 
polling, if necessary was fixed on the 6tli May 1957, Thus, 
there was no sufficient time to seek support of the members of 
the Lok Sabha and Vidhan Sabhas and file my nomination paper 
within time. I therefore challenged this election before it was held 
by submitting a petition to the Supreme Court under Section 
71(1) of the Constitution of India. The text of the petition is 
as follows 

IN THE SUPREME COURT OF INDIA, NEW DELHI. 
Civil Miscellaneous Petition No. 63 of 1957. 

Between 

Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Ehare, Aged 75 years, 

Medical Practitioner, Dhantoli, Nagpur— Petitioner 

and 

The Election Commission of India, New Delhi, 

—Respondent 

Petition under Article 71(l)of the Constitution of India 
to the Hon’ble Chief Justice of India and his campam'on 
Judges of the Supreme Court of India. 

This humble petition of your Lordship's petitioner above 
named showeth: — 

(1) That your Lordships have been invested under Article 
71(1) of the Constitution of India with the final jurisdiction, 
and powder, and duty to resolve aU doubts in connection with 
the election of the President of India and hence your Lord- 
ships’ petitioner hastens to move this humble petition in order 
that the grave doubt that has arisen in the public mind in con- 
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riection with the Presidential election may with finality he 
resolved in time. 

(2) After the general elections in all the States and Union 
territories of India excepting the Union Territory of Himachal 
Pradesh and a part of the Punjab, your Lordship’s petitioner 
as a citizen of India had expressed his decision to stand as an 
independent candidate for the Office of the President, through 
his statements to the Press and hence he has been and is an 
intending candidate for the Presidential election. 

(3) The Lok Sabha was dissolved on the 4th April 1957- 
whereafter the new Lok Sabha was constituted on the 6th April 
1957 under section 73 of the Kepresentation of Peoples Act 43 
of 1951. The nominations for the Presidential election were 
invited till the 16th April 1957, whereafter the scrutiny was 
fixed for the 17th April 1957, while the final date for 
withdrawal was 20th April 1957. The notification constituting 
the new Lok Sabha was published in the Press on the 7th 
April 1957 and on the same day your Lordships’ petitioner 
wired to the Election Commission for supply of the 
nomination jpapers. The next day, i.e. 8th April having been 
a holiday on account of Shri Ram NaVc^mi, the Election Commis- 
sion despatched the nomination papers to your Lordships’ peti, 
tioner only on the 9th April 1957, which he received at Nagpur 
in the afternoon of the 10th April 1957. Thus only five days 
were left between the receipt of the nomination papers and the 
date for filing them before the Election Commission at New Delhi. 
Hence it was well-nigh impossible for your Lordships’ j^etitioner 
to move about and seek support of the members of the Lok 
Sabha and Vidhan Sabhas for his candidature and so your 
Lordships’ petitioner was bonafide prevented from filing his 
nomination paper due to want of time and on account of the 
short notice given by the Election Commission. 

(4) Therefore as a citizen of India and as an intending 
candidate for the Presidential election your Lordships’ petitioner 
has adequate and sufficient interest, right and duty in the 
proper enforcement of the provisions of the Constitution and so 
is entitled to present this petition to your Lordships. 
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(5) That during the last session of the Lok Sabha, a member 
of the o|)position Shri H.V. Kamath had raised a grave doubt 
as to whether the Lok Sabha would be deemed to have been pro - 
perly constituted when the entire territory of Himachal 
Pradesh had not a elected its 4 members to the Lok Sabha and 
the election of 2 members from the state of Punjab was not held 
due to weather conditions; and the said elections in the 
Himachal Pradesh and the Punjab were j)ostponed. In reply, the 
Hon’ble Prime Minister expressed diffidence in such legal matters 
and said that the Election Commission was not subject to any 
directives from his Government so far as election matters were 
concerned, while the Hon’ble Speaker said that it was for the 
Supreme Court to decide. 

(6) It is the belief of your Lordships' petitioner that an 
extract from shri H.V. Kamath 's in^rvention in the Lok Sabha 
was not sent to the Election Commission for necessary Action, and 
that in spite of the protest having been registered, the protest 
has not been brought to the notice of the Election Commission 
in an appropriate manner. 

(7) At any rate, Your Lordships' petitioner would submit 
that when a serious doubt was raised as to whether or not the 
President of India could be elected by the Lok Sabha as con- 
stituted at present, it was also the duty of the Election Commission 
to take notice of the same and to seek a decision on the question 
from this Hon’ble Court, since there was nothing to prevent tlie 
Election Commission from so doing under article 71(1) of the Con- 
stitution of India. But the Election Commission has failed to 
do so and has acted not only in the face of the relevant provisions 
of the Constitution, bnt has also proceeded with the different 
stages of the Presidential Election and has fixed the poll for the 
6th of May 1957 since there are three candidates for the election. 
The question raised, however, should not in public interest remain 
unanswered by the Hon'ble Supreme Court for the failure of 
the Election Commission in doing its duty and hence the petition- 
er has brought up the matter before your Lordships and in so 
doing the petitioner feels that he has only done his patriotic 
duty to Democratic India. 
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(B) Your Lordships’ petitioner submits that Article 54 of 
the Constitution requires that : 

'The President shall be elected by the members of the 
Electoral College consisting of : 

(a) Elected members of the both Houses of the Parliament, 
and 

(b) Elected members of the Legislative Assemblies of the 
States.” 

Article 81 of the Constitution says 

" The House of People shall consist of — 

(a) Not more than 500 members chosen by direct election 
from territorial constituencies in the States and 

(b) Not more than 20 members to represent the Union 
territories chosen in such manner as Parliament may by law 
provide. ” 

(9) Youi* Lordsliips’ petitioner further submits that the word 

and ” connecting clauses (a) and (b) of Article 81 and the word 

“ the ” before the word '' States ” in clause (a) and before the 
word Union territories ” in Clause (b) make clear that the 
required Electoral College for the Presidential Election can onl 3 ’^ 
come into existence when its members from all the States as well 
as the Union territories are elected, 

(10) Your Lordships’ petitioner, therefore, humbly opines 
that if in the absence of the Electoral College as requried by the 
said mandatory provisions of the Constitution the President of 
India is elected, it will set up a very unfortunate and pernicious 
precedent that will not augur well for the furture growth of 
Parliamentary Democracy in India. On the contrary such a 
precedent, will tend to subvert and undermine the spirit and 
letter of the Consititution. 

(11) It is also the humble submission of your Lordships’ 
petitioner that when an elected member of the Lok Sabha is 
expressed under Article 54 of the Constitution ‘ to take part in the 
Presidential election, holdings dJ *tfke Election before such 
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persons are elected to the Lok Sablia is a deprivation of tlieir 
Constitutional right to do so. 

(12) Furthermore, yonr Lordships’ |>etitioner may also 
mention here that at the moment the Election of the President 
may be a foregone conclusion since the Congress Party has a 
majority in the Legislatures and can get any of its candidates 
elected as the President of Lidia. . Your Lordships’ petitioner 
however, does not desire to bring up the matter of the Presiden- 
tial Election before this Hon ’ ble Court as a Political Issue, 
but desires only to draw the attention of this Hon ’ble Court to 
the Constitutional Issue of grave public importance that must 
be solved for the purpose of setting up healthy precedents in the 
conduct of elections to the High Office of the Head of the State. 

(13) Your Lordships’ petitioner files herewith an Affidavit 
in affirmation of the above statements. 


PRAYER 

Your Loidships’ petitioner calls upon this Hon’ ble Supreme 
Court of India to exercise the jurisdiction, power and duty vested 
under Article 71(1) of the Constitution of India and prays that : 

(i) The grave doubt that exists in connection with the Pre- 
sidential Election be enquired into, resolved and decided and 
the Election Commission be advised accordingly, and 

(ii) The Election Commission be advised and directed to 
invite fresh nominations and hold the Presidential Election after 
the Electoral College is duly constituted by the election to all 
the seats of the Lok Sabha from the States and from the Union 
territories. 

Nagpur Sd. N. B. Khare 

Dated 12th Day of April 1957. PETITIONER 

Petition drawn up and settled by Shri R.V.S.Mani, Advocate 
Supreme Court, Advocate for the Petitioner. 
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affidavit 

I, Dr. Naniy an Bhaskar, your Lordships petitioner do 

hereby state on solemn affirmation as follows 

(1) 1 have read and understood the petition as drafted by my 
Counsel Shri R.V.S.Mani, Advocate of Supreme Court and I 
affirm that the statements made in paras (1) to (12) therein are 
correct and true to my personal Knowledge. 

(2) 1 further affirm that I have filed the petition at my own- 
instance in public interest and in the interest of the furture Demo- 
cracy in India and I consider it proper to do so. 

Af&med and signed at Nag^jur on the 25th day of April 1957 

Sd. N. B. Khare, 

PETITIONEE 

APPLICATION FOR STAY 

Your Lordships’ petitioner begs to apply as under : — 

(1) That he has filed a petition today under Article 71(1) of 
the Constitution of India invoking Your Lordships’ jurisdiction 
power and duty to resolve a grave question of immense public 
importance in connection with the Presidential Election to be 
held on the 6th May 1957. 

(2) Your Lordships’ petitioner has been and is an intending 
candidate for the Presidential Election and has therefore a 
valuable legal and constitutional right to have the Presidential 
Election held in conformity with the letter and spirit of the 
relevant provisions of the Constitution. 

(3) That therefore it will be meet and proper to postpone 
the Presidentential Election in order that this Hon'ble Court 
^nay give itself an opportunity of doing its duty by decidii^g 
the grave constitutional issue that has been raised by the 
petition. 
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(4) That if the election is not kept in ab the deci- 

sion of the doubt in connection with the Presidential Election by 
this Hon’ble Court, an irreparable injury will be caused not only 
to the Petitioner but also to the sovereign rights of the people 
of India who have constituted themselves into a Democratic 
Eepublic* 

(5) Your LordshipsV petitioner has filed an affidavit in 
affirmation of the above averments. 

P R A Y E R 

(1) The petitioner therefore prays that this Hon’ble Court 
may be pleased to direct that the Presidential Election fixed 
for the 6th May 1957 be postponed stayed and kept in abeyance 
till the final decision of the matter by this Hon’ble Court and 
direct the Election Commission of India accordingly. 

(2) It is also prayed that an ex-parte stay may be ordered 
if this Hon’ble Court deems it proper to do so. 

Nagpur Sd. N. B. Khare 

Dated 25th April 1957 PETITIONER 

APPLICATION FOR STAY 
AFFIDAVIT 

I, Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare, Your Lordships’ petitioner 
do hereby state on solemn affirmation as follows 

(1) I have read and understood the application for stay as 
drafted by my Counsel, Shri R.V.S. Mani, Advocate of Supreme 
Court and I affirm that the statements made in paras (1) to (4) 
therein are correct and true to my personal knowledge. 

(2) I further affirm that I have filed this petition at my own 
instance in public interest and in the interest of the future of 
Democracy in India and I consider it proper to do so. 

Affirmed and signed at Nagpur, on this 25th Day of April 
1957. 


Sd. N. B. Khare 
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Pandit Ramnath Kalia a Hindoo Mahasabha worker and 
an independent candidate for election to Parliament from Kangra 
constituenoy in the Punjab bad also filed a petition before the 
Supreme Court after me, challenging the legality of the Presidential 
Election on similar grounds. The Court considered both these 
petitions together on the 30th of April 1957 and reseiwed orders. 
The arguments and proceedings in the Court as reported in the 
Hindoo of Madras dated 1-5-57 are given below. The Court also 
reserved orders on the petitions for interim stay submitted along 
with both the main petitions. 

The point taken in the petitions filed on behalf of Dr. Khare 
and Pandit Ramnath Kalia was that under Article 54 of the con- 
stitution the President was to be elected by an Electoral College 
consisting of the elected members of both the Houses of Parliament 
and elected members of the Legislative Assemblies of the States; 
and the Electoral College could not be said to be properly con- 
stituted before the completion of election to the four Parliamentary 
Constituencies from Himachal Pradesh and two from the Punjab, 

Article 71 of Constitution 

Mr. R.V.S. Mani contended that the Article 71 of the Constitu- 
tion provided that all doubts and disputes arising out of or in con- 
nection with the election of President or Vice President should be 
enquired into and decided by the Supreme Court whose decision 
would be final. In the present case a grave doubt about the legality 
of the election to the office of the President has arisen, in view of 
the fact that elections had not been completed in Himachal Pradesh 
and for two constituencies in the Punjab which made the constitu- 
tion of the Elect.>ral College incomplete. So the Supreme Couit 
had to resolve this doubt by reason of Article 71 of the Constitu- 
tion and pending a decision on this question, stay should be granted, 

Mr. Mani further argued that the words “in connection with 
used in article 71 clearly showed that the Supreme Court h^d 
jurisdiction to deal with doubts and disputes at every stage of the 
election and not only dou]>ts and disputes that arise after the elec- 
tion been completed. 
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The Chief Justice said that under Article 62, an election to 
fill a vacancy caused by the expiration of the term of office of 
President should be completed before the expiration of the term and 
if Mr. Mani’s argument was to be accepted, this election would have 
to be held up till after even the casual vacancies in the Assemblies 
and Parliament were filled up. Mr. Mani submitted that there was 
nothing wrong in that. In England, the Parliament could not 
be constituted till the last member had been elected. 

Chief Justice : We are not concerned with that . We have 
to go by our Constitution. 

The Chief Justice said that if the view that Article 71 con- 
templated intervention by the Supreme Court only after the ele- 
ction to the office of either the President or Vice President was com- 
pleted then the present petitions would be premature. 

Mr, Mani : If you accept that view, you would be com- 
mitting the greatest blunder. 

Mr. Justice Bhagwati : If you do not behave properly we will 
have to ask you to sit down and shut your trap. 

Mr. Mani : I have a right to argue my case and put forward 
my case. 

Mr . J ustice Bhagwati : If you do not listen to us, how can 
you expect us to listen to you? 

Mr. Mani : Not if it is irrelevant. 

On this the Chief Justice asked Mr, Mani to sit down. 

On his refusing to do so, the sergeant was summoned and he 
w^as removed from the Court. 

Ml’. Patnaik who appeared on behalf of Pandit Ramnath 
Kalia submitted that the Presidential election could not be held 
before the Electoral College had been completed by the elections 
to the Parliamentary seats in Kangra and Himachal Pradesh. 
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Attorney General ’s contention. 

The Attorney General of India who appeared on behalf of the 
Election Commission contended that on a proper reading of Article 
71, taken along with other provisions of the Constitution, it was 
clear that doubts and disputes regarding the election to the office 
of the President or Vice President could be considered by the 
Supreme Court only after the election had been completed. The 
word ''election’’ he said, connoted the completed process and not 
a part of it. 

Mr. Setalvad argued that a comparison of Article 71 with 
Articles 324 and 329 of the Constitution made it clear that anything 
relating to an election could be challenged only after the entire 
process of election had been completed and not before. If this 
were not so, it would result in considerable amount of dislocation. 
After Mr. Setalvad had completed his arguments, an advocate 
appearing with Mr. Mani submited to the Court that Mr. Mani 
wanted to tender an apology. The Court granted Mr. Mani the 
permission sought for and he came in and apologised to the Court. 

Mr. Mani in his reply contended that the words used in 
Article 71 gave the Court power to enquire into the mattter at 
whatever stage the doubts and disputes arose regarding election 
to the office of President. If one were to wait till after the elections 
were completed then the considerations that would weigh with 
the Court would be entirely different . He would have to show 
then that the result of the election had been materially affected, 

Mt. Mani also submitted that the question before the Court 
was one of great importance because the effective functioning of 
democracy in this country would be impaired if the election to the 
office of the President were to take place when the Electoral 
College w'as not complete. 

The Court reserved orders. 

The judgment was delivered on all the petitions by the Court 
on the 3rd May 1957 as follows : 
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JUDGMENT 

The petitioners in the above petitions have moved this 
Court to exercise the jurisdiction and power vested in it by and 
under Article 71(1) of the Constitution of India and decide what 
has been described as a ‘ grave doubt ’’ in connection with the 
election of the President of India and to direct the Election. 
Commission not to proceed with the polling in connection with 
the said election which has been fixed for May 6th, 1957, but to 
hold the same after duly completing all the elections to the Lok 
Sabha and the Legislstures in all the States of the Indian 
Union including the Union territories. The first main petition 
was presented on April 26th 1957, and the second on April 29th 
1957. iUong with each of the said petitions has been filed a 
civil miscellaneous petition asking for a stay of the polling for 
the Presidential election fixed for May 6th 1957. In the first 
main petition the returning officer has not been made a party, 
but in the second petition, he has been impleaded as a respon- 
dent. The learned Attorney General has appeared on behalf of 
the Election Commission and has waived the seiwice of notice. 
We can therefore dispose of aU the petitions before us. 

There is no dispute as to the material facts which may 
shortly be stated as follows : 

After the general election in all the States and Union 
territories in India, except in the Union territory of Himachal 
Pradesh which is to return 4 members to the Lok Sabha and in 
two constituencies in the State of the Punjab, the old Lok 
vSabha w’-as dissolved on April -^th 1957 and the new Lok Sabha 
was constituted on April 6, 1957, under Section 73 of the 
Representation of Peoples Act (XLIII of 1951). As required 
by Section 4 of the Presidential and Vice Presidential Elec- 
tion Act 1952 (XXXI of 1952) the election Commission issued 
a notification in the official gazette appointing A] 3 ril 16, 1957^ 
as the last date for making nominations, April 17, 1957, as the 
date for the scrutiny of the nominations, April 20, 1957, as the 
last date for the withdrawal of candidatures, May 6th 1957 as 
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the polling date and May lOtli 1957 as the date for counting of 
the votes and the declaration of the result. The term of office 
of the present President is due to expire on the midnight of May 
12th 1957. The reason for fixing the above time schedule 
obviously was, that the Presidential election should be completed 
before the term of office of the President expired. 

After the notification constituting the new Lok Sabha 
was published in the Press on April 7- 1957, the petitioner in 
the first petition applied to the Election Commission for the 
supply of the nomination papers which he eventually received at 
Nagpur in the afternoon of April 10, 1957. This left a period 
of 5 days for the filing of the nomination paper before the Peturn- 
iug officer at New Delhi. The petitioner submits that the time 
was too short and he was prevented from filing the nomination 
paper due to want of time. He has filed the petition as a citizen 
of India and as '' an intending candidate for the Presindential 
election. 

The petitioner in the second petition is a member of the 
Hindoo Mahasabha and is contesting the election to the Lok 
Sabha as an independent candidate from Kangra Parliamentary 
constituency in the State of Punjab. He filed his nomination 
paper on January 28, 1957 as originally the polling was schedul- 
ed to commence in that constituency on February 24, 1957. 
The polling however has since been postponed and fixed for June 
2, 1957. He has filed the petition as a citizen of India and as a 
prospective member of Lok Sabha and contends that if the Pre- 
sidential election is held on May 6, 1957, he will be deprived of 
his rights to vote for the election of the President of the Union. 
He has also complained of discrimination offending against 
Article 14 of the Constitution. 

Under Article 56 of the Constitution, the President holds 
office for a term of five years freom the date on which he enters 
upon his office. The present incumbent of the High office^ 
entered upon his office on May 12, 1952 and as already stated, 
his term is due to expire on the mid-night of May 12, 1957. 
Article 62(1) peremptorily requires that the election to fill the 
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vacancy caused by the expiration of the term of the office of 
the president shall be made before the expiration of the term. 
It is necessary to bear in mind this clear mandatory provi- 
sion of the Constitution , For ascertaining how such election 
of President is to be held, we have to go back to Article 54 which 
runs thus. : - ^ ^ ' 

54. The President shall be elected by the Members of an 
Electoral College consisting of : 

(a) the elected members of both houses of Parliament; 
and (b) the elected members of the Legislative Assemblies of 
the States. ” 

On one side it is stated that the Electoral College is to consist 
of these members falling under Clause (a) and (b) who are elected 
at the crucial date, that is to say, the date when the election is 
to take place. Suppose, it is said that the term of the Pre- 
sident ’s office expires during the currency of the life of Par- 
liament, as it may do in cases contemplated by Article 62(2) » 
and suppose there are vacancies in Parliament or in the Legis- 
latures of one or more States surely the election of the President, 
required' by Article 62 (1) to be held before the expiry of the 
term of the out-going President, cannot be held up until the vacan- 
cies are filled up. On the other hand, it is contended that the 
Electoral College must be constituted after the elections in all 
States and Union territories are completed and should consist 
of all the elected members falling within both the categories. 
In as much as elections have not taken place in Himachal Pradesh 
and in tw-o constituencies of the State of Punjab, the Electoral 
College cannot be constituted until after those members are 
also elected- It is pointed otit that though on the j)resent 
occasion, only 4 members of Himachal Pradesh and on\y 2 
members in the State of Punjab have not been elected 
nevertheless, if the objection of the petitioners is not now 
heeded any x^arty in power may in future arrange for the election 
of its own nominee as President by postponing the elections iii 
several States, where it may not expect to get a majority of seats. 
It is stated that on March 28, 1957, some members of the then 
LokSabhahad raised a question as to the danger and impropri- 
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ety of holding the election of the President before the comple- 
tion of the election throughout the territory of India. Both the 
petitioners share the same view and contend that a grave doubt 
has arisen in connection with the election of the President and 
that such a doubt must under Article 71, be enquired into and 
decided by this Court. The extreme contention put forward 
on behalf of the petitioners is that it does not matter whether the 
doubt is well founded or not or whether it is good , bad, or 
indifferent; this Court is bound to enquire into and decide 
the same as soon as the doubt arises and a citizen brings it 
before this Court for resolution thereof. For the purposes of 
this case it is not necessary for us to express any opinion on the 
merits of the respective contentions, for these petitions may well 
be disposed of on a narrow preliminary ground. 

Article 71 (1) undoubtedly confers jurisdiction and power 
on this Court to enquire into and decide ''all doubts and 
disputes arising out of or in connection with the election of 
President or Vice-President” and this Court will have to 
enquire into and decide the same. But the question is 'whether 
there is anything in the Constitution indicating the time at 
which and the manner in which such doubts and disputes 
have to be enquired into and decided. Under Article 324, the 
superintendence, direction and control of the preparation of 
the electoral rolls for and the conduct of all elections to 
Parliament and to the Legislature of every State and of elections 
to the office of the President and the Vice President held 
under this Constitution, including the appointment of Election 
Tribunals for the decision of doubts and disputes arising out of 
or in connection with the elections to Parliament and the Legis- 
latures of States will be vested in the Election Commission. 
It will be noticed that identical words are used, viz., "doubts 
and disputes arising out of or in connection with elections” 
which are also to be found in article 71 (1), But Article 329 
provides amongst other things that notwithstanding anything 
in this Constitution, no election to either house of Parliament 
or either House of Legislature of a State shall be called in ques- 
tion except by an Election petition presented- to such autho- 
rity and in such manner as may be provided for, by or under 
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any law by the proijer legislature. In exercise of powers thus 
conferred on it, Parliament enacted the Representation of 
Peoples Act 1951 providing how elections are to be held and 
how and on what grounds such elections may be called in 

question. It also set up a special forum called the Election 

Tribunal for the decision of “doubts and disputes arising 
out of or in connection with such elections. In N. P. Ponnu 
swami (1) V. Returning Officer, Namakkal Constituency and 
others, the Returning Officer for that constituency had rejected 
the nomination paper of the appellant. Thereupon, the appel- 
lant applied to the High Court of Madras under Article 226 ot 
the Constitution for a Writ of Certiorari to quash the order of 
the Returning Officer rejecting his nomination paper and to 
direct the Returning Officer to include his name in the list of 
valid nominations to be published. The High Court of Ma ras 
dismissed the petition and the Appellant brought an appeal 
to this Court. The Pull Court held that in view of the pro- 
visions of Article 329 (b) of the Constitution and Section 80 
of the Representation of Peoples Act 1951, the High Court 
had no jurisdiction to interfere with the order of the Returning 
Officer. The main controversy in the appeal centered round 
the words “no election shall be called in question except by 
election petition” occurring in Article 329 (b). The most 
important question for determination by this Court was the 
meaning to be given to the word “election” in Article 329(b). 
This Court said at page 26. 

“That word has by long usage in connection with the 
process of selection of proper representatives in democratic 
institutions acquired both a wide and a narrow meaning. 
In the narrow sense, it is used to mean the final selection 
of a candidate which may embrace the result of the po 
when there is polling, or a particular candidate being i etui net 
unopposed where there is no poll. In the wide sense the 
word is used to connote the entire process culminating m 
the candidate being declared elected.” 


(1) S C. K. 218. 
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After referring to the case of Shrinivalu v. Kiippuswami 
(2) and Sat Narain v. Hanuman Prasad (3) and a passage in 
Halsbury, Laws of England, Second Edition, Volume 12, 
Page 237, this Court took the view that the word “election” 
could be and had been properly used with respect to the entire 
process which consisted of several stages and embraced many 
steps some of which might have an important bearing on the 
result of the process, and therefore, held that in 'view of the 
provisions of Article 329 (b) of the Constitution and Section 80 
of the Representation of Peoples Act 1951, the High Court 
had no jurisdiction to interfere with the order of the Returning 
Officer under Article 226, The only way such an order could 
be called in question was as laid down in Article 329 (b) of the 
Constitution and Section 80 of the Representation of Peoples 
Act 1951 and this should be done only on an “election peti, 
tion” presented before the Election Tribunal after the entire 
process of election culminating in a candidate being declared 
elected had been gone through. On such election petition 
being filed, the Election Tribunal would be properly bound to 
enquire into and decide “all doubts and disputes arising out 
of or in connection with the election” irrespective of the stage 
ill the entire election process to which the doubts and disputes 
relate. We now approach the construction of Article 71 (1) 
in the light of the decision of this Court. 

As already indicated, the Article 71 (1) confers jurisdiction 
and power on this Court to enquire into and decide “all doubts 
and disputes arising out of or in connection with the election 
of a President or Vice President.” The question is; “is there 
in this Article or in any other part of the Constitution or 
anywhere else any indication as to the time when such an 
enquiry is to be held ? In the first place, Article 71 postu- 
lates “an election of the President or Vice President and 
provides for enquiry into doubts and disputes arising out of 
or in connection with such an election.” What is the meaning 
to be given to the word ‘"election” as used in this Article ? 


(2} A:L E. (1938) Madras 253 and 25S. 

(3) A. t 'R: (194S1 Lahore ‘ ' 
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If we crive to tKe word “election” occurring in article 71 (1) 

the saL wide meaning as comprising the entire election pro- 
cess culminating in a candidate being declared elected; then 
clearly the enquiry is to be made after such completed election, 
i. e. after a candidate is declared to be elected as President or 
Vice President, as the case may be. We see no reason why 
this accepted meaning shoi^ld not be given to the ^cntica 
word. In the second place, under Clause 3 of Article 71, 
subject to the provisions of this Constitution, Parliament may 
by law regulate any matter “relating to or connected with 
the election” of a President or Vice President.^ The words 
here also are similar to those used in Article 329, and are 
equally wide enough to mean the entire election process. In 
exercise of the powers conferred on it by Article 71 (3) Parlia- 
ment has enacted the Presidential and Vice Presidential 
Election Act 1952 (XXXI of 1952) to regulate certain matters 
relatmg to or connected with elections to the office of the 
President and Vice President of India. A glance through the 
provisions of this Act will indicate that in the view of 

Parliament, the time for the exercise of jurisdiction by this 

Court to enquire into and decide doubts and disputes arising 

out of or in connection with the Presidential election is after 

the entire election process is completed. Under Section 14 ^ of 
this Act which corresponds to Section 80 of the Representation 
of Peoples Act 1961, no election, meaning the election of the 
President or the Vice President shall be called in question 
except by an election petition presented to this Court in 
accordance with the provisions of part III of that Act and of 
the rules made by this Court under Artiele 145. Section 18 
which lays down the grounds for declaring the election of a 
returned candidate to be void, runs as follows : 

18. The grounds for declaring the election of a returned 
candidate to be void ; 

If the Supreme Court is of opinion : 

(a) that the offence of bribery or undue induenoe at 
the election has been committed by the returned candidate 
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or by any person with the connivance of the returned, 
candidate; or 

(b) that the result of the election has been materially 
affected : 

(i) by reason that the offence of bribery or undue 
influence at the election has been committed by any person 
who is neither the returned candidate nor a person acting 
with the connivance; or 

(ii) by the improper reception or refusal of a vote; 

or 

(iii) by the non-compliance with the provisions of the 
Constitution or of this Act or of any Rules or orders made 
under this Act; 

or 

(c) that the nomination of any candidate has been 
wrongly rejected or the nomination of the successful candi- 
date or any other candidate who has not withdrawn his 
candidature, has been wrongly accepted; 

The Supreme Court shall declare the election of the 
returned candidate to be v<j)id. 

For the purposes of this Section, the offences of bribery and 
undue influence on the election have the same meaning as in 
Chapter II-A of the Indian Penal Code. 

It is quite clear from the language of the Section that any 
improper reception or refusal of a vote or any non-compliance 
with the provisions of the Constitution or of the Act or of any 
Rules or orders made under the Act or the improper acceptance 
or rejection of a nomination paper may be made a ground for 
challenging the election. This means that all doubts and dis- 
putes relating to any stage of the entire election process are to 
be canvassed by an election petition presented to this Court 
•after the election in its wide sense concluded. 

The above stated interpTetatipn appears to us to be in con- 
sonance with the other provisfons of the Constitution and 
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wi til good sense. If doubts or disputes arising out of or in 
connection with the election of a President or Vice-President 
can be brought before this Court before the whole election 
process is concluded, then conceivably, the entire elec tion 
may be held up till after the expiry of the five years term 
which will involve the non-compliance with the mandatoi\y 
provisions of Article 62. The well recognised principle 
of Election Law, Indian and English, is that election 
should not be held up and that the person aggrieved 
should not be permitted to ventilate his individual interest in 
dercgatiori of the general interest of the people, which requires 
that elections should be gone through according to the time 
schedule. It is therefore in consonance both with the provisions 
of Article 62 and with good sense to hold that the word 
‘‘election” used in Article 71 means the entire process of 
election. That is what Parliament understood to be the meaning 
of Article 71 as is apparejit from the Presidential and Vice 
Presidential Election Act 1952. Again, this Court has framed 
rules under Article 145 to regulate the procedure and a perusal 
of those rules will also indicate that ‘‘all doubts and disputes 
arising out of or in connection with the election of a President 
or Vice President” should be brought before the Court after the 
result of the entire election is declared, that is to say, after a 
candidate is declared to be elected to the office of President or 
Vice President. 

It is pointed out that if the petitioners are compelled to 
wait until after the entire election process is concluded, and then 
to file election petitions, they will have to show that the result 
of the election has been materially affected as required by 
Section 18 of the Presidential and Vice Presidential Election 
Act 1952. It is contended that there is no reason why this 
extra burden or hardship, which is not in the terms imposed by 
Article 71, should be placed upon the petitioners. It is not neces- 
sary for the purposes of disposing of these j)etitions to express 
any opinion as to the validity or othetwise of this requirement 
of Section 18 and wo do not do so. But the plea of alleged 
hardship brought about by Section 18 cannot alter the true 
m<%'ining and import of Article 71.. In our judgment Article 71 
postulates an election and word “election” occurring in Arti- 
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cle 71 means the entire election process culminating in a candi- 
date being declared elected, and doubts and disputes arising out 
of or in connection with any of the stages of such completed 
election have to be enquired into and decided by this Court, 
which, in point of time, must necessarily be after the comple- 
tion of the entire process compendiously called the election. 

Learned Counsel aj^pearing for the petitioner in the second 
petition raised an additional point that the Election Commission 
by fixing the election on May 6th 1957, has arbitrarily deprived 
the members representing the territorial constituencies like 
Kangra and Himachal Pradesh of their right to exercise and 
enjoy other privileges of membership of Parliament. This 
argument was raised half-heartedly at the fag end of his argu- 
ment in reply, and was not seriously pressed. In any event, 
he did not advance any cogent argument showing how the 
petitioner had been deprived of the equal protection of the 
law. Elections have to be held in numerous constituencies and 
different dates have to be fixed for holding the actual election 
in different constituencies according to the varions exigencies 
relating to the particular localities. Nothing has been esta- 
blished for holding that there has been any discrimination 
such as is prohibited by Article 14 of the Constitution. In so 
far as the alleged discrimination, if any, in breach of the 
equal protection clause of the constitution, may be said to be 
calculated to raise any doubt in connection with the election 
of the President, it will, at best, be a non-compliance with the 
provisions, of tlie Constitution which may or may not, after 
the conclusion of the entire election, be made a ground, under 
Section 18 of the Presidential or Vice Presidential Election 
Act 1952 for calling the election in <piestinn, as to which we 
need formulate no final opinion at this stage. 

We express no opinion on the merits of any of the contro- 
versies between the parties, but for the foregoing reasons, we 
hold that the present petitions are premature and cannot be 
entertained at this stage. We, therefore^ dismiss the petitions 
Nos. 63 arid 64 of 1957 i Civil Miscellaneous petitions No. 563 
. and 664 of 1M.7 will alao stand dismissed. ' ■■ : . 
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Sd. S. R. Das Chief Justice. 

Sd. N. A. Bliagwati Justice. 

Sd. Jafar Tmam Justice. 

Sd. S. K. Das Justice. 

Sd. J. L. Kapoor Justice. 

Sd. P. B. Gajendragadkar Justice. 

Sd. A. K. Sarkar Justice 

New Delhi 
3rd May 
1957. 

As the judgment delivered on May 3, 1957, does not express 
any opinion on the merits of any of the controversies between 
the parties and as it was held that the present petitions were 
lueuiature, another petition undei Article 71(1) of the Constitu- 
tion of India was filed before the Supreme Court on the 14th of 
May 1957, in which along with the Election Commission, 
Dr. Rajendraprasad, the President, was made the Respondent. 
The petition is as follows : — ■ 

This humble petition of Your Lordships’ petitioner mentioned 
above, showeth : 

1. That your Lordships have been invested under Arti- 
cle 71 (1) of the Constitution of India with all the original and 
final jurisdiction power and duty to resolve all doubts in connec- 
tion with the election of the President of India and hence rhe 
ix'titioner filed a petition on April 26, 1957, in order that the 
guivo doubt that has arisen in the public mind in connection 
with the Presidential Election which was to be held on the 6th 
1957 may with finality be resolved by this Hon’ ble Court. 

I pet itioner bonafide believed that the said petition 
an * >P!>oit unity to this Hon’ble Court to resolve the said 
doubt in (^oaiieetion with the Presidential election, obviating 
iHvdfeHs mnltiplieity c J prweedings on the same subject 
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3. Your Lordships however were pleased to dismiss the said 
petition (Petition No. 63 of 1957) on the ground that petition was 
premature, on 3rd May 1957. 

4. Your Lordships’ petitioner would submit that the 
absence of any provision similar to Article 329 (b) in respect of 
the Presidential election in the Constitution itself, would indicate 
the intention of the makers of the Constitution to invest the 
Supreme Court alone with jurisdiction and power to deal with 
all doubts and disputes in connection with the election of a 
President at any stage whatsoever. He would also respectfully 
beg to point out that any law made by Parliament cannot 
override the plain meaning and intention of Article 71 (1) of the 
Constitution^ and therefore, he begs to present this petition 
again under Article 71 (1) for an immediate enquiry into the 
doubts raised in connection with the Presidential election, since 
the election has taken place on 6th May 1957 and Shri Rajendra 
Prasad has been officially declared as President of India on 10th 
May 1957. Subsequently, he took his oath of office before tha 
Hon’ble Chief Justice of India on the 13th of May 1957. 

5. After the general elections, Your Lordships’ petitioner, 
as a citizen of India had expressed his decision to stand as an 
independent candidate for the office of the President through 
his statements to the Press and hence he has been and is an 
intending candidate for the Presidential election. 

6. The Lok Sabha was dissolved on 4th April 1957 and 
the new Lok Sabha was constituted on the 6th April 1957 
under Section 73 of the Representation of Peoples Act 43 of 
195L The nominations for the Presidential election were invited 
till 16th April 1957, whereafter the scrutiny was fixed for 17th 
April 1957, while the final date for withdrawal was 20th April 
1957. The notification constituting the new Lok Sabha was 
published in the Pre»ss on the 7th April and on the same day 
Your Lordships’ petitioner wired to the Election Commission for 
supply of the nomination papers. The next day, i. e. April 8th 
having been declared as a holiday on account of Shri Ram 
Navami, the Election Gommissicm could despatch the nomination 
paper to the petitioner only on the 9th April which he received 
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at Nagpur in the afternoon of the 10th April 1957. Thus only 
5 days were left between the receipt of the nomination papers 
and the date for filing them before the Election Commission at 
New Delhi and it was impossible for the petitioner to move 
about and seek the support of the members of the Lok Sablia 
and Vidhan Sabhas for his candidature. Thus the petitioner was 
bonafide prevented from filing his nomination paper due to want 
of time and on account of the short notice given by the Election 
Commission. 

7. As a citizen of India and as an intending candidate for 
the Presidential election, therefore, Your Lordships’ petitioner 
has adequate and sufficient interest to uphold the Constitution 
of India and so is entitled to present this petition to your 
Lordships. 

8. That during the last session of the Lok Sabha, a member 
of the opposition, Shri H. V. Kamath had raised a grave doubt 
as to whether the electoral college could be deemed to have been 
properly constituted as required by Article 54 of the Constitution 
when the entire Union Territory of Himachal Pradesh had not 
elected its 4 members to the Lok Sabha and the elections of 5 
members from the State of Punjab to the Punjab Vidhan Sabha 
as well as two members to the Lok Sabha were not held and the 
said elections in Himachal Pradesh and the Punjab were postponed 
due to rreather conditions. In reply j the Hon’ble Prime Minister 
expressed diffidence in such legal matters and said that the 
Election Commission was not subject to any directives from his 
Government so far as election matters were concerned. While 
the Hon’ble the Speaker said that it was for the Supreme Court 
to decide. 

9. It is the belief of Your Lordships’ petitioner that an 
abstract of Shri H. V. Kamath’s intervention in the Lok Sabha 
was not sent to the Election Commission for necessary action 
and that inspite of the protest having been registered, the pro- 
test has not been brought to the notice of the Election Comis- 
sion in a proper manner. 

10. In any case. Your Lordships’ petitioner would submit, 
that when a serious doubt was raised as to whether or not tho 
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President of India could be elected in the absence of a duly 
constituted Electoral College, it was the duty of the Election 
Commission to take notice of the same and to seek a decision on 
the question from this Hon’ble Court, since there is nothing 
to prevent the Election Commission from doing so under Article 
71 (1) of the Constitution of India. But the Election Commission 
has failed to do so in violation of the relevant provisions of the 
Constitution by holding the election on the 6th may 1957 
(since there were 3 candidates) and declaring Shri Rajendra 
Prasad as the duly elected President of India. In public inte- 
rest, however, the question raised may not remain unanswered 
by the Hon' ble Supreme Court and hence the petitioner brings 
up the matter before Your Lordships once more again, 

11. Your Lordships’ petitioner submits that the words ‘‘elected 
members” in Clauses (a) and (b) of Article 54 of the Constitution 
necessarily assume that no Presidential election could take place 
unless and until the election of members to both the House of 
Parliament and to the Legislative Assemblies of the States con- 
stituting the electoral college is over and completed. 

12. Your Lordships’ petitioner further submits that since 
under Article 54, the elected members to the Lok Sabha and to 
the Vidhan Sabhas of the States have been conferred upon with 
aright to elect the President of India, holding the Presidential 
election without such elected members must necessarily deprive 
the constituencies of the States concerned of their constitutional 
right to take part in the presidential election. 

13. Again, Article 55 mandatorily requires that ‘‘as far as 
practicable, there shall be uniformity in the scale of represen- 
tation of the different States at the election of the President”, 
and so the question as to whether or not there is uniformity in 
the scale of representation in the electoral college can arise only 
\vhen the elections to the Lok Sabha and the Vidhan Sabhas in 
all the States are complete. 

14. Further, under Article of the Constitution, “the 
House of people shall consist.ofj (aj ndt more than 500 members 
chosen by direct election from territorial constituencies in the 
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States, and (b) not more than 20 members to represent the Union 
Territories chosen in such manner as Parliament may by Law 
provide.” 

Your Lordships’ petitioner would submit that the word 
''and” connecting clauses (a) and (b) of Article 81 and the w^ord 
"the” before the word "States” in Clause (a) and before the 
word "Union Territories” in Clause (b) make clear that the 
required electoral College for the Presidential election can only 
come into existence when its members from all the States as well 
as the Union territories are elected. 

15, The following grounds further render doubtful the for- 
mation of the Electoral College for the Presidential election : 

(a) The elected members of both the Houses of Parliament 
had not taken their oath of office on or prior to the date of election 
required by Article 99 read with Article 104 of the Constitution. 

(b) That the election of six members from the Jammu and 
Kashmir Legislative Assembly to the newly constituted Lok 
Sabha has not been held, and 

(c) That some members elected to the Rajya Sabha on the 
eve of the Presidential election have been denied the right 
and the opportunity to exercise their votes for the election of 
the President. 

16. Your Lordships’ petitioner is not prevented from filing 
the present petition for the following reasons : — 

(a) The provisions in Para III of the Presidential and Vice 
Presidential Elections Act 31 of 1952 concern " only disputes ” 
between candidates inter se or between electors and candidates. 
The said Act purports to regulate only "certain matters” relating 
to or connected with the election to the offices of the President 
and the Vice President of India and hence it is clear that the 
provisions of the Act do not deal with "doubts” in connection 
with the Presidential Election and are not exhaustive of the 
legislative powers of the Parliament under Article 71 (3) of the 
Constitution. . ; 
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(b) Alternatively, the Presidential and Vice Presidential 
Election Act 31 of 1952 curtails the jurisdiction of the Hon’ble 
Supreme Court to enquire into "'all doubts’’ in connection with 
the Presidential Election and lays extra burdens upon the peti- 
tioner as are not contemplated by Article 71 of the Constitution 
to prove that the election has been materially affected by any 
unconstitutional steps taken by the Election Commission. 
Therefore, the said Act and the provisions thereof are repugnant 
to and ultra vires of Article 71 (1) of the Constitution of India. 

(c) The rules framed by the Supreme Court under Article 145 
of the Constitution and laid down in order XXXVII A of the 
Supreme Court Pules, curtail the jurisdiction and power of this 
Hon’ble Court to enquire into ‘^all doubts” and place extra 
burden and hardships on the citizen of India repugnant to Article 
71 (1) of the Constitution and hence are ultra vires of the said 
Article. 

(d) Admittedly no Pules have been framed by the Supreme 

Court to regulate the practice and procedure for the conduct 
and trial of any petition filed under Article 71 (1) of the Con- 
stitution of India. v 

(e) The Presidential and, Vice President||j;l Election Act 31 
of 1952 and the Pules laid down in Order XXXVII A of the 
Supreme Court do not apply to the present petition which is 
filed under Article 71 (1) of the Constitution of India. 

(f) It is not necessary for him, as a citizen of India to 
file an election petition under the Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential Election Act 31 of 1952 or in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down in the Pules under Order XZXVII A of the 
Sux)reme Court of India. 

17. Furthermore, Your Lordships’* petitioner very humbly 
submits that this petition is in the nature of a complaint 
against the constitutional errors committed by the Election 
Commission in arranging and holding the Presidential election 
as to which errors the Election Ciommission is answerable to this 
Hon’ble Court and does not raite any- ^Misputes” in which the 
returned candidate or any of; the other candidates has been or 
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is personally concerned. The returned candidate however, has 
been impleaded as Bespondent No. 2 as a formal party to this 
petition. 

18. Your Lordships’ petitioner files herewith an affidavit 
in affirmation of the above averments. 


PRAYER 

Your Lordship’s petitioner calls upon this Hon’ble Supreme 
Court of India to exercise the jurisdiction, power and duty vested 
under Article 7r (1) of the Constitution of India and prays 
that 

(i) this petition may be heard with the utmost expedition 
and without any delay whatsoever; 

(ii) the grave doubts that exist in connection with the 
Presidential election be enquired into and resolved 
and decided; 

(iii) the entire proceedings of the Presidential election be 
quashed as void; and 

(iv) any other relief that may be deemed fit be granted. 

Piled by R. V. S. Mani, Sd. N. B. Khare 

Advocate Supreme Court, 

Advocate for the Petitioner. 

Dated 14th May 1957. 


AFFIDAVIT 

I, Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare, Your Lordships’ petitioner 
do hereby state on solemn affirmation as follows : 

1. I have read and understood the petition as drawn up 
by my Counsel Shri R. V. IS. Mani, Advocate of Supreme Court* 
and I affirm that the statements made in Paras 1 to 17 therein 
are correct and true to my personal knowledge excepting the 
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contents of Para 15 of the petition which are true to my 
information. 

2. I further affirm that 1 have filed the petition at my 
own instance in public interest in defence of the Constitution 
and in the interest of the filture of Democracy in India and I 
consider it proper to do so. 

Affirmed and signed at Nagpur, on this 11th Day of May 
1957. 

Sd. N. B. Khare, 
PETITIONER 


VERIFICATION 

I do hereby declare on oath that the above contents are 
true and correct to my personal knowledge and belief. 

Verified and signed at Nagpur on 11th May 1957. 

Sd. N. B. Khare, 
PETITIONER 

The Registrar, Supreme Court of India refused to receive 
this second petition as per his order given below : — 

No. D. 66/57-SC II. 

Supreme Court of India, 

New Delhi, 

Dated 17th May 1957 
In the matter of petition. 

Dr. N. B. Khare vs. Election Commission of India, 

New Delhi. 

The petition mentioned above having been not filed in 
accordance with the procedure laid down in Order XXXVII-A 
of the Supreme Court Rules, the Registrar in exercise of the 
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powers conferred on him under Order VII Rule 6, Supreme 
Court B.ules, 1950, has refused to receive the same. The peti- 
tion together with the spare copies filed on the 14th May 1957 
is therefore returned to you herewith. 

Sd. V. Krishnan, 
Assistant Registrar. 

In the meantime, the Auditor General of India in a circular laid 
down that no person becomes a member of the Legislature unless 
he is sworn in, in the proper form and that he is eligible to draw 
his salary only after he has been duly sworn in., This circular 
supported my contention that there was a further breach of Arti- 
cles 99 and 104 during the election of the President on the 6th 
May 1957 because the members of the LokSabha and Council of 
States w’-ere not sworn in until on the lOth of May 1957. 1 therefore 
thought it proper to bring this fact to the notice of Pandit Jawahar- 
lal ISTehru the Prime Minister as the head of administration of 
India and I sent him a letter on the 15th July 1957, as follows, 
the subject matter of the letter being, constitutional provisions 
about the election of President— validity of vote by unsworn 
members. 

Dear Friend, 

The recent circular of the Auditor General of India lays 
down, that no person becomes a member of the legislature unless 
he is sworn in, in the proper form, and that he is eligible to 
draw his salary only after he has been duly sworn in. You will 
be interested to know that Mr. Shakir Ali, a member of the 
Madhya Pradesh Vidhan Sabha had taken an oath in Urdu which 
did not conform to the provisions of the Constitution, and that 
consequently he had to be sworn in again on the basis of the 
Urdu translation of the oath laid down in the Constitution sup- 
plied by the Vidhan Sabha Secretariat. This brings to light the 
highly incongruous situation about the election of the President 
of India which came off on 6th May 1957. It is on the card 
that on the date of election, most of the members of the legis- 
lature in India including the Lok Sabha, had not been duly 
stvor7i in. 
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Curiously enough, the constitutional provisions seem to have 
been observed more in their breach than in their compliance. 
You and your colleagues have taken oath that you will bear true, 
faith and allegiance to the Consitution of India as by law esta- 
blished, and it is deplorable tl^at those like you and others who 
are themselves framers of the constitution should display such 
callous disregard for the observance of the provisions of the 
Constitution. You are not oblivious of the fact that Article 104 
of the Constitution lays down penalty for every person who 
sits or votes as a member of Parliament or a Legislature before 
he has taken the oath prescribed under Article 99 of the Con- 
stitution. I hope and trust, you will take steps to enforce the 
penalty prescribed in Article 104. 

May I request you to let me know what you propose to do 
about these legal and constitutional lapses ? I earnestly hope 
that this is not a case of the father wanting to throttle the child. 
It would also be proper to urge that you as the Head of the 
Government should take appropriate steps to prevent the recur- 
rence of such lapses. It is also to be hoped that your Govern, 
ment is following the circular of the Auditor General India, in 
respect of payment of salaries to the newly elected members of 
the Lok Sabha, Council of States and State Assemblies. I have 
enclosed herewith a press cutting from Hitavada, 7th July, 
regarding the Auditor GeneraFs circular. 

Expecting an early reply. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd/. N. B. Khare. 

Copy forwarded to : 

1. President of the Indian Union. 

. 2. Home Minister of India, 

3. Election Commission* 

4. Secretary, Lok Sabha, 
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5. Secretary, Council of States. 

6. Shri S. A. Dange, Member of Parliament and Leader 
of the Opposition, Lok Sabha. 

7. The Press. 

Eemark : No reply to this letter was received from any of 
the authorities. 

Since the Supreme Court was in long vacation from 26th 
June 1957 and reopened only sometime towards the end of 
August, an appeal before the Hon’ble Judge in chamber under 
Order V, Rule 3 of the Supreme Court Rules against the Order 
of the Registrar was filed. 

Appellant : Dn N. B. Khare, Nagpur. 

Vs. 

Respondents: 1. Election Commission of India. 

2. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 

Rashtrapati Bhawan, New Delhi. 

The Appellant above named begs to present this appeal 
to the Hon’ble Judge in Chamber against the order of the 
Assistant Registrar dated the 6th June 1957 returning the 
petition filed by him under Article 71 (1) of the Constitution 
of India on the following amongst other grounds : 

(1) The learned Assistant Registrar erred in holding that 
the petitioner has not stated the right or capacity in which he 
has filed this petition, although it has been specifically men- 
tioned in the petition itself that as a citizen of India and as 
an intending candidate for the President’s office, the petitioner 
is entitled to file the Petition. 

(2) The appellant submits that he was neither a candidate 
or an elector as defined in the provisons of the Presidential 
and Vice Presidential Elections Act, and hence he will have no 
locus standi to file an election petition as contemplated in the 
S4Md provisions and in the Rules of Order XXXVII-A of the 
Supreme Court Rules, 
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(3) Therefore, the appellant has categorically stated in his 
petition that the said provisions and rules are not applicable to 
his petition and ultra vires of Article 71 (1) of the Constitution, 

(4) That therefore, the learned Assistant Begistrar has 
erred in applying the provisions of the Presidential and Vice 
Presidential Election Act and the Buies of Order XXXVII- A 
of the Supreme Court Buies as if the appellant’s petition 
was an election ]Detition as contemplated by the said provisions 
and Buies. 

(5) That therefore doubts having arisen as to whether the 
relevant provisions of the Constitution have been observed or 
violated during the Presidential election under the programme 
fixed by the Election Commission, the petition has been sub- 
mitted by the appellant in his right and capacity as a Citizen of 
India in defence of the Constitution to get these doubts resolved 
under Article 71 (1) of the Constitution specifically provided for 
that purpose. 

(6) That in returning the petition, the learned Assistant 
Begistr<ar exeicised the power of jurisdiction of the Court to 
adjudicate upon the maintainability of the petition. 

(7) That this Hon’ble Court has not under the rules dele- 
gated to the Registrar or the Assistant Registrar its powers to 
decide the maintainability of a petition. 

(8) That therefore it is not within the province of the 
Registrar to decide the maintainability or tenability of the 
petition which is a question of law for a judicial decision by 
the Court. 

(9) The Appellant files this appeal on this day since the 
Court was in long vacation from the 26th June 1957. 

It is therefore prayed that this Hbtx'ble Court be pleased 
to set aside the order of the Assistant Registrar and direct that 
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the petition be registered and put up for hearing before the 
Hon’ble Court. 

Sd. R.' V. S. Mani 
Advocate for Appellant, 

New Delhi. 

This petition was heard by Justice Bhagwati sitting in 
Chamber. He quashed the order of the Registrar and passed an 
order that this petition should be heard by the Court in a 
regular manner. Accordingly, this petition was argued before a 
Bench of the Supreme Court presided over by the Chief Justice 
who rejected it. Judgment was delivered on the 14th October 
1957 as follows : 

Venkatarama Aiyar J. 
JUDGMENT 

This is a petition under Article 71 (1) of the Constitution 
of India. On 6-5-1957, there was an election to the office of the 
President and Shri Rajendra Prasad was declared elected. There- 
after, Dr. N. B. Khare filed the present petition describing him- 
seltias an intending candidate and alleging that there had been 
violaions of the provisions of the Constitution and that the election 
was in consequence not valid. The prayers in the petition are 
'’that grave doubts that exist in connection with the Presiden- 
tial election be enquired into, resolved and decided” and "the 
entire proceedings of the Presidential election be quashed 
as void”. 

The Registrar of this Court returned the petition as not 
being in conformity with the provisions of the Presidential and 
Vice Presidential Election Act 31 of 1952 and the requirements 
of the Rules of this Court contained in Order XXXVII-A. 
Section 14 of Act 31 of 1952 provides that no election shall bo 
called in question except by an election petition presented to the* 
Supreme Court in accordance with the provisions of the Act and 
of the Rules made by the Supreme Court under Article 145 of 
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the Constitution, and it further provides that it shoud be pre- 
sented by any candidate at such an election or by 10 or more 
electors. The Rules framed by this Court with reference to this 
matter are contained in Order XXXVII(A). Rule 3 prescribes 
that a court fee of the value of Rs. 250 should be paid on the 
petition and Rule 12 requires the x)otitioner to deposit a sum of 
Rs. 2,000 in cash as security for the payment of costs that may 
become payable by him. The petitioner is not a person entitled 
to apply under Section 14 of the Act and his petition was also 
defective as it did not comply with the requirements of Rules 3 
and 12. It was accordingly returned by the Registrar. Against 
that order, the present appeal has been brought. 

It is firstly contended by Mr. Mani that the present petition 
is oxitside the purview of Act XXXI of 1952 and of Order 
XXX VII- A of the Supreme Court Rules. It is argued that the 
Supreme Court is invested with jurisdiction to enquire into and 
decide all doubts and disputes arising out of or in connection 
with the election of the President, that Act 31 of 1952 and 
Order XXXVII A apply only when there is a dispute as to the 
election, but where the petition is founded upon doubts as to 
the validity of the election, it is not covered either by the Act or 
the Rules. We are unable to accept this contention. When 
once an election has been held, any doubt concerning its validity 
is material only as a ground for setting aside the election and 
that in fact is the prayer in the petition itself. In substance, 
the petition is one calling the election in question and it must 
satisfy the requirements of Act 31 of 1952 and the Rules in 
Order XXXVII-A. 

It is next contended that the Act and the Rules in question 
are void on the ground that they derogate from the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court to enquire into and decide all disputes and 
doubts arising out of or in connection with the election of the 
President or the Vice President. It is argued that under Section 
18, the election could be set aside only on certain grounds and 
that further under Clause (b) it Could be done only if the result 
* of the election is shown to have been materially affected, and 
that these are restrictions on the Jurisdiction conferred by Article 
71 (1) and are ultra vires. Article 71 (1| merely prescribes the 


forum in which disputes in connection with the election of the 
President and Vice President would be enquired into. It does 
not prescribe the conditions under which the petition for setting 
aside an election could be presented. Under Article 71 (3), it is 
Parliament that is authorised to make law for regulating any 
matter relating to or eonnected with the election of the President 
or Vice President, and Act 31 of 1952 has been passed by Parlia- 
ment in connection with this provision. The right to stand for 
election and the right to move for setting aside an election are 
not common law rights. They must be conferred hy a statute 
and can he enforced only in accordance with the conditions laid 
down therein. The contetion that the Act and the Buies dero- 
gate from the jurisdiction of tlie Supreme Court under Article 
71 (1) must accordingly be rejected. The petitioner has there- 
fore no right to move for setting aside the election except in 
accordance with the provisions of Act 31 of 1952. 

And finally, it is contended that the petitioner has a right 
as a citizen to approach this Court under Article 71 (1) whenever 
an election has been held in breach of the constitutional provi- 
sions, For the reasons already given, this contention must fail* 
The right of a person to file an application for setting aside an 
election must he determined by the statute which gives it, and 
that statute is Act 31 of 1952 passed under 71 (3). The peti- 
tioner must strictly bring himself within the four corners of that 
statute and has no rights apart from it. The order appealed 
against is clearly right and this appeal is dismissed. 

Delhi 14th October 1957 

Signed by C. J. and 4 other Judges. 

As a last act of the struggle, about the Buddha Jayanti day 
in 1957, I sent a telegram to the President which was publish- 
ed in the Press. The telegram reads thus : 

'Tlease respect democratic constitution and resign as in 
your election there has been obvious breach of Articles 54,81, " 
99, and 104 of our constitution. Please do not lend your 
services to establish precedents pernicious to our infant demo- 
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cracy. Breach of constitution amounts to May^ L^ 

Buddha and Eajghat Samadhi guide you on this Buddha Jay anti 
.■■■^day”. 

The Election Commission issued its report on the second 
General Election in India on 20th December 1958. In this 
report it has referred to the constitutional doubt raised by me 
as to whether the Presidential Election could be legally held 
before every constituency in the country had elected its member 
to the Legislative Assemblies and theLok Sabha and expressed 
its opinion that the existing law in the matter is anomolous 
and not fair and requires clarification. 

The Local daily Hitavada also in its editorial dated 25th 
December 1958, commented on this report of the Election 
Commission as follows : 

The Commission has also suggested that the law about the 
election of the President and Vice President should be clarified. 
It may be recalled that Dr. N. B. Khare had raised an objection 
in the Supreme Court that the Presidential election of 1957 
could not be held unless all Parliamentary Constituencies had had 
an opportunity to elect their representatives. The Commission 
has suggested that in cases where elections have not been comp- 
leted, the outgoing members should be permitted to vote in the 
election of the new President. The Commission thinks that 
‘‘such a solution would be more fair and less anomalous than 
the present position in which several constituencies are deprived, 
practically permanently, of the right and privilege of participating 
in the election*' to the high offices of the President and the 
Vice President of India- 

The Hitavada has also published my own comments on the 
report of the Election Commission on 1st January 1959 as 
follows : 

PEESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

Sir,— I am much pleased and very thankful to you for 
your comments in your leading article dated 25th December^ 
1958/ on the report issued by the Election Commission on the 
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General Election, 1957. In your comments you have also referred 
to the petition filed by me before the Supreme Court to get the 
election of the President held in May, 1957, declared invalid. 

From your comments it is clear that the Election Commis- 
sion itself in its report has pointed out that the law about the 
election of the President and Vice President should be clarified- 
The Commission is of opinion that the present position in which 
several constituencies are deprived, practically permanently of 
the right and privilege of participating in the election to the 
high offices the President and the Vice President of India is 
anomalous. This was the main point in my petition also which 
sought to get the Presidential election declared invalid. 

I filed the petition because as the election to the Parlia- 
ment in some constituencies was not held before the date fixed 
for the Presidential election, the electoral college necessary for 
the election of the President, as defined in the Constitution was 
not, complete. Hence the validity and legality of the election 
of the President under the conditions was doubtful. In their 
judgment rejecting my petition, the Supreme Court did not 
resolve this doubt and did not clarify the law. That is why 
the Election Commission was constrained, while writing its report 
on the general election of 1957, to draw pointed attention to this 
legal lacuna or anomalous position and to emphasise the neces- 
sity of clarification of the law on this point. 

In view of the clear statement of the Election Commission, 
made in its report published after about a year and a half, it 
may be legitimately asked as to why the Election Commission 
did not take this very stand in its pleading before the Supreme 
Court in the case filed by me. I had also brought this ano- 
malous legal position to the notice of Shri Nehru, the Prime 
Minister, Shri Pant, the Home minister and some others includ- 
ing Shri Dange, the Communist opposition leader in the Lok 
Sabha, but nobody took any notice of it. 

It cannot be denied that my venture in filing the petition 
has served a useful purpose. 

Dr. N. B. Khare 

Nagpur. 


CHAPTER XXII 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

No one can deny that the pole-star that guides human acti- 
vities, is self-interest, which may be spiritual or temporal; which 
again may be sublime, enlightened, gross or vicious and wicked. 
The sum total of all human activities is the result of the inter- 
play of various actions of various human beings, inspired by 
various kinds of self-interest. Consequently, the drama of human 
life is unpredictable, making even an individual human life a 
crazy tangle. 

This is very well illustrated in my eventful life by many 
ups and downs and changes and shifts. The main portion of 
my later life was occupied by my single-handed fight with an 
all-powerful political organisation for the sake of truth and self 
respect. I was relentlessly pursued and persecuted, and mis- 
understandings were constantly created against me in the Press 
and on the platform even as late as January and March 1957. 
Reference has already been made in a previous chapter to the 
disparaging remarks made about me in a public speech in 
Nagpur by Mr. XJ. N. Dhebar, the Congress President in early 
March 1957. The following Press cutting from the ‘Hitavada’ 
dated the 21st January 1957 will illustrate the attack in the 
Press : 

The Khare Episode. 

Sir, — I was distressed to read the open letter of Mr. K. L. 
Sahu in your issue of January 18, in which he makes the old 
familiar allegation against me, popularised by the gentlemen oP 
the Congress High Command, that I played into the hands of 
the Governor in what is now known as the Khare episode, I am 
now in the evening of my life and though I have retired from 
politics, I am entitled to my reputation and I would not like 
to end my daj^s with the infamous allegation repeated against 
* me from time to time. I have no desire to go into tlie past or 
exhume matter relating to my old bitter opponent, Pandit 
Shukla, who is now deceased; but the public will appreciate that 
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in the name of the dead, the living should not he persistently 
defamed. One of the local papers, the Nagpur Times 
sometime ago published the same allegation in a review of Pandit 
Shukla’s career, and T wrote to the Editor sending my rejoinder, 
but it was not published according to the Editor’s strange 
Journalistic ethics on the ground that the subject matter had 
become ‘^cold”. But although on account of the allegation made 
that Mr. Shukla and two of his colleagues refused to walk into 
the snare laid by the British Governor, and insinuating that I 
did, the newspaper made the cold matter hot and flung the hot 
poultice at me, I have been denied the right of reply. Since 
the ^'Hitavada” also has published similar allegation from Mr- 
Sahu, I am compelled to refer to the matter, though I would 
have refrained from doing so, if newspapers had not dug up the 
past and flung allegations at me. I wish to narrate the facts 
relating to the episode as I can recall apologising to the public 
for stating the facts at length of an extremely disagreeable 
episode 

(1) The responsibility of suggesting names of Congress 
candidates from 0. P. and Berar to fight the general election of 
1936 was fastened upon me. 

(2) From the list submitted by me, Sardar Patel, the 
President of the All India Parliamentary Board, dropped the 
name of Mr. P. D. Harkare and substituted the name of Mr. 
Bhikulal Chandak without any reference to me and without 
holding any enquiry. 

(3) This action of Sardar Patel was bitterly criticised by me 
in an open meeting at the Faizpur session of the Congress, as 
worse than that of a British bureaucrat. 

(4) Sardar Patel entertained feelings of hostility against me 
from that time; which fact was well-known to my Mahakoshal 
colleagues. 

(5) The Congress won majority in the Province and I was 
elected leader and Prime Minister much against the desire of 
Sardar Patel, although the election was contested by the Mahakoshal 
trio of Messrs. Shukla, Mishra and Mehta. In this resolution 
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which was passed on 24th March 1937, I was also given the 
power to select my own cabinet and also to nominate the 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker. This power was never taken away 
from me. 

(6) In September 1937, the Ministers’ Salary Bill and Motor 
Purchase Bill was passed. 

(7) In the transaction of motor purchase, Government was 
over- charged and the sum of Rs. 700 which was thus obtained 
was paid to the 'Tndependent” (parent of Nagpur Times), an 
English weekly of that time, as a contribution for carrying on 
Congress propaganda. I seriously expressed my disapproval of 
this policy of robbing Peter to pay Paul and became very 
uneasy and suspicious from that time. 

(8) Over and above this, some oral and written allegations 
against Mr. Shukla were submitted to me as the Prime Minister, 
and I enquired into some of them informally, for my own infor- 
mation and to find out truth. This action of mine was severely 
condemned face to face by Sardar Patel by calling me shameless. 

(9) I promptly retorted by saying that I do not feel shame 
for my action, but on the contrary, I feel proud of my rectitude. 

(10) After this, at the Haripura session of the Congress in 
early 1938, a conspiracy was hatched among some Mahakoshal 
M. L. As. to oust me from power. It is easy to imagine that the 
concerned M. L, As. might have taken advantage of the hostile 
feelings harboured by Sardar Patel against me; and Sardar Patel 
might have blessed this conspiracy. 

(11) I gave this information to Mr. Kedar who was a great 
friend of mine and a great lawyer and constitutionalist; he 
advised me not to take any step without seeking the advice of 
the Mahatma. 

(12) In the meanwhile, things grew from bad to worse and 
there was an ox^en split in the Cabinet, which was sometimes 
exhibited before the Governor; this situation was most unwelcome 
to any real nationalist. 
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(13) A letter dated 10-6-1938 from Mr. P. B. Gole one of 
my colleagues, shows that the Mahahoshal trio charged him with 
partiality towards Berar, in the presence of the Governor; and 
Mr. Gole requested me to relieve him of that portfolio. 

(14) After this, I called on Mahatma Gandhi at Sewagram 
after getting his permission on 12th June 1938; when he expres- 
sed profuse sympathy for me and said that such suspected 
Ministers should not be in the cabinet. 

(15) I was surprised at his volte facie however on 29th 
June 1938, when I saw him a second time, with his consent. 
He frowned upon me for troubling him saying, he was not at all 
concerned with the happenings as he was hot even a four anna 
member of the Congress. 

(16) After this, the Cabinet was almost dead and I decided 
to give it a decent burial and sent a written request to all my 
colleagues to tender their resignations to me. In response to 
this request, Messrs. Bamrao Deshmukh and Gole sent their 
resignations to me on the 13th of July 1938. 

(17) But the Mahakoshal trio consisting of Shukla, Misbra, 
and Mehta went to Wardha and waited on Shri Bajendra Prasad 
(a member of the Parliamentary Sub- Committee and at present 
President of the Union of India) and secured a written order 
from him not to resign even if called upon by Dr. Khare to do 
so, and flung it in my face. 

(18) Shri Bajendra Prasad overstepped his authority and 
committed a breach of the Congress constitution as he had no 
power to issue such an order. Since according to the resolution 
of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee passed on 8th July 1937, 
it was Sardar Patel who was authorised to deal with matters 
coming within the purview of the Sub-Committee in cases of 
emergency. Shri Bajendra Prasad had the authority for Bihar, 
Orissa and Assam only. Without possessing any authority, Shri 
Bajendra Prasad thus instigated open revolt against me, a 
democratically elected leader. 

(19) Had the Mahakoshal trio tendered their resignations 
to me as demanded, I would have placed the resignations of all 
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the ministers including myself before the Working Committee 
‘and abided by its decision. 

(20) But the well-known hostility of Sardar Patel, 
facie of the Mahatma, and the open instigation by Shri Rajendra 
Prasad to rebel against me, showed which way the wind blew. 
There was no chance of securing any just and fair dealing from 
the Working Committee. I was therefore compelled to submit 
the resignations of Messrs. Ramrao and Gole along with mine 
to the Governor, which I did on the 20th July 1938, 

(21) The Governor was in a quandary and requested me 
to withdraw my resignation since the Mahakoshal trio had not 
tendered their resignations. I refused to do so and reminded 
him of his duty under the constitution to accept without 
demur, the advice of the leader of the majority party in the 
matter of Ministry making. 

(22) Thereupon, he called one of the Mahakoshal trio 
(perhaps Mr. D. K. Mehta) and persuaded him to tender resig- 
nations as called upon by the leader. The Mahakoshalites 
declined to accept this proposition on the strength of Shri 
Rajendra Prasad’s written order. The Governor had therefore no 
alternative but to accept our resignations and terminate the 
tenure of office of the Mohakoshal ministers. 

(23) This action of the Governor did not amount to the 
exercise of any special power by him as was wrongly made to 
appear by the Congress Working Committee. The power of 
appointing and dismissing Ministers was the ordinary power of 
the Governor as provided for in Section 51 of the Provincial 
Autonomy Act of 1935. According to the practice of British 
democracy never repudiated by the Congress, the resignation of 
the Prime Minister is an ipso facto dissolution of the cabinet, 
inspite of the holding out by some recalcitrant ministers against 
the wishes of the Prime Minister. Therefore there was no any 
kind of carefully laid out snare by the Governor. He simply 
made explicit what was implicit in my resignation of the office 
of the Prime Minister of the province. 

(24) There being thus no cabinet in existence, the Governor 
could not carry on the administration for a single minute under 
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tlie constitution. He had perforce to call me, who was still the 
duly elected leader of the majority party, to assist him in the 
formation of the ministry and I formed the second Congress 
Ministry. This was not the formation of a new cabinet but in 
essence and in effect the reconstruction of my old cabinet which 
power I had under democracy, and under the resolution formally 
and unanimously passed by the party. Maulana Azad, one of 
the members of the Parliamentary Sub Committee, also 
apparently acquiesced in this position. He says in his letter to 

me dated 14th July 1938. ..but in the case of their 

(ministers) default, they will be responsible for it and your 
position as a Prime Minister will be strengthened, if you do not 
wish to work with them and take others in their place;’’ 

I do not wish to say more though I have much to say 
about what subsequently happened, as it is not germane to the 
controversy. It will be seen in the light of this narrative that 
the allegations made by Mr. Sahu and ventilated by other news- 
papers are malicious, false, and should not be made by any one 
who has regard for veracity. 

Nagpur. N. B. Khare. 


Although in my above article in the Hitavada, I have not 
given any information about the termination of the Khare 
Episode, as it was not germane to the controversy, it is neces- 
sary, to do so for the benefit of the readers of this book. I 
was called upon by the Congress High Command to tender 
resignation of the second Congress Ministry formed by me, which 
I did on their conceding my right to stand again for election 
as the leader of the party. But subsequently they advised me 
not to stand again for leadership. When I declined to follow 
this advice, they took me to the Mahatma at Sewagram on 
that fateful night of 25th July 1938, In the presence of the 
Mahatma I reiterated my demand for a thorough enquiry into 
the whole affair, but he advised me to be large hearted and 
sign a draft w^hich I refused to do. The photo-block of that 
draft mostly in Gandhi’s hand-writing is printed here. 
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It should be noted that even Messrs. D. P. Mishra and 
D. K. Mehta, ex-ministers from my Cabinet and also the Shukla 
cabinet which succeeded my cabinet, have not dared to contra- 
dict this signed statement of mine published in ‘^Hitavada” 
which both of them are in the habit of reading. 

After quoting this press cutting from ‘‘Hitavada'', it will 
be quite relevant here to throw some light on the perverted 
journalistic ethics of ''Nagpur Times” born of a kind of self- 
interest, which made it eulogise its traducer and persecutor, 
viz., Ravi Shanker Shukla, the Chief minister of Madhya 
Pradesh, and defame its friend in need and therefore a friend 
indeed, i. e. myself. 

It is well known that in the beginning, Shri B. S. Shukla 
and the Manager, the Managing Director, and the Editor of 
Nagpur Times were hand-in-glove. Later on, they fell out and 
the Chief Minister Shukla launched a criminal prosecution 
against the "Nagpur Times” under Section 282 of the Companies 
Act and some other penal sections involving the Chairman 
(Mr. Nagarkatti) of the Board of Directors of Navasamaj Ltd. 
and Managing Director and Editor etc., of Nagpur Times in the 
year 1954. During the course of the prosecution, one of the 
accused, A. G, Sheorey, Manager, Nagpur Times, made a lengthy 
statement in the court, demanding that Shri Ravi Shanker 
Shukla should be made to stand as an accused in the dock 
along with him, as all the acts challenged were committed 
with his full knowledge, consent and approval. When I read 
this statement of A. 6. Sheorey in the press I immediately 
congratxrlated him on the phone for his bold stand, as Shukla’s 
activities were well known to me as my old bitter enemy. 
"Nagpur Times” was never friendly to me because it was hand 
in-glove-with Shukla. Obviously, therefore, none of those 
responsible for 'Nagimr Times’ had any face to come to me 
and seek any help or advice from me. But, perhaps, my 
congratulations to A. G. Sheorey on the phone might have 
encouraged them, and one fine morning A. G. Sheorey and 
P. Y. Deshpande came to my bungalow and posted me with 
the ins and outs of the prosecution. I cut them short and 
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told them that as I was conversant with Shukla’s activities, I 
was convinced that there was no moral turpitude on their 
part, and that the prosecution had been launched with politi- 
cal motives to finish them. I also assured these two gentlemen 
that since I was convinced that there was no moral turpitude, I 
would forget their past hostile activities against me and stand 
behind them. 

Tn pursuance of this promise I accompanied these two 
gentlemen of the Nagpur Times to the houses of varfous promi- 
nent citizens of Nagpur and explained to them the whole 
situation. This was my attitude towards the Nagpur Times! 
But how was it rewarded 1! After the death of Shukla, in 
December 1956, while reviewing his career, ‘Nagpur Times’ 
alleged that Shukla and two of his colleagues refused to walk 
into the snare laid by the British Governor (during the Khare 
episode) and insinuated that I walked into it. When I sent a 
contradiction for publication. ‘Nagpur Times’ refused to do so 
alleging that the matter was cold. The reason must be held 
to be a particular kind of self-interest which illustrates the 
statement made by me in the beginning of this cha|)ter. 

But there are people in this world who even with sublime 
self-interest recognised and appreciated whatever little public 
service I could do, inspite of persistent propaganda against jne^ . 
by the party in power and its organs. Some of these friends 
expressed their desire to celebrate my Amrit Mahotsava (crossing 
the barrier of 75 years) as a token of such appreciation. I con- 
sented to the proposal on condition that the public sliould not 
be burdened with the ptesentation of any purse. After this, some 
citizens of Nagpur elected a Reception Committee for this func- 
tion with Shri G. V - Deshmukh, Barrister-at-Law, as the Presi- 
dent and Shri J.R. Joshi, Sub Editor of ‘ Maharashtra ' a Marathi 
Daily of Nagpur, as the Secretary. This public function was 
held under the presidentship of Loknayak M, S. Aney, ex-Gover- 
nor of Bihar on the 27th October 1957. 

This function was largely attended and addressed among 
others by Shri M. S. Golwalkar the head of the Bashtriya 
Swayam Sewak Sangh, and Shri N. S. Harkaro, an old public 
worker, both of whom and the Pi’esideut, Shri Aney, spoke about 
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me in glowing terms. Mrs. Indira Khare, my life’s partner, was 
also duly honoured at this func!t}ion. Congratulatory messages 
were received by the Reception Committee from persons all over 
India, prominent among them being Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Presi- 
dent of the Indian Union, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President, 
Shri C. Rajgopalachariar, ex-Governor General of India, Shri 
C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, ex-Diwan of Travncore, Veer Sawarkar, 
a great revolutionary and Hindoo sanghManist^ Dr. M.R. Jayakar, 
Shri N. C. Chatter jee, Dr. Gokulchand ISTarang, Bharat Ratna 
Dr. D. K Karve, the Maharaja of Gwalior, Dr. R. P. Paranjpe, 
Vice-Chancellor, Poona University, Shri L. B. Bhopatkar, Dr. 
G-. V. Deshmukh, Shri C. D. Deshmukh, ex-Finance Minister of 
India and Shri R. M. Deshmukh, ex-Minister and member of the 
Council of States belonging to the Congress party. 

Although I hare mentioned these celebrities who have 
felicitated me, I do not claim to be a great man of any outstand- 
ing merit in any sphere of life such as education, politics or 
even medicine. I regard myself as an average middle class man 
plodding in life. No doubt, I have utilised the opportunities 
that came my way, to the best of my abilities and to the best 
advantage of m.y nation. That is my only satisfaction and the 
only apology for writing this autobiography. 

I know, this book will; be an eye-sore to many, as it is a 
t;up full to the brim of naked and bitter truth. I am there- 
fori‘ dislikc-^i and called cantankerous. If I would have pre- 
se^nted to the people, a cup full of humbug with merely a 
pinch of truth, I wmuld probably have been applauded as a 
Ma!\atmn. But I do not care what I am called, m truth is 
rmj ovUj God. 

I am happy, that I have been able to write this book for 
j)ostcrity which alone wall realise its worth, because when this 
gcruu^ation is gone, historical events will be divested of all the 
<;olouri,ng atui embellishments furnished by Mahatmatics, which 
hi. point accuracy is the very antitheBis of Mathematics, 


THE END 
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APPENDIX— I 

Acknowledgment from Shri J. C. Jain of the '"Times of 
indieif of my contribution to the Nehru Volume ref errred to on 
page 56f> of this book. 

BOMBAY- 1 

12th August 1959 

Dear Dr. KJiare, 

This is just to acknowledge receipt of your very valuable 
contribution to our Nehru Volume. It will find a pride of place 
in the book. As soon as the book is ready, a copy of the same will 
be ■ forwarded to you. ■ 

With regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

. , {8d) J. C. Jaih 


APPENDIX— II 

Supplementary list of documents sent to the Director of 
Archives Government of India and acknowledged by him in his 
letter No. F. 3/7/59— R—1, dated 15th September 1959. 

, . 1. Warrant of Dr. N. B. Khare’s appointment as a piember 

of the Viceroy’s Executive Gouncil dated the 1st May, 
1943. (The document bears the signatures of Mr. 

' L. S. Amery and King George VI of England.) 

2. Autograph letter dated 30th October 1954 from Dr. 
N. B. Miare to the Secretary to the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh, Department of Law, Nagpur, 
regarding Governor’s Sanction under section 197, 
Or. P. C. to prosecute Shri Ravi Shankar Shukla, Chief 
‘ ‘Minister of Mahdja' Pradesh under sections l6l and 
■ ''and 163 L P. 



Enclosures : • , 

(ji.) . One j)rmted pamphlet of copies of from 

Sarvashri P, Y. Deshpande, R. S. Shuhlaa 
A. G. Sheorey etc. . , / . . 

(ii) One printed pamphlet of the Case of Messrs. 

' ' Gondwana Paints and Minerals Ltd.” 

3. A post-card dated the 1st December 1946 from 
S. Shriniwasa Iyer to Dr. N. B. Khare 

4. Copy of a letter dated 7th July 1959 from Dr, N. B. 

Khare to Dr: Raj endra Prasad, regarding agitation 
in Kerala and Co-operative Farming. ' * * 

5. Copy of a letter dated 12th November 1958 from Dr; 
N. B. Khare to Shri Jawaharlal Nehru regarding demand 
for a Samyukta Maharashtra Province.- 

6. (i) Cop3^ of letter dated the 1st August 1959 from 

( Dr. N. B. Khare to Dr. K. N. Katju, CMef 
Minister, Madhya Pradesh, regarding non-edu- 
cation of Maharashtrians living in Tahsil Sausar 
in their language medium. 

(ii) Letter dated the 8th August 1959 from Shri 
S. C. Saraf, Private Secretary to Dr. K, N. Katju 
acknowledging the receipt of the above mentfohed 
letter. *' ' ‘ 

7. One printed book exititled Speeches mid Statements of 
Dr. Khare''* (Published by M. G. Datar, 1943. ). 

8. Photostat copies of items Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8, 
mentioned on page 541 of this book in a letter of Shri 
M. R. Palande. 


APPENDIX— HI 

Reply from Shxi Babxirao Patel, Editor of ' EUm-lndia* 
letter congratulating him for his leading ^ article in the 
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September Issue of that magarine in which he chided G. Raj- 
.gopalachariar, the founder of the ^ Swatantra Party for invoking 
Gandhi and Gandliism. In this article Shri Baburao Patel des- 
cribe Gandhism as, a sanctimonious humbug of truth an4 
non-violence in politics fully exploded during the last 12 yea i*s. 


Dear Dr. Khare, 


Pali Hill Bombay-20 
17-9-59 


Your letter of the 15th instant is a blessing from an elder 
statesman to a free thinker. I am fully aware of your travails in 
the pursuit of truth. But no effort is ever lost, free thought being 
an eternal seed. With the maturity of time it blossoms and we 
hear the echoes again. What you thought and said 21 years ago 
is only being re-echoed today. 

Hunting down their critics and perpetuating humbug is a 
favourite pastime with our Congress rulers and I have had my 
full share of their man-hunt. Making income-tax an excuse they 
have attached all my income and property and virtually ruined 
me. I have to fight it through as you did. I never despair. I 
play their own game and though I am widely read today I am 
sure I will be understood one day. Our poor country still seems 
to be thirsty for the blood of martyrs. 

I shall treasure your letter as a blessing and pray for your 
long life and good health. There are many who have not forgotten 
you and still admire you. 

With my deepest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 

(Sd,) Baburao Patel 


APPENDIX— IV 

Gratitude of ‘Leader’ another important news-paper. ' 
Ref. No.' 8380/ JE. , ’ Allahabad, Sept. 21,1969 

Respected Dr. Khare, 

We have duly received your article for the Golden 
Jubilee Number. We are deeply beholden to you for having 
extended your goodwill to the ‘Leader’ on this occasion. 

You are the first among the old stalwarts and eider 
statesmen to have responded so graciously to our request, and 
we can never forget this act of kindness on your part. 

With highest regards, and best wishes. 

; yours sincerely, 

(■Sd.) Jitendra Singh 
Jt. Editor. 
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280, 343, 360, 407, 541, 
551, 615. 

KEITH ( RROE. ) A. B. 434. 

KBBB DHANANJAVA 252. 

KBSHOOHANDRA ( CART. ) 427. 

KBSKAR (dr.) BAEKfRlSHNA 224. 


Names Page No. 

JOSHI V. C. ( ARCHIVES ) 569. 
JOSHI J. E. 76, 112, 187, 210, 
220 to 222, 224, 225, 
240, 248, 251, 278, 512, 
559, 620. 

JOSHI (MRS.) SUSHEBRA 187.. 
JOSHI G. M. 187. 


KELKAR VISHWANATHEAO 208. 
KELKAR N. C. 144, 522. 
ketkarg.v.213, 378, 379, 381, 

KHAN ABDUL GAFEAE KHAN 271, 
274, 277, 280. 

KHANDEKAR HEMCHANDRA 58. 
KHANSAHEB ( DR. ) 525. 
KHANNA MBHEECHAND 436. 
KHAPARDE B. G. 523. 

KHAEE 402. 

KHASE (mbs.) INDIRA 621. 
KHAEE ( major ) V. N. 293, 360. 
KHAEE EPISODE 15, 57, 75, 
185, 254, 271, 404, 419, 
613, 618, 620. 

KHBMCHAND ( COLLECTOR OF 
ALWAE ) 354. 

KHEMCHAND ARYA 463. 

KHER B. 6 . 10, 111, 126, 320, 
512, 633, 574. 

KHIZR HYAT KHAN 99, 105, 220. 
KHIZR KHAN 326. 
KHRUSHCHEV 433. 
KHUSHALOHAND KHAJANCHI 
246 . 

KHW^A MOIN-UD-DIN 478. 
K I RLOSKAR ( MRS. ) 556. 
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KISHOEHiAL MASHKWALA 189. 
KITCHLEW SAEF-ITD-DIlir 526. 
KODANDBAO B. 85, 86, 156, 
■ ' 276, 536. 

KEISHNA ( LOED ) 500, 517, 539. 
KEISHEAPPA M. V. 476. 


LAHiEi ASUTOSH 385, 395, 427. 
LAKHANI H. N. 245. 

LALA JODHRAJ 427. 
liALA LAJPATEAi 427. 
LANJEWAE 244. 

LANKA SKNDBEAM ( DE. ) 162. 
LAWRENCE (PBTHICK 178, 566. 
LIAQTTAT ALI KHAN 79, 82 to 84, 

. M 

OTADANLAL PAHAWA 350, 369. 
MADHVAEAO PBSHWE 231. 
BT A DKHOLKAE G. T. 198, 199, 
203, 204, 209 to 212 
216, 222, 225. 

MAHALLE 450, 461, 463, 

BL4HMTJD OE GHAZNI 194. 

MAHANT BIGVIJAYA NATH 394, 
427. 

MAHABAJ SINGH 551. 

MAHARAJA OP MTSOKE 411. 
MAHAEAJA OP KOLHAPUR 402, 
403,405. . 

MAHAEAJA OP KASHMIE 389, 
MAHAEAJA OP JESALMEK 351. 
BIAHARAJA OP BHAEATPUE 311. 
MABAEAJA OP ALWAB 

( TEJ SINGH ) 293, 294, 296 
to 302, 306, 308, 311, 314, 


Names Page No. 

KEISHNADAS 431. 

KRISHNA MUETI 293 to 295. 
KUAE EAGHVEBE SINGH 215, 
KTJLKAENI 294, 295. 

KUNZEU (PT. ) 85, 86, 276, 
398, 536. 


105, 106, 108, 285, 396, 
397, 400, 421, 447, 448, 
472, 494, 512, 533, 674. 
LINLITHGOW ( LOED ) 9, 10, 23, 
40, 54, 58, 139, 143 to 
147, 156, 157, 204, 282, 
529, 530, 559, 564. 

LOBO POLYCAEP 552. 


317 to 319, 322, 325, 330, 
336, 346, 348, 349, 361 
to 358, 362, 363, 365, 
368, 370 to 372, 375, 376, 
553. 

MAHAEAJA OP GWALIOR 

(shindiya) 168, 173 to 
175, 229, 550, 621. 

MAHARKUMAR OP VIJAYA- 

nagaram 175, 176. 
MAHAEAWAL OP KETCH 336, 337. 
MANDAL J. N. 132. 

MANDLBKAE B, B. 522, 524. 
MANGAL PANDB 510. 

MANI E. V- s. 466 to 468, 470, 
580 to 685, 602, 608, 609, 
MARCOPOLO 231. 

MARTIN LUTHER 18. 

MAULANA MAZHAE-UL-HUQ 100, 
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MAVALANKAE G. V. 248 tO 252, 
310, 477, 478, 480, 552, 
573. 

MAVAXASTKAE ( MBS. ) G. V. 

310. 

MAXWELL 555, 556. 

MEHTA D. K. 614, 616, 617, 619. 
MEHTA JAMHADAS 26 tO 28, 82, 
148, 361, 551. 

MEHTA EAXGBIHAEILAL 156. 
MBNOH E. E. 477. 

MBHON V. p. 134., 135, 310. 

MEO EEBELLIOH 325, 327, 329, 
330, 333, 347, 352, 365, 
374, 502. 

MBOSTAN 328, 329, 365. 

MIEZA HINDAL 327. 

MISHEA D. p, 57, 168, 246, 256, 
359, 441, 614, 616, 619. 
MISHEA ( JHSTIOB ) 410. 

MISHEA G. 551. 

MRS. GANDHI (kASTHEBA) 43, 

93, 261, 530, 531. 

MODI HOEMHSJI 45. 

MOHEMD ALI 414. 

MOHMBD KASIM 497. 

MOHMBD ALI MAHLANA 498. 

N 

NABAB OB BHOPAL 297, 380. 
NADIESHAH 194. 
nagaekatti ( I. 0 . s. ) 619. 
NAIDH SABOJINI 15, 17, 392, 
531, 549. 

NAIK 192, 193. 

•NANA PHADNAVIS 1, 231. 


Names Page No. 

mohemed shait (sir) 130. 
MOHANI HAEIBHAtr 244, 555.- ^ 
MOENTBATTEN ( LOED ) 87, 88, 
121, 125, 127 to 129, 
134 to 137, 306, 336, 
337, 356, 366, 396, 397, 
430, 516, 536, 537, 553, 
566. 

MOUNTBATTEN ( LADY ) 127, 
136, 137, 396 to 398, 
531, 538. 

METTDtTLA SAEABHAI 84. 
MUDHOLKAE J. E. 465 tO 468. 
MUDIE ( SIE ) EEANCIS 74 tO 
76, 111, 236 to 239, 385, 
386, 435, 512, 533, 655, 
559, 574. 

MUKHEEJEE ( DE. ) S. P. 116, 

117, 232, 233, 349, 398, 

400, 401, 426, 427, 449, 

457, 473, 475, 476, 491, 

493, 651, 554, 558. 

MHKHEBJEE DBVENDEANATH 

392, 393. 

mdnje ( DE. ) B. s. 5, 144, 195, 
207, 427, 522. 

MtJNSHi K. M. 196, 199, 200,2^ 


NANASAHBB OP 1857. 1, 219, 

401* 610. 

NAEiMAN K. P. 77, 86| 210, 264 
to 266, 292, 563. 

NAEANG ( DB. ) GOKHLCS^AHD 
621. 

NASIE-ITD-DIN 326. 
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NAZiM-OD-DIK ( sir ) 233. 

NEHRU ( FT.) 8 to 11, 28, 29, 34, 
38, 52, 55, 59, 67, 80, 
86 to 89, 91, 93, 99, 100, 
115, 116, 121, 125 to 
129, 134 to 138, 184, 
186, 220, 230, 252, 284, 
287, 288, 290, 298 to 301, 
303, 316, 317, 319, 334, 
337 to 340, 346, 353, 379, 
380, 384, 389, 392, 395 to 
398, 407, 408, 412 to 418, 
420 to 424, 429, 432 to 
434, 436 to 440, 443 to 
445, 447, 450, 454 to 456, 


o’dwyer (sir) ancHAEU 402,403. 


FAGE 50. 

FAX A. V. 151. 

FALANDE M. E. 540, 541 . 
FANDIT BHASKAREAO 207. 
FANDIT MALVIYA 427, 522. 
FANDIT EAMNATR KAMA 583, 
584. 

PANNALAL DEWADIA 245, 246. 
FANT G. B. 10, 53, 54, 127, 313 . 
334, 424, 434, 513, 550, 
612. 

PARAN.IPB ( WEANOLEK ) B. P. 

153, 154, 621. 

FARANJFB L. V. ( DE. ) 208,214. 
tARCHURE ( DR. ) 394. 
PATASKAE HAEIBHAU 422, 426, 
516. 


Names Page No. 

458 to 470, 472 to 478, 
480, 482, 485, 489 to 491, 
493, 494, 503, 505, 513, 
515, 516, 524 to 531, 634 
to 538, 542, 543, 551 to 
553, 567, 558, 560 to 562, 
664 to 566, 604, 612. 
NBHEU-MAQUAT FACT 132, 395 
to 398, 400, 401, 426, 429, 
434, 436. 

NIYOGI BHAWANI SHANKAR 207, 
208, 438, 507, 549. 

NIZAM OF HYDERABAD 380, 391, 

411. 


OGALE GOFALKAO 208, 209. 


PATEL (SAEDAR) 7, 8, 11, 13 
to 16, 63, 80, 120, 125, 
126, 134 to 137, 166, 167, 
184, 248 to 250, 285, 288, 
295, 299, 300, 301, 305 
to 308, 310, 317, 318, 328, 
331, 336, 337, 342, 347, 
350, 351, .358 to 360, 366. 
370, 371, 375, 376, 384, 
389, 391 to 393, 39fi, 39S 
to 401, 404 to 406, 416, 
426, 428, 434, 518, 636, 
'"mr to. ,545, 549, 557. 

■■ •’:^2 to 566, 673, 614 to 
617. 

FATEL VITTHALBHAI 286. 

PATKL '( MISS ) 'MAKIBEN , 807 
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PAl’ilAK KAKMAVBEE 259. 

1,>ATIL s. K. 407, 408, 421. 
PATKAIK ( Mil. ) 584. 

PATTABHI SITAKAMAYYA 24, 
55, 434, 486j 488, 658, 
562. 

PA'rWABDHAK E. s. 56, 146, 197 
to 199, 204, 209, 210, 
244,245,555. , 


QTTiT-iNDiA 38 to 40, 45, 46, 85, 
86,90,91,107,114,120, 
144, 155, 187, to 189, 


BADHAKRISHSTAN ( DE. ) S. 566, 
621. 

EADHAKEISHNA KULWAL 555. 
EAGHOBADADA ( BBSHWA ) 231, 
289. 

EAJA GAZNAFAE ALI liHAN 285, 
288 to 290, 297, 551. 

EAJA MAHARAJA SISTGH 184. 
EAJA OB IKHAIEAGARH ( VIBEH- 
DEA BAHADUE SINGH ) 173, 
174. , , , 

KAJAJI ( 0. EAJAGOBALA 

OHAEYA ) 9, 10, 25, 26, 32 
to 34, 56, 57,90,102,432, 
441, 529, 561, 568, 621. 

EAJASHEI BAKHTAWAE SINGHJI 

327. 

EAJASHEI SAWAI VINAYA 
SINGHJI 327. 

EAJBNDEA BBASAB ( DR. ) 13, 
14, 387, 508, 513, 549, 


Names Page No. 

PATWAEDHAN ACHYUT 232. 
PILLAY A. K. 362. 

PINHEY ( MAJOR ) 309, 310. 
poimock ( JUSTICE ) 204. 
POONAMCHAND 56. 

PEABHUNE V. L. 221, 422, 423. 
PUEUSHOTTAMDAS THAKUEDAS 
( SIR ) 156. 

PYAEEBAL 94, 445, 531, 533. 


240, 268, 492, 523, 530, 
536, 557, 572, 573. 


560, 574, 675, 596, 597, 
599, 606, 608, 616, 617, 
621, 

EAJKOT BAST 31, 54, 58, 59, 564. 
EAJKUMAEI AMBIT KAUB 16, 

84, 310. 

RAM MANOHAR LOHTA ( DR. )232. 
BAM KISANJI GUPTA 555. 
RAMSiNGH ( PROP. ) 454. 

RAMA { LORD ) 500. 

EAMABAI T.IMBE 105. 
RAMBHAU MANOHAB 204, 205, 
210, 449, 450. 

RAMKEISHNA DABMIA 156, 308, 
428. 

RANADB ( JUSTICE ) 1, 231. 
RANADE ( ME. ) 401. . 

RAND 401. 

I , , , J /■ . 

ranoa,(:i?bob) n. g. 337. 

RANI OB JHANSm 219, 401, 510, 
RANJIT SINGH 289, 
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BASHID AHMED 328. 
RATAKCHAITD HIRACHAND 15, 

392, 549. 

BAHT N. R. 452. 

BBGE ( JUSTICE ) 438. 

BEZA ALI ( sib) 156. 
EICHABBSON ( SIE ) 156. 

BIBLE Y E. A. 504. 

BOBEBT BA KOBILI 506. 

BODE DEOCHAND 555. 

ROOSEVELT 95, 107, 142. 
BOTOB TABLE CONEBBEHCE 55- 


S. B. GAOTATI 88, 89. 
SADASHIVBAO BHAH. , ( BESHWE ) 

219 , 231, ui 

SAHAY KRISHNA BALLHAB 339. 
SAHGAL 67. 

SAHTT LAXMI NABAYAN 434. 
SAHtr K. L. 613, 614, 618. 
SAMBHAJI MAHABAJ 292, 

SAMB SmVAM 88. 
SAMFCTENANAND ( BR. ) 445. 
SABBir TEJ BAHADHB 97, 102. 
SABRtr F.' N. 77. 

SAEDAB BALDEO SINGH 307,' 
308. 

SABHAE NALINI BANJAN 4'5, 199' 
SABKAE N, H. 432. 

SABKAE A. :^. ( JUSTICE ) 59'6. 
SATYAMBHAI 384. 

SAWABKAB ( VEER ) 1, 52, 60, 
61, 63, 64, 68, 117, 156, 
l'9(3, 231, 319, 322', 385, 
402, 427, 442, 511 to 


Names PAge No. 

ROWLANDS ( SIB ) ABCHIBALB 

74 to 76, 551. 

BOY ( sib ) a. k. 233, 239, 559. 
BOY (be.) b. c, 40, 42 to 44, 
71,530. 

BOY ( sib ) B. P. SINGH 153. 
BOY M. N. 29, 48. 

BOY S. ( AECHIVES ) 544 tO 
546, 548. 

BUIKAB B. S.' 54. 

RUSSEL BERTRAND 566. 


513, 525, 526, 549, 650, 
, .^ 621. 

SAYAJI e'ao' GAYAKWAD 428. 
SAYED MAHMUD ( DB. ) 79, 82, 
100, 101, 525, 532, 533. 
SAYED MUBAEAK 326. 

SAYED MUTTALABI 329. 

^ SETALVAD (atTOBNEY'GENBBAL 

585. 

[SEN VIJAY 472. 

I SEl^GUPTA J. M. 525. 
j sfeAEAT AH^ED KHAN 127, 168, 
184, 284. 

SHAH ( I. C. S. ) 203. 

' ^AHANAWAZ 67. 

SftAHANS ( MB. ) M. D. 202. 
S^iisED SUHBAVABDI 209- 
SHAKIBALI 604- 
SHAMJI KRISHNA VEBMA 196- 
SHANKAR 113. 

SHANKAR KUNBi' 202, 203. . 
SHANKAR NAIE ( SIR ) 130, 
SHABMA P. D. 179', 180. 
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Names Page No.: 

SHAEMA ( MISS. > EAJ 464, 
SHAEMA MAUtlOHlEBEA 2945 

353. 

SHAEMA HAEIHAB SWAETO 294. 
SHAEMA D. C. 480. 

SHASTEI ( COL. ) 70. 

SHASTEI SHEIHIVAS ( SIE ) 228. 
SHEIKH ABDULLAH 474, 475. 
SHEOREY AHANT 244, 665, 619, 
SHEEWANI TASADDTTK AHMED 
KHAN 625. 

SHIVAJI MAHAEAJ 285, 291, 

292j 403, 407, 442, 443. 

SHIVPHEI EATHA NAEAYAlir 353. 
SHOBHARAM 353. 

8HEBE SHANKAglCHAEYA 381. 
SHRIPEAKASH ( DE. ) 110, 111, 

240, 438, ^3, ^34/ 

574. 

SHEIVASTAVA J. P. 113, 147, 559. 
SHEIVASTAV E. c. 483,-, 484. 
SHUKLA KATHHEAM 364. 
SHHKLA a. C. 484. 

SHHKLA E. S, ( PT. 7, h, 168, 
191, 320, 359, 392, 482 , 
to 488, 549, 558, 9l3 to : 
616, 619, 620. 
sHhkla b. c, 484. 

STDDH GIEIDHAE SHAEMA 364, 
368, 369, 376, 

T 

TAIMHELANO 326, , 

TAMjeE , ( B?:-;<JOVPB3JOE ) 522. 
TAHAJI MALUSAEE 216. 

TANDOH PUEHSHOTTAMDAS 263. 
TAPADIA*'SUGAirCHAHD 245, 247 
556. 

TARA SING ( MASTER ) 166, 428, 


Names Page No. 

SLDHWA E. K. 339. 
SIGHALLERS’ STEIKB 2. 
SIKAHDAE 464. 

SIMLA CONEBEBHCB 79, 80, 113 
to 115, 117, 119, 179, 
258, 266, 268, 269, 376, 
612, 574. 

SIHGH ( DE. ) E. Y. ) 437 
SINHA SHEIKEISHHA 10. 

SHSTHA B. P. ( JUSTICE ) 465 tO 
468. 

SMUTTS ( geheraL ) 167 

to 159, i66 to 171, 177, 
182,' 184. 

SOHANI BABUEAO 232. 
SONTHASirA 393. 

ST. EEAMCIS XAVIER 506. 
STALIH 95, 106, 188. 

SUBBAEAO G. V. 68, 319, 365. 
SUBHADEA JOSHI 445. 
SUBEAMAOTAN ( I. C. S. ) 193, 
194. 

SULTAH AHMED < SIE ) 76, 113, 
160, 161, 

SULTAH BALBAN 326. 

SUEVB (SHEI) 565. 
SUTHBELAHD ( DE. )' 2, 3. 

SWAMI DAYANAHD SAEASWATI 

234. 

SYNGMAH EHEE 495, 


TaEE E. K. 204. 

TATNIS EAMBHAU 98, 145. 
TATYA TOPE 219, 401, 510. 

' THAKURSAHBB OP EAJKOT 53, 
. 58,286. 

THEHGDI DHUNDIEAJPASTT 208, 
THIED MAEATHA WAR 1. 
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THORNE ( l. C. S. ) 206. 
THTTBB V. h. 550. 

TIEASL LOKMAHYA 1, 134, 14$, 
153, 230, 231, 401 to 
403, 407, 423, 430, 431, 
515, 522, 526, 542, 543, 
553. 


TTHHAM SINGH 402. 

TJSHANATH SEN ( SIR ) 289. 
RDHOJi A. N. 146, 204, 205, 


V. KRISHNAN 604. 

V. T. KRISHNAMMACHARI 228, 
318. 

VAIBYA NAEAYANBAO 207. 
VASANTBAO MtTKHBDKAB 391. 
VENKATARAMA AIYAE (JUSTICE) 
608. 

YUAYAEAXMI ( SIRS. ) PANDIT 

184, 186, 337. 


'WEDDEEBtTRN 430. 
WALUNJKAR G. E. 195, 197, 
200, 203. 

WASUDEO BAEWANT BHADKE 1, 

401. 

'WATELL ( LORD ) 68, 79, 83 tO 
87,97, 102, 112, 113, 115, 
116, 119 to 121, 127, 139, 
140, 148, 149, 151, 153, 


Nil 


YADNIK INDULAL 92, 431. 


Name Page No. 

toliwal d. r. 365. 
TOTTENHAM 40, 92. 

TUKDOJI MAHARAJ 191, 192. 
TWYNAM ( SIR ) HENRY 34, 
50, 191, 202, 218, 557, 
572. 


210, 211, 245, 259 to 
262, 271, 274, 277, 280. 
UDHOJi nilkantheao 207,208, 

VTM AL ( MISS ) ABHYANK.AR 195. 
VIMALABAI ( MRS. ) DESHRANDB 

195. 

VISHNU GOND 203, 
VISHWANATHRAO AGNIHOTKI 351 , 

354. 

VIRAWALA ( DE-WAN ) 58. 


157 to 161, 168, 170, 175, 
177, 182, 216, 282, 283, 
532 to 534, 536, 554, 556, 
557, 659, 574. 

■WAVELL FORMULA 79, 102, 112, 

' 258. 

WYLIE ( SIR ) OURZON 626. 
WYLIE ( SIR ) FRANCIS 1 4, 67. 

£ 

I ■ Nil 

Y 

I YUDHISHTHIE 

I (from fandavas) 253. 


Z 

ZAFFEULLAH KHAN ( SIB ) 374. ( 


